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LOE DECALOGUE,OF “HE HOLINESS, CODE 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion 


EV. I9 is for many reasons a chapter of unusual interest for 
both lay students and Biblical scholars. It has long been 
recognized as the very heart of the Holiness Code. Careful 
analysis discloses that it consists of four types of law, each 
unique in character of content and in form. These four types of 
law correspond to what I have elsewhere! termed d’barim, 
mixpatim, huqqim or huqqét, and miswit. 

In Lev. 19 the mzsw6t constitute the most numerous group or 
category of laws. They seem to be sixteen in number.? They occur 
in most instances in pairs, so arranged that a definite parallelism 
exists between the members of most of these pairs. And, not at all 
surprisingly, they seem for the most part, and quite probably all 
of them originally, to be in metrical form, arranged in distichs,3 
with 3/3 meter predominating. Moreover, the majority of the 
double-pairs of miswét are followed by the words, ’*n? Yahweh. 
This is natural and readily comprehensible, for a miswah is by 
nature not so much a law as rather the expression of a basic 
ethical principle. It provides no penalty whatever for the dis- 
regard of the principle which it sets forth. Its only sanction is 


« Morgenstern, ‘‘The Book of the Covenant,” I, HUCA VII (1930), 19-31. 

2 They are found in vv. ga, 9b, 10, 13a, 13b, 14aa, 14a8, 15aB, 15b, 16aa, 
16aB, 17a, 18a, 18b, 32aa, 32a8. Vv. 33-34a are plainly an expansion into 
mispat-form of what was originally a miswah; cf. Ex. 22.19; 23.9. 

3 Though occasionally, as in v. 15a@b and v. 17 a tristich appears. How- 
ever, there is good reason for believing that such seeming tristichs are the 
result of editorial expansion of original distichs. 

4It seems altogether probable that all these miswét, like those in Ex. 
23.1-3, 6-9, were originally in 3/3 meter, with marked parallelism between 
each pair of stichoi, and that all present departures from this pattern are the 


result of editorial expansion. 
1 
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that it emanates directly from the Deity, that He has commanded 
it. Therefore the words, “I am Yahweh” or “I am God,’’s 
following immediately upon a miswah or upon a pair of double- 
miswot, state in direct and positive manner the ultimate and 
unchallengeable authority for the ethical principle or principles 
expressed therein. This formula, ’*? Yahweh, seems to be 
characteristic of the Holiness Code. It is used elsewhere in H 
to state the sanction of legislation of other types,® but in Lev. 19, 
with the exception of vv. 30 and 32,7 only in connection with 
miswot. 

V. 19 charges the Israelites to keep Yahweh's hugqét. H seems 
to prefer the feminine form of the noun, huggah, plu. huggét, to 
the undoubtedly older masculine form, héq, plu. hugqqim.® On 
the other hand, it uses huggét more frequently than any other 
technical term to designate one of the manifestly important 
categories of law which it records. In addition to v. 19, v. 37 
also speaks, with obvious reference to the laws set forth in this 
chapter, of Yahweh’s hugqét and miSpatim. The implication of 
the use of the term, uqgét, in v. 19 is that the law which follows 
in the same verse is indeed a huggah. It may properly be regarded 
as typical of the category of laws which this term covers. It 
prohibits the crossbreeding of animals, the sowing of more than 
one kind of seed in a field, and the wearing of garments made of 
more than one kind of cloth. There are grounds for believing that 
a ritual consideration is basic to this prohibition,? and that 


5 For Yahweh, in the period beginning with Deutero-Isaiah, connoting 
“God” in a universalistic sense cf. Blank, “Studies in Deutero-Isaiah,” 
HUCA XV (1940), 14-18. 

SNEeV 1.5502 bs 2h 2022123 Oe AOns he Bao Oro Ams 

7 It seems that in v. 30 the original expression was not merely the concise 
‘ant Yahweh, but rather the fuller ’*n¢ Yahweh ’elohékem; cf. below. p. 6. 

8 This latter term occurs in H only in 26.46, in what seems to be an 
editorial summation of the appendix to H. 

9 In all likelihood this ritual consideration was the removal, by means of a 
firstling or firstfruit sacrifice, of the herem, the taboo, thought to be innate in 
all natural products, both vegetable and animal. For each such product the 
taboo was removed at a particular moment and in a particular manner. The 
contact of a product thus redeemed and rendered permissible for profane use 
with a different product, still in a state of taboo, would restore the first product 
to its primary state of taboo and thus make it also unfit for profane use. In the 
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therefore this hugqqah is of essentially ritual character.t? Other 
laws of similar essentially ritual character occur in this chapter 
in vv. 26a, 26b, 27a, 27b, 28a, 28b, and apparently also in 29a. 
These laws too seem to occur in pairs. They seem to use the 2nd. 
person plu. consistently.™ It is a reasonable inference that these 
hugqgé6t, precisely like the miswét, were borrowed bodily by an 
H editor from some extraneous source, probably a compilation 
of laws of various types, and incorporated into H. 

The term, miSpatim, is used only slightly less frequently in 
H than is huqggét as a collective term for the laws which this little 
code records.” Lev. 19.37 would seem to imply that some 
mispatim are contained in this chapter. And indeed, from what 
we have already learned of the origin, character and prevailing 
form of the mSpat,3 and particularly from the fact that the 
mispat usually has the form of a conditional sentence, the protasis 
of which is introduced by k?, we may readily set those laws 
recorded in vv. 5-8, 20-22, 23-25, and 33-34a™ down as miSpatim. 
Unlike the older and true miSpatim, contained in Ex. 21.1—-16 for 
example,* which are regularly couched in the 3rd person, here 
vv. 5-8 and 23-25 employ the 2nd. person plu. Moreover, of the 
three so-called mzSpatim contained in this chapter only one, that 





mingling of natural products, the innate taboo upon which was removed at 
different times and in different ways, the danger was constant that the taboo 
upon the one product might not have been properly and effectively removed, 
that therefore it was still actually in a state of taboo, and that this taboo would 
be communicated by contact to the other elements or units in this mingling 
process and thus render these also taboo and therefore forbidden for ordinary 
use. Precisely this is the plain implication of the parallel legislation in Deut. 
2250: 

to This is quite different from the character of the 6g as we find it in 
Ex. 21.12-17 or Lev. 24.16-21; cf. the citation in note 1 and also Morgenstern, 
“The Book of the Covenant,” III, HUCA VIII-LX (1931-1932), I-150. 

1 Deviations from this usage, as in vv. 27b, 29a, may well be the result of 
editorial expansion. 

2 Lev. 18.4, 5, 26; 19.37; 20.22; 25.18; 26.15, 43, 46. 

13 Cf. the citation in note I. 

14 This law is actually a recasting in miSpat form of a law or an adage 
originally current in the form of a miswah; cf. Ex. 22.20; 23.9; Jer. 7.6, 22.3; 
Zech. 7.10. 

5 Cf. the citation in note I, pp. 31-258. 
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in vv. 20-22, deals primarily with a matter of civil character, 
which would imply evolution from a court decision. But even 
here the administering officials are not at all judges, as was the 
case with the ordinary mSpat, but are instead priests; and the 
outcome of this so-called miSpat and also of the two other 
mispatim is a ritual rather than a judicial procedure. Plainly we 
are here removed quite a distance from the sphere of the true 
mixspat. The hand of a secondary H writer seems as readily 
discernible in connection with these three miSpatim, so-called, 
as with the miswét and huqgét likewise in Lev. 19. 

From all this it follows that the original nucleus of this 
chapter is a little group of laws, found for the most part near the 
beginning of the chapter, laws which bear such a striking resem- 
blance, and even positive relationship, to the Decalogue in 
Ex. 20 and Deut. 5 that the term, d*barim, even though occurring 
nowhere in H, seems to fit them precisely.t® The degree of rela- 
tionship of these d*barim here, not only to those of the Decalogues 
of Ex. 20 and Deut. 5, but also to the older Decalogues of Ex. 34 
and Ex. 20.23 plus 23.12-19,'7 is made clear by the following 
table: 





Lev. 19 Bx. 34. Ex. 20:23-+-23.12-10 Ex.20, | Dewtus 
2aBb parallels 10 ——— 2 6 

2a, Ms — oe 12 16 

3b 21 DUE 8-11 12-15 
4aa it 14 22128 2 Z 

4aB #0 i 20:23 4-5 8-10 
Ila ci — 15 EAC 
tiba “ — — 16 18a 

12a is — — 4 II 


From this table it is clear that seven d*barim of Lev. 19'8 
have close parallels in the Decalogue of Ex. 20 and Deut. 5, and 


For the term, d*barim, for this type of law and its precise implications 
cf. Morgenstern, ‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,”’ HUCA IV (1927), 
95, 98; “The Book of the Covenant,” II, HUCA VII (1930), 21 f. 

"7 For these two decalogues and their dates and historical backgrounds 
cf. “The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,” 54-138. 

8 V. 2aBb, like the corresponding passage in Ex. 34, Ex. 20 and Deut. 5, 
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also that three of the d’barim of Lev. 19 have parallels likewise 
in the d’barim of the two older Decalogues. Immediately the 
question arises whether, just as in the four other instances, there 
were not originally ten d*barim, in other words a Decalogue, here 
in Lev. 19 also, and further, if the answer to this initial question 
be in the affirmative, whether it is not possible to recover the 
three d°barim of Lev. 19 which seem to be missing. 

In seeking to answer these questions it must be noted first 
that Lev. 19 contains no d*barim corresponding to 16’ tirsah 
(Ex. 20:13; Deut. 5.174), 10) tan‘af (Ex..20,14; Deut. +5.17b).and 
16’ tahméd (Ex. 20.17; Deut. 5.18b).%9 At first thought this con- 
sideration seems to negate our questions. But the fact that, as 
the above table shows clearly, only three of the d*barim of the 
two older Decalogues were repeated, and this in greatly modified 
form, in the later Decalogue of Ex. 20 and Deut. 5, establishes 
decisively that there is no need whatever to expect that all the 
d*barim of the Decalogue of Ex. 20 and Deut. 5 find repetition, 
even though in more or less altered form, in the, for the present, 
supposititious Decalogue of Lev. 19. Accordingly the theory is 
still valid, that there may have been originally a Decalogue in 
Lev. 19 also. But if so, can it be recovered? 

Careful examination of the seven identifiable d*barim of 
Lev. 19 establishes clearly that they are couched in a distinct 
and characteristic literary form. In the first place, and in sig- 
nificant contrast to the d’barim of the older codes, which employ 
the 2nd person sing. invariably,?° the d*barim in Lev. 19 employ 


is itself not a dabar at all, but is rather the statement introducing the body of 
d¢barim and telling who are the two contracting parties in the covenant, the 
platform of which is set forth in the d*barim which follow. 

19 The suggestion has been offered by Paton (‘‘The Original Form of 
Lev. XVIJ-XIX,” JBL XVI [1897], 31-77, and especially pp. 52 ff.) that 
such d¢barém did stand originally in Lev. 19, but were subsequently replaced 
by the more detailed and specific legislation which we find in Ley. 18 and 20 
and 24.17 ff. 

20 The only exception to this rule is Ex. 20.23, and here the hand of an 
editor is readily apparent; cf. “The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,” 
71-73. In the light of what we have established here, I would now go far beyond 
that which was stated there and hold that the original form of the dabar in 
Ex. 20.23 was 79 awyn xb an onder A> onde. 
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only the 2nd person plu. Moreover, every pair of d’barim is, or 
at least seems to be, followed by the refrain, ’*n7 Yahweh ’*léhékem. 
And finally, and a matter of utmost import in identifying these 
d‘barim, is the fact that each pair of d*barim is couched un- 
mistakably in metrical form, 4/4, or, with the refrain regarded 
as a part of the metrical unit, 4/4/3. 

All told, the refrain, ’*7 Yahweh ’*léhékem, occurs seven times 
in Lev. 19. It is found first at the end of v. 2, where, very properly, 
it follows immediately upon what, we shall see, is the intro- 
ductory statement of the H Decalogue. It occurs next at the ends 
of vv. 3 and 4, in each case following immediately, and strictly 
according to pattern, upon what we may now call the double- 
dabar in each of these vv. It occurs likewise in vv. 10, 25, 31, 
and 34. Vv. 33-34 are, as we have already indicated, an expan- 
sion of an original mzswah into the form of a miSpat or, more 
appropriately, a pseudo-miSpat, expressed as a conditional sen- 
tence introduced by k?. Moreover, the hand of an editor or 
secondary writer is evidenced here by the awkward and stylis- 
tically unjustifiable use of both 2nd person sing. and plu. There 
is every reason to believe that the refrain here has no basic 
connection whatever with the pseudo-m7Spat, and that it must 
be accordingly misplaced here from where it may have stood 
originally, probably as the conventional conclusion to one of the 
missing double-d*barim. Much the same circumstance obtains in 
v. 25, where the refrain follows immediately upon a law, again 
couched in the form of a conditional sentence introduced by ki, 
which deals with a matter of distinctly ritualistic import, and 
again in v. 10, where the refrain follows a set of four miswét, 
which together constitute quite plainly a distinct, literary unit. 
The very fact that all four of these mzswét, corresponding to the 
characteristic form of the miswah, employ the 2nd person sing., 
whereas the refrain employs the 2nd person plu., establishes with 
certainty that no primary connection exists between the body of 
four miswét and the refrain, and that therefore the latter has 
been separated from its original connection with a double-dabar 
by the intrusion here of this little body of miswét. And indeed 
in vv. II-12, immediately following, we do have an unmistakable 
double-dabar, one which, as the table above shows, parallels very 
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closely two of the d*barim of the Decalogue of Ex. 20 and Deut. 5, 
and which is followed by the refrain, *n? Yahweh, which reg- 
ularly in this chapter, as we have seen, follows the miswét. We 
may accordingly conclude with safety that as the result either of 
editorial confusion or else of a mistake in copying, the two 
refrains were interchanged, and that that at the end of v. Io 
should read simply, ’*n7 Yahweh, while that at the end of v. 12 
should read ’¢n7 Yahweh ’*léhékem. 

In v. 31 we have the longer refrain following immediately 
upon what is unmistakably a double-dabar, which employs the 
2nd person plu. and, if the entirely superfluous and slightly 
disturbing words, I*tom’ah bahem, be omitted as a gloss, is 
couched in the 4/4/3 meter which we have posited for these 
double-d*barim. It is true that neither of the two d%barim which 
constitute this double-dabar has any parallel whatever in the 
Decalogue of Ex. 20 and Deut. 5. But in the light of all that our 
table comparing the three older Decalogues reveals, and especi- 
ally of the fact that the Decalogue of Ex. 20 and Deut. 5, while 
manifestly based upon the two older Decalogues, reaffirms only 
three of their ten d’barim and evolves seven new d’barim, we 
need not be disturbed nor even surprised by the fact that the 
Decalogue of H, assuming of course that there was actually such 
a Decalogue, reaffirms only seven of the d’barim of the Decalogue 
of Ex. 20 and Deut. 5, and formulates three entirely new d*barim. 
And granting this, we may without the slightest hesitation 
recognize v. 31, in its original form, as one of the new d*barim 
formulated by H. 

Vv. 15 and 35 both begin with the same formula, /6’ ta‘¢s@ 
‘awel bamispat. The fact that this formula employs the 2nd 
person plu., and the additional fact that it can easily be read as 
a 4-beat measure suggest immediately that it may well be another 
of the seemingly missing d*barim of the presumptive Decalogue 
of H. Careful consideration of v. 15 establishes with certainty 
that what follows in the v. can not possibly be the original con- 
tinuation of this seeming dabar. It is true that, as it stands now, 
it develops somewhat further the thought of just and equitable 
judgment on the part of judges functioning in court. But unlike 
the opening statement, this portion of the v. is couched in the 
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2nd person sing. Moreover, everything in the v. which follows 
and seemingly elaborates upon the opening statement constitutes 
very plainly a miswah, or rather a set of three miswét. In fact 
the very same thoughts find expression with only a slightly 
different phrasing and in definitely miswah form in Ex. 23.3 and 6. 
Furthermore, this introductory statement of v. 15 occurs midway 
in a body of characteristic miswét, beginning with v. 13 and 
continuing, with only this single interruption, through v. 18. 
Finally, the very significant fact that this opening statement of 
v. I5 occurs again and in precisely the same wording at the 
beginning of v. 35 establishes with almost absolute certainty that 
in v. 15 it is out of place, is definitely an intrusion, inserted there 
no doubt by some secondary H writer or editor merely because 
its theme, just judgment by judges, is likewise the theme of the 
miswot which it is thus made to introduce. 

But careful analysis shows conclusively that precisely the 
same circumstance obtains in v. 35. It is true that the suffixes 
which follow in the next v. are likewise of the 2nd person plu. But 
actually the thought of vv. 35b~—36 is not at all the logical continu- 
ation of that of 35a. That is, as has been said, just judgment on 
the part of judges functioning in court. But vv. 35b—36 deal with 
the theme of honest weights and measures, presumably on the 
part of tradesmen.*? Plainly this theme is not nearly as closely 
unified with the thought of v. 35a as is the theme of v. 15a8b 
with the thought of v. 15aa. The conclusion is unavoidable that 
v. 35a has even less primary connection with 35b—36 than v. I5aa 
has with 15a$b. Accordingly in both vv. the words, /6’ ta‘*si 
‘awel bamispat, stand entirely alone, by themselves, without 
any original connection with what follows in either passage. But 
when we consider these words entirely by themselves, we sud- 
denly realize that they conform perfectly to all the conditions of 
the d*barim, as they find expression in this chapter. Accordingly 
we need hesitate no longer in recognizing in these words one of the 
d°barim for which we have been seeking. And what is more, from 
its form we may infer with reasonable certainty that this dabar 
constituted the first half of a double-dabar, the form which, we 
have seen, characterizes the formulation of the d*barim in Lev. 19. 


2x Cf. Amos 8.4 f. 
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But if this dabar now standing by itself in vv. 15aa and 35a, 
with its theme the proper administration of justice by judges 
presiding in court, be actually one of the members of the pre- 
sumptive Decalogue of H, it would follow that the second dabar, 
which would constitute the second half of the double-dabar of 
which this dabar would be the first half, should express a thought 
sufficiently closely related to it to stand in effective parallelism 
with it. And we do find the dabar which we are seeking in v. I2a. 
The theme of this dabar is honest testimony by witnesses in 
court. This is beyond all question a fitting parallelism to the 
theme of v. I5aa or v. 35a. Furthermore, a single glance suffices 
to show clearly that v. 12b, with its verb in the 2nd person sing., 
can be only a secondary, editorial amplification of the thought 
of v. 12a. Under no condition can it be original. Accordingly it 
follows that in its present position v. 12a stands absolutely by 
itself. But when appended to vv. I5aa or 35a, and with the waw 
of its wd’ as the connecting link, the two half-vv., each a dabar 
in itself and each couched in the typical dabar-form, together 
constitute a perfect double-dabar. 

Moreover, v. 12 ends in ’¢n7 Yahweh, whereas, as the typical 
and proper concluding refrain of a double-dabar we would expect, 
as we have learned, the fuller and more rounded phrase, ’7 
Yahweh ’«léhékem. However, we need not hesitate to assume 
either that ’éhékem stood here originally and so should be 
supplied, or else to appropriate for this position one of the at 
present seemingly superfluous ’¢n? Yahweh ’léhékem’s which we 
have found in the chapter, perhaps that in v. 25. This procedure 
restores this double-dabar to its conventional and undoubtedly 
original form. 

And with this we may feel assured that we have recovered 
the original ten d*barim or the five double-d’barim of Lev. 19, 
and that accordingly a Decalogue, arranged in the form of a 
pentad of double-d*barim did indeed stand originally in this 
chapter. This Decalogue had in all likelihood the following form: 


o> bs mA Ns WTP »D YAN owIpP 2aBb 


a / NTN wWIPD. own onNawAN / INN YIN) WN WR 3+30a 
o> 7>sx m7 
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mao / oad wyneed mop0 orden / @ato>dseo-bs vpn bs 4 

o> 7bx 

obs mrp os / wpan bs oaypi>ey / faxrds pn bs 31 

ods mips / nays ws pen xdy / wnsn xd) yan xd 11 
I5aa 

obs mip os / apy awa yawn xdy / veya Diy wyn xd ie 
10 


V. 2aBb is not a dabar in itself, and therefore, even though, 
very appropriately, it ends in the regular refrain, it is not cast 
in metrical form. It is plainly the introduction to the Decalogue 
proper. In this respect it corresponds exactly to Ex. 34.10 and 
also to Ex. 20.2 and Deut. 5.6. Each of these vv. introduces its 
respective Decalogue. Ex. 34.10 is the most specific. It states 
directly that Yahweh proposes to enter into covenant relations 
with Israel, to take Israel as His people, and, correspondingly, to 
undertake to be its god.?3 The Decalogue which follows states 
the terms of this covenant relationship, and especially the 
obligations which Israel must agree to take upon itself in order 
to fulfill its part of the covenant. Likewise Ex. 20.2 and Deut. 5.6 
is not a dabar in itself, but is rather the introductory statement of 
the Decalogue which follows. It too states in direct and concise 
manner who the two parties of this covenant relationship, 


22 Here and again in both stichoi of the double-dabar which follows it is 
necessary to read the preposition ’el and the noun which it governs as two 
beats for the sake of the meter. For the same reason all negative particles, 
both /6’ and ’al, wherever they occur in this Decalogue, with the single excep- 
tion of lo’ in the second dabar of v. 4, must likewise receive a beat. This is 
not necessary with Jo’ in the second dabar of v. 4, since it is the second 
negative particle in the sentence and therefore need not be stressed to the same 
degree as if it were the only negative therein. This stressing of both prepositions 
and negative particles, all very short, monosyllabic words, implies slow and 
deliberate reading or recital of this entire Decalogue, with every word, and 
even every syllable expressed distinctly and with just the proper emphasis. 
This manner of reading or recital imparts a dramatic effect to this entire 
Decalogue, which accords well with the role which it played, as we shall soon 
see, as the platform, or at least as the heart thereof, of the reaffirmation of the 
ancient covenant between Yahweh and Israel at the dedication of the second 
Temple in 516 B. c. 

93Cf, Ex, 34227. 
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based upon the Decalogue which follows immediately, are, viz. 
Yahweh and Israel; and it states further the basis of this cove- 
nant, Yahweh’s deliverance of Israel from Egypt, by which act 
He had demonstrated, on the one hand, His deep solicitude for 
Israel and, on the other hand, His ability to fulfill His promises 
and discharge His obligations to the letter. And once again the 
Decalogue, which follows immediately upon this introductory 
statement, records the obligations which Israel must take upon 
itself as its part of the covenant relationship. 

Ley. 19.2a6b serves precisely the same purpose. It too intro- 
duces the Decalogue which follows; and it suggests further that, 
precisely like the older Decalogues, this Decalogue of H implies 
the establishment, or perhaps the reaffirmation, of a covenant 
relationship between Yahweh and Israel and records the obliga- 
tions thereof which Israel is about to assume. Just here the 
specific connotation of the term, gadés, becomes apparent. The 
conventional translation of the adjective, “holy,” is far too 
vague and general in meaning to be adequate. Neither a ritu- 
alistic nor yet a moral or ethical concept is basically implicit here. 
The fundamental meaning of the stem gd5 is ‘‘to be set aside; 
to stand apart.’’*4 The verb in the pz‘el means then, ‘‘to set aside 
(as one’s property); to make (something) one’s own.”’ Accord- 
ingly in post-Biblical Hebrew the expression, gaddeS ’15Sah, 
means ‘‘to marry a woman,”’ literally, ‘‘to make a woman one’s 
own, and in consequence to make her forbidden, taboo to any 
other.’’*5 Therefore the fundamental meaning of the adjective, 
gadés, is ‘“‘set aside (as the property of some one, and conse- 
quently forbidden, taboo, to all others).’’ Therefore repeatedly in 
Biblical literature, and especially throughout the Book of Isaiah, 
in all its several strata,?? Yahweh is spoken of as the q*dés 


24 Cf. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semitess, 91 f. 

25 Levy, Neuhebrdisches und chalddisches Worterbuch, IV, 249 ff.; Jastrow, 
A Dictionary of the Targumim, Talmud Babli, and Verushalmi and the Midrashic 
Literature, 1319b bottom and the Rabbinic dictum from T. b. Qiddisin, 2b, 
there cited. 

26 This common point of view may well have been one compelling reason 
why those secondary portions of the Book, which are today commonly termed 
Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah, were appended to the genuine utterances of the 
real prophet Isaiah. 
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Visra‘el, ‘‘Israel’s peculiar possession (in that He is the God of 
Israel and of no other people, or is at least the God of Israel in 
first degree, who, so Deutero-Isaiah proclaimed, is at the same 
time the one, universal God)” or, as in Isa. 43.15, q°d0s*kem, 
“Your (Israel’s) peculiar possession.” 

Precisely this and naught else is the meaning of Lev. 19.2a8b, 
“Ve shall be (My) peculiar possession, for I, Yahweh, your God, 
am (your) peculiar possession,’’ i. e. ‘‘Ye shall be Mine, for I am 
yours; ye shall be My people, and Mine alone, for | am your God, 
and yours alone.’’?? And similarly, the pz‘el participle referring 
to Yahweh, with the pronominal suffix referring to Israel, 
meqaddis¢kem,?® can mean only, “I, Yahweh, am He who takes 
you as His own peculiar possession, as His people, His only 
people.’ The ultimate import of Lev. 19.2a6b is then that the 
most intimate and binding relationship obtains between Yahweh 
as deity and Israel as His people, a relationship which, in turn, 
means that a covenant exists or is about to be established 
between them. And this fact implies still further that this 
Decalogue of H, precisely like the older Decalogues, is indeed 
the record of a covenant between Yahweh and Israel and of the 
terms thereof, the collective obligation which Israel must assume 
and discharge in its close, intimate relationship to its God. The 
correctness of this interpretation of this Decalogue of H, which 
we have recovered, and its basic import will be established 
convincingly in due time. 

The first two d’barim of the H Decalogue, found in v. 3, 
correspond to the fourth and fifth d’barim of the Decalogue of 
Ex. 20 and Deut. 5. It is interesting and perhaps meaningful that 
here not only is the order of the two corresponding d*’barim of 
the older Decalogue inverted, but also that within the first dabar 
of H the order, first mother and then father, is an inversion of 
the order, father, mother, of the corresponding dabar of the older 
Decalogue. Similarly the third and fourth d’barim of the H 
Decalogue, found in v. 4, correspond to d’barim I and II of the 
older Decalogue, but again in inverted order. From this it 
becomes evident that the H Decalogue, despite its several 


27 Cf. Lev. 20.26; Num. 15.40 (H), and Deut. 14.2; 28.9. 
28 Ex. 31.13; Lev. 20.8; 21.8; 22.32 (all these passages are H). 
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divergences from, is nevertheless certainly patterned directly 
after, the older Decalogue. It follows therefore that the three cases 
of inverted order which we have just noted in the H Decalogue 
in comparison with the older Decalogue can not be accidental, 
but must have been intentional. But just what purpose this 
inversion may have served it is difficult to imagine. 

It should be noted also that in the double-dabar in-v. 4 and 
again in the double-dabar in v. 31 instances of quite effective 
chiasm occur, further evidence that the ten d’bartm of H are 
arranged, and this unmistakably with deliberate intent, in poetic 
form, as five pentads of d*barim, each pentad in 4/4/3 meter and 
with chiasm between the first two stichoi of each tristich wherever 
the opportunity for this exists. 

Furthermore, a definite parallelism, not only of thought but 
also of wording, can be immediately discerned between vv. 4 and 
31, which again can scarcely be accidental. The double-dabar of 
v. 31 carries the thought of the double-dabar of v. 4, viz. the 
prohibition of recourse to divine beings or powers other than 
Yahweh, supposedly real but actually false, or at least non- 
existent for Israel by the terms of this covenant, one stage further, 
and in doing so provides for the H Decalogue, as we have seen, 
two new d*barim, which have no direct antecedent in the older 
Decalogue. Because of this parallelism there can be no question 
that in the reconstruction of the H Decalogue the double-dabar 
in v. 31 should follow immediately upon that in v. 4. 

The double-dabar in v. 11, comprising d*barim VII and VIII 
of the H Decalogue, corresponds to d’barim VIII and LX of the 
older Decalogue, but with characteristic rephrasing and a slight 
expansion. To the command not to steal of dabar VIII of the 
older Decalogue it adds 16’ t*kah*Su, with the manifest connota- 
tion, ‘“‘ye shall not defraud.’’2® Furthermore, it seems to expand 


29 Cf. Lev. 5.21 f.; Josh. 7.11; perhaps Hab. 3.17. Note also that in Hos. 
4.2 kahes, “defrauding,” is listed along with cursing, murder, theft and adultery 
as arch-sins of Israel. The fact that the last three of these arch-sins are pro- 
hibited in the older Decalogue (cf. Spiegel, ‘‘A Prophetic Attestation of the 
Decalogue: Hosea 6.5, with Some Observations on Psalms 15 and 24,”’ Harvard 
Theological Review XXVII [1934], 105-144) as well as in this passage, which 
probably antedates the older Decalogue somewhat and certainly antedates the 
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and generalize the thought of dabar IX of the older Decalogue, 
not to testify falsely, specifically in giving evidence in court, 
against one’s neighbor into not to utter falsehood against one’s 
fellow-member of the Jewish community®° in any situation what- 
soever. The progressive parallelism between the two stichoi of 
the tristich, each stichos a dabar in itself, is readily apparent. 

For the fifth pentad of the H Decalogue we have combined 
the dabar in v. 15aa, which is repeated in v. 35a, with the dabar 
in v. 12a. We have seen that in both 15aa and 12a what follows 
the dabar has no primary connection with it and so must be the 
result of editorial expansion. On the other hand, if, as we have 
suggested, I5aa and 35a constituted originally one of the ten 
dbarim of the H Decalogue, it must have been originally one 
stichos within a 4/4/3 pentad, the other element of which would 
have been another dabar, and one presumably which offered a 
certain measure of parallelism with it, plus the regular refrain. 
And the dabar which we seek as the second member of this 
pentad is readily recognized in v. 12a. And that this is precisely 
the wanted dabar is evidenced by a number of considerations. In 
the first place, it corresponds to the third dabar of the Decalogue 
of Ex. 20 and Deut. 5, and therefore definitely belongs in the 
Decalogue of H. In the second place, with its 4-beat meter and 
its use of the second person plu., it has the regular form of the 
d‘barim of H. And in the third place, the fact that it is intro- 
duced by the connective conjunction, waw, suggests that it was 
originally the continuation of some statement, in all probability 
a dabar like itself; but if so, then it could have been only the second 
dabar within a double-dabar, for it is thus that we have found 
the ten d’barim of H arranged. Furthermore, in such case we are 


H Decalogue by a little more than two centuries, indicates unmistakably that 
already in Hosea’s day defrauding in business transactions or in something 
closely parallel thereto was associated in the popular mind with the sin of 
theft. Therefore it is not at all surprising that dabar VIII of the older Decalogue 
should have been expanded into its present form in the H Decalogue. 

3° Precisely this is the specific meaning of the term, ‘amt, so characteristic 
of H. The Jewish community was, of course, the g¢hal Yahweh; cf. Morgen- 
stern, “A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,’’ AJSL LV (1938), 
27, and below, pp. 24 ff. 
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justified in expecting that there should be a distinct parallelism 
between it and the dabar which immediately preceded it and to 
which it was linked by the conjunction. Every one of these 
conditions is fulfilled perfectly when v. 12a is appended to v. 
15aa, for certainly the command not to swear falsely in Yahweh’s 
name, impliedly when giving testimony in court, is a most 
striking and appropriate parallel to the charge to judges not to 
practice injustice.3? In the light of all this evidence, the join of 
v. 15aa@ with v. I2a as a double-dabar can scarcely be challenged. 
And the refrain for this double-dabar lies ready to hand in v. rob, 
for, as we have seen’ that little clause, with its use of the second 
person plu., can under no condition be the concluding refrain of 
the two double-miswét in vv. 9a8—1oba. Quite plainly it was dis- 
lodged from its original connection with this double-dabar when 
the little body of mzswét was interpolated here. 

Thus we have discovered and refashioned the fifth and final 
double-dabar of the pentad of double-d’barim which constitute 
the Decalogue of H. And with this we have recovered the com- 
plete H Decalogue. As has already been intimated, its direct 
dependence upon the Decalogue in Ex. 20 and Deut. 5 is evi- 
denced conclusively by the fact that seven of its ten d’barim are 
restatements of corresponding d*barim of the older Decalogue. 
Three of the d*barim of the older Decalogue find no counterparts 
at all in the Decalogue of H, viz. those dealing with murder, 
adultery and covetousness. The last of these three motives, 
while a principle of primary ethical import, manifests itself only 
in a mental process and not at all in a specific act. It is therefore 
not easily regulated by command or formal law. We might there- 
fore readily account for its omission in the Decalogue of H. But 
the first two of these motives are of eminently practical nature 


31 For ‘awel with the simple connotation, ‘‘dishonesty,” specifically in 
business dealings, cf. Deut. 25.13-16 as well as Lev. 19.35-36a in its present 
form; also Ezek. 28.18. For ‘awel with a connotation the antithesis of “truth” 
(emtinah) and “integrity” (sedeg) cf. Deut. 32.4; Ezek. 3.20. As dishonest 
procedure on the part of judges, just as here, cf. Ps. 82.2-4 (where the thought 
expressed bears a striking resemblance to that of Lev. 19.15 in its present, 
expanded form; cf. Morgenstern, ‘“The Mythological Background of Psalm 
82," HUCA XIV [1939] 30-35); Prov. 29.26, 
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and of basic importance in the religion of Israel. Therefore, in 
the light of the unmistakable dependence of the H Decalogue 
upon the older Decalogue the complete absence in it of fitting 
counterparts to these two particular d*barim of the older 
Decalogue is surprising indeed. 

It may be argued that the legislation concerning forbidden 
marriages and sexual relations in Lev. 18.6-20 deals in such 
detail with the theme of adultery, which is summed up in the 
older Decalogue in one single, concise statement, that any 
further statement, even of the simplest kind, in the H Decalogue 
would have been superfluous. This may well be the case, for there 
is some reason for holding that the legislation dealing with for- 
bidden sex relations in Lev. 18.6-20 may belong to the primary 
stratum of H, to what we may henceforth designate as H1. But 
the only law in the entire H Code which is in any way comparable 
to the sixth dabar of the older Decalogue, which prohibits the 
taking of human life, is the hég in Lev. 24.17, repeated in v. 21b 
of the same chapter.*? That the group of huggim in Lev. 19.16-21 
is not primary but secondary in H is almost certain. But granting 
this, it follows that H, in its primary stratum, seems to have 
contained nothing whatever which corresponded to the partic- 
ular dabar of the older Decalogue which prohibited manslaughter. 
This fact is disturbing indeed and seems almost inexplicable. For 
the present at least it must be allowed to rest just here. 

But be this as it may, the fact is incontestable that in H we 
do find a Decalogue, in the form of a pentad, consisting of ten 
d°barim, with every two d*barim arranged in closely united pairs, 
or double-d’barim, as we have called them, and with each such 
double-dabar concluding with the refrain, ‘‘I, Yahweh, am your 
God.’’33 It now remains to determine whether this H Decalogue, 


3? Cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Book of the Covenant,” III, HUCA VIII-IX 
(1931-1932), 119 and note 148. 

33 We believe that this translation is preferable to that which is customary, 
“Tam Yahweh, your God,” for two reasons; (a) the expression, nt Yahweh, 
instead of merely Yahweh alone, as a closely integrated term was used as the 
name of the Deity at least from the time of Deutero-Isaiah (cf. Blank, op. cit.; 
Morgenstern, ‘“Deutero-Isaiah’s Terminology for ‘Universal God’,”’ JBL 
LXII [1943], 269-280), and seems to be so used here; and (b) actually what 
is implicit here is not so much the affirmation that the source of authority for 
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like all the other Decalogues which preceded it, was designed to 
serve as the platform of a covenant between Yahweh and Israel. 

Ley. 26 is, as has long been recognized, the concluding portion 
of the Holiness Code. It bears to this Code precisely the same 
relationship which Deut. 28 bears to the Deuteronomic Code 
and is quite manifestly patterned directly after it. And like that 
chapter, it has been reworked and amplified by successive 
writers and editors. Its nucleus served, of course, as the effective, 
hortatory climax of the Holiness Code. Its theme, precisely like 
that of Deut. 28, is an urgent appeal to Israel to keep strictly and 
precisely its covenant with Yahweh. It promises in Yahweh’s 
name abundant reward if Israel does remain faithful to this 
covenant and correspondingly dire punishment if Israel proves 
faithless. Keeping this covenant implies that Israel will observe 
scrupulously all the laws%4 recorded in H, and, of course, par- 
ticularly in H1. Ex. 31.16, a passage long recognized by scholars 
as belonging to H, and Lev. 24.8 likewise make mention of the 
covenant between Yahweh and Israel, as do also Lev. 26.25 and 
42-45, both almost certainly H2 expansions of the original H1 
text of Lev. 26. In fact vv. 42-45, which, there is good reason to 
believe, belong to the very latest stratum of H, and which, 
among other matters of interest and significance, give expression 
to the doctrine of ‘‘the Merit of the Fathers,” a doctrine, which 
played an important role in the gradual evolution of the theology 


each double-dabar and for the Decalogue as a whole is Yahweh, but rather 
the oft-repeated affirmation of the principle basic to the covenant character 
of the Decalogue, that ‘I, Yahweh, am your God.” 

34 Lev. 26.14+15b6 speaks of these laws as miswét. This passage seems to 
belong to Ht. In it the term seems to connote laws in general, i. e. all the laws 
of various types recorded in H1, rather than one single and specific type of 
law. V. 15aba, on the other hand, specifies three types of law, huqqét, miSpatim 
and miswét, and implies that all three types of law were contained in H, as 
indeed they were, as we have learned, in what was the ultimate form of H 
after what was probably a series of historically motivated, systematic expan- 
sions of Hi. V. 15aba is undoubtedly secondary, the result of editorial expan- 
sion. It should be noted that this secondary passage enumerates three specific 
types of law but makes no mention whatever of d*barim. But, as we have 
already learned, H never uses this term as a designation for a particular type 
of law. 
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of Normative Judaism, seem to affirm that the covenant between 
Yahweh and Israel, established through the mediation of Moses, 
was naught but the reaffirmation of the ancient covenant first 
established by Yahweh with the patriarchs,* and furthermore 
imply that this covenant between Yahweh and Israel is eternal, 
that Yahweh may, and even will, suspend it whenever Israel 
shows itself faithless to and unworthy of it, only, however, after 
properly disciplining Israel, to renew it with a later generation. 
Manifestly the initial expression of this radical modification of 
the original covenant concept was Jeremiah’s affirmation of the 
doctrine of the new covenant.® At the hands of successive Jewish 
writers and prophetic speakers this doctrine was expanded in 
various directions.37 Its reaffirmation in the Holiness Code is a 
matter of more than passing historical and theological significance. 

Is it possible to determine the precise occasion in Jewish 
history which prompted the composition of the Holiness Code, 
or at least of its primary stratum, H1? This question is not at all 
difficult to answer, and that too in the affirmative. The occasion 
was the erection of the second Temple during the years 519-516 
B. C., with its culmination in the dedication of the Temple upon 
the New Year’s Day, VII/10, 516 B. c.38 This is evidenced by the 


35 Later Jewish theology and literature carries this process of antedating 
the covenant still further and tells of its initial establishment by Yahweh with 
all mankind immediately after the flood and through the mediation of Noah 
(Gen. 9.8-17; cf. the further development of this thought in Jubilees 6.4 ff.). 
The underlying implication is, of course, that after the Tower of Babel incident 
had confirmed definitively the Deity’s growing conviction that mankind at 
large was incapable of keeping the covenant and was therefore unworthy of 
it, He narrowed its application to Abraham, the first man He had found 
faithful to Him, and to Abraham’s descendants, the patriarchs who followed 
him, and then to their posterity, all Israel. Moreover, the patriarchs, Isaac and 
Jacob, the immediate successors of Abraham as the custodians of the covenant, 
so the narrative eventually came to run, by their own pious lives proved their 
worthiness to stand in covenant relationship with Yahweh and to fulfill 
completely all its many obligations. 

3° Jer. 31.30-33; cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘Psalm 48,’’ HUCA XVI (1941), 26f. 

37 As, for example, by Ezekiel in his doctrine cf ‘‘for His name’s sake’’; 
cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘Moses with the Shining Face,” HUCA II (1925), 19-23; 
“Psalm 48,” HUCA XVI (1941), 26-38; ‘‘Psalm 23,” JBL LXV (1946), 20 f. 

38 Morgenstern, ‘“‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” HUCA {I 
(1924), 28-36; “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 
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fact that the primary stratum of legislation in Lev. 17 clearly 
anticipates the erection of the second Temple and therefore 
provides that, when once it would be in use, the offering of 
sacrifices at other places must cease and all sacrifices must be 
brought to it and offered up there. The historic situation here 
implied is readily recognized. The destruction of the first Temple 
by the Babylonians in 586 B. c. did not terminate the religious 
practice of the Jewish people who continued to dwell in Palestine, 
and. particularly in its rural sections.3® On the contrary, in the 
years which followed the great, national catastrophe the need of 
the Jewish people who remained in the land for constant and 
intimate contact with Yahweh, their national God, must have 
been felt with steadily augmenting force. It is not surprising 
therefore that, among other procedures, active worship at many 
of the old, local shrines, which the Deuteronomic Reformation of 
621 B.c. had temporarily suspended, should now have been 
reinstituted, not improbably in many, or even in most, cases 
under the ministry of the Levitical priests who had formerly 
functioned there or of their descendants. But now, with the 
prospect of the second Temple becoming more real and imme- 
diate, and in preparation for this happy and auspicious event, 
what more natural than that the endeavor be made by the proper 
authorities, conforming strictly to the pattern set by the Deuter- 
onomic Reformation one hundred and five years earlier, to 
suppress this local worship once again and to centralize it in the 
new Temple in Jerusalem? Precisely this and naught else is the 
major theme of Lev. 17, the opening chapter of the Holiness Code 
in its present arrangement.‘° 

What evidence we possess indicates that the cornerstone of 
the second Temple was laid by Zerubabel in September, 520 
B. c.44 But, despite the prediction of Zechariah in the initial 
period of his ministry,? it was not given to Zerubabel to complete 


HUCA X (1935), 29-72; ‘“The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of 
Ancient Israel,” I], HUCA XXI (1948), 447-457. 

S(O, HIRST, Spal vie 

40 Cf. in particular vv. 3-7. 

4 Hag. 1.7-8 (transposed to follow v. 11), 12-15; Zech. 4.9. 

42 Zech. 4.9a. 
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its rebuilding. He was apparently forced by pressure from the 
nationalist party, and seemingly somewhat against his own 
desire and better judgment, to head a rebellion against the 
Persian Empire directed to the end of regaining political inde- 
pendence and setting up anew a Jewish kingdom, with himself, 
a descendant of David, as its king. The rebellion failed of its 
purpose completely and, as a consequence, Zerubabel disap- 
peared immediately from the stage of history. However, the 
Persians, mistakenly believing that the real motive behind this 
rebellion was the desire of the Jews for the restoration of their 
ancient sanctuary and cult, and conforming generally to the 
established Persian policy of granting complete religious auton- 
omy to their subject peoples, permitted the Jews to rebuild their 
Temple and reinaugurate therein their traditional worship of 
Yahweh. Apparently the Persians even contributed substantial, 
material aid to this project, believing no doubt that this would 
placate the Jewish people and obviate any further discontent 
and rebellion. And, as has been said, this new Temple was 
completed during the two and one half years which followed 
Zerubabel’s rebellion and was dedicated upon the New Year’s 
Day, VII/10, 516 B. c.# 

What Haggai’s reaction to this unforeseen development may 
have been we do not know, for we have no utterance of that 
prophet coming from the period following the collapse of the 
Zerubabel rebellion. It is not at all improbable that Haggai, who 
had been one of the strongest advocates of the nationalist move- 
ment, disappeared, along with Zerubabel, in the aftermath of the 
rebellion. But Zechariah, who had joined with his fellow-prophet, 
Haggai, in ardent support of the nationalist program, accepted 
the new situation readily, calmly and even eagerly, so at least it 
seems. But few of his earliest, pre-rebellion prophetic utterances 
have been preserved. Not at all improbably his prophetic ministry 
during this period had been of brief extent and his utterances 
few. Certainly the majority of his prophetic activities and 
messages fell well within the post-rebellion years, and partic- 


43 Zech. 3.1-8a; 4.I-6aa, 11-14 and ‘‘A Chapter in the History of the 
High-Priesthood.”’ 
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ularly in the years 519-516 B. c. The dedication of the second 
Temple, the inauguration of its priesthood, and with this the 
return of Yahweh to intimate association with His people*+ seem 
to have marked the climax, and perhaps even the termination, of 
Zechariah’s prophetic ministry. At any rate, so far as can be seen, 
no prophetic word of his dating from a period later than the 
dedication of the Temple has come down to us. 

Now Hag. 2.5a is an interesting and, so we think, a significant 
statement. It is clearly out of place, for it has no connection 
either with what precedes or what follows. Furthermore, it is 
only a fragment, for, as it stands, it does not express a single, 
complete thought. Moreover, and very significantly, G omits it 
altogether. For these reasons most scholars are inclined to throw 
it out as a meaningless gloss; but this is a decidedly arbitrary 
procedure. The very fact that its thought is incomplete says 
plainly that it is a fragment of what must have once been a 
longer and undoubtedly a meaningful statement. Moreover, 
within this little fragment the verb, karatti, indicates strongly 
that, just as Proksch has suggested,‘*5 hadabar, its present object, 
should be emended to hab*rit. Accordingly the little fragment 
makes reference to the covenant which Yahweh made with 
Israel at the time of its coming forth from Egypt. The passage 
may well be a fragment of some prophetic utterance by Haggai, 
but if not, it is at least reasonably certain that it is contemporane- 
ous with him. And it definitely links the concept of the covenant 
between Yahweh and Israel, and presumably then the renewal 
of this covenant, with the expected erection and dedication of 
this second Temple. 

In this respect Zechariah is certainly more explicit than 
Haggai, a circumstance not at all surprising when we remember 
that, as has just been said, the large majority of his prophetic 
utterances come from the period following the collapse of the 
Zerubabel rebellion and deal with some aspect of the rebuilding 
and dedication of the second Temple. Certainly the appeal 
which the prophet directs, in 1.2-3, to the Jewish people to 


44 Zech. 1.14-17; 2.14-16; 6.1—-8; 8.1—-8. 
45 BH3 to the passage. 
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return to Yahweh in order that He, for His part, may return to 
them, carries with it every implication of a two-sided, mutual, 
covenant relationship between Deity and people. Even more 
explicit in this regard is 8.14-17, for its theme is the return of 
Yahweh to His people, i. e. His return into covenant relations 
with them. And of particular significance here are the conditions 
which Israel must observe in order that this covenant-relation- 
ship with its God may endure. The members of the Jewish com- 
munity must preserve truth, justice and peace among themselves, 
must cultivate friendly relations, and above all must refrain 
from swearing falsely. But these conditions are strikingly similar 
to those which the Holiness Code specifies in its Decalogue as 
basic terms of its covenant platform. Perhaps we may not go 
quite so far as to maintain that Zechariah was familiar with H1 
and its Decalogue and based his plea to the people thereon, 
although this is by no means improbable. But at least this close 
community of thought between Zechariah and H1 points very 
compellingly to the conclusion that both have the same historic 
setting and therefore belong to the same period; and this setting, 
and with it the basic theme both of the prophetic messages of 
Zechariah during this period and of the H1 legislation, including 
its Decalogue, are the dedication of the second Temple in 516 B.c. 

This conclusion finds strong confirmation in the significant 
fact that reverence for Yahweh’s sanctuary is enjoined along 
with Sabbath observance in the second dabar of the H Decalogue, 
as we have reconstructed this; and this sanctuary can be naught 
other than the second Temple. It is true that this command to 
revere the Temple, inserted where it is, completes the four beats 
of the second distich of the first double-dabar of the H Decalogue. 
But certainly we may not say that the two words, umigqdaS? 
tira’ were added or inserted here, even though they have no 
parallel whatever in any of the earlier Decalogues, merely for 
poetic effect. Beyond all doubt they voice a thought which to the 
author or authors of the H Decalogue must have seemed abso- 
lutely vital to the maintenance of proper covenant relations 
between Yahweh and Israel. Unquestionably therefore they 
constitute an integral, and even an indispensable element of the 
H Decalogue. But this fundamental role which the sanctuary 
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of Yahweh plays in the theological thinking of the author or 
authors of H1, supports very strongly our argument for linking 
this document and its Decalogue with the dedication of the 
second Temple in 516 B. c. and for interpreting it, and especially 
its Decalogue, as a covenant code. 

There is then good reason for believing that the dedication 
of the second Temple was attended by a renewal or reaffirmation 
of the ancient covenant between Yahweh and Israel. And tradi- 
tion required that such a reformulation or reinstatement of this 
covenant be supported or supplemented by a code of laws, 
couched in the dabar form and ten in number, setting forth 
simply and directly the mutual obligations which both Yahweh 
and Israel, but especially Israel, assumed in entering into this 
covenant relationship. We might go almost so far as to say that 
without such a document or code the covenant act would have 
been incomplete; for, summed up, what was a covenant but a 
partnership, a contractual agreement, between God and people; 
and such an agreement requires a written contract, subscribed to 
by both covenanting parties,*® to seal the partnership and make 
its conditions mutually binding. Just such a purpose each 
Decalogue in the Bible in its turn fulfilled. To this rule the 
Decalogue in Hi conforms in fullest measure. That, unlike all 
earlier Decalogues, it alone is couched in metrical form and is 
arranged as a pentad of double-d’barim reflects no doubt the 
spirit of its author and the literary trend of the age.47 

And the dedication of the second Temple was indeed a fitting 
moment for reaffirmation and reinstatement of the ancient 
covenant between Yahweh and Israel, for it was an occasion of 
supreme significance in the life, history and destiny of the 
Jewish people. Not only did it mark in realistic manner the 
return of Yahweh to His land, city and people, even as Zechariah 
had depicted, and the resumption of the traditional worship of 
Him in His own Temple, but it marked also the reconstitution of 
the people of Israel, no longer as a political entity, a nation, with 


46 Cf. Ex. 24.3-8; 34.10a, 27. 

47 We have already indicated, without, however, going into detail, that 
the misw6t of H are likewise couched in poetic form, in 3/3 meter and with 
parallelism between the stichoi. 
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a Davidic king ruling over it, but as a religious community, as 
the g’hal Yahweh,‘* the ‘‘ccommunity of Yahweh,” a religious 
community rather than a political nation,#? a religious community 
committed to the true and proper worship of Yahweh and to 
living the life which He had ordained for it, the only way of life 
which, at least so far as it was concerned, was pleasing to Him. 
By this worship of Him, and of Him alone, and by strict con- 
formity to this way of life it rehabilitated His reputation as a 
God among the nations,5° as a God who once again had His own 
sanctuary in His own land as the center of His worship. Further- 
more, through its punctilious observance of the terms of its 
covenant with Yahweh it fulfilled in considerable measure and in 
positive manner the historic destiny, which Deutero-Isaiah had 
announced for it only some twenty-two years earlier, as Yahweh’s 
servant or agent, the goal of whose service was the salvation of 
all mankind. A concrete and realistic expression of this new 
concept of Israel’s God-appointed destiny as a people, as the 
“community of Yahweh,” may be readily discerned in Zecha- 
riah’s several predictions of the spontaneous turning of foreigners 
to Yahweh,‘' and in the by no means inconsiderable proselyte 
movement to Judaism during the thirty years which followed the 
dedication of the second temple and the reaffirmation upon that 
occasion of the ancient covenant. 


48 Num. 16.3; 20.4; Deut. 23.2, 3, 4, 9; Mic. 2.5; Neh. 13.1; 1 Chron. 28.8. 
As Deut. 23.2, 3, 4, 9 and Neh. 13.1 in particular indicate, this term desig- 
nated Israel as a distinctly religious community and not at all as a political 
entity, a state or nation. The term was current during the century intervening 
between the coming into power of the religious party, following the collapse 
of the Zerubabel rebellion, and the composition of the earliest stratum of the 
Priestly Code in the final quarter of the fifth century B.c. In P the term, 
q’hal Yahweh was eventually superseded by the term “dat Yisra’el, ‘‘the 
assembly of Israel,”’ which, like the earlier term, designated Israel as a religious 
community, but with emphasis laid upon the separatistic, isolationist character 
of the Jewish community, conforming to the principles and program inaug- 
urated by Ezra and Nehemiah. 

49 In modern terms, ‘‘a religion’”’ or even ‘“‘a church.” 

5° Cf. the references cited in note 37. 

5t Zech. 2.15; 8.20-23. 

52 Cf. Morgenstern, ‘“Two Prophecies from 520-516 B. c.,"” HUCA XXII 
(1949), 365-431. 
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Furthermore, as the ‘‘community of Yahweh,”’ the life of the 
Jewish people now centered to a greater degree than ever before 
in the Temple. The head of this religious community of Israel 
was no longer a king or any member of the Davidic family, but 
instead the chief priest of the Temple, the priest whose formal 
title now became ‘‘the priest who was the greatest of his breth- 
ren, 83 or even “‘the anointed priest,’’54 i. e. the priest who re- 
placed the Davidic king as the recognized supreme head of the 
people, now the ‘“‘community of Yahweh”’ and no longer a nation, 
and who was therefore inducted into his high and responsible 
office by the very same rite of anointing by which all the Davidic 
kings and likewise Saul before them had been inducted into the 
kingship. The transfer of this meaningful rite from the person 
of the Davidic king to the chief priest of the Jerusalem Temple 
went hand in hand with, and illustrates graphically, the transfor- 
mation of the people of Israel from political nationhood to the 
“community of Yahweh,” to religious peoplehood.‘s 

It now became, with the dedication of the second Temple and 
the reaffirmation of the covenant upon this occasion, an entirely 
new Israel, discharging a role altogether different from that which 
it had played thus far in history, the role of political nationhood. 
Small wonder then that the nationalist party within the Jewish 
people had sought with the Zerubabel rebellion to restore and 
maintain the old order of political nationality with a Davidic 
king upon the throne. But now that their program and the coup 
which they had launched in its support had failed so completely 
and so tragically, their opponents, the religious party, as we may 
now designate them very aptly, came into power. They saw the 
fulfillment of Israel’s historic destiny, not in nationalistic exist- 
ence, even under a Davidic king, but instead, undoubtedly 
influenced in large measure by Deutero-Isaiah’s message of 
Yahweh as the one, universal God, of His purpose of world- 
salvation through mankind’s acknowledgment of His divinity 
and turning to Him in faith and humility, and his vision of Israel 


53 Lev. 21.10. 

54 Ley. 4.3. 

85 For all this cf. ‘‘A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,”’ 
AJSE LV (1938), 1-24, 183-197, 360-377. 
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as Yahweh’s agent of this divine purpose, they saw this in 
Israel’s existence as the ‘community of Yahweh,” as a religious 
entity, doing the will of Yahweh, its God, with whom it had just 
renewed its ancient covenant, its covenant which, still following 
the lead of Deutero-Isaiah, they now traced back, not merely to 
Moses and the exodus from Egypt, but even to the patriarchs.°® 
As has been intimated already, under the dominance of this 
religious party, the life of the Jewish community in Palestine 
now came to center more and more in the newly erected Temple 
and to express itself not merely in formal, automatic cult- 
observance there but also and even more in a way of life animated 
by the spirit implicit in the covenant-relationship between 
Yahweh and Israel, a spirit which radiated from the Temple and 
a way of life which stressed the loftiest, ethical principles of 
human relations, a way of life which, it was now ardently believed 
by at least the adherents of this so-called religious party, Yahweh 
had meant for all mankind and not for Israel alone, although 
perhaps for Israel in first degree. 

An event of such revolutionizing character, which witnessed 
the transformation of an entire people from a political entity, a 
nation, into a religious community, needed indeed some meaning- 
ful and solemn act or ceremony, such as the reaffirmation of the 
ancient covenant, to enforce it in order that it might impress 
itself adequately upon the mind and conscience of the people. 
And, as has been said, the reaffirmation of this covenant between 
Yahweh and Israel required a covenant code, a document of 
partnership, setting forth the principles which governed the 
relations of close mutuality between the two contracting parties, 
formulated, in conformity with a tradition now almost four 
hundred years old,57 as a Decalogue, and supplemented perhaps, 
likewise according to precedent, by such subordinate and on the 
whole eminently practical laws and commands as were needed 


586 Cf. Isa. 41.8 f.; also Gen. 12.2b, 3b, which I regard as J2, as evidencing, 
along with many other parallel J2 passages, the thought and influence of 
Deutero-Isaiah, and which, for this and other cogent reasons, I am compelled 
to assign to this very period, 516-485 B. Cc. 

57 Cf. “The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch.” 
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to deal with this relationship and its obligations in realistic and 
effective manner. 

Just such a covenant code H1, with its Decalogue, actually 
was. Without this Decalogue it would not have conformed at all 
to the ancient and revered tradition of what a covenant code 
must be, and so would probably have failed of its purpose. 
Accordingly we need not hesitate to recognize the true character 
of H1 and to admit the presence of a Decalogue within it, to single 
this Decalogue out from the many supplementary laws of other 
types, and to link it all with the erection of the second Temple 
and its dedication in 516 B. C., with the reorganization upon that 
occasion of Israel as the g*hal Yahweh, the ‘“‘community of 
Yahweh,” and with the very appropriate reaffirmation of the 
ancient covenant between Yahweh and Israel upon that occa- 
sion, so momentous and auspicious in the history of the Jewish 
people and in the history of Judaism. 
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“DOEST THOU WELL TO BE ANGRY?” 
AGS EUDYaiN SELE-PIPTY; 


SHELDON H. BLANK 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


T THE very end of the book of Jonah, God seems to be 
saying to his reluctant prophet: ‘“‘Now then, stop com- 
plaining. Don’t go on feeling sorry for yourself.’’ This much is 
clear and on the surface. But a closer look at the sentence which 
concludes the book reveals a further thought — the thought that 
Jonah’s loss is as nothing compared to the loss which God has 
all but suffered. And this further thought, only implied in the 
concluding sentence of the book of Jonah, is wholly explicit 
in at least one other prophetic passage. As a matter of fact, from 
several bits of related material, a kind of pattern emerges and it 
seems possible, quite within the area of Old Testament religion, 
to speak of a theme of human self-pity matched by divine 
suffering. 

With the end of Jonah as a starting point, this study first 
describes, then seeks to understand this admittedly somewhat 
uncommon theme. 

Back, then, to the end of Jonah. Paraphrased, these are the 
words of God to the prophet: ‘‘You are terribly upset about that 
plant, which cost you no pains at all, which you did not cultivate, 
which grew overnight, and faded overnight; but what of me? 
Should I not be distressed concerning this teeming great city, 
Nineveh?” 

It is superficially clear that God, with these words, rebukes 
Jonah for his desperate anger. Jonah, he suggests, is concerned 
only for his personal comfort and is now experiencing an attack 
of self-pity — and merely because that plant, the source of his 
comfort, has failed him. This much is openly stated; the rest 
is implicit, lurking in the form of the sentence. 


In form, the words of God to Jonah are an argument @ 
29 
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minori ad majus,: the kal wahomer of rabbinic literature, and, 
as is often true when this type of argument occurs, the argument 
here is elliptical. Before the implications become entirely clear, 
we have to supply the missing terms. Fully stated, the argument 
would read: ‘“‘You are terribly upset about that plant, which 
cost you no pains at all, which you did not cultivate, which grew 
overnight, and faded overnight, and should I not be distressed 
concerning this teeming, great city, Nineveh, which, be it noted, 
cost me no end of toil, which I did care for? — and not for one 
night either but for many long years?” In this argument — 
when we supply the missing term: the toil of God —in it, 
then, universalism (God made and cares for Nineveh!) mingles 
with anthropomorphism (It was no easy task!). But perhaps 
the least expected new facet of the argument, when thus fully 
stated, is the implied similarity in mood between God and Jonah. 
Jonah here is not the only one subject to disappointment and 
distress. Naught but the quite unlooked for repentance of king 
and people had saved Nineveh and thus had spared God the 
personal hurt that goes with frustration, unavailing toil, care 
unrewarded. 

But this occurrence of the thought that God is subject to the 
distress of frustration, here in this verse at the end of Jonah, 
is not unique. It is also the whole point of that little gem of 
a chapter in Jeremiah, sometimes appropriately called ‘‘the 
confession of Baruch.’ Though not commonly recognized as 
such, this chapter, the 45th of Jeremiah, is a perfect parallel 
to the end of the book of Jonah. 

God’s word to Baruch is no less a rebuke than his word to 
Jonah and the logic is quite the same — only clearer, because 
here wholly explicit. Paraphrasing again, we may so restate 
God’s word to the prophet’s disciple: ‘‘You, Baruch, are saying 
‘Alas! and Woe! God has added grief to my pain; I am worn out 
with my sighing and find no respite.’ Well, now, consider! 
What I, myself, built, I am about to demolish. What I planted, 


‘So T. H. Robinson in Handbuch z. AT, Die zwolf kleinen Propheten, 
Tiibingen, 1938, p. 126: ‘‘. . . wieviel mehr muss Jahwe eine Stadt leid tun. . .”’ 

? The root ay as in Jer. 20.18; Ps. 127.1; Eccl. 2.20 f.; 3.9; 4.8; Job 7.3; 
the root $7) as in Isa, 1,2 and 49.21. 
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I am about to uproot ... and would you seek personal advance- 
ment? Desist.” 

Pared of unessentials, God's loaded question to the com- 
plaining disciple is merely this: ‘‘What is your hurt, O man, 
compared to mine?’’s And here, too, the theme: It is not men 
only who experience the personal hurt that stems from frus- 
tration. Thus, in a way, the “Baruch confession’ is the key 
to the meaning of God’s rebuke to Jonah. 

It is in these two passages that the theme is especially evident. 
But it may be detected elsewhere. In fact, not unexpectedly, it 
appears again in the book of Jeremiah, that prophet through 
whom the word came to Baruch. Taken as a whole, the life 
and meditations of the prophet Jeremiah, his confessions and 
the elegies, add up to one compelling illustration of the selfsame 
theme. Jeremiah spoke to his beloved disciple out of insights 
which he achieved through his own bitter experience. The prayers 
of Jeremiah, his so-called ‘“‘confessions,’’ record the stages by 
which he came to know that he, like Jonah, like Baruch, was 
himself giving way to self-pity. On more than one occasion — 
at least twice, without doubt — he caught himself up, heard, 
as it were, a verdict from his Judge, and God’s rebukes restored 
his sense of value. Once he heard God say: 


“Running with men you get all worn out; 
Would you then race with horses?” (12.5). 


And again, in similar vein: 


“You may be my spokesman 
Only if you distinguish the worthy from 
the base”’ (15.19). 


This is how he knew what to say to Baruch. 
The painful experiences which led to his own confessions 
prepared him to understand his disciple’s weakness, but passages 


3 Martin Buber also finds this meaning in Jer. 45: ‘The ‘great things’ 
which the suffering man seeks for himself, the ‘rest’ without grief, is not’ even 
found with God Himself at the hour when He, acting in history, comes near to 
destroying the work of His own hands: He suffers by His doing” (The Prophetic 
Faith, New York, 1949, p. 167). 
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other than his confessions best express his awareness of God’s 
hurt: the Baruch chapter already noted and a passage or two 
besides, passages composed in the elegiac mood. 

It is indeed in the whole, in the combination of confessions and 
elegies, that the pattern may be detected. One such elegy follows 
immediately upon the confession in chapter 12. In it God himself 
laments: 


“T have left my house, abandoned my inheritance, 
Given over to her enemies my dearly beloved”’ (12.7). 


And in passing, we note that these words of God are hardly 
distinguishable from the prophet’s lament in an earlier chapter: 


“Grief overwhelms me, I am sick at heart... 
For the breach of the daughter of my people I am 
utterly broken, 
I am sunk in gloom, desolation has seized me... 
Would that my head were water and my eyes a fount 
of tears! 
I would weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people” (8.18, 21, 23). 


The similarity is striking, and it is perhaps not strange that 
Jeremiah, in whom the conflict raged most fiercely, was the 
prophet who most keenly felt God’s hurt. 

Incidentally, again, it goes almost without saying that 
Jeremiah’s God was not aloof. Like Jeremiah, he was most 
intimately involved with his people’s sorrow. As David mourned 
for Absalom, so in another Jeremianic passage God mourns for 
Ephraim: 


“Is Ephraim a favorite son? 
My own dear boy? 
That as often as I speak of him 
I have to remember him again the more?4 
My compassion is aroused; 
I yearn for him’”’ (31.20). 


4 Compare the concept of compelling love in Gen. 31.30 and the similar 
use there of the infinitive absolute, 
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Jeremiah fell heir to Hosea’s mantle and this was among its 
hues. For, in the same strain God had spoken of Israel through 
the prophet Hosea: 


“How can I give thee up, O Ephraim; 
Deliver thee over, Israel? 
... My heart turns within me, 
I am deeply affected” (11.8).5 


Jeremiah received the spirit from Hosea and he handed it on to 
the. Second Isaiah. So it is no surprise to hear the same longing 
in the bold language of the prophet of the Exile, when, in 
chapter 42, that prophet expresses God’s frenzied impatience 
at the delay in the salvation of his people: 


“For a long time I have held my peace, 
Mute, restraining myself; 
Now I will cry out, like a woman in travail, 
Panting and gasping at once”’ (v. 14). 


All three, Hosea, Jeremiah, and the Second Isaiah, were 
keenly aware of the hurt of God, but Jeremiah felt and articulated 
it the most clearly. 

So the theme begins to assume a pattern. A man complains, 
bemoans his bitter lot —as Jonah, when the plant fades; as 
Baruch, who can find no rest; as Jeremiah, torn between God and 
his people — and each one learns — Jonah, through Ged’s rebuke; 
Baruch, through Jeremiah’s word; and Jeremiah, through his 
own sharing in God’s grief — each learns that God also suffers, 
and this knowledge, presumably, sets him right. 

Three times we have found the pattern complete: a man’s 
complaint seen in the context of God’s suffering, both elements 
present and viewed at once. 

To be sure, the single elements also appear alone. Elijah, for 
example, had his bad moments; “I, even I only, am left, and they 
seek to take away my life,” he said (I Kings 19.10, 14). And 
he sat beneath a broom tree and invited death, in that he said: 


5 This appears to be the sense of the phrase whether we retain the MT or, 
more probably, read »9n7 for °1m}. 
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“Enough now, Lord! Take away.my life; for I am no better 
than my fathers’ (I Kings 19.4). The one half of the pattern 
is there; Elijah plays his part. But that is all; in the ensuing 
theophany, God does not match with his own the prophet’s 
complaint. And there are many Elijahs in the Bible, notably 
among the psalmists; many bitterly moan because of their lot 
but fail to learn what Jonah learned, and Baruch, and Jeremiah, 
that their grief is matched by God’s. 

So, too, the other half of the pattern; it also appears alone. 
In passages already quoted, Hosea, before Jeremiah, and the 
Second Isaiah after him, gave voice to God’s hurt unprompted 
by evidence of a man’s self-pity. This second element in the 
pattern appears again alone in the opening words of the flood 
narrative as related in the earlier source: “‘And the Lord saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the earth ... and 
the Lord was sorry that he had made man on the earth, axyn 
125 bs, and it grieved him to his heart” (Gen. 6.5 f.). We may 
at first doubt the relevance of this last passage — wrongly, 
I think. For, here, too, God’s grief stems from frustration, 
his plans having gone awry. He meant the earth to be populated; 
he did not intend it for a waste. Deutero-Isaiah means something 
like this when in 45.18 he writes: a9¥° nawb = ANT ann Kb, 
“He did not create it a waste; he formed it to be inhabited.”’ 
Therefore the sense of frustration, when it must be destroyed. 

In all of these latter examples, the pattern is partial; the one or 
the other element appears alone. The complete pattern has as yet 
been found only in Jonah, in ‘‘the Baruch confession,’ and 
in the combination of Jeremianic confessions and elegies. 

Hesitantly, next and lastly, one thinks of Job. It is possible 
that also in Job the pattern is complete. Now if this Titan felt 
pity for himself, he had sufficient cause, and a comparison 
with Jonah and his irritation seems somewhat disproportionate. 
But Job and Jeremiah are more of a size and their complaints 
commensurate. The differences do not conceal the basic simi- 
larity. Even as, in the confessions, God appears to the com- 
plaining Jeremiah to set him right about his troubles and, 
in elegies, grants him glimpses of troubles yet vaster, it may be 
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that God appears, to rebuke the complaining righteous Job, 
this time in a mighty storm but with similar intent.°® 

With a considerable degree of plausibility, it has been argued 
that God appears to Job in order to call his attention to troubles 
which are beyond his human ken, the troubles of the lone God 
of all this world. Ralph Marcus is responsible for the suggestion 
that verses 9 to 14 in the fortieth chapter are the core of God’s 
rebuke and that, in effect, they say: ‘‘Do my work, if you can. 
You will soon learn that it is no simple matter.’’? And, I would 
be inclined to add to his suggestion, perhaps they even say: 
“It can be quite frustrating, as you’d very soon find out.”’ 

To me the overtones of God’s words in this passage do not 
sound ironical; they sound mildly reproachful, reflective, and 
challenging, in the spirit of the suggested parallels. 


“Have you an arm like God, 

And can you thunder with a voice like his? 

Deck yourself with majesty and dignity; 

Clothe yourself with glory and splendor. 

Pour forth the overflowings of your anger, 

And look on everyone that is proud, and abase him, 

... And tread down the wicked where they stand. 

Hide them all in the dust together; 

Bind their faces in the hidden place. 

Then will I also acknowledge to you 

That your own right hand can give you victory.” 
(Job 40.9=14 — RSV). 


6 It is, to be sure, a mild rebuke and subtle, Job 38.4, 12. 

7 “First I shall try to phrase in the simplest terms what the poet seems to 
report God as saying. It is that God is so much involved in trying to control 
the demonic forces of the universe which he has created, rules and cares for, 
that he has, so to speak, neither time nor inclination to look out especially 
for Job, let alone persecute him. 

Strange as it may seem in so Hebraic a book as Job, God is constrained 
though not defeated by Necessity, even as the Creator God of Plato is con- 
strained by Ananké.”’ From an article entitled “Job and God,” which appeared 
in the Review of Religion, Nov. 1949, Vol. XIV, p. 28. 
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If, as seems possible, the words contain God’s admission that his 
role is, shall we say, a very demanding one, we have the pattern 
here again. 

And if so, these form the constellation: Jonah and Baruch, 
Jeremiah and Job. By what they say or by what is said to them, 
each in his way illustrates the theme: a man’s troubles, matched 
and dwarfed by God’s own hurt. 

There is hardly enough of this to stamp it a dominant feature 
of Old Testament religion, yet the pattern occurs frequently 
enough to be recognized. Against human sorrow, a sort of 
antidote to self-pity, here and there the reminder appears that 
all is not too well on high; God, too, knows pain. 


Now this thought, that God knows pain, the pain of fru- 
stration, deserves a second look. Why cannot the lord of creation, 
the sole author of human history, merely direct events on 
earth according to his pleasure and spare himself this pain? 
What is the ineluctable source of his hurt? 

I suspect that the answer is simple and that from this point 
onward I am belaboring the obvious. 

Is it not a conflict between God’s justice and his commitment 
which creates the divine dilemma and the grief — his justice 
at odds with his commitment? 

The author of Genesis 18 gave classic expression to the first of 
these two conflicting elements, when, with a rhetorical question, 
his Abraham sharply defined God’s nature: wy’ xb pam b> ween 
vewo, “Must not the Judge of all the earth be just?” “Is it 
possible,’ Abraham went on‘to say, ‘‘that you should do such a 
monstrous thing — to slay the innocent with the guilty, treating 
both alike?” He all but admonished God: ‘‘Remember, it is 
only within these limits that you are free.’’ 

In the context of Abraham’s question, not treating the in- 
nocent and guilty alike only meant not destroying the innocent 


’ The suffering righteous Job along with Jeremiah appealed only to God’s 
characteristic justice; cf. Jer. T1.20; 12.1; 18.19 f.; Job, 13.15,.18; 23: f. 
Cf. also Blank, ‘The Confessions of Jeremiah and the Meaning of Prayer,’, 
HUCA XXI (1948), p. 344; “Men Against God,” JBL, LXXII (1953), 
pp. 8f. 
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residents of Sodom along with the guilty; it is this one aspect 
of justice that Abraham had in mind. But justice is two-edged. 
Not treating the innocent and guilty alike also meant not 
sparing the guilty. In its positive form, the principle is fully 
stated in the related eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel. Here the 
principle an yby px nprx is supplemented by the further 
assertion an yby ywrn nywn, ‘‘the innocence of the innocent 
shall be upon him and the guilt of the guilty shall be upon 
him”’ (v. 20). Whether they were thinking in terms of communal 
retribution or in terms of individual retribution, the writers 
of the Bible expected God, on the one hand, to reward merit, but, 
on the other, as surely, to punish guilt. 

Couple with this expectation the fact that, for the most part in 
the Bible, it rests with men to choose the way of innocence or 
guilt, a thought which a talmudic authority? expressed in the form 
Dow OSVD pin ow Pa bon, “Everything is in the power of God 
except the fear of God’’ — couple these, and the limits are more 
clearly drawn. If God must punish and men may choose, here 
is a situation which sets bounds to God’s freedom. Circum- 
stances, man-made situations, may constrain God to visit 
punishment. 

It is such constraint that dictates God’s word through 
Jeremiah: “‘I have to demolish what I built, uproot what I 
planted.’’ So one speaks who sees no alternative, who has no 
choice more. The same constraint would have caused the de- 
struction of Nineveh, were it not for that city’s last minute 
change of heart. Constrained again, God brought on the waters 
of the flood, though it grieved his heart to destroy his new-made 
earth. 

This is the one of the two warring elements: God’s justice, 
which is so much a part of his nature that it limits his freedom. 

The second element, with which the first comes into open 
conflict, giving rise to tension and causing distress, is God’s 
commitment, or, as it is sometimes conceived, his purpose. 
It is, for the most part, his commitment to his people, his purpose 
with Israel. But it is also his broader purpose, his scheme of 


9 The first generation Amora R. Hanina in Talmud Babli, Berakot 33b. 
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universal salvation. The prophet Jeremiah was referring to 
God’s constancy in relation to Israel when he characterized God 
as TDN: 


‘““Come back, recalcitrant Israel!’’ God says, 
“T do not frown on you, 

For I am constant (38 7’on °D); 

I bear no lasting grudge”’ (Jer. 3.12).% 


Though the pre-exilic prophets repudiated a one-sided covenant, 
the people stubbornly insisted that a promise is a promise and, 
like Jeremiah, one of the Isaiahs thought in such terms. Deutero- 
Isaiah, or whoever wrote Isaiah 54.8-10, used the related word 
son for a new covenant with Israel—a one-sided covenant 
which would, in fact, be better named a divine commitment: 


‘In a sudden burst of wrath 
Momentarily I hid my face from you, 
But (now) I comfort you with a 

firm commitment (ob1y toma), 
Saith God, your redeemer. 
This is to me as the waters of Noah; 
Even as I swore that no more 


10 Which, indeed, he means to carry through. This is the sense of Isa. 
46.10b. God is ‘‘he who says ‘My counsel stands, and all that I will to do 
I do.’”’ This is the same as saying: “‘I will not be frustrated in my purpose.”’ 
Salvation (yw’) in 51.5 is more than national deliverance from a present 
danger; its scope is universal (cf. 1p? oN °>N ~~ WW? DPDY "ptr and the related 
Isa. 2.4). And the term pty which occurs as a synonym parallel to yw in 
51.5 has a special meaning in this context. As elsewhere in Deutero-Isaiah 
it connotes “‘victory’’ (41.2; 45.13; 41.10), here it seems to designate the 
triumph of God’s plan for his world. So also, probably, in 45.19 (ptx¥ 7217) 
where it follows immediately upon the statement of God’s purpose quoted 
above (p. 34): ax> nav> = AN a inn Nd (45.18). I believe that my teacher, 
Julian Morgenstern, first suggested to me this meaning of px in 45.19 and 
51.5 when we were working together on these chapters in a seminar. See 
also Blank, ‘“The Mission of Israel: Biblical Origins,’ in Report of the Sixth 
International Conference, World Union for Progressive Judaism, London, 
1949, pp. 69 f. 

™ Similarly Jer. 31.20: ‘‘I have to remember him” (above, p. 32); also 
Isa. 49.15: JNDvN Rd DIN) mnsvn mds o2; Isa. 54.6: ONDN °D ONY) nwNI; 
Isa. 66.9: P18 Nd) DavE INT. 
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Would the waters of Noah deluge the earth 
So I have sworn not to be angry with you 

Or chastise you (more). 

Yea, the mountains may pass away 

And the hills remove, 

But my commitment (‘70n) from you never —- 
Not my covenant of peace (nibw na).” 


A promise is a promise, they insisted; a commitment is a 
commitment. God can no more repudiate a promise than he 
can be unjust. He cannot be capricious. Constancy is the very 
essence of God.” It is wholly unlike him to assault a friend, 
and his encounters with Jacob on the river bank and Moses 
on the road to Egypt are properly viewed as curious vestiges 
of an ancient demonism long outgrown. For the most part in 
the Bible, impulse had given way to principle. 

The author of Job devised a story to show what inconstancy 
might lead to. Once upon a time, God acted on an impulse, 
he tells us, and went on to regret it. The reproachful tone of 
God’s words to Satan reveals his regret. ‘“You persuaded me 
to attack him without provocation,’’ God complains, 12 »1n’Dm 
son wad (Job 2.3). And the author evolves the plot of the 
Job story out of the violence done by this impulsive act to the 
belief in God’s constancy, which belief, of course, his hero-victim 
can never abandon. Job’s God must be constant — he cannot 
abuse a friend, be the friend a person or a people, Israel or 
mankind. 

According to the thinking of biblical man, this, then, is a 
second limitation of God’s freedom. And perhaps it should be 
noted here that the two limiting factors have what may be 
called a moral quality in common. The requirement that God 
remain true to his commitment shares with the requirement 
that he be just, a moral quality. There is no mechanical necessity 
involved like that by which natural effects flow necessarily 


2 Cf, Num. 23.19; I Sam. 15.29. On God as warder of contracts, see Blank, 
“The Confessions of Jeremiah and the Meaning of Prayer,’ HUCA XXI 


(1948), P- 334: 
%3 For this use of on cf. Ezek. 6.10 and, perhaps, also Isa. 52.5. 
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from natural causes, nor any logical necessity like that which 
makes inevitable the conclusion of a syllogism — no formal or 
philosophical necessity. What is involved is a moral necessity — 
a constraint dictated by moral considerations. This, in passing, 
is what the two warring elements have in common — a moral 
quality. A moral necessity demands that in a given situation 
a just God will act in a certain way. And in the same situation, 
a moral necessity restrains a God committed to a different course 
from acting in that certain way. The consequences of God’s 
moral nature are at variance with his purpose. And thus the 
stage is set for conflict, tension, indecision, frustration, and hurt. 

One such situation is that to which God alludes in his word to 
Baruch. What he built and now must demolish, what he planted 
and must uproot, is the very people of whom he said: ‘How 
can I give thee up, O Ephraim; deliver thee over, Israel?’ 
(Hosea 11.8). 

There is something satanic about this dilemma. It is the 
perfect consummation of Beelzebub’s plot against God’s crea- 
tures, the fruit of his counsel. In Milton’s words, the prince 
of evil said of men: perhaps yet we may 


“Seduce them to our party, that their God 
May prove their foe, and with repenting hand 
Abolish his own works. This would surpass 
Common revenge and interrupt his joy 
In our confusion, and our joy upraise 
In his disturbance .. .’’%4 


Milton wrote the words for our scene and Wagner the music. 
The music is the “Unmut Motif” in the Valkyrie, the musical 
accompaniment to Wotan’s distress: “In my own fetters fast 
am I, I least free of all living,” ‘In eig’ner Fessel fing ich mich, 
ich unfreiester Aller.’’5 This is the music to fit God’s mood 
of indecision, frustration, and hurt. 

We have found the mood, found it exemplified in a few 
memorable passages. We have analyzed it —sought its genesis 


14 Paradise Lost, 11 ll. 368 ff. 
The Valkyrie, Act II, scene 2. 
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in conflicting elements — uncovered what — if God were a 
man — modern psychologists, no doubt, would call its “‘dy- 
namic.’’ And we have noted in passing the force or effect of 
a reference in the context of human grief to the analogous mood 
of God. 

It remains only to make explicit what has been suggested in 
this last respect. What is the effect of a reference to God’s 
pain in a context of human grief? It is this: that it provides 
a sense of proportion, lends to the human situation a divine 
perspective. The biblical author achieves this effect by the 
bold device of setting up against human self-pity the high 
tragedy of God’s own hurt. 

Nowhere in the Hebrew Bible do the ‘‘personhood”’ of God 
and his entanglement in the human situation stand more clearly 
revealed than in this recurrent pattern." 


© This paper was read before the British Society for Old Testament 
Study in Edinburgh, 1954. 
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HOMER AND BIBLE 


The Origin and Character of East Mediterranean Literature 
CYRUS H. GORDON, Dropsie College 


FOREWORD 


As.early as 1941, I noted that Ugaritic literature is of importance 
for its connections with Homeric epic (The Living Past, New 
York, 1941, p. 155). Meanwhile the relation between Ugarit and 
the Bible had become evident from the time the tablets began 
to be read in the early ’thirties. But it was not until about 1950 
that I observed that many of the parallels were triple — Ugaritic, 
Hebrew and Greek — pointing to an East Mediterranean epic 
tradition, with roots deep in the second millennium, and under- 
lying Homer and Bible. This tradition keeps reverberating in 
subsequent literature down to the present day because of the 
lasting impact of Greece and Israel. 

If I say so little about the parallels in Greek historiography 
and drama, on the one hand, or in rabbinic literature, on the 
other, it is only because I want at this time to establish the 
foundations of the subject, rather than to delineate its super- 
structure. My neglect of the Latin evidence stems from the same 
cause: Roman culture is an offshoot of the Greek heritage. By 
the same token, I have resisted the temptation to dwell on 
postclassical European parallels. 

This monograph is compact; perhaps too compact. The reader 
should refer to the sources cited in any paragraph that interests 
him. The documentation is adequate but not exhaustive; and 
many a paragraph in the pages that follow merits the treatment 
of a whole book. On reading my laconic manuscript | am re- 
minded of the Chinese theological student who, when asked to 
describe the Book of Hosea, remarked only: ‘Text corrupt; also 
women.” 

For two years now, I have been conducting seminars on the 
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subject of this monograph and discussing the topic with a number 
of students and friends. Among those who have made construc- 
tive comments, I wish to thank Walther Buchholz, Joan K. 
Gordon, Charles Pfeiffer, Nahum Sarna, Harold Stigers, Elizabeth 
Thomas, Fred Young and Wilbur Wallis. 


CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM IN BROAD OUTLINE 


1. Seas may serve as either barriers or links between groups 
of mankind. Prior to 1492 the Atlantic separated the people in 
Europe from those in America. Now, however, it links them ever 
closer. 

2. From the earliest historic times, the Mediterranean linked, 
rather than separated, the people on its various shores. This 
monograph deals with the East half of the Mediterranean be- 
cause the setting in time is relatively early, and in keeping with 
the general movement of culture from east to west, it was only 
the East Mediterranean that left written records during the 
period in question. A glance at the map will show that the 
distances involved are not great. It is possible to sail from Asia 
Minor to Crete in short stages coastally and via islands including 
Rhodes. Moreover, Cyprus lies rather close to Ugarit on the 
mainland. Even the biggest distances that the East Mediter- 
ranean sailor had to cross are tiny compared with those spanned 
in small craft by Pacific islanders. 

3. The existence of an East Mediterranean civilization was 
made possible by geographic factors.! Its hub was Crete, whose 


« By the third millennium the westward movement of Sumero-Akkadian 
civilization brought it to the shores of the East Mediterranean, and Egyptian 
culture moved with the Nile into the same area. For people to amount to 
anything in history, they must be exposed to civilizing forces. But the mere 
exposure does not guarantee historic greatness. Of the numerous ethnic groups 
around the East Mediterranean, the Hebrews and Greeks made the most of 
the challenge and live on as powerful elements in Western Civilization. Others, 
like the Hittites, Hurrians and Amorites, played considerable roles and dis- 
appeared from the scene. Some, like the Moabites, enjoyed a success that was 
merely local and transitory. Others, like the Perizzites, are only a name. 
Countless others are not even that. 
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first cultural remains are prior to the classical Sumerian Era 
of Mesopotamia and to the Pyramid Age of Egypt in the third 
millennium. Minoan culture, like every known culture, was 
indebted to forerunners and outside influences.? But its distinc- 
tiveness is not inferior to that of Sumer or Old Kingdom Egypt. 

4. While the third millennium witnessed the development of 
the cradles of civilization (notably Sumer, Egypt and Crete), 
the second millennium produced the international fusion of Near 
East cultures culminating in the Amarna Age (15th and 14th 
centuries, B. C.), when the Greeks and Hebrews made their debut 
on the stage of history.3 

5. Between about 1750 and 1450, a syllabic script called 
Linear A+ was used in Crete. But around the middle of the 
fifteenth century it gave way to Linear B marking not only a 
change in the syllabary,’ but also a change in language. The 
language of Linear B is Greek; some scholars suggest that we 
call it the Achaean dialect of Greek. The decipherment of Linear 
B by Michael Ventris establishes the Greeks as an ethnic factor 
in the East Mediterranean by the Amarna Age.° 

6. The Patriarchal Narratives in Genesis are the traditional 
origins of the Hebrew family. Until the actual personalities and 
events? mentioned in those narratives can be factually linked 
with extrabiblical sources, the date of the Patriarchal Age will 
remain subject to disagreement. Meanwhile, two matters are 
clear: (1) The social institutions reflected in those narratives 


2C. L. Woolley, Spadework, London, 1953, pp. 110-2, discusses inter- 
relations ‘between Crete and the mainland (notably Alalakh, in far north 
Canaan), stressing the contribution of the mainland to Crete. 

3 For the Amarna date of the Hebrew Patriarchal narratives, see my 
Introduction to Old Testament Times, Ventnor, N. J., 1953, pp. 100 ff. 

4A. J. Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossus I, 1921, pp. 612-48. 

5 Linear B, however, derived many signs from Linear A; A. J. Evans, 
Scripta Minoa 11, Oxford, 1952 (edited by J. L. Myres) lists 69 signs common 
to A and B (see pp. 6-23 and Table I). 

6 The latest article (at the time of this writing) by M. Ventris is “King 
Nestor’s Four-Handled Cups: Greek Inventories in Minoan Script,” Ar- 
chaeology 7, 1954, pp. 15-21. The development of the subject is treated with 
full documentation by Sterling Dow, ‘‘Minoan Writing,’’ American Journal 
of Archaeology 58, 1954, pp. 77-129. 

7 The nine kings named in Gen, 14 are the most hopeful clues, 
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have their most intimate connections with the legal contracts 
from Nuzu, and (2) the actual content of those narratives reflects 
the same standard of what is worthy of saga, that we find in 
Ugaritic literature. It is worth noting that both the Nuzu and 
Ugaritic tablets are products of the Amarna Age, suggesting 
that the Patriarchal Narratives are rooted in the same general 
period.® 

7. Since the two primary, pre-Roman elements of Western 
Civilization are the Greek and Hebrew, it follows that the dawn 
of Western Civilization is, in a sense, the combination of two 
branches of East Mediterranean culture that grew in the wake 
of the Amarna Age. It is herein that the historic significance of 
our subject lies. However, it is doubtful that the relationship 
between Greek and Hebrew literatures would have been clear 
without the evidence of other Near Eastern texts, especially 
those from Ugarit, which (more than any other) serve as the 
connecting link between Homer and the Bible. 

8. The spirits pervading Greek and Hebrew literatures are 
quite different from each other. Indeed the normal difference 
between any two nations in an international complex can alter 
drastically the manifestations of their common heritage. The 
historic connections between Israel and Mesopotamia? are estab- 
lished beyond question; but could any cultures be less similar 
than the Hebrew and Assyrian? No scholar denies the intimate 
relations between Ugarit and the Bible, and yet the atmospheres 
of the two are worlds apart. Nor must we reckon only with 
national differences, for personal differences can be enormous. 
Homer and Hesiod are the two leading names in Greek epic, but 
in spite of the same language and meter, it would be hard to 
conceive of two poems less alike than the Iliad and Works and 
Days. Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah are Hebrew prophets not 


§ The most recent discussion is my “The Patriarchal Narratives,”’ Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies 13, 1954, pp. 56-59. 

® As examples we may note: (1) Genesis derives Abraham from Ur via 
Haran. (2) The Hebrew and Mesopotamian deluge stories are intimately re- 
lated in detail. (3) Mesopotamian merchants introduced their law as the norm 
for writing contracts in Canaan. Thus, at Ugarit, the contracts are normally 
written in Babylonian. 
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separated so much in time and place; yet their divergent 
personalities have imparted radically different spirits to their 
respective books. Relationships, therefore, are not disproved by 
differences, any more than they are proved by accidental or 
sparse similarities. 

9. By the time an international heritage filters through 
different national milieus and is then reshaped by individual 
authors, the various reflexes of that international heritage may 
be so transformed that the average observer will fail to see the 
common denominator. This has happened to Hebrew and Greek 
literatures, regarded by their devotees as ‘‘the miracle of Zion”’ 
or ‘‘the miracle of Athens’’ respectively; whereas actually the 
literatures (and for that matter the entire civilizations) of the 
Greeks and Hebrews are parallel structures built upon the same 
East Mediterranean foundation. 

10. Evidence in historic studies should be as diversified as 
possible. This monograph is the philological counterpart of fully 
established archeological conclusions. The Minoan’? impact on 
Greece is so well known as to be banal. The Minoan evidence 
in Egypt and on the entire Syro-Palestinian coast is familiar to 
every East Mediterranean archeologist who has dealt with the 
comparative problems of the area. Moreover, the bearing of this 
(including the new material from Ugarit) on the Homeric problem 
has not escaped the attention of authors like H. L. Lorimer, 
Homer and the Monuments (London, 1950). Yet it is odd that 
even Lorimer uses only archeological material from Ugarit with- 
out a single reference to any Ugaritic epic passage. It stands to 
reason that, if Ugaritic artifacts have some bearing on Homeric 
epic, Ugaritic epic should have an even closer bearing thereon. 
Material should be compared primarily with like material: 
archeological with archeological, literary with literary. But this 
has not been done except for a scrap here and a scrap there.™ 


10 FE, g., R. Hamann, Griechische Kunst, Munich, 1949, pp. 35-56, where 
Minoan and Mycenean art is the backdrop for the subsequent periods of 
Greek art. 

1 The best discussion of the pre-Ugaritological parallels is W. Baum- 
gartner, “‘Israelitisch-griechische Sagenbeziehungen,”’ Schweiz. Archiv f. Volks- 


Runde 41, 1944, pp. I-29. 
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11. Along with the diversity of evidence (linguistic, philo- 
logical, artistic, archeological, sociological, etc.), it is necessary 
to establish contacts in time and place, if parallels are to stand 
as organic. In Egypt of the Eighteenth Dynasty, Cretans bearing 
Cretan gifts are depicted on murals. In the Twentieth Dynasty, 
Ramses III had to rescue Egypt by warding off an invasion of 
Mediterranean folk, including Minoanized Greeks such as the 
Philistines. Meanwhile, Ugarit had a Minoan colony which ties 
in with the Minoan art objects found there, and with the presence 
of a Caphtorian god of arts-and-crafts in the Ugaritic pantheon.” 
The distinctiveness of the Phoenicians, vis-a-vis the kindred 
Semites of the Syrian hinterland, observable in art and seaman- 
ship, must be due in large measure to the impact of East Medi- 
terranean (notably Minoan) folk who reached Phoenicia by ship, 
during the second millennium. R. A. S. Macalister’? was right 
in pointing this out, along with the decisive Philistine influence 
in shaping the civilization of Biblical Palestine.“ In the Pat- 
riarchal Period, the Philistines are peaceful folk around Gerar 
and Beersheba. Later came fresh invasions of more definitely 
Greek and warlike Philistines (around the time of Ramses II], » 
and centering about the Pentapolis), who subjugated the He- 
brews from the period of the Judges until the victories of David. 
The rise of the Hebrews from obscurity and tribalism to nation- 
hood and empire, was their response to the Philistine stimulus. 
The Philistines, who had migrated from the heart of the East 
Mediterranean, were the chief cultural influence brought to bear 
on Israel, during the latter’s formative period. The leadership of 
the Achaeans in the Iliad hails from the Mycenean centers of the 
Peloponnesus; and their allies include a sizable contingent from 


7% For the pre-Ugaritological evidence, see E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
tums, 2nd ed., Stuttgart and Berlin, II, 1, 1928, pp. 162-220. All the Ugaritic 
sources can be located quickly in the Glossary of my Ugaritic Manual, Rome, 
1955- 

13 The Philistines: Their History and Civilization, London, 1914. 

™ What happened is reflected in the name ‘‘Palestine’’=‘‘Philistia.”’ 
And yet we must repeat that cultural influences between Canaan and Crete 
were not one-way affairs. Thus Phoenician influence on Crete may be reflected 
in Il. 14:321-2 where Zeus speaks of “the daughter of far-famed Phoenix that 
bore me Minos,” 
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Crete itself. Accordingly the conclusions of this monograph would 
(even if we lacked the evidence at our disposal and presented in 
the following pages) have been a justifiable inference for the 
East Mediterranean in the wake of the Amarna Age.*s 

12. East Mediterranean literature can be expected in any 
island or coastal country in the entire area during the centuries 
in question. Its representatives are now available from Egypt 
(Late Egyptian Stories), Canaan (Ugarit'? and Hebrew), Ana- 
tolia (Hittite literature® and historiography), and Greece (start- 
ing with Homer and Hesiod). It is at present impossible to make 
extensive use of the Linear B material because all of the texts 
therein are economic and administrative. But it is only a matter 
of time before Minoan literary texts will be discovered on clay 
tablets. The influence of Babylonian writing habits was too 
strong during the Amarna Age to have left no literary texts in 
the East Mediterranean. It took until 1929 to discover them in 
Canaan (at Ugarit). Meanwhile, let us not forget that only a 
fraction of the many cities of Crete’? have been excavated. 

13. It will occur to some readers that Higher Criticism of 
the Bible and Homer should receive more attention than it gets 
in this study. However, it is well to remember that Higher 
Criticism is a legacy from a period before the age of archeological 
and epigraphical discovery. The impact of the age of discovery 
has not yet been adequately felt in philological circles, partly 
due to the deep roots of philological tradition, and partly due 
to the departmentalization that often segregates philologian from 


15 This general date refers to the period depicted in early Greek and 
Hebrew literatures; and not to the later periods, when our documents were 
redacted in their present form. The Amarna Age antiquity of much Greek and 
Hebrew material is demonstrated by the Ugaritic parallels pointed out in the 
following pages. 

1% See G. Lefebvre, Romans et contes égyptiens de l’époque pharaonique, 
Paris, 1949. 

17 See my Ugaritic Literature, Rome, 1949. 

18 Cf. A. Lesky, ‘‘Hethitische Texte und griechischer Mythos,” Anzeiger 
der phil.-hist. Klasse der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 1950, 
no. 9, Pp. 137—59- 

19 Od. 19:174 refers to the 90 cities of Crete. However schematic this 
number may be, it is interesting as a parallel to the 90 cities captured by Baal 
(Ug. 51:VII:12). 
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archeologist. No one in his right mind will deny that composi- 
tions such as the Iliad or Genesis are what the word “‘composi- 
tion’’ implies. Like all creations, they are not fashioned ex nzhilo. 
A masterpiece such as the Iliad can only be the culmination of a 
long and rich tradition. Its author fell heir to a large repertoire 
of epic material, from which he could select, to which he could 
add, and which he could modify so as to create a finished master- 
piece that remains unexcelled in world epic. To detach this epi- 
sode or that document?® and ascribe an early or a late date is 
an arbitrary procedure that will not enlighten us at a time 
when we can more profitably restudy the classics against the 
background of newly discovered sources. 

14. The ‘“‘P” stratum of the Pentateuch is generally ascribed 
to the period of the Second Temple (say, the Fifth Century, 
B. C.). However, newly discovered texts show that much of the 
material ascribed to P is very early, even pre-Mosaic.?! Accord- 
ingly, the distinguished and deviationist Higher Critic, Ezekiel 
Kaufmann, makes P the earliest instead of the latest stratum in 
the Pentateuch, or at least pre-D. The designation of attributing 
hypothetical dates to hypothetical strata, as ‘“‘historical’’?? is 
a misnomer that need not deceive us. Whether one builds a 
system on Wellhausen’s ‘‘orthodox’’ Higher Criticism or on 
Kaufmann’s “‘heretical’’ Higher Criticism, makes little difference 
methodologically. In this monograph there is no desire to con- 


20 W. J. Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer's Odyssey, Oxford, 1930, 
carries on the tradition of T. W. Allen, Homer: The Origin and the Transmission, 
Oxford, 1924, in attacking the conventional Higher Criticism of Homer. What 
Woodhouse (p. 240) says about Homer’s expressions holds mutatis mutandis 
for the content of Homer at other levels as well: ‘‘The words and phrases and 
turns of expression... have been used a thousand times yet with each re- 
petition the poet hits the nail on the head, and his lines seem newly minted 
for just this place and occasion.”’ 

2x Cases in point are the elements of the flood story that go back to old 
Mesopotamian origins; e. g., the reeds (Hebrew gaénim, not ginnim) in Gen. 
6.14 telling of the construction of the ark (cf. Introduction to Old Testament 
Times, p. 38, n. 31). 

2 Q. Eissfeldt (‘Recht und Grenze archaologischer Betrachtung des Alten 
Testaments,” Orientalisiische Literaturzeitung 49, 1954, pp. 101-8), while 
defending ‘‘die historisch-kritische Wissenschaft”’ (p. 108), admits the need of 
revising it in view of the growing corpus of facts. 
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struct a system, but only to go where the facts in the sources 
lead us. 

15. Colophons on the literary tablets from Ugarit date them 
in the reign of King Niqmad II, who paid tribute to the Hittite 
monarch Suppiluliuma, thus providing us with a terminus ad 
quem in the fourteenth century B. Cc. So, if there is a clear parallel 
of an organic character between Ugaritic literature, on the one 
hand, and Hebrew or Greek literatures, on the other, the element 
involved must be pre-Mosaic and pre-Homeric, and not as late 
as the conventional date ascribed to the Biblical or Homeric 
stratum by pre-1929 scholarship. For example, H. T. Wade- 
Gery, (The Poet of the Iliad, Cambridge, 1952, pp. 32 ff.), com- 
mitting himself to the ‘“‘hypothesis’”’ that Homer “‘was a consider- 
able innovator” (p. 32), cites as an example of Homer’s originality, 
Iliad 1:198 ff. (p.41) about Athena’s intervention in a quarrel, 
when Achilles draws his sword on Agamemnon. However, as we 
shall note below (§157), the scene is pre-Homeric and now 
attested in Ugarit. 

16. The hypercritical approach to Homeric or Biblical prob- 
lems persists among so many professional scholars that some 
authors find it worthwhile to combat it. There are many reput- 
able Bible scholars who maintain that references to the Philis- 
tines in the Patriarchal Narratives are anachronistic. That the 
establishment of the Philistines (qua Caphtorians*4) in Palestine 
since pre-Patriarchal times is indicated by all the pertinent 
evidence*s has still not eradicated the fallacious hypercritical 
view. Similarly V. Bérard devoted much of his career to authen- 
ticating the Phoenician contacts in the Homeric poems,” even 
though there was never any real reason to doubt the authenticity 


23 This refers not only to works written before the discovery of the Ugaritic 
tablets in 1929, but also to subsequent books that have not recognized the 
bearing of the tablets on the problem. 

24 ‘‘Philistine’’ overlaps and even interchanges with “Cretan” (Ezek. 25.16) 
or ‘‘Caphtorian” (Deut. 2.23; Amos 9.7; etc.). 

25 Introduction to Old Testament Times, pp. 108-9. 

26 See especially Les Phéniciens et l’Odyssée \-II, Paris, 1927. Other books 
of Bérard that may interest the reader, include La résurrection d’Homére: Le 
drame épique, Paris, 1930; L’Odyssée d’Homere, Paris, 1931; and Tables Odys- 
séennes, Paris, 1932 (with Greek-Semitic vocabulary). 
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of Phoenicia in the world of either the Iliad or Odyssey, no 
matter how early a date one might choose from all the dates 
ever proposed for either poem. And yet L. A. Stella has, not 
without good reason, deemed it necessary to demonstrate that 
the Phoenicians are attested in the second millennium at Ugarit, 
so that they cannot be considered anachronistic in Homer; see 
her article ‘‘Importanza degli scavi di Ras Shamra per il prob- 
lema fenicio dei poemi omerici,’’ Archeologia Classica 4, 1952, 
PDw72=76: 

17. The surest clue to the outside influence on any literature 
comes from the literature itself. If the reader wants a factual 
key to what the Homeric epics owe to the East Mediterranean, 
all he has to do is to scan the geographical names in an indexed 
edition of Homer. There he will find that Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Syria, the whole coast of Asia Minor, Crete, Cyprus and other 
islands are in the Homeric world. If one looks at the proper 
names in the Ugaritic tablets, he will find Caphtor (=Crete and 
nearby areas), Alashia (= Cyprus), Lebanon, Sidon, Tyre, Syria, 
Edom, the Hittites and Egypt among them. If one reads the 
Bible with regard for the foreign names, he will see that Ionia,?7 
the Hittites, Crete,’ Cyprus,?? Philistia, Edom and Egypt are 
among them. Moreover, it is instructive to note in what contexts, 
periods and with what frequency such names occur. Egyptian 
references to the Mediterranean, especially around the Syro- 
Palestinian coast, abound in Egyptian records. Thus each liter- 
ature tells us where to look for the interrelations in any given 
period and in what branch of cultural activity. A study of the 
Homeric, Ugaritic, Phoenician, Hebrew, Egyptian, Minoan, Ana- 
tolian and other East Mediterranean onomastica will point to 
the same conclusions as the present study of the literary texts. 

18. More evidence is bound to come up. The day may arrive 
when the combined bulk of Anatolian, Minoan, Ugaritic and 
Egyptian literary texts may rival that of Hebrew, if not of Greek. 
With more evidence we shall be able to check our results in 


27 Hebrew Yawan. 

28 Called “‘Caphtor.”’ 

29 Hebrew Kittim refers to the Cypriotes of Kition, if not of the whole 
island. 
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detail and refine our conclusions. But at any given time, we can 
only use what we actually possess. Nor will the day ever come 
when we shall be certain that no more evidence will come to 
light. The broad outlines of East Mediterranean literary devel- 
opments are now clear. Moreover, the crucial evidence from 
Ugarit has not hitherto been brought to bear on this question 
which lies at the heart of the origins of Western Civilization. 
This alone calls for the exposition of the subject at this time. 

19. Method comes out of the problem and its material. It 
was natural enough for the Homeric problem to be tackled in 
terms of fine-art, weapons, metals, etc. when archeological evi- 
dence from Troy, Mycenae, Knossos and other sites evoked a 
re-evaluation. This monograph deals with the bearing of new 
literary evidence on old literary classics. Some of the parallels 
are due to simple references to widespread institutions or mater- 
ials. Others are more narrowly literary, being of a stylistic 
character. The mass of the evidence, however, is actual narrative 
content, reflecting what people in the East Mediterranean con- 
sidered worthy of saga. That certain elements are taken from 
daily life, while others are fantastic, makes little difference for 
present purposes. That the wondrous use of the Greek aegis is 
exactly the same as the Hebrew ‘“‘staff of God’’ ($126) may at 
first seem more impressive than the parallels concerning real life. 
But this should not be so upon deeper reflection. To clarify this, 
we may point out that personal beauty ($85) and sex scandal 
(§§86—92) occur in all societies and periods. Yet both phenomena 
occur frequently in the Hebrew historical books (Genesis through 
Kings) down through David’s reign and never thereafter. What 
is worthy of saga transcends the unimaginative distinction be- 
tween reality and fancy. 

20. A distinguished classicist, in noting the economic char- 
acter of the Linear B tablets, despairs of finding an ‘“Ur-Ilias”’ 
in the Minoan sphere.’° As I see it, however, the Ur-Ilias of 
Crete has already been found, albeit in Semitic dress. The Ugar- 
itic Legend of Kret is of Cretan derivation as the name of the 
hero indicates. Like the Iliad, the story concerns a war waged so 


30 S. Dow, American Journal of Archaeology 58, 1954, pp. 77-129. 
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that a king might regain his rightful wife who is being withheld 
from him, in a distant city. This theme is found nowhere among 
known texts in any language prior to our East Mediterranean 
tablets of the Amarna Age. It is alien to the older extant litera- 
tures of Egypt and Mesopotamia. That it permeated the East 
Mediterranean is clear from the fact that it occurs in truncated 
form also in the Bible, which tells us that David won the Princess 
Michal as wife, but that she was taken away from him so that 
he had to rewin her later. David’s career was intertwined with 
Philistine contacts. Hence in time and place, we expect his saga 
to bear the stamp of East Mediterranean tradition. Royal epic 
in the East Mediterranean tradition called for the theme of the 
king losing his bride and then rewinning her.3% 

21. The people of the East Mediterranean (with the excep- 
tion of Egypt) tended to be split up into little districts or tribes. 
Israel has left a record of how it emerged from tribalism to 
nationhood, only to split again into two kingdoms upon the 
death of Solomon. But the aim of reuniting all the tribes remained 
the ideal of the prophets and political leaders of stature.3? The 
Greeks were not united before Alexander, and upon his death 
they split into a number of kingdoms. Leaders of nations like 
Israel and Greece had the problem of welding disparate elements 
into a unified whole. This characterized not only the two most 
important people of the East Mediterranean as seen from our 
vantage point (to wit, Israel and Greece)3} but others as well. 
Indeed there could be no nation in the entire area (outside 
Egypt) without a vigorous and conscious process of ethnic 
integration. 

22. The traditions of early Israel aim at establishing a feeling 
of kinship and common destiny of a group of ethnic elements 
idealized as The Twelve Tribes. To accomplish this, the latter 
are made the descendants of one and the same Patriarch. They 


3 The romantic elements in the Mahabharata and Ramayana suggest 
that Indo-Europeans injected this mood into East Mediterranean epic. 

x This holds for the north (Hos. 2.2) as well as south; and for the pre- 
Exilic (Jer. 3.18; 33.7; 50.4), Exilic (Ezek. 37.15-22; 47.13) and post-Exilic 
(Zech. 8.13) prophets. 

33 Importance is here measured by effect on subsequent history. 
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are further bound by a common history in which wars by, and 
even among, the tribes are portrayed without condemning or 
embittering any of the tribes, but rather depicting them as kins- 
men destined for nationhood together. Moreover, the narratives 
are calculated to excite interest in their warlike ancestors rather 
than to alienate tribe from tribe.34 The culmination of Israel's 
heroic age ($90) is the Monarchy united and glorious under 
David. The Law, or Five Books of Moses, have for millennia 
been the core of Hebrew tradition, for while they do not tell 
of the Conquest and Davidic Monarchy, they establish the kin- 
ship of the tribes, their common religion and law, their emergence 
as a people in the Exodus, and their arrival at the Promised 
Land with the divine assurance of possessing it.35 The use to 
which the Law was put appears in the account of the reign of 
Josiah (II Kings 22-23). The King wanted to reunite Israel and 
Judah. The discovery of the Law in 621 B.c. during his reign 
and his summoning of the people to Jerusalem for a seven day 
celebration of the Passover, were leading features of his program. 
The Passover (rather than the other pilgrimage festivals: Penta- 
cost and Tabernacles) became the national festival par excellence 
because it celebrates the Exodus when all the tribes emerged 
from obscurity to nationhood. During Passover the entire Law 
could be read to the people. A Passover convocation was much 
like a Greek panegyris; the entire Pentateuch could be read at 
the one, much as the entire Iliad might be read at the other.%° 
Since the 5,845 verses of the Law number but a fraction of the 
16,673 lines of the Iliad, which was read in toto at convocations 
such as the Great Panathenaia in Athens, I cannot subscribe 
to the prevailing view that Josiah’s Law book must have been 
only a part of Deuteronomy. Rather must it have been much 


34 Note how II Sam. 1 depicts interdynastic respect; the Judean David 
expresses admiration and love for the Benjaminite dynasty that he supplanted. 

35 Indeed the omission of subsequent history with its fatal divisions, would 
favor the reconciliation of Israel and Judah. In this regard, the position of the 
Samaritans (whose Canon is limited to the Pentateuch) had something in its 
favor. 

36 The Samaritans read from the Pentateuch before the sacrifice of the 
paschal lamb. 
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like our present Pentateuch, including certainly the Patriarchal 
narratives and the Exodus which are indispensable for fulfilling 
the main purpose of convocations such as Josiah’s; namely, 
national union. 

23. We are to view the Iliad in the same light. As a whole, 
it is a literary masterpiece; but its purpose was not art for art’s 
sake. Nor are we to be deceived by its introduction into thinking 
that the raison d’étre of that epic is the wrath of Achilles. The 
aim of the Iliad is to provide the far-flung members of the Greek 
people with an epic that would help weld them into a great 
nation. The ideal of the Iliad was not accomplished until Alexan- 
der’s reign. But in the meantime the Iliad had paved the way 
for Alexander’s achievement. If we examine the Iliad in this 
light, what do we find? First, it does not divide Greek from 
Greek. The Trojans and their allies are treated with as much 
decorum and honor as the Achaeans and their allies. Moreover, 
in the Catalogue of the Ships and in scattered descriptions of 
heroes (on both sides) with their genealogies, satisfaction is given 
to all the elements of the Hellenic world: in Greece, Asia Minor 
and the islands. Pilgrims from widely scattered areas, attending 
the festivals where the Iliad was read, could listen with pride 
to the glories of their own epic hero, no matter whether they 
were Ionian, Cretan, or Peloponnesian. The Iliad tells how once 
the Greek world had participated in the glorious and manly 
Trojan War; listening to the Iliad could only inspire the entire 
Greek people with heroic sentiments and the vision of nationhood. 

24. Nor was it necessary for a national program to be aimed 
at an ethnic unity, such as the Greek or Hebrew. (Besides nations 
like Italy, France and Germany, there can exist also a Switzer- 
land, whose varied elements are firmly united). The little realm 
of Ugarit was full of different ethnic groups: Hurrian, Hittite, 
Subarean, Cypriote, etc. There is a ritual text (no. 2) to be read 
aloud at public convocations for the purpose of uniting them 
all into the Ugaritic body politic. 

25. Thus Israel, Greece and Ugarit had texts for the great 
problem in that part of the world: national union. The texts of 
each nation differ enormously from each other. Ugaritic text 2 
is a ritual cementing the component ethnic elements of the realm 
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through its leaders. The Iliad extols the heroism of the far-flung 
Greek world to inculcate unity; and this is couched in matchless 
artistry. The Pentateuch is far more complex than either its 
little Ugaritic or majestic Greek counterpart. It is infinitely more 
many-sided than any other national epic of any age. But perhaps 
its most distinctive feature is its universal framework. Genesis 
leads up to the Patriarchs with the story of the Creation and the 
peoples of the world, showing how Israel fits into the broad 
scheme of things. The Bible and the Iliad are parallel responses to 
the same East Mediterranean stimulus that evoked literary in- 
struments for shaping nations throughout the area. While it is 
true that Hebrew and Greek authors made the Bible and Iliad, 
it is also conversely true that the Bible and Iliad made the 
Hebrew and Greek nations.37 

26. The Odyssey too has a prehistory enshrined in the litera- 
ture of the ancient Near East. It has not escaped the notice of 
orientalists that the Odyssey, insofar as it is the episodic wan- 
derings of a hero, is anticipated by the Gilgamesh Epic. However, 
there are major differences between the two. Thus while the 
Odyssey unfolds on the sea and its shores, Gilgamesh’s peregri- 
nations are (with one exception) continental.3’ This is not to 
deny that the Gilgamesh Epic, which enjoyed enormous popu- 
larity in the ancient Near East and was widely translated into 
foreign languages including Hittite (which came into contact 
with Ionia), has had some ultimate effect on Homer’s Odyssey.3? 
But there is a much more intimate parallel: the Egyptian Odyssey 
of Wenamon in the eleventh century B. c.4° Wenamon was sent 


37 It is instructive to note that the keen devotion of the modern Israelis 
to the Bible is nationalistic rather than religious. 

38 The continental wanderings of the Hebrew Patriarchs (to and from 
Mesopotamia, Canaan and Egypt) may be due in part to literary motifs re- 
quiring such peregrinations that terminate in homecoming. However, while 
the Gilgamesh Epic, Sinuhe, Shipwrecked Sailor, Wenamon and Odyssey deal 
with the homecoming of a wandering individual, the climax of the Patriarchal 
wanderings is the homecoming of a nation. 

39 Since we possess parts of the Gilgamesh Epic in Hittite translation, it 
is quite probable that the story reached the Greeks on the Ionian coast before 
the traditional date of the Trojan War. 

40 The most convenient reference book for many of the oriental com- 
positions discussed in this monograph is J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern 
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on a mission to Byblos. Like Odysseus, he traveled by ship on 
the East Mediterranean. En route, he had misadventures and 
escapades at Dor, just south of Haifa. After fulfilling his mission 
(and for that matter, even before fulfilling it), he wants to go 
home to Egypt. Pursued by enemies, he is forced to sail to 
Cyprus, where he seeks protection from the Island Queen. There 
the papyrus breaks off, and we have no more of the story, except 
the clear inference that he at last got home again. Wenamon 
and the Odyssey are both episodic wanderings of a guileful hero, 
from isle to isle and shore to shore in the East Mediterranean. 
Many an episode is a narrow escape from a tight squeeze. The 
unifying thread is the goal of coming home after long years of 
wandering. 

27. The question arises as to whether the general character 
of Wenamon’s story is a product of Egypt. There is actually 
every reason to answer in the affirmative. Late Egyptian litera- 
ture (including Wenamon) had behind it the world’s first secular 
literature; namely, the Middle Egyptian Stories. The most 
famous of the latter is the Romance of Sinuhe, according to 
which the hero Sinuhe, after many years of wandering and so- 
journing in Syria, at last reaches his goal of coming home again 
to Egypt. Thus Middle Kingdom Egypt already had the story 
of homecoming after long years of absence and wandering on land. 
But there is another Middle Egyptian story called the Ship- 
wrecked Sailor, telling how an Egyptian was shipwrecked on a 
magic isle, and, only after harrowing experiences, is rescued and 
returns home laden with gifts by the huge serpent inhabiting 
the isle. The sea of that tale is the Red Sea. The wreck of Odys- 
seus on wondrous isles is a parallel that has been noted by 
scholars.4* We could add further analogues in detail, such as 
Odysseus’ coming home laden with the gifts of the Phaeacians, 
who dwelt on a wondrous isle. But the important consideration 
is that Middle Egyptian stories attest the motifs of episodic 
wandering (in Sinuhe) and of hazardous adventure by sea (in Ship- 
wrecked Sailor) — both culminating in homecoming — which 


Texts (Relating to the Old Testament), Princeton, 1950. See pp. 25-29 for J. 
Wilson’s translation of Wenamon with bibliography for the sources. 
4 Lefebvre, op. cit., discusses such comparative studies. 
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were combined in Wenamon with a shift of scene to the East 
Mediterranean: the hub of international civilization from the 
Amarna Age on. The Odyssey is the Greek masterpiece of the 
same East Mediterranean theme going back to Egyptian origins. 
28. The Odyssey has no momentous problem. It is a first- 
rate story; the interest is narrative, however high its dactylic 
hexameters rank in the annals of world poetry. In Western 
literature it is the first (and, in poetry, still the best) composition 
designed for entertainment; and in this it is eminently successful. 
No matter how much the Odyssey surpasses Egyptian enter- 
tainment literature, it owes its essential entertaining nature to 
its Egyptian forerunners with roots in extant Middle Egyptian 
stories. Thus, Occidental pleasure literature is a development, 
through the Odyssey, of a well-documented Egyptian contribu- 
tion. Why it was Egypt that made this contribution is clear. 
The nations of the Near East had to struggle constantly with 
the urgent problem of nationhood; first, to create nations out 
of ethnic fragments by building a feeling of kinship, solidarity 
and the morale to fight for land; then, to hold on to what was 
won. The latter necessity never ended until the destruction of 
the nation. The one exception to this pattern in the area was 
Egypt, which by around 3000 B. c. had evolved a homogeneous 
civilization throughout Upper and Lower Egypt. Egypt had 
little to fear from the outside; the land was approachable only 
from the north and south extremities of. the long Nile valley. 
Egyptian nationhood was a firm reality that needed no propa- 
ganda or epic. Egypt at times conquered foreign areas, but was 
not itself invaded except for the relatively brief Hyksos interlude, 
until the seventh century B.c. When Middle Egyptian enter- 
tainment literature was created, Egypt had never been invaded. 
Accordingly, Egypt was the one nation of Near East antiquity 
so released from the burden of nationalism that it could produce 
the light literature? which reached Europe via the Odyssey. 
29. We have seen (§§ 23, 25, 26) that the Iliad and Odyssey, 


42 All nations have diverting tales in oral form. But the Egyptians went 
on to transform such tales into a written literature because of their earthly 
conception of the afterlife, which required good reading among the pleasures 
of the deceased. Our copies of Sinuhe, for example, come from burials. 
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each viewed as a whole, follow plots that were also in vogue 
along the Syrian and Egyptian shores of the Mediterranean. 
Much of the discussion in the ensuing chapters will deal with 
isolated incidents and details. That we are dealing with genetic 
relationships, rather than accidental parallels, follows from the 
fact that both as whole entities and, at the same time, in innu- 
merable details, there is demonstrable agreement. No comparable 
array of parallels can be made between Homeric Epic and the 
pre-Amarna literatures of Egypt and Mesopotamia. Our conclu- 
sions are precisely what is indicated by considerations of time, 
place and historic developments. 

30. It cannot be stated too emphatically that our literary 
evidence is supported by every other kind of available evidence, 
without any contradiction. Because there is full agreement on 
the part of all competent archeologists, there is no point in 
rehashing long-known archeological evidence (though we shall 
indicate new archeological data from time to time below). Yet 
it is worth pointing out some linguistic evidence in the inter- 
national vocabulary of the ancient East Mediterranean. 

31. Homeric dorp- (Il. 19:208) ‘‘food, a meal,’’ has no plau- 
sible Indo-Hittite etymology. It is identical with Egyptian drp, 
“to feed, offer food to.’’ Since drp is attested in Old Egyptian 
of the third millennium,*3 it appears that it moved from Egypt 
toward Greece, via the Mediterranean. 

32. Hebrew m*kéra(h) (Gen. 49.5) has long been identified 
with Greek makaira, ‘‘sword.’’ It is no wonder that the warlike 
Philistines taught the Hebrews such a military term.‘ 

33. Since the Philistines hailed from the Caphtorian seat of 
a great architectural tradition,‘ it was natural for them to intro- 


43 The form of the Pyramid Texts is dip. 

44 The Philistines were more than just fighters; they had a technology 
that supplied their troops with armament and they pursued a policy that kept 
Israel disarmed and without the technology for making or maintaining weap- 
ons (I Sam. 13.19-23). It has long been agreed that the Hebrews borrowed 
the military term géba‘, ‘‘helmet,’’ from the Philistines. 

45 This is abundantly evident in the actual buildings excavated at East 
Mediterranean sites of the second millennium B. c. in Canaan and Asia Minor. 
At Ugarit the architectural finds dovetail with the texts that depict the deity 
who erects temples as a native of Caphtor (§$141-2). 
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duce a word for “‘chamber’’; to wit, Heb. lisSka(h) (cf. Greek 
leské, which has no Semitic etymology). 

34. The technically superior Philistines apparently intro- 
duced new kinds of torches and lamps, to judge from the non- 
Semitic loanword lappid in early Hebrew;47 cf. Greek lampades. 
The name of Deborah’s husband, Lappidoth, confirms the bor- 
rowing during the Heroic Age. 

35. The Kret text records, as worthy of saga, the baking of 
large bread supplies to equip a large troop movement.‘® This 
explains the emphasis on the baking of massa(h), a non-Semitic 
word meaning “‘unleavened bread,”’ in the account of the Exodus 
from Egypt. The related Greek maza, ‘‘barley cake,’’ points to 
a loan into Hebrew via the Philistines, who may have introduced 
the Cretan custom as attested in the Cretan Epic of Kret. It 
is interesting to note that a military institution of the warlike 
Philistines has been transformed into a cultic phenomenon of 
Judaism. 

36. Another non-Semitic Hebrew word of cultic importance 
is mim, “‘blemish,’”’ which can hardly be dissociated from Greek 
mom/(os), ‘“blame.’’ Hebrew ritual purity required that sacrificial 
animals be “without blemish.’’ This expression may reflect East 
Mediterranean values that transcended cultic usage, for in Homer 
amymon ‘without blemish,” is frequently applied to heroes and 
heroines. 

37. The important field of Minoan loanwords in Egyptian 
and Northwest Semitic’? is about to unfold because of the in- 
cipient decipherment of the Linear B tablets. The controls at 
our disposal from the Egyptian and Semitic ends are fortunately 
good. In brief, they are as follows: A cultural term that appears 
in Egyptian during the second millennium, but is absent in Old 
Egyptian,>° merits investigation as a Minoan loan. The same 


46 As noted by E. Renan (see A. J. Evans, Scripta Minoa I, Oxford, 1909, 
D7 Mad) 

47 As noted by Sayce (see Evans, loc. cit.). 

48 Krt:83 ff., 174 ff. 

49 This covers Canaanite (Hebrew, Phoenician and closely kindred dia- 
lects), Ugaritic and Syro-Aramaic. 

5° J. e., of the Pyramid Age in the third millennium, 
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holds for non-Semitic words, absent in East5* and South*? Sem- 
itic, but appearing in Northwest Semitic upon contact with the 
Minoans in the second millennium. If one and the same word 
(such as hdm or tkt in §§38, 39) occurs in both Egyptian and 
Northwest Semitic under the conditions stated above, the Mi- 
noan derivation becomes highly probable, since continental Af- 
rican derivation is unlikely for Northwest Semitic, and continental 
Asiatic derivation is unlikely for Egyptian. Substantiation rests 
with the forthcoming evidence from Linear B. (But we must 
realize that Mediterranean vocabulary, even if attested in 
Linear B, may come from a host of origins.) 

38. Hdom, ‘footstool,’ is attested only in Northwest Sem- 
itic (Ugaritic, Hebrew, Syriac) and Egyptian after the impact 
of Minoan influence (§37). The Ugaritic god of craftsmanship 
fashions hdm id (51:1:35) ‘‘ a footstool of Ida’ =an Idaean or 
Cretan footstool. (Note Il. 14:240 for Hephaistus as fashioner 
of thrones with footstools.) It is natural that the Minoans 
should leave lexical evidence of their exports; cf. the artistic 
creations called kaftérim in Hebrew, named after Caphtor. Ida, 
the high mountain in central Crete, was associated in antiquity 
with artistic workmanship.’3 The name ‘‘Ida’’ may be the clue 
to the source of major elements in the Hebrew creation account, 
which are not of Egyptian or Mesopotamian origin. Gen. 2.6 
states that ‘‘’éd rises out of the earth and waters all the surface 
of the ground.”’ The traditional rendering of ’éd as ‘‘mist’’ and 
the pan-Babylonian identification with Sumerian 7d ‘“‘river’”’ are 
unsatisfactory. Rivers do not rise; they descend. What rises 
from the earth to water the ground is a mountain carrying its 
streams to the surrounding countryside. Accordingly, it is worth 
considering that ’éd means Ida, pointing to East Mediterranean 
elements in the Biblical Creation. (There is one objection, how- 
ever, that requires clarification; namely, that the Greek form 
of Ida begins with long 7-, whereas ’éd reflects short 7-. Finesse 


st Viz., Akkadian with its Babylonian and Assyrian dialects. 

5? To wit, Arabic, South Arabic and Ethiopic. 

53 Pliny (Natural History 7:56, 197) reports that Hesiod stated that the 
Idaean Dactyls taught the smelting and tempering of iron in Crete (§141). 
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in the phonetics of East Mediterranean loans will take some 
time to establish.) 

39. There is a kind of ship called tkt in Ugaritic and skty in 
Egyptian.s4 The appearance of this word in time and in place, 
as well as other circumstances as outlined in §37, point to Minoan 
origin. The meaning is appropriate for a loan introduced by the 
seafaring Minoans. Since some of the Linear B tablets concern 
ships, we may expect further data from Crete in the near 
future. 

40. It is inevitable that the subject of our investigation will 
eventually put Greek and Hebrew culture in lights quite dif- 
ferent from those to which we are accustomed. To take but one 
striking example: Minoan civilization has two traditional leaders. 
The greater is Minos, to whom the divine law was revealed on a 
mountains to fix the pattern of society. The lesser was Daedalus, 
mastercraftsman of Minos. The obvious analogy of Moses with 
Minos has been noted long ago,5® but scholars have failed to 
see the reflection of Daedalus in Bezalel, mastercraftsman of 
Moses (Ex. 36.1 — 38.22 ff.). In the artistic Minoan civilization, 
Daedalus was a necessity. In the unartistic Hebrew tradition, 
Bezalel might have been omitted.57 But so strong was the Minoan 
standard that Hebrew tradition mirrors Daedalus by Bezalel, 
as well as Minos by Moses. Bezalel’s Minoan inspiration is cor- 
roborated by the name of a group of his creations: the kaftérim 
(Ex. 37.17, 19, 20, 21, 22), whose connection with Caphtor is 
clear. The Mosaic structure of Hebrew tradition is not in the 
manner of Egypt or Mesopotamia, but of the East Mediter- 
ranean, whose hub was Crete. 


54 Ug. t was pronounced much like Eg. s. It is unfortunate that the 
problems of transliteration impose on the general reader difficulties that 
have no basis in reality. A more substantial problem is posed by the re- 
semblance of skty and Old Kingdom msktt. But we must recognize that 
cultural interplay between Egypt and the Mediterranean, though accelerated 
in the second millennium, was already well under way in the third millennium. 

ss Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities 2:61. 

56 BF. g., J. Baikie, The Sea-Kings of Crete, London, 3rd. ed., 1920, p. 136. 

57 So dependent were the Hebrews in the material arts that they had to 
call in the Phoenicians to construct the Temple in Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER II 


SOCIETY 


41. East Mediterranean society had a large class of nobles 
constituting a check on the power of the king. The epic, which 
shows little interest in the common man,5* is addressed to, and 
sides with, the ruling class. When Thersites (Il. 2:225-42) up- 
braids King Agamemnon, the poet’s sympathy is solidly with 
the King even though Thersites’ tirade is not altogether unjus- 
tified. Odysseus accordingly takes Thersites to task and puts 
him in his place brutally. The same theme occurs in Israel’s 
heroic age; David, in his hour of need, is reviled by Shimei, 
whom Joab (like Odysseus) would have handled roughly (II Sam. 
16.59). 

42. The divinity of kings (Od. 4:621, 689-92) was a concept 
that enhanced royal authority. Kret, son of El, was not only 
divine but even the son of the head of the pantheon,’? exactly 
like Sarpedon son of Zeus (Il. 16:522). In Egypt, every Pharaoh 
was the god Horus incarnate, suckled at the breasts of Isis.°° 
Also in Ugarit, the prince, destined to become king, is repre- 
sented as suckled at the breasts of Asherah and Anath, the 
divine wet nurses. Royal sucklings, in the act of drinking milk 
from the nipples of a goddess, are depicted in an ivory panel of 
a royal bed found at Ugarit.* Unlike the Egyptian representative 
of this theme (with only one suckling), the Ugaritic variant 
shows two royal sucklings in keeping with textual references to 
‘the two who suck the breast.’’® (Are we to compare the institu- 
tion of dual kingship such as flourished at Sparta?) ‘‘The breast 
of kings’ in Isa. 60.16 shows that the concept of divine kingship 
was known in Israel too. Against this background, dzotrefés 


58 Contrast the aristocratic atmosphere of the Old Testament with the 
prominence of common folk in the New Testament. 

59 Text 125:20-21. 

6° Often portrayed in Egyptian art. 

6t Text 128:I1:25-28. 

6 The act is carved on an ivory panel of the royal Ugaritic bed published 
by Cl. Schaeffer, Id/ustrated London News, March 27, 1954, p. 489, fig. 6. 

% Text sr: Itliar, VIS§6, 
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(Il. 2:445; 14:27; 17:685; etc.), frequently applied to kings, does 
not mean that they were nurtured by Zeus, but rather that they 
had been qualified for divine kingship by sucking the breasts of 
a goddess. 

43. The deportment and condition of the king were regarded 
as affecting the whole realm. Od. 19:109-14 states that a good 
king fears the gods, is lord over many mighty men and upholds 
justice, with the result that the earth bears grain, the trees are 
laden with fruit, the flocks multiply, the sea yields fish and the 
people prosper. The Epic of Kret provides a parallel (though 
parallels to this theme are well nigh universal); when Kret sins, 
he becomes ill so that he cannot uphold justice (127:27-54), 
with the result that drought and famine befall the land (126:II1: 
12-16). 

44. To what extent people were carried away by the fiction 
of divine kingship is hard to say. All we know is that in epic 
literature, death, or impending death, raised the problem in 
Kkret’s case as to whether El’s son could die (125:20-23) and 
implied in Sarpedon’s case that Zeus did not rescue his own son 
(U616:521-2) 

45. One of the features of a heroic age (whose general charac- 
teristic is instability combined with decentralization) is lability 
of leadership. The principle of charismatic (7. e., inspired, non- 
hereditary) leadership (exemplified in the Book of Judges) is so 
strong that it enfeebles the incipient institution of kingship. 
Out of the period of the Judges, Hebrew kingship gradually 
evolved. Along the way we find the abortive kingship of Abi- 
melech. Saul was more successful but even he did not succeed in 
implanting the concept of hereditary kingship. His own son 
Jonathan is represented as accepting the fact that David would 
become king of Israel. Similarly Telemachus (Od. 1:394-8, 
400-4) admits that there are other kings of the Achaeans in 
Ithaca who may succeed Odysseus, but that in any case he, 
Telemachus, ought to inherit Odysseus’ house and slaves. Though 
David took the kingship from the house of Saul, David never- 
theless felt that Saul’s estate should be held by Saul’s heirs. 
Thus rivalry between royal houses was so normal that society 
had developed a pattern for the proper conduct of the new 
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house toward the old. In the Iliad ,(13:461; 20:179-86, 306) we 
see the rivalry between the houses of Priam and of Anchises 
for the kingship of Troy. Aeneas, son of Anchises, thus aspires 
to become king of Troy (Il. 20:178-83), and his claim is legiti- 
mized by a genealogy representing him as a member of another 
branch of Priam’s family. Just as David’s replacement of Saul 
was justified in theological terms as God’s casting off Saul in 
favor of David, so too the Iliad (20:306-8) explains Aeneas’ 
kingship for generations to come on the ground that Zeus had 
cast off as odious the race of Priam. This is essentially the 
doctrine of the divine selection of kings, and comes quite close to 
the Biblical idea of the Covenant, especially insofar as God 
promised Abraham and Jacob that kings for the generations to 
come would issue forth from their loins.® 

46. It was within the pale of good manners to ask people 
their genealogy, according to East Mediterranean epic standards. 
In fact to do so was simply a routine question (e. g., Od. 
20:191-3). Eliezer asks Rebecca: ‘‘Whose daughter are you?” 
And she gives a straightforward answer to what was regarded 
as a natural question: ‘“‘I am the daughter of Bethuel, son of 
Milcah, whom the latter bore to Nahor’’ (Gen. 24.23-24). The 
Greek parody of Homer, entitled ‘The Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice,” is of interest in this connection, because it singles out 
(among other features of Homer that seemed grotesque to the 
later Greeks) the requesting and reciting of genealogy.’ The 
epic emphasis on genealogy has a raison d’étre; the epic concerns, 
and was addressed to, the aristocracy, to whom parentage is all 
important. When Saul participated in ecstatic behavior with 
a band of prophets, people could not understand how ‘‘the 
Son of Kish” could behave that way (I Sam. 10.11). Note that 
he is referred to patronymically. And, in the next verse, the 
question is asked: ‘Who is their father?’’ The question is rhetor- 
ical, for ecstatic prophets were not well-born. When an aristocrat 
like Saul, son of Kish, consorts with low-born people, the Hebrew 
saying was “‘Is Saul also among the prophets?” (vv. 11-12). 


64 Gen. 17.6, 35.11. 
5 In line 13 a frog inquires of a mouse: ‘‘Who are you, stranger? Whence 
come you to this shore? And who is the one that begot you?” 
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47, The nature of East Mediterranean epic is such that nar- 
rative goes hand in hand with genealogy. The two are so artis- 
tically and inextricably combined in Homer® that it would be 
fantastic to rip them asunder into different literary strata. But 
because in the Pentateuch the same two indispensable and in- 
separable epic elements of narrative and genealogy are not so 
closely intertwined, it is customary to attribute the genealogies 
to a different source (often to P, centuries later) from that of 
the accompanying narrative (often attributed to the earlier J 
and E). This separation of genealogy from narrative, however 
natural it may seem to the modern occidental reader, is un- 
tenable once we place the Epic of Israel in its East Mediter- 
ranean epic setting. 

48. It stands to reason that in a society where noble birth is 
of great value, low birth and illegitimacy convey a high degree 
of notoriety, — whence narrative interest. Medon is singled out 
as the bastard son of godlike Oileus (Il. 13:694); and Medecaste, 
as a bastard daughter of Priam (Il. 13:171-3). The fact that 
Perez (ancestor of David!)°7 was born from a union that in any 
society would raise the eyebrows of ladies and gentlemen (Gen. 
38), must be understood against the background of human 
interest so prized in the epic. Jephthah’s being the son of a 
harlot (Judg. 11.1), far from condemning him, enhances the 
interest of his rise to leadership. 

49. Similarly, precisely because age was respected for its 
wisdom, it was worthy of note when the young (albeit with ap- 
propriate apologies) counseled the old. Diomedes, speaking to 
his elders (Il. 14:110-2), apologizes to them saying: “Be in no 
wise vexed and wroth — because in years I am the youngest 
among you.” The same type of rhetorical introduction (though 
with sarcastic overtones) begins Elihu’s speech in Job 32.6 ff.: 
“T am young of days, and you are aged, therefore I was shy and 
feared to tell you my view. I said days should speak and multi- 
tude of years should teach wisdom. But ....” (The dramatic 
elements in Job, Song of Songs, and Ugaritic text 52, should 


66 &. g., the meeting cf Glaucus and Diomedes on the battle-field, with 
the purple passage of Glaucus’s genealogy (Il. 6:119-236). 
67 Ruth 4.18-22. 
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be analyzed together with Greek drama, with reference to their 
relations with East Mediterranean epic). 

50. The day’s work began at dawn. In Gen. 32.25—-32, there 
is the tale of Jacob’s wrestling with the angel (actually ‘“‘a deity”’; 
N. B., v. 31), who insists on being released by Jacob at dawn 
(v. 27). The reason for this insistence (as J. K. Gordon called 
to my attention) is supplied by a frequent Homeric cliché (II. 
9:706-9; Od. 9:152 ff.; 12:142 ff.; etc.) showing that at dawn 
people must begin going about their work. In other words, the 
angel was free to wrestle only “‘on his own time’; but at dawn 
he had to commence his official duties. 

51 Certain material features of daily life are common to 
both the Semitic and Greek branches of the epic. Odysseus’ 
cloak of doubled fold (note diplén in Od. 19:226, cf. 241, 255) 
is reminiscent of the Ugaritic Daniel’s cloak of double fold 
(mizrtm).°® Also Telemachus’ purple cloak (Od. 4:154) has 
Semitic parallels; e. g., Ugaritic (tm)®* and Hebrew (San? as in 
II Sam. 1.24) purple clothes for elegant wear. The source of 
the dye was Phoenician murex (from which the later Roman 
royal purple was made). 

52. Old Near East legal literature deals with the institution 
permitting a man to raise his concubine’s children of servile 
rank to the status of full freedom on a par with the children of 
his wives. Indeed the emergence of leaders from such lowliness 
is a theme that made for good story telling (§48). Abimelech, 
the lowest born of his father’s offspring, rose to kingship.7° Saul 
was of the small tribe of Benjamin, and yet God elevated him 
to the throne. That this theme (which could occur in real life) 
was worthy of saga is also reflected in the Odysseus’s (Od. 
14:199-203) concocting a yarn to the effect that he, though 
born of a concubine to a man with many sons of a full-fledged 
wife, had been elevated to full sonship. 

53. A trusted servant could be adopted to sonship (alongside 
a real son) and win from his adoptive father a house and wife 


68 Ugaritic Manual §§8.41; 20.82. 

69 Text 145:16. 

7° Judg. 8.31; 9.6. Moreover, Gideon claims to be from the poorest clan 
in Manasseh and the youngest in his family (Judg. 6.15). 
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(Od. 21:213-6). It happened now and then in real life that a 
‘wise slave would rule over a shameful son, and in the midst of 
brothers share the estate” (Prov. 17.2). Od. 14:61-66 makes 
it clear that a,good master might give house, land and a good 
wife to a slave who had worked much for him and whose labor 
god had prospered. Eliezer, slave of Abraham, is manager of 
Abraham’s household, and Nuzu parallels make it clear that he 
had been adopted by Abraham.7! Homeric woman had such a 
high status ($§$72—79) that even a handmaid could be manager 
of the household until the noble bachelor son would find a noble 
bride (Od. 15:24—26). 

54. Not uncommonly a man might go to his mother’s family, 
where he would find a fosterhome and marry one of the girls there 
(Il. 11.221-8). This is exactly what is told of Jacob, who found 
a foster home with Laban (his mother’s brother) and eventually 
married Laban’s daughters.7 

55. The Nuzu tablets and the Patriarchal narratives in 
Genesis show that the son-in-law might be adopted into the 
bride’s family.73 This usage may be reflected also in Il. 9:141 ff., 
where Agamemnon agrees to make Achilles his son-in-law, 
honored along with Orestes. 

56. It was not considered wise to let an only son, on whom 
the continuity of the line depended, risk the hazards of travel. 
Eurycleia advises Telemachus not to run the risks of travel since 
he is an only and beloved son (Od. 2:363-70). This provides an 
explanation of why Isaac, the only son of Sarah, is not allowed 
to travel to Paddan-Aram, but instead Eliezer is dispatched 
(Gen. 24). 

57. East Mediterranean epic abounds ($58) in illustrations 
of what we might call the motif of the Curse of Cain, or of the 
man whose deeds force him to be a homeless wanderer over the 
face of the earth. The interesting thing is that he is the object of 
sympathy no matter how heinous his offense may be. Cain ad- 


7 See my “‘Biblical Customs and the Nuzu Tablets,” Biblical Archaeologist 
3, 1940, pp. I-12; the most recent discussion is Introduction to Old Testament 
Times, pp. 100 ff. 

7 Gen. 29.16-28. 

73 See footnote 71 above. 
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mits his unforgivable guilt and yet God protects him from any 
that would slay him during his wanderings (Gen. 4:13-15). Thus 
banishment was considered a sufficient punishment for any crime, 
even fratricide. 

58. Zeus gives some men a mixture of good and evil; but to 
others he apportions only misfortune so that they wander, mad 
or hungry, over the face of the earth unhonored by gods or 
men (Il. 24:529-33). Epeigeus, for example, slew a good man 
of his own kin, and so, like Cain, became a vagabond (ll. 
16:570-4). Also Theoclymenus, by slaying a kinsman, became 
a wanderer in fear of the avenger’s pursuit (Od. 15:272-8). 
Poseidon punished Odysseus not by killing him but by making 
him wander away from his native land (Od. 1:74-75). This is 
a repeated theme in Homer (cf. also Od. 14:379-81, etc.) wherein, 
often enough, the wanderer finds a foster home. Similarly, 
Moses killed an Egyptian and, fearing retribution, fled to Midian 
(Ex. 2.12 ff.), where he found hospitality in Jethro’s house and 
was taken into the family by marrying Jethro’s daughter, 
Zipporah. For a variant of this motif, note that Jacob, fleeing 
from Esau’s wrath, takes refuge in Laban’s house and cements 
relations by marrying Laban’s daughters ($62). 

59. The foregoing incidents (§§57—-58) impinge on a basic 
facet of Near East society: hospitality. There was no written 
law, or fixed legislation, in such matters. The plural nouns in 
Od. 9:215 (‘‘who knew not justices and laws’’) show that society 
was in practice regulated not by any rigid written code, but 
rather by the accumulation of traditions: a sort of common law. 
All good men offered hospitality whenever the occasion arose; 
note Od. 3 for Nestor’s hospitality, and Od. 4 for Menelaus’. 
Odysseus anxiously wants to know whether the Phaeacians ‘“‘love 
strangers and fear the gods” (Od. 6:121). Cf. also Od. 14:389 
where kindness to the stranger stems from the fear of Zeus; and 
Od. 9:174-6 where people are either (1) cruel, wild and unjust or 
(2) they love strangers and fear the gods. Similarly, Abraham 
was apprehensive lest there were no “‘fear of (the) gods’ in 
Gerar, with the result that the inhabitants of the place might 
slay him, a stranger (Gen. 20.11). Hospitality is thus the mark 
of godfearing men. 
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60. The earthly virtue of hospitality is carried over into the 
divine sphere. Just as Calypso welcomes Hermes, asking what 
his mission might be, and serving him food and drink, whereupon 
he delivers his message (Od. 5:87-115), so too does El ask 
Asherah why she came, whereupon he offers her food and drink, 
and finally she delivers her message (51:1V:31 ff.). The formal- 
ities of entertainment are part of the epic repertoire. 

61. A good host would urge the guest to remain (Od. 11:339- 
40, 350-2), though the guest would refuse because of a task to be 
accomplished. Menelaus urges Telemachus to prolong his visit 
for eleven or twelve days, but Telemachus declines (Od. 4:587- 
99). Judg. 19.4-10 narrates how the Judean father-in-law kept 
urging his Levite son-in-law to remain day after day as his guest 
until the latter tore himself away to return home. Gen. 24.56 
tells how Eliezer resisted his hosts’ urgings and departed, home- 
ward bound. 

62. A romantic touch is often injected into the motif of 
hospitality. Od. 6:110 ff. relates how Odysseus is greeted by 
maidens in a strange land; and the chief maiden brings him 
to her father’s house with marriage in mind. Moses similarly 
encounters Jethro’s daughters in Midian, and eventually marries 
one of them (Ex. 2.15-21). Cf. also Jacob’s meeting Rachel, 
eventually to marry her; and Eliezer’s meeting Rebecca, though 
he secured her in marriage not for himself but for Isaac. See $58. 

63. East Mediterranean epic often singles out the detail 
that the male host bids his wife to prepare a meal for the 
guest. Menelaus bids Helen (and her handmaids) to make ready 
a meal for Telemachus (Od. 15:92-94); Ugaritic Daniel bids 
his wife Dantay to do the same for Kothar-and-Hasis (2 Aght: 
V:16-25); and Kret bids Hurray prepare a feast for the grandees 
(128:IV:2—28). It is in this framework that we are to place 
Abraham’s instructions to Sarah upon the arrival of his divine 
guests: “‘And Abraham hastened to the tent, unto Sarah and 
said, ‘Rush three seah-measures of fine flour; knead and prepare 
cakes!’ ’’ (Gen. 18.6). 

64. Women frequently performed services for the comfort of 
the guests. When Odysseus is disguised as a stranger, Helen 
bathes and anoints him (Od. 4:252). Eurycleia washes Odysseus’ 
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feet and anoints him with oil (Od. 19:343-507).74 In Od. 17:88-g0, 
the maids bathe, anoint and dress the guests. In Od. 6:209-10 
the girls are ordered to bathe the stranger; actually they give 
him a cloak and oil, and bid him bathe. He, while accepting 
their contributions, asks them to stand away so as to spare his 
shame. Afterwards come the refreshments (:214—50). In general, 
Homeric hospitality — with its many elements such as pouring 
water on the stranger’s hands, urging him to stay longer, etc. 
(Od. 3 provides good examples) — is basically the same in the 
Near East down to the present day, especially among the 
Bedouin but also among other elements of the population. 

65. From the earliest times attested in Near East epic, the 
parting gift to the stranger homeward bound, is emphasized. 
Utnapishtim and his wife see to it that Gilgamesh does not go 
home empty handed, but bearing gifts including the precious 
elixir of youth (Gilgamesh Epic 11:240-70). The gift was indeed 
the due of strangers (Od. 9:267-8; cf. 10:17-24), especially if 
they were homeward bound (Od. 10:66). The host owed recom- 
pense to the guest who enriched him with grace of words and 
a heart of wisdom (Od. 11:367).75 Menelaus and Helen gave 
gifts, as well as wished a safe return, to Telemachus (Od. 15:51-53, 
75-76, 82-85, 99-132). Even a poor swineherd owes a gift (be it 
ever so small) to a visiting beggar (Od. 14:57-59). Penelope 
tells the incognito Odysseus that she would indeed give to 
him (apparently a stranger and a guest) such a gift that men 
would call him blessed (Od. 19:309-11). This explains the range 
of meaning of Hebrew beraka(h), literally ‘blessing’ but in 
certain contexts (e. g., Judg. 1.15) ‘‘gift.”’ 

66. It is clear from the preceding paragraph (cf. also Od. 
8:387) that showering gifts on departing guests was a feature to 
which East Mediterranean people attached great weight. (This 
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is still true in the Near East, where balS?57° is indispensable in 





74 Cf. Luke 7.37-46 for the persistence of these customs into later 
Hellenistic times. 

75 In a world without newspapers (to say nothing of radio and television), 
the stranger is the chief source of news too. 

7 It is difficult to translate this word because of its range of meaning, from 
the most innocent and legitimate gift to the most sinister of bribes. 
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nearly all human relations.) It is an honor to the giver, who 
shows thereby his generosity, and an honor to the receiver 
“‘blessed”’ ($65) therewith. Od. 11:355-61 shows that the gifts 
enhance the guest’s honor when he returns home. This puts the 
gifts showered by the Egyptians upon the Hebrews on the eve 
of the Exodus (3.21-22; 12.35-36) in a new light. The departure 
of the Hebrews, to be honorable, had to have the bestowal of 
lavish gifts. Departure without them would have been shameful 
according to East Mediterranean values. That this feature had 
long enjoyed favored status in Egyptian literature is illustrated 
in the Shipwrecked Sailor, in which the fabulous serpent showered 
gifts upon the Sailor so that his homecoming was honorable. 
It is interesting to note that Odysseus (Od. 14:285-6) says he got 
wealthy from gifts given to him in Egypt. 

67. Inasmuch as hospitality was the cornerstone of decent 
society and of godfearing men, breaches in hospitality made for 
good storytelling on the principle that ‘‘man bites dog’”’ is more 
newsworthy than ‘‘dog bites man.’’ Antinous rebukes Eumaeus 
for bringing in a beggar, thus: ‘‘Have we not enough vaga- 
bonds — that you bid this fellow too?” (Od. 17:375-9). This 
situation and turn of the phrase remind one of the Philistine 
King Achish, who when seeing the stranger David acting insane, 
says to his courtiers: ‘‘Behold, you see a man raving. Why do 
you bring him to me? Do I lack crazy folk that you must bring 
this to rave on me? Must this come to my house?” (I Sam. 
21.15-16). Vagabonds, even crazy ones, were entitled to hospi- 
tality, but in too great numbers they could become a burden. 
Antinous and Achish might possibly have been less hospitable 
than they should; but men in their position might also have had 
a house or palace so full of strangers that they could not take 
on any more. 

68. Wicked men could abuse hospitality as an occasion for 
perpetrating treachery. Aegisthus invited Agamemnon to a feast 
and slew him (Od. 11:409-11). Conversely, the guest Ishmael 
murdered his host Gedaliah at a feast (Jer. 41.1-2). These two 
illustrations of violating the guest-host relationship are given 
as reprehensible. But this is not always the case. Jael slew Sisera, 
whom she had received as a guest, but her deed is given as 
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heroic (Judg. 5.6, 24-27). However much we sympathize with 
Odysseus against the wooers, there is something less than uni- 
versal virtue in the way he closed the door on them to prevent 
their escape, while using deception to get the lethal bow for 
massacring them (Od. 21:234-41, 381-7). That his deeds were 
considered criminal even by his own community is plain enough 
from Od. 24:426-37. And yet the public took unmitigated delight 
in the story. A re-examination of Jehu’s purge shows striking 
analogies. Jehu invited the Baalists to a sacrificial feast (II Kings 
10.19) with intent to slay those who accepted his treacherous 
invitation. He prevented their escape by posting armed guards 
with orders to kill (v. 24). Then he had the whole multitude 
slain in cold blood (v. 25). To the reader of Kings, the story is 
presented as a heroic accomplishment. That it was nevertheless 
a crime according to Israelite morality is clear from Hos. 1.4; 
cf. Introduction to Old Testament Times, pp. 209-10. 

69. Deception has a reputable place in the mores of the epic 
(in sharp contrast to the ethics of an Amos or Socrates). The 
great goddess Anath herself had a reputation that evoked from 
the Ugaritic hero Aqhat the taunt that she was a cheat and liar 
(2 Aqht:V1I:34-35). The goddess Athena and her mortal favorite 
Odysseus were the more devoted to each other because of their 
guileful characters. The Patriarchal heroes are so guileful that 
uninitiated readers, unaware of the epic background and stand- 
ards, are often shocked by Jacob’s deceiving Isaac, Esau and 
Laban.77 

70. It is not my intention to dwell on attenuated parallels 
which call for the exercise of highly refined acumen. The reason 
for reducing such parallels to a minimum at this time is not 
that they are not worthwhile, but only that at this stage we do 
better to stress the numerous clear parallels. First things come 
first. Yet as an illustration of the distorted (but in my opinion 
probable) parallel, I call the reader’s attention to the following 
observation of J. K. Gordon: Od. 9:413-65 tells how the wily 
Odysseus deceived the blind Polyphemus by using a fleece; with 
which we may compare the wily Rachel’s and Jacob’s deception 


7 See Introduction to, Old Testament Times, pp. 114 ff. 
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of the blind Isaac by a fleece (Gen. 27). The distortion is apparent 
in that, while the fleece of the Odyssey is on a living animal, 
that of Genesis is worn by Jacob.78 

71. Fratriarchal elements are well known in Elamite, Hur- 
rian, Hittite, Ugaritic and Hebrew society; see my ‘‘Fratri- 
archy in the Old Testament,” Journal of Biblical Literature 54, 
1935, pp. 223-31. When Circe is first called the ‘‘sister of Aeetes”’ 
(Od. 10:137), and only thereafter follow the names of their 
father and mother, we are dealing with fratronymy, such as 
“sister of Lotan, Timna”’ (Gen. 36.22) and “‘sister of Tubal-cain, 
Naamah”’ (Gen. 4.22). The test passage for differentiating ‘‘frat- 
riarch”’ (Heb. ré5) from “‘firstborn’’ (Heb. b¢kér) is I Chron. 
26.10, which tells us ‘“Shimri was the fratriarch, though not 
the firstborn, for his father appointed him fratriarch.” 

72. The prominence of woman in a society full of fratri- 
archy, inevitably produced phenomena that we may well call 
“sororarchy.’’ In I Chron. 7.18, ’*h6t6 hamméleket, ‘“‘his soror- 
arch”’ (literally, ‘his ruling sister’) shows that the institution 
was recognized and could be expressed terminologically. When 
Octavia, daughter of Kret, is elevated in rank over her seven 
older brothers (128:III:16), she becomes the sororarch of her 
siblings. It is against the social background reflected in epic 
literature, that we are to reconsider the sociology of the Book 
of Job. Job’s daughters, as well as sons, are his heirs (Job 42.15). 
Special prominence is given to his daughters, who are named 
(Job 42.14), though his sons are not. Cf. $76. 

73. The high status of East Mediterranean woman is espe- 
cially noticeable in Crete, where women are repeatedly depicted 
as equal partners of men in all sorts of activities, including the 
dangerous sport of bull-grappling.79 Od. 11 (note especially 


78 The link is supplied by a Moroccan folktale of a hero who escapes from 
a one-eyed foe, by blinding him and then wearing a fleece to evade him; cf. G. 
Germain, Genése de i’Odyssée, Paris, 1954, pp. 58 ff. The distribution (Greek. 
Hebrew, Berber) confirms the Mediterranean character of the theme. 

79 Bullfighting probably reached Spain at an early date as a result of the 
diffusion of Minoan culture. That the sport took on a new character in Spain 
is only natural. Each nation transforms its cultural heritage. Bullfighting in 
southern France, though derived from the same Minoan source, is different 
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lines: 328-9, 385-6) shows a high proportion of distinguished 
women’s departed spirits interviewed by Odysseus; moreover, 
they precede the men’s spirits. 

74. The ‘wise woman” appears in Homer; e. g., wise Pene- 
lope (Od. 14:373) and wise Aegialeia (Il. 5:412). This is not a 
coinage of the poet, but a widespread concept. The Hebrew 
“wise woman’’ was a highly valued member of society, whose 
services were required in the highest circles. The Wise Woman 
of Tekoa (II Sam. 14.2 ff.) was sought out for a delicate mission 
in the royal court. A town could entrust its leadership to a 
wise woman at the most critical moment in the community’s 
history (II Sam. 20.16 ff.). 

75. In the epic, woman is often represented as endowed 
with religious insight. It was Helen, and not the men present, 
who interpreted an omen and prophesied (Od. 15:171-8). The 
natural psychic proclivities of woman go, often enough in real 
life, with religious expression, and woman’s gift of prophecy is 
familiar. Pughat of Ugarit is intuitive; her extra-sensory per- 
ception is reflected in her epithet: ‘‘knowing the course of the 
stars.”’ In the Bible, there are prophetesses including late ones, 
such as Huldah in the days of Josiah. But it is in the heroic age 
that prophetesses are prominent in Israel. Miriam, sister of 
Moses, is a prophetess in her own right (Ex. 15.20). Deborah 
was prophetess and ruler of her people. 

76. The epic premium on daughters (§72) is reflected in the 
mythology. In Ugarit, Baal has three daughters who are named 
(Tly, Arsy, Pdry), while his seven (or climactically, eight) sons 
are not named. (Cf. the daughters of Zeus in Il. 9:508—12).*° 

77. Antinous’ motive in seeking the hand of Penelope, is 
through her to become king of Ithaca (Od. 22:52). The crown was 
thus transmissible through the widow of a king. Similar social 
customs are, to be sure, widespread. For other East Mediter- 
ranean examples, we may note Absalom’s presumption to the 


again from the Spanish variety. There is room for investigating the spread of 
Minoan civilization far afield (even beyond the Pillars of Hercules). See G. W. 
Elderkin, Zagreus in Ancient Basque Religion, Princeton University Store, 
1952. 


0 For the epic evidence, see §72 above. 
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throne by appropriating David’s concubines; the temerity in 
Abner’s appropriation of Saul’s concubine Rizpah; and in Ado- 
nijah’s desire to wed David’s handmaid Abishag.** 

78. The deification of important women appears in the 
epic. Zeus made Ariadne deathless and ageless for Dionysus 
(Hesiod, Theogony 948-9). Sometimes the heroine is regarded 
as divine from the start, so that her mortal husband is favored 
by the gods for her sake. Od. 4:569 states that Menelaus enjoyed 
divine favor because he was married to Zeus’ own daughter, 
Helen. Goddesses are more beautiful than mortal women.*? They 
are also immortal and ageless (Hesiod, Theogony 277, 305; Od. 
5:218). Helen, daughter of Zeus, thus surpassed womankind in 
beauty; nor did age diminish her charms. Twenty years after 
Helen had deserted Menelaus (Il. 24:765-6), she was still such 
a paragon of loveliness that men from many isles and coasts 
were fighting far from home for her sake. To be sure, the number 
“twenty” is conventional (§182); cf. Jacob’s twenty years’ so- 
journ with Laban (Gen. 31.38) and Samson’s rule over Israel 
for twenty years (Judg. 15.20); but ‘‘twenty years” always de- 
signates a very long period. Odysseus comes home twenty years 
after he had left Penelope and their baby son (Od. 2:175-6); 
but she is still so beautiful that her halls are full of wooers. 
This puts the story of Sarah in a new light. She was ninety years 
old (Gen. 17.17) and yet kings could not resist her feminine 
pulchritude; see Gen. 20.2 ff. for king Abimelech taking Sarah 
into his harem. The apparent contradiction between Sarah’s 
age and sex-appeal can most easily be explained in the light of 
East Mediterranean epic tradition. In the Ur-Patriarchal nar- 
ratives, Sarah was probably divine (perhaps ‘‘the daughter of 
El,”’ even as Helen was ‘“‘the daughter of Zeus’’) and, while 
monotheistic scruples have eliminated the outright statement 
from our ftextus receptus, her agelessness and beauty reflect the 
fiction of her divinity. This finds further support in Gen. 11.29: 
‘‘Abram and Nahor took for themselves wives; the name of 
Abram’s wife was Sarai; and the name of Nahor’s wife was 


tT] Sam. 3.7; 1 Kings 2.1325. 
82 Od. 5:215-7 brings out the superior beauty of goddesses, 
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Milcah, daughter of Haran father of Milcah and father of 
Iscah.”’ The aristocratic mood of the epic calls for genealogy. 
Milcah’s paternity is given; Sarai’s is conspicuously absent. Also 
Deborah, wife of Lappidoth, (Judg. 4.4) has no patronymic. It 
looks very much as if it were normal for the outstanding heroines 
such as Helen, Sarah and Deborah, to claim divine parentage. 
That the divine parentage of heroes occurs in Israelite saga is 
proved by the matronymic “‘Shamgar, son of Anath”’ (Judg. 5.6). 
Shamgar, like Achilles, is the son of a goddess; moreover, the 
warlike Anath is more appropriate than the gentler Thetis. 

79. Woman in the epic was often equal or superior to man 
in battle. The Amazons (Il. 3:189) are not the only examples. 
Pughat of Ugarit avenged with the sword the death of her 
brother (1 Aqht: 190-224). Hebrew epic (Judg. 5) portrays 
Deborah as the leader of the hosts in battle, and Jael as the 
slayer of the foemen’s general. The theme persists into the saga 
of the evil Abimelech, whose skull was fractured by a woman 
(Judg. 9.53). Woman in actual life can be (and doubtless often 
was in those times) violent physically. The Assyrian law code 
leaves no doubt as to the dangerous action of which women 
were capable.*3 But in Old Testament history, the portrayal of 
women as heroic or violent, on a par with strong and dangerous 
men, is limited to the heroic age. 

80. Maidens might go strolling in search of a husband. 
Nausicaa is portrayed thus in Od. 6:1 ff., amongst her (:84) 
maids. It is possible that Gen. 34.1—2 reflects similar usages and 
should be translated: “‘And Dinah, daughter of Leah, whom 
the latter bore to Jacob, went out to be seen*4 among the 
daughters of the land, and Shechem saw her... .’’ Shechem 
became enamored of Dinah and sought her hand in marriage. 

81. Often in the epic, a well born bride is to be won, not 
by gifts and great bridal price, but by deeds of valor (Od. 
14:211-2). Neleus refuses to give his daughter Pero to any 
except the man who accomplishes a specified act of bravery 
(Od. 11:287—90). Othryoneus would wed the princess Cassandra, 


83 Tablet A, section 8; paralleled in Deut. 25.11-12. 
84 The infinitive of the simple conjugation is neutral; and may be trans- 
lated passively (instead of actively as is usually done). 
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daughter of Priam, without gifts but through mighty deeds of 
war (II. 13:366). David won Michal not by paying a conventional 
bride price, but by slaying a hundred (var., two hundred) Phi- 
listines and bringing back their foreskins as the evidence (I Sam. 
18.25-27; II Sam. 3.14). Also Othniel won Achsah, the daughter 
of Caleb, as his bride by capturing Kiriath-Sepher (Judg. 
Fab2>13)i 

82. Hand in hand with the bride price went the dowry, 
given by the bride’s father to the groom. Kingly fathers were 
often in a position to present kingly dowries, such as one or more 
cities. Pharaoh gave his daughter who had married King Solomon, 
the city of Gezer as a dowry (I Kings 9.16). Agamemnon offered 
seven cities as his daughter’s dowry (Il. 9:149-52).°5 

83. Widows could, upon remarriage, deprive their existing 
children of their patrimony (Od. 15:21-23). This was common 
enough in the Semitic world to judge from the last wills and 
testaments of husbands who let their wives inherit on condition 
that the property would not go to a strange man. This is at- 
tested, for example, in the tablets from Ugarit and Nuzu.* The 
widow would be given power to show preference, in willing the 
property, toward any of her sons by her dead husband, but 
she could not pass on the estate to an outsider. This secured 
filial respect for her without risking the alienation of the ey 
outside the deceased's family. 

84. The question of marital irregularities must be considered 
in the light of the evolution of the epic. Long before the Homeric 
poems or Biblical books were composed in their present form, 
as large compositions, the bards of the East Mediterranean were 
going from banquet to banquet, entertaining lords and ladies 
with songs (Od. 13:8-9, 25-28). Such audiences, on such occa- 
sions, demanded amusement so that the songs had to be full of 
action and spice. Much of the action has to’ do with battle 


85 The motif of cities given as a dowry continues to reverberate into late 
oriental literature; e. g., the Laughable Stories of Bar Hebraeus (N. B. the tale 
of the owl that would give a dowry of ruined towns). 

86 | have discussed these texts in Ugaritic Literature, Rome, 1949, pp 
126-7 and in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 43, 1936, pp. 162-3. The principle 
is enunciated in Hammurabi’s Code §150., 
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(§§94~-122). Much of the spice has to do with sexual irregularities 
($$86-92). ; 

85. Even so innocent a topic as personal beauty is limited 
to the epic age in the historic books of the Old Testament, 
from Genesis through Kings. Prior to Solomon, men and women 
are often singled out as handsome; e. g., Sarah (Gen. 12.11), 
Rachel (Gen. 29.17), Joseph (Gen. 39.6), David (I Sam. 16.12), 
Abigail (I Sam. 25.3), Bath-sheba (II Sam. 11.2), Absalom 
(11 Samy 14.25), tworTamars’ (ll) Sam 713.1 “ande14227);rete: 
Solomon’s reign marks the growth of annalistic sources and the 
drastic reduction of epic sources, in Hebrew historiography. 
David's reign shows a combination of both types of sources. 
Prior to David, the sources may well have been limited to oral 
tradition, mainly epical. 

86. Spicy Frauengeschichten, like the topic of personal beauty, 
and for the same reason (§85), are common in the historic books 
from Genesis through Kings, down through David’s reign ($$87- 
92), whereupon they come to an abrupt stop. 

87. Scandal is the spice of epic; and it is spiciest when it 
concerns the great. The noble East Mediterranean audience was 
not interested in the scandals of riff-raff, but only of the aristoc- 
racy. It is against this background that Reuben’s seduction of 
his father’s concubine is to be understood. The firstborn of Jacob 
was no mean figure and his sin was not without social interest. 
It was used etiologically to explain his tribe’s misfortunes, for 
the offense got him his father’s curse instead of blessing.*’ It 
has not escaped the attention of scholars that Phoenix (I]. 9:444- 
57) isa counterpart of Reuben in this respect. He too got a pater- 
nal curse instead of blessing for seducing his father’s concubine. 
His motivation is interesting because the same or a similar one 
may have been expunged from the epic precursor of the Biblical 
account: Phoenix committed his sin not out of lust but in order 
to alienate the affections of the concubine from his father, who 
was neglecting Phoenix’s mother because of infatuation with 
the concubine. Note that in Gen. 30.14-17, where Jacob’s wives 
vie for his marital attentions, it is Reuben who is involved in 
securing preferential treatment for this mother. 


87 Gen. 35.22; 49.4. 
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88. The motif of recovering the stolen belle makes its first 
recorded appearance in East Mediterranean epic. While it is 
absent from the earlier literatures of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
it is so popular in the East Mediterranean that we may consider 
it a virtually indispensable part of every kingly cycle (§20). 
In the Iliad, the abduction of Helen is the cause of the Trojan 
War. The end of the War brought Helen back to the arms of her 
rightful husband, King Menelaus. In Ugaritic, King Kret must 
wage war to win back his rightful wife, the Princess Hurray. 
King David, too, must get back his rightful wife, the Princess 
Michal.*? 

89. The public could not get enough of this theme. Sarah 
was twice wrested from her husband, Abraham, by kings: by 
the Pharaoh and by Abimelech of Gerar. The same Philistine 
Abimelech or his subjects came close to taking Rebecca away 
from Isaac.*? We should not assume, as is usually done, that 
these “‘repetitions’”’ are due to bad editing. The public wanted 
to hear this motif again and again about the same as well as 
about different heroines; in the same as well as in different com- 
positions. In the Iliad, not only is Helen taken from Menelaus, 
but also Briseis from Achilles. In the case of Briseis, she is 
restored untouched to her man (ll. 19:263), as is Sarah to 
Abraham (Gen. 20.3-4). 

90. In a heroic age, characterized by incessant (though often 
petty) warfare, women must often have been carried off by 
raiding parties. | Sam. 30 describes how the Amalekites burned 
David’s town of Ziklag, during David’s absence, and made off 
with everything including the women (v. 2). David overtook 
the marauders and retrieved his two wives (v. 18). We have no 
outside sources for checking the historicity of this particular 
incident. But we may safely assume that such incidents were 
common enough in those days. 

91. In the earlier literatures of Egypt and Mesopotamia, the 
heroes show no romantic interest in their women. Sexual exploits 
and formal marriage occur, but nothing remotely akin to pas- 
sionate devotion or attachment is recorded. Romantic marriage 


88 TI Sam. 3.14. 
89 Gen. 12.15; 20.2; 26.8-10. 
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is, however, typical of East Mediterranean epic. In addition 
to the examples in §§88-90, we may note how Rebecca was 
fetched from afar for Isaac, and how Jacob went through nu- 
merous trials and chagrins to win the girl of his heart, Rachel. 
‘David's affair with Bathsheba is the most circumstantial account 
we have of a romance fraught with sinful lust. We need not go 
into the question of how factual the story is. That kings now 
and then appropriated the beautiful wives of their subjects is 
all too factual. That some of the kings of divided Israel and 
Judah engaged in romantic love (permitted and forbidden) is 
a foregone conclusion. But post-Solomonic historiography shows 
absolutely no interest in such matters. Romantic marriage in 
Israel is recorded only during the heroic age. 

92. The wrath of Achilles (Il. 1:1) was caused by Agamem- 
non’s seizing Achilles’ beloved Briseis. This wrath is of basic 
importance in the drama of the Iliad. On account of it many 
brave Achaeans lost their lives. Homer may have developed 
this theme into the noblest story in all epic literature, but he 
did not invent the theme. It occurs also in a story of Samson, 
who, because his Philistine wife had been taken from him and 
given to another man, flew into a rage and wreaked havoc on 
the Philistines by burning their crops and orchards. Nor did 
his wrath subside until it had taken a heavy toll of Philistine 
lives (Judg. 15.1-8). We cannot help noticing that the wrath 
of Achilles and the wrath of Samson unfold in Caphtorian 
milieus; the one in the Mycenean, the other in the Philistine, 
segment of Caphtorian culture. 


CHAPTER III 


WAR 


93. It was believed that gods as well as men fought in war. 
Thus the battles of ancient Israel could be narrated in a com- 
position entitled “The Book of the Wars of Yahwe’’ (Num. 
21.14), for Yahwe participated in the battles of his people, just 
as the Greek pantheon took sides and participated in the Trojan 
War. Accordingly the prayer for peace could not be limited to 
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“goodwill among men”’; instead I]. 18:107 reads ‘‘so may strife 
perish among gods and men.”’ The Ugaritic Cycle of Baal and 
Anath is full of battle and brawls. 

94. The bellicose Anath lays low her victims by hurling 
furniture at them (‘nt:II:20-22, 36-37) including chairs, tables 
and footstools. The throwing of footstools in brawls is a recurrent 
feature in the Odyssey (17:230-2, 409-19, 462; 18:394). 

95. Military commanders were grouped in threes (Od. 
14:470-1). Il. 12:85-107 is particularly instructive in this regard 
for there we are told of five triads of officers leading the troops 
of Troy and her allies. One triad consists of Hector and Polyda- 
mus, with whom Kebriones serves as the ‘‘third’’ (:91, cf. 95). 
This use of ‘‘third”’ clarifies the Hebrew word S4/7%, ‘‘officer,”’ 
derived from the numeral Sa/éS, ‘‘3.’’ Each East Mediterranean 
military contingent had three officers. In the case of the fifth 
triad, Sarpedon is called superior to his two associates (:101I—4), 
just as Abishai the brother of Joab is famed as superior to 
his two colleagues in IJ Sam. 23.18-19 and I Chron. I1.20-21. 
(For the triads of David’s heroic commanders see II Sam. 23 
and=IeChrons 11.) 

96. As distinct from Mesopotamian annals, in which no man 
but the king gets any credit, East Mediterranean tradition glories 
in giving credit to the officers who contribute to the victory. 
In the Iliad glory is by no means restricted to King Agamemnon 
nor to any other individual; not even the peerless warrior 
Achilles. The repertoire of East Mediterranean epic includes 
“catalogues of the heroes’ recounting their names and deeds 
(Eng... 134-457 ff...) Sams23;) I-Chron: 11): 

97. This decentralization of the honors is appropriate to the 
ancient mode of battle, which was not so much a unified opera- 
tion but rather an action fragmentized into numerous little com- 
bats between small teams or even between individuals. This 
type of warfare is depicted on battle scenes in Mesopotamian 
and Egyptian art. To be sure, even in early times, the troops 
might march out to battle in highly organized formation. The 
phalanx appears fully developed on the old Sumerian Stela of the 
Vultures; yet on ancient monuments we also see the combat 
fragmentized into separate frays between individuals. The 
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apparent contradiction is to be explained chronologically; the 
battle began in organized and unified array, but as the struggle 
developed, it split up into little fighting units. The early Egyptian 
order of battle seems to be decentralized, to judge from the 
slate palette of King Narmer, who ruled around 3000 B. C., when 
Upper and Lower Egypt were welded into united nationhood. 
The palette portrays the banners of the different contingents. 
This emphasis on decentralization may explain why the Egyp- 
tians nurtured a tradition which accorded glory in writing, not 
only to the Pharaoh but also to his officers who led the contin- 
gents. Thus some of the generals who fought under Thothmes II] 
have left texts celebrating their bravery and triumphs. The 
habit of proclaiming the glory of officers appears in Egypt before 
the Hebrews and Greeks come on the historic scene. It is there- 
fore not unlikely that Egypt contributed to the East Mediter- 
ranean the custom of celebrating the feats of heroes as well as 
of the king. 

98. The East Mediterranean had an elite type of warrior for 
whom no place is made in modern warfare; to wit, ambidextrous 
troops. Such was Asteropaeus who ‘“‘hurled with both spears at 
once, for he was one who could use both hands alike’’ (Il. 21: 
162-3). This shows that the “right and left handed” archers 
and slingers of | Chron. 12.2 are respectively not two sets of 
soldiers, but one.%° 

99. Long hair was associated with heroic strength. How wide- 
spread this notion was is hard to say. The Gilgamesh Epic states 
that the mighty Enkidu had long hair like a woman; and the 
glyptic art represents his hair in keeping with the texts. The 
hair of Gilgamesh, though not as long as Enkidu’s, is at least 
long enough to be curled on both sides. Il. 20:39 associates the 
fighting strength of the god Phoebus with his unshorn locks. 
The warrior Euphorbus has hair like the Graces, with tresses 
braided with silver and gold (Il. 17:51-52). The Achaean war- 
riors are often called the “‘longhaired”’ (Il. 2:323, 443; cf. also 
4:261; etc.). This style is to be compared with the Keftiu 
(=Caphtorians/Cretans) as depicted in the tombs of Senmut 


% I. e., One category of ambidextrous archers, and one category of ambi- 
dextrous slingers. 
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and Rekhmare. Their hair, in Senmut’s tomb, is arranged in long 
tails down their shoulders. In Rekhmare’s tomb, their long hair 
hangs down to their waist, and some is twisted into knots and 
curled on top. It is interesting to note that precisely during 
the epic age of Israel, long hair is a feature of the heroic male. 
An issue is made of such hair in Ex. 32.25. It also figures in the 
Song of Deborah (Judg. 5.2). The most famous example, how- 
ever, is Samson, whose great strength depended on his long 
curls, seven in number (Judg. 16.19). (Samson’s case suggests 
that the cultic institution of the Nazirite has East Mediterranean 
ramifications at least as concerns the prohibition against shaving 
the head.) Finally, Absalom’s long hair figures prominently in 
his epic story, just before the close of the heroic age of Israel. 
The topic does not recur in the subsequent history of Israel and 
Judah. 

100. The most prized arm of the fighting forces was the 
horse-drawn chariotry. The greatest heroes, such as Achilles 
and Hector, were chariot warriors. Each chariot was drawn by 
two horses, but an extra horse was part of the fully equipped 
chariot. Thus Achilles’ two steeds were Xanthus and Balius, 
with Pedasus as the third (or as the Greek puts it en de paréorié- 
sin; Il. 16:152). The Kret Epic also specifies the chariot equipped 
with three steeds (Krt:140, 285-6). 

101. Morale in war was bolstered by claiming high purposes. 
The Cypria (no. 3) states that the aim of the Trojan War was to 
relieve the earth of oppression. History probably inherits some 
of its moralizing on war from a more heroic past. The battle of 
Gilgamesh and Enkidu against the draconic Humbaba is justified 
by the claim that it is for the purpose of wiping out evil from the 
land. 

102. A psychological device for fanning the flame of morale 
was to proclaim a fast for victory (Il. 19:198-213; I Sam. 14.24).» 

103. The Iliad repeatedly illustrates how the commanders 
had to build morale in the ranks by chiding, begging, coercing 
and exhorting. Demoralized troops would not even refrain from 


x Asa field archeologist in the Near East, I found that normally peaceful 
Muslim laborers often become pugnacious during the arduous daytime fasts 
during Ramadan. 
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weeping. II. 2:289-90 states that the Achaean troops wailed like 
children or widows for home. And Od. 10:410-5 narrates that 
when Odysseus returned to his ship, his comrades thronged 
about him weeping like calves that with constant lowing run 
about their mothers. Cf. Ugaritic 128:1:5-7 where we read of 
soldiers moaning for their mothers as a cow lows for her calf. 

104. Feigning madness to evade military duty is as old as 
history, and is still with us. But, whereas it is now hardly 
applicable to heroes, it was so on occasion in East Mediterranean 
epic. According to the Cypria, Odysseus pretended to be insane 
to evade participation in the Trojan War. David’s feigned mad- 
ness in the presence of King Achish of Gath is possibly in the 
same tradition (I Sam. 21.11—16), at least if there was originally 
some connection with I Sam. 29 telling of David’s exemption 
from serving with Achish in battle.” 

105. Scouting and spying were considered worthy of saga. 
Il. 10:204 ff. tells of sending out a spy. Od. 9:83-104 and 10:102 
narrate how a pair of men would be sent to spy out the land, 
accompanied by a third man serving as a herald. Joshua sent 
spies ahead into Canaan; they came back with wondrous reports 
such as of giants in the land. The motif of spies coming back 
with an amazing tale was welcome in the epic repertoire; cf. 
also Od. 9:83-104 where Odysseus’ spies report on the land of 
the lotus eaters. 

106. The diplomatic machinery existed for averting war 
through negotiation. Not only do we find heralds to deliver mes- 
sages, to make proposals for peace and to exploit speech before 
resorting to violence, in the Greece of Thucydides, but already 
in the world of Homer. Still earlier, the Epic of Kret abounds 
in evidence of heralds who in pairs offered peace terms and 
gifts so that the invader might be induced to return home and 
call off the war. Hector thinks of sharing the contents of Troy 
with the Achaeans so as to liquidate the war (Il. 22:117-8) 
through diplomacy instead of further fighting. Similarly, King 
Pbl, through his emissaries, offers Kret a number of lavish gifts 
including a “‘share of the place’’ if Kret will depart in peace. 


In any case the parallel stands insofar as David’s simulated insanity 
was to avoid danger. 
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107. Strife and feuds could be eliminated if the wronged 
party accepted blood money (Il. 9:632—6) or ransom. Refusal of 
ransom meant a fight to the death, and was therefore a favorite 
theme of the bards who had to make the story as exciting as 
possible. Od. 22:61-67 has Odysseus refusing any ransom and 
insisting on the death of the wooers. Judges 5.19 conveys the 
terror of a fight to a finish by stating that the kings of Canaan 
would accept no bribe of silver to call off the war. The Kret 
Epic (like the Iliad) has the hero refusing any settlement of 
gold, silver or precious possessions. 

108. A blood bath could be circumvented by settling the 
issue through a fight between champions of each side; cf. II. 
3:59 ff. and 7:74-91. The challenge of a champion to single 
combat was accompanied by an exchange of oratory (Il. 7:225- 
43; etc.). The challenge of Goliath to fight a champion of Israel 
was met by David after a characteristic word-battle. The epic 
nature of the fight between David and Goliath is evident not 
only from its dramatic form but also from the Biblical evidence 
that the story was transferred to David from one of his officers.93 
Sometimes the champions were more than one in number for 
each side; thus in the strife between the armies of Joab and 
Abner, twenty-four champions fought, twelve to a side.% 

109. Even when wars were fought out by entire armies, the 
fighting is often represented in terms of individual combat with 
words exchanged between the contestants (Il. 5:274-89; etc.). 
The discourse between Patroclus and Hector, or between Achilles 
and Hector, are but two of many examples in the Iliad. The 
dialogue between Asahel and Abner in the heat of battle (II Sam. 
2.20-22) is a Hebrew example. 

110. A feature to enhance the interest of combat is the dis- 
guise of the hero, who, notwithstanding, meets his death in 
battle. Patroclus goes into the fray disguised in the armor of 
Achilles (Il. 16:40 ff.) but meets his death. While this feature 
does not occur in the heroic age of Israel, it is highlighted in 
the account of Ahab who, though disguised, meets his doom 


93 See Introduction to Old Testament Times, pp. 146-7. 
94 J] Sam. 2.14—-16. 
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(in fulfilment of a prophecy®s) during the battle with the Ara- 
means at Ramoth-gilead. At this juncture we may observe that 
the epic tradition continues to enrich Hebrew historiography in 
a number of episodes preserved in the account of the kings of 
Judah and Israel. This is the case especially when the narratives 
in Kings are the most interesting. Naboth’s vineyard, the wars 
of Ahab, the purge of Jehu, the doom of Athaliah, the speech of 
Rabshakeh; in short, the most memorable and stirring passages 
of I and II Kings represent historiography in the epic manner. 
The notable speeches in Herodotus and Thucydides hark back 
to the epic speeches such as abound in the Iliad; the same holds 
for the speech of Rabshakeh. 

111. Some of the Homeric clichés (including those describing 
combat), re-echo an older Oriental parallelistic formula. For 
instance, ‘“‘he struck him on the head, above (hyper) the ear”’ 
(Il. 15:433) reflects an original that is represented also in Ugaritic. 
Thus “he struck him twice on the head, yea thrice above (‘/) 
the ear’ (3 Aqht:33-34; cf. :22-23). The Greek incidentally 
clarifies an obscurity in the Ugaritic; ‘1 can mean “upon’’ as 
well as “‘above, over’ but Greek hyper fixes its meaning in this 
formula as ‘‘above, over.” 

112. Il. 24:663~4 (cf. :778-87) shows that the epic repertoire 
included the fact that during a siege it became impossible for 
the defenders to fetch wood from the surrounding country. This 
necessitated the arranging of a truce between the Achaeans and 
Trojans for gathering wood and celebrating Hector’s funerary 
rites. That the stoppage of wood gathering during a siege is not 
introduced into the Iliad as a Greek innovation is indicated by 
Krt:110-2, 212~5 where the same stoppage is singled out. 

113. The epic places the ties of friendship above the con- 
duct of war. Il. 6:212-36 shows that men who had antecedents 
uniting them in bonds of friendship, could, even though they 
were on opposite sides in the war, confirm by a pact their friend- 
ship and swear not to injure each other in the fray. (For the foe 
is always numerous enough for two friends on opposite sides to 


%° Prophets were common figures in military and political circles through- 
out Near East antiquity. They are attested in Homer, Bible, Mari tablets, 
Lachish ostraca, etc. 
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avoid one another.) Moreover, the pact is solemnized by ex- 
changing armor. Similarly, the friendship of David and Jonathan 
transcends the war between their houses. A striking parallel to 
Homer is Jonathan’s gift of his armor to David (I Sam. 18.4). 

114. Achilles compares his comrade Patroclus with a girl 
(1. 16:7 ff.), reminding us of Gilgamesh’s love for Enkidu as for 
a woman (Gilg. Epic 2°31 ff.< 1:vi47, vir-fi.). That this (to us 
unmanly) attitude was firmly entrenched in Near East epic is 
shown by its presence in the Book of Jashar (excerpted in I] Sam. 
1.17 ff.) where David proclaims that Jonathan's love was sweeter 
to him than the love of women (v. 26). 

115. When a hero was wounded, he might, like Glaucus, 
hide behind a wall, so that none of the enemy might see him 
smitten and boast over him (Il. 12:390-1). The last phrase is 
reminiscent of Saul’s reason for committing suicide; death was 
better than letting the foe abuse him (I Sam. 31.4). 

116. Side by side with a noble sentiment of charity and 
sportsmanship toward the foe (§$§22-23, 175), the epic makes 
room for sarcastic gloating over his ruin. With Idomeneus’ 
sarcasm toward his fallen enemy Othryoneus (Il. 13:374-82), 
compare the Hebrew bard’s mockery of Sisera’s mother who 
waits in vain for her dead son’s return (Judg. 5.28-31). 

117. The epic repertoire includes the fact that at nightfall 
the commanders could call off an unfinished battle (Il. 7:279- 
302% Il Sam. 2:24=28). 

118. For pathos, the poet had at his disposal the theme of 
retrieving the corpses of slain heroes for funerary rites (Il. 11:257; 
etc.). The recovery of Patroclus by the Achaeans, and of Hector 
by the Trojans, for appropriate funerals, are famous illustrations 
in the Iliad. Od. 5:307—I0 preserves the tradition that Odysseus 
fought to recover the corpse of Achilles. Hebrew epic tells, in 
variant traditions, of the recovery of Saul and Jonathan for 
condign rites. I] Chron. 10.9-11 relates how Saul’s body and 
armor were taken to Philistia for display, and his head was 
impaled at Beth-Dagon, whence the men of Jabesh-gilead re- 
trieved the bodies of Saul and his sons. The version in I Sam. 
31:8-13 relates that the corpses of Saul and his sons were burned 
before their bones were buried. This burning is often emended 
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away by the critics, but that it is correct should have been 
realized precisely because it is out of keeping with normative 
Semitic burial customs.” It is typical of East Mediterranean 
usage in the heroic age (e. g., the burning of Patroclus or of 
Hector). Saul’s death in battle during the Philistine period, took 
place at the right time and in the right locale and milieu for these 
striking Homeric parallels. 

119. For the decapitation and the impaling of either the 
head or body of the vanquished on a city wall, see Il. 18:176-7 
and I7Sam. 31:9=10. 

120. Also attested in both Greek and Hebrew epic is the 
mourning for slain heroes by the leading surviving hero (thus 
for Patroclus by Achilles in Il. 18:23-27 and for Saul and 
Jonathan by David in II Sam. 1.17 ff.) and by the women 
(L--192287-3607) 11 “Sams, 1724)e 

121. Innocent women and children were all too often the 
victims of brutality in time of war. The fear that an Achaean 
would dash Hector’s little son from a wall (Il. 24:734-5) fits in 
with Hebrew references to the dashing of babies by the foe 
(II Kings 8.12; Isa. 13.16, 18; Hos. 10.14; Nah. 3.10). The killing 
of unborn children in Il. 6:55-60 is matched by the ripping 
open of pregnant women in II Kings 15.16; Hos. 14.1; Amos 1.13. 

122. Nor were the prisoners of war always exempt from bar- 
barous treatment. Achilles doomed twelve Trojan nobles to 
having their throats cut as sacrificial offerings before the pyre 
of Patroclus (Il. 18:336-7; 23:22-23, 175-7). The ‘“‘evil’’ (Greek 
kaka) character of Achilles’ deed (Il. 23:176) does not mean 
that the poet condemns it; as shown by Od. 9:316, ‘‘evil’’ (kaka) 
can refer to fully justified vengeance. The appeasing of Patroclus’ 
spirit by a group-sacrifice of foemen, is to be compared with 
David’s group-sacrifice of Saul’s descendants to appease the 
wronged Gibeonites (I] Sam. 21.6-9). Both acts of brutality 
hail from the same heroic age in the East Mediterranean; and 
each is quite out of keeping with the classical Hebrew and Greek 
mores of later times. That the two acts are organically related 


9 Editors or scribes might alter or omit a strange feature that did not 
seem correct; but they would not spoil a clear text by injecting incompre- 
hensible data. 
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in the epic repertoire is confirmed by specific detail. Rizpah 
lovingly guarded the victims’ corpses, not allowing ‘‘the fowl of 
heaven to light upon them by day” nor ‘‘the beast of the field 
by night” (II Sam. 21.10); even as Aphrodite (Il. 23:185-6) 
kept the dogs from Hector’s corpse by night and day. 

123. The inevitability of death haunts man and his literature. 
That man can surmount his fear of death and prefer to live 
bravely rather than long, is not the monopoly of any one race 
or school of literature. The noble mood of the Iliad goes with a 
standard of values that places fame higher than longevity (e. g., 
Il.. 9:412-6). In this regard the Iliad is anticipated by the 
Gilgamesh Epic (4:vi:39; 7:1ii: 33 ff.), which sets a higher pre- 
mium on fame than on life. 


CHAPTER IV 
Gops, RELIGION AND RITUAL 


124. It isin the sphere of religion that our Greek and Hebrew 
texts are worlds apart (with Ugarit occupying an intermediate 
position). The Greco-Hebrew coincidences are numerous in de- 
tail ($§126-60) but the general picture is totally different in 
Homer and Bible. In Greek epic there is no emphasis on cult 
and the gods are humanized to a degree that makes them seem 
ludicrous to anyone steeped in a lofty concept of divinity. 
Devious politics, domestic brawls, sexual lust and the whole 
gamut of human frailties are attributed to the pantheon in a 
way that entertained the ancient listener but did not make him 
a devotee of, or strengthen his adherence to, any cult. In spite 
of the anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms in the Old 
Testament, God is divine: distinct from, and above, man. More- 
over, the narrative content of the Hebrew text is inseparably 
bound with the cult of Yahwe. 

125. The gulf between Homeric and Biblical attitudes toward 
cult, results from the nature of their respective publics. Greek 
epic is addressed to the widely scattered Greek settlements, 
which may have known the same pantheon, but were quite varied 
as to cultic practice. To be effective in creating Greek nation- 
hood, the Iliad could not take sides cultically. The Bible in 
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general, and the Pentateuch in particular, did not aim at so 
large a public. Hebrew Scripturé is addressed to the Children 
of Israel, united in the cult of Yahwe. (Had there been a Canaan- 
ite national epic, designed to embrace all the people of Canaan, 
the pantheon of Saf6n, with El at the head, would have been 
portrayed much as the Olympians of Homer, under Zeus’s leader- 
ship. But insistence on Baal’s cult would have alienated Israel, 
even as insistence on Yahwism would have alienated the 
Phoenicians. ) 

126. Divinely fashioned staffs that secure victory are com- 
mon in East Mediterranean myth and saga. Ugaritic text 68 
tells how Baal vanquished Yamm by two magic clubs fashioned 
by Kothar-and-Hasis (§§141-2). But Greek and Hebrew legend 
share a special variety of divine staff constituting a close link 
between the two literatures. As long as Moses held up ‘“‘the 
staff of God,” the Children of Israel prevailed over their enemies, 
the Amalekites, till victory was won (Ex. 17.9-13). Lowering 
the staff had to be avoided lest the foe prevail (v. 11). Similarly, 
Phoebus Apollo (Il. 15:318-22) controls the tide of victory by 
the way he holds the aegis. And in Od. 22:297, Athene holds 
up the aegis so that her favorites may slay their foes. In other 
words, Moses’ ‘‘staff of God’’ (cf. $156) is simply the Hebrew 
equivalent of what the Greeks term the azgis; both have the 
identical function of wondrous scepters used to secure victory. 

127. Another striking parallel that transcends normal ex- 
perience is the immobilizing of the sun in the heavens until 
an important mission is fulfilled. Hera does not permit the sun 
to set until Patroclus’ corpse has been recovered (Il. 18:239-42). 
And in Il. 2:412-8, men pray that the sun may not set till 
victory has been won. This motif appears also in the Book of 
Jashar (Josh. 10.13-14), when the sun was stopped in its course 
until Israel won its battle.97 

128. Job 26.7 states that God can suspend the earth on 
sheer nothingness. This probably means that God, to show his 
power, could remove the earth from the foundations on which 


97 Ugaritic la $mm (49:11:25; 51:VIII:22—23), ‘the heavens were fatigued, 
incapacitated” seems to refer to the stoppage of the sun, moon and stars. 
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it normally rests (Micah 6.2; etc.; Ug. 51:I:41) and hang it in 
space as Zeus threatens to do in Il. 8:26. 

129. A nightmarish concept in the East Mediterranean was 
the thought of being swallowed alive into the underworld (Od. 
12:21-22). Numbers 16 relates how the earth gaped and swal- 
lowed the wicked Korah, Datan and Abiram alive into Sheol 
(= Hades); cf. vv. 30-34. The Iliad (6:281-2; 8:150; cf. 17:416-7) 
also reflects the notion that the earth could gape and swallow 
reprehensible men. 

130. The desire for immortality or eternal youth is almost 
universal. Both appear in the Gilgamesh Epic, where the hero 
in vain seeks immortality through deification; and though he 
finally obtains the magic plant that restores youth, he tragically 
loses it. East Mediterranean epic introduces a somewhat per- 
verse version of this motif, with the result that it becomes less 
commonplace: a goddess offers immortality but the hero refuses 
it. Thus Calypso would make Odysseus deathless and ageless 
(Od. 23:336) but he refuses her offer, preferring to go home. 
Similarly, Anath offers eternal life to Aqhat in return for his 
bow, but he rejects her offer to his own hurt (2 Aght:VI:26-30). 

131. People have the gift of resolving contradictions without 
abandoning them. Gods are distinguished from men essentially 
through immortality. Yet Sarpedon, son of Zeus, did not 
escape death (see §44). As is often the case in such matters, 
our text of Homer injects a rational note, for I]. 24:258-9 states 
that Hector ‘‘seemed not the son of a mortal man, but of a god.” 
The Epic of Kret (125:22-23) has a prince, confused by his 
father’s pretensions to divinity, ask: ‘‘Can gods die? Yea, the 
scion of El not live?”’ 

132. The epithet of Hades, ‘‘of the horses,’ (Il. 11:445) 
suggests a connection with Ugaritic texts 121-124, where the 
Rephaim (associated with the shades of the dead) are riders 
of horse-drawn chariots. This element looks Indo-European, for 
the earlier populations of the Near East did not use the horse. 
Thus while horses appear in Ugaritic epics (Kret and Aqhat), they 
do not appear in the more conservative myths of Ugarit, in 
which gods ride on donkey-back only. 

133. The epic permits, and even delights in, the embarrass- 
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ments to which a god may be subjected. Woes may be inflicted 
on gods by mortal men (Il. 5:382-404) and Jacob defeated a 
minor deity (Gen. 32.29). 

134. Helius threatens Zeus that if the slaughter of his 
(Helius’) sacred kine is not avenged, he will descend into Hades 
and shine among the dead (Od. 12:377-83); but Zeus wants 
the existing order preserved, with Helius shining on, among gods 
and men. Similarly, Ishtar threatens the head of the pantheon, 
her father Anu, as well as her mother Antum, that if she (Ishtar) 
is not allowed to take revenge on Gilgamesh, she will smash 
open the doors of the underworld and turn loose the dead to 
outnumber on earth the living (Gilgamesh Epic 6:80 ff.); cf. 
also the Descent of Ishtar:15-20. Anath threatens to make El’s 
gray hair run with blood if he does not allow her to avenge 
herself on Aqhat (3 Aght:rev. 11-12; cf. ‘nt:V:32-33). 

135. There is a cuneiform forerunner of Odysseus’ threat- 
ening Circe with a sword so that she became terror stricken 
and offered him her love (Od. 10:321-35). In the Babylonian 
myth of Nergal and Ereshkigal, the goddess Ereshkigal, wishing 
to kill Nergal for an affront, summons him. He comes, but as- 
suming the initiative, he seizes her by the hair and threatens 
to cut off her head, whereupon she proposes marriage. Nergal 
accepts, thus becoming the king of the underworld by marrying 
its queen. 

136. Talking animals are common in fables but rare in the 
epic. The motif is not so preposterous as people unfamiliar with 
animals imagine. People who live with dogs, horses and other 
animals do commune with their beasts without words having 
to come from the beasts, nor for that matter from the people. 
In telling the story, however, it is necessary to transform the 
beasts’ thoughts into words. To accept the transfer of human 
thoughts, while rejecting the transfer of animals’ thoughts, into 
words, reflects not logic but unfamiliarity with animals. In the 
Late Egyptian Tale of the Two Brothers, Bata understands the 
language of the cows (which the text renders in plain Egyptian). 
The speech of Achilles’ horse Xanthus (Il. 19:408-17) closely 
parallels that of Balaam’s ass (Num. 22.28-30). In both cases, 
the human master has been unfair to the beast, whereupon the 
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latter talks to its master “like a Dutch uncle.”” That Yahwe 
opened the mouth of the ass (Num. 22.28), as Hera gave speech 
to the horse (Il. 19:407), is a rationalizing touch, acknowledging 
that human speech is not natural for animals. 

137. The theme of gods attending the wedding of a mortal 
appears in II. 18:82-85; 24:62-63 (the marriage of Peleus) and 
in Ugaritic text 128:II (the marriage of Kret). 

138. The highly polytheistic Near East had strong mono- 
theistic undercurrents that would come to the fore from time 
to time in widely separated areas. Ikhnaton’s solar monotheistic 
revolution is the most spectacular example; Yahwism is histor- 
ically the most important.9* Even in the crass polytheism of 
Homer, monotheistic notes are struck now and then. In II. 21:103 
(etc.), theos is not a ‘‘god” but the ‘‘God”’ (cf. Od. 14:444). 

139. The assembly of the gods (Il. 8:2) where the deities 
confer is common throughout the Near East (and may be well 
nigh universal). In Ugarit the divine assembly is called mpbrt 
bn a or phr tlm=Akkadian puhur ildni. The divine court also 
appears in Job 1.6 ff.; 2.1 ff. We are confronted with the projeéc- 
tion of human governmental institutions into the divine sphere. 

140. The notion that a god (Poseidon) built the wide and 
fair wall of Troy (Il. 21:446-7) is anticipated in the Gilgamesh 
Epic (1:1 ff.=11:end), according to which the Seven Wise Gods 
built the walls of Uruk. 

141. Any two pantheons, even though they be historically 
unrelated, may have structural or typological resemblances of 
no significance in a study like this monograph. Any two pan- 
theons selected at random are likely to have a chief god with 
a chief wife, and to have one or more deities concerned with 
fertility. However, in the East Mediterranean, the impact of 
Crete was so strong artistically, that the god of arts and crafts 
in any pantheon of the area is likely to be essentially a reflex of 
a Cretan prototype. Ugarit represents its artisan god Kothar- 
and-Hasis.as Caphtorian, in the Idaean tradition ($38). That 
the Ida of craftsmanship is not Anatolian (such as the Ida over- 
looking Troy) but Cretan, is indicated by Pliny (Natural History 


98 See Journal of Near Eastern Studies 13, 1954, pp- 56-59. 
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7:56, 197):... Ferrum conflare et temperare Hesiodus in Creta 
eos (monstrasse) qui vocati sunt Dactyli Idaet; i. e., Hesiod states 
that the Idaean Dactyls taught the smelting and tempering 
of iron in Crete. In any event, the Greek account of Hephaistus 
has much in common with the Ugaritic picture of Kothar-and- 
Hasis, in general and in detail. 

142. Hephaistus’ bellows (Il. 18:409, 412, 470) and tongs 
(:477) are matched by Kothar-and-Hasis’ bellows and tongs 
(51:1:24-25). Hephaistus (Il. 1:606-8; 14:166-8) is the builder 
of palaces for the gods exactly like Kothar-and-Hasis (51:1-V1). 
Hephaistus’ famed fire (Il. 2:426; 9:468; 23:33) is to be compared 
with Kothar-and-Hasis’ stupendous fire which burns for a 
week, culminating in the completion of Baal’s palace (51:VI: 
22-33): 

143. Baal invited a number of deities to his housewarming 
including bovine gods and goddesses and jar gods and goddesses 
(51:VI:49-54). The concepts underlying this incident were com- 
mon in the East Mediterranean. Od. 12:131 shows that the kine 
of Helius were immortal, which is tantamount to divine. And 
Il. 18:373-7 tells how Hephaistus made tripods with golden 
wheels, so that they enter automatically the gathering of the 
gods and thereafter go home again. Wheeled tripods have been 
found in Greece, and tripods were used at Ugarit. The fact 
that Hephaistus animated the tripods so that they could on their 
own initiative go to and from the assembly of the gods, shows 
that they were members of the pantheon to be compared with 
the jar gods and goddesses of the Ugaritic pantheon attending 
Baal’s feast. Perhaps the best translation for those Ugaritic jar 
deities is ‘‘deified tripods.” 

144. Hephaistus’ wondrous skill produced also golden effigies 
of girls that he animated to act alive and serve him (Il. 18:416— 
20). This too has a Ugaritic parallel, for El animates two effigies 
that become his wives (text 52). 

145. The artisan god supplies the means of vanquishing a 
water deity in both Ugaritic and Homeric literature. Kothar- 
and-Hasis equips Baal with the weapons for defeating the sea 
god Yamm (text 68; cf. §126). Achilles is rescued from the river 
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that the gods called Xanthus, but men call Scamander,® by 
means of Hephaistus’ weapon, fire (Il. 20:73-74; 21:331-60). 
For fire devouring the Great Deep, see also Amos 7.4. 

146. The name Kothar-and-Hasis is of the ‘‘A-and-B”’ type, 
which is common among the names of deities in the Ugaritic 
pantheon (Ugaritic Manual §8.54). This type of name occurs 
also in Greek; e. g., the god Kratos-Bia-te, ‘‘Power-and-Force”’ 
(Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound :12). 

147. In §145 it was pointed out that the river had two 
names: Xanthus or Scamander. Optional names recur often 
enough in Homer; e. g., Paris= Alexander or Scamandrius = As- 
tyanax (Il. 6:402-3).'°° In Ugarit, Baal=Hadd. In the Bible, 
Reuel=Jethro, Jacob=Israel, Solomon= Jedediah, etc. The 
origin of these double names need not be the same typologically 
in every instance. We are not endeavoring to reduce all the 
illustrations to a single formula. But we can assert with con- 
fidence that double names are so common that they cannot be 
regarded as criteria for detaching literary strata in accordance 
with a documentary hypothesis. 

148. Athene (Il. 8:389), like Elijah (II Kings 2.11) is borne 
by a fiery chariot. Such analogues suggest that the Tales of the 
Prophets (as distinct from the annalistic sources of Kings) draw 
on epic tradition (without necessarily implying a poetic Vorlage 
of those Tales). This suggestion is supported by other evidence. 
In I Kings 18, Elijah brings down fire upon his altar by praying 
to God. This may be compared with II. 23:192 telling that the 
pyre of Patroclus would not kindle; but then, in response to 
Achilles’ prayer (:193-8, 205-11), Iris got the North and West 
wind gods to set the fire. | Chron. 21.26 deals with the same 


99 Double nomenclature, in the respective languages of men and of gods, 
appears in Sanskrit, Hittite, Greek and Icelandic literatures pointing to an 
Indo-European origin of the phenomenon in the East Mediterranean. For 
sample passages, see J. Friedrich, ‘“Gottersprache und Menschensprache im 
hethitischen Schrifttum,’’ Sprachgeschichte und Wortbedeutung, Festschrift 
Albert Debrunner, 1954, pp. 135-9. 

100 Double naming in Homer is treated comprehensively by L. Ph. Rank, 
Etymologiseering en verwante Verschijnselen bij Homerus, Assen, 1951, pp. 
109-29. 
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motif; David called to God who in response sent down fire to 
consume the sacrifice. As is often the case, Chronicles preserves 
old material not to be found in the parallel sections of Samuel 
and Kings. In this instance, the material must stem from older 
epic sources; it cannot be a late invention of the Chronicler, 
who lived in Achaemenian times, when the spirit of the East 
Mediterranean epic age was long past. 

149. The divine promise that the hero’s line will continue 
is a basic theme handled quite similarly in both Ugaritic epic 
and Patriarchal Narratives. In the Epics of Kret and Aghat, 
the birth of the male heir is a major motif. Lest we misconstrue 
this as universal, it might be well to point out that from Genesis 
through Kings, the theme persists down to the birth of Samuel, 
never to recur in Old Testament history. It must have remained 
a frequent feature in real life, but it was no longer considered 
worthy of saga. It is absent from the long history of the United 
and Divided Monarchies.'* 

150. This theme is found among the ancient Greeks with the 
result that we must consider it East Mediterranean, rather than 
just Canaanite. In the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (:196-7), 
the goddess promises an eternal line to Anchises, and she names 
his son Aeneas because she ‘‘felt awful (aznos) grief’’ (:198-9). 
This is of a piece with the divine promise to Abram that he would 
become a nation (Gen. 12.2) through his progeny. 

151. The etymologizing of names such as ‘‘Aeneas”’ (§150) 
is common among the Greeks. Note also Od. 1:62 where ‘‘Odys- 
seus’ is derived from odyssomat, ‘‘I grieve.”’ This habit continued 
among Greek authors including the most sober historians. Such 
etymologizing (usually of an etiological character) permeates 
Hebrew tradition too; e. g., the etymology of ‘‘Noah”’ in Gen. 
eZ ORICCG CLC. 

152. In Ugarit, the sea god Yamm was an older deity from 
whom the more youthful Baal wrested dominion (text 68). In 
Od. 4:399-463 we read of how Menelaus overpowered Proteus, 
the old god of the sea. It is risky to strain the common elements 
in two stories with considerable differences: one being in the 


ror See my article ‘“The Patriarchal Age,” Journal of Bible and Religion 21, 
1953, Pp- 238-43. 
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realm of divine mythology, the other in the epic repertoire of 
heroic men. Moreover, sea-yarns are common wherever men sail 
the seas. Yet it stands to reason that a culture whose unifying 
channel was a sea, would probably possess some notions of the 
sea spread over the general area. Striking is the parallel to the 
Greek ‘“backward-flowing Ocean’’ (Hesiod, Theogony:776; Il. 
18:399) in the Psalms (114.3): ‘‘The Sea looked and fled; the 
Jordan turned backwards.” Be it noted that Ocean/Sea is often 
classified as, and stands parallel to, ‘river’ in Greek (Il. 20:7) 
as well as Hebrew poetry. Yamm is ‘‘Ruler/Judge River’ in 
Ugaritic. Canaanite Yamm (or Greek ‘‘Ocean’’) may be regarded 
as the King of Rivers. The judicial meaning of ‘“‘judge’’ is also 
present; for court ordeals were often made in a river;?” cf. the 
Styx as ‘‘the dread river of oath” (Il. 2:755). 

153. Because anthropopathism is so common, it is impossible 
to separate divine wrath from human wrath (§92) as an epic 
theme. Achilles’ wrath (Il. 19:367) is a prelude to his victory; 
Patroclus’ heart is full of wrath as he wages his heroic battle 
(Il. 16:585); Odysseus, wroth for his comrade’s sake, fights furi- 
ously and well (Il. 4:501). In this, the divine matches the human; 
cf. Achilles’ wrath against the Trojans (Il. 19:367) with Hera’s 
wrath against the Trojans (Il. 18:367). Other examples of divine 
wrath are found in II]. 4:166—8; 5:178, 191; 15:72; et passim. 

154. In the Song of the Sea, one of the untransformed frag- 
ments of Hebrew epic, Yahwe is called a ‘‘man of war’ (Ex. 
15.3), whose ‘‘wrath’’ (:7) consumes the enemy as fire burns 
stubble. This passage leaves no doubt that in Yahwe, the wrath 
of God and of the warrior, is one and the same. A book, many 
times the size of this*monograph, could and should be written 
about the Bible theme of the wrath of God against the back- 
ground of East Mediterranean epic. 

155. The subsidence of anger is a favorite theme in East 
Mediterranean literature. Achilles’ reconciliation with Agamem- 
non (Il. 19:35, 56-75) precedes the favorable turn in the war. 
Moreover the once wrathful Achilles relents in the presence of 
the suppliant Priam, to whom he grants the body of Hector. 


102 #. g., in Hammurabi’s Code, §§2, 132. 
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The Bible often represents God as at first wrathful but later 
relenting. An angry God destroys the world by flood, only to 
relent and promise the survivors that he will never again visit 
such a punishment on this imperfect world. This motif continues 
to re-echo throughout Scripture. A particularly fine example is 
the Book of Jonah, in which God, resolved on destroying Nine- 
veh, countenances the contrition of the wicked city and for- 
givingly spares it. Note also the storm at sea, manifesting divine 
wrath, that also subsides (Jonah 1.15). Jonah’s (2.4) being en- 
compassed by ‘‘River’’ may reflect the same theme that appears 
in Achilles’ fight with the River Xanthus. When I]. 24:8 tells of 
‘‘the wars of men and the grievous waves,” we are reminded of 
Jonah’s (2.4) battle with the waves. As Jonah (2.2-10) prays 
for salvation from the personified Deep (v. 6), Odysseus prays 
to the river god to save him from Poseidon (Od. 5:445-54). These 
parallels between Jonah and Homer may seem too general to 
count for much. Accordingly, a more striking parallel is called 
for: Just as Jonah (4.6) rejoices over the plant that shaded him, 
so does Odysseus (Od. 5:474-487; N. B.: line 486) rejoice over 
the thorn bush and olive that protect him from the elements. 

156. The epic fluidity between men and gods is familiar to 
any reader of Homer. But that this once characterized the early 
Hebraic traditions has been obscured by the monotheistic filter 
through which the textus receptus has passed. Yet enough tell-tale 
evidence has survived so that no doubt remains as to the general 
picture. The mating of deities with the daughters of men to sire 
the famous heroes of old (Gen. 6.4) is unequivocal. Nor can 
the assumption of Enoch (Gen. 5.24) imply anything less than 
apotheosis. Ex. 7.1 states that Yahwe upgraded Moses to a deity 
in preparation for the mission of Moses with Pharaoh. 

157. That gods and men should have dealings with one an- 
other is universal. It is only when they are involved in a highly 
specific situation that such dealings are meaningful for our 
investigation. Such a situation appears in Homer; to wit, an 
enraged hero, about to use his sword indiscreetly, is withheld 
from committing violence by a pair of goddesses. In Il. 1:188 ff., 
Athene, sent by Hera, stops Achilles who was drawing his sword 
to kill Agamemnon. Achilles decides to obey the two of them 
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(:216); i.e., Hera and Athene. In much the same situation, 
Astarte and Anath grab the hands of Baal and prevent him from 
stabbing the emissaries of the sea-god Yamm (Ug. text 137:38 ff.). 

158. Gods have it in their power to impart to mortals a glow 
of glory. For instance, Athene (II. 5:1-8) kindled the head and 
shoulders of Diomedes with light. Cf. also Od. 18:354—5 for the 
divine glare from Odysseus’ head (although the theme is turned 
into a jest). This motif (which has a counterpart in the artistic 
tradition of the halo) is reflected in the glorification of Moses, 
who came down from Mount Sinai with the skin of his face 
gleaming (Ex. 34.29, 30, 35). 

159. Athene also glorifies her favorites by making them taller 
and comelier; thus Laertes (Od. 24:367-9), Penelope (Od. 
18:192—6, 248-9) and Odysseus (Od. 6:227-31; 23:156-8). When 
I Sam. 10.23 states that Saul “was higher than all the people, 
from his shoulders and upwards”’ when he became king, it may 
be that we are dealing with a toned-down glorification that 
originally had Saul made taller on the occasion by divine grace.!°3 

160. The account of Moses is full of East Mediterranean 
elements ($40). We have already noted his deification in Ex. 
7.1 (§156). The statements in Deut. 34.6, 7 that his grave is 
unknown and that he never lost his vigor may substitute an 
earlier (or, at least, another) version attributing to him outright 
apotheosis. The pseudepigraphical Assumption of Moses!*4 may 
preserve the kernel of an old tradition, now expunged from our 
Biblical text in accordance with monotheistic scruples. Ex. 34.29, 
30, 35 inform us that Moses’ face beamed with the light of divine 
glorification when he descended from Mount Sinai. Cf. Il. 
18:225-7, which tells that Athene glorified Achilles with fire 
blazing around his head. Moreover, just as Aaron and the 
Children of Israel were frightened upon seeing Moses in his 
glorified state (Ex. 34:30), Telemachus was frightened (Od. 
16:178-85) upon seeing Odysseus glorified in appearance by 
Athene and therefore looking like a god. 


03 In which case, I Sam. 9.2 would be anticipatory. 
104 See R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament, Oxford, 1913. 
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161. The people’s complaints against Moses may prove to 
be an epic feature of a piece with the people’s complaints against 
Agamemnon. Rebelliousness over which the leader must triumph 
seems to be one of the themes favored in the epic repertoire. 
In Ugaritic, Prince Ysb rebels against his father, King Kret; in 
the Bible, Absalom rebels against his father King David. This 
in no way calls into question the historicity of Absalom’s revolt. 
We seek rather to explain the prominence given to it on the 
ground that the epic repertoire called for highlighting the rebel- 
lion of a prince against his kingly father. 


CHAPTER V 
STYLE AND IDIOM 


162. Stylistically, many points of contact between Homer 
and Bible are bridged by Ugarit. The epic clichés provide clear 
illustrations; e. g., in Ugaritic, direct discourse is often intro- 
duced by “‘he lifted his voice and shouted.” The same type of 
parallelistic cliché appears in Homeric “but Hector lifted his 
voice and cried aloud to the Trojans” (Il. 6:110) or “‘he lifted 
his voice and called in piercing cry to the Danaans’”’ (Il. 11:275, 
585). Cf. the Hebrew ‘‘and Job answered and said’’ (Job 12.1; 
16.1; etc.), ‘and he lifted his parable and said’”’ (Num. 23.18; 
24:3), ‘and he lifted his voice and wept’’ (Gen. 29.11).7°5 

163. In relating the dispatch of messengers, it was customary 
to say that they not only heard or obeyed, but also that they 
did not disregard their orders. Thus the fulfilment of the com- 
mand is stated first positively and then negatively, hand in 
hand with parallelistic form. The Ugaritic formula is ‘‘the 
messengers departed; they did not sit.’ Cf. “he spoke, and 
the herald heard and did not disobey him”’ (Il. 4:198). For the 
negative manner, note also “‘he spoke and swift wind-footed 
Iris did not disobey him”’ (Il. 11:195; etc.). 


15 The stylistic relations between Ugaritic and Hebrew literatures are 
well illustrated by U. Cassuto, The Goddess Anath [in Hebrew], Jerusalem, 


1951, pp. 19-41; also 2nd. ed., 1953. 
106 A. g., Krt: 300-1. 
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164. A culture whose hub is the sea must necessarily have a 
common nautical heritage in its literature. Iris is described as 
speeding down into the depths of the sea like a plummet of lead 
(Il. 24:80). Cf. Ex. 15.10 which states that the Egyptian foemen 
“sank like lead into great waters.’’ The figure arose from the 
use of lead plummets for sounding depths. 

165. A detailed study of shifts from person to person in 
discourse, would be of interest. In Ex. 23.25 there is a shift from 
third to first person, tantamount to a change from narration to 
quotation. In I]. 16:5—6 the third person shifts in line 20 to second 
person; similarly in I]. 16:584. 

166. The gulf between dactylic hexameter and Semitic paral- 
lelism is great. Ancient Ugaritic, Hebrew and other Semitic 
poetry has no regular meter in the sense that Greek epic possesses 
it. The essence of Semitic poetic form is parallelism, whereby 
stichoi balance each other in thought. Parallel members tend 
to approximate each other in length; for the use of ballast variants 
in the second stichos'*? to compensate for the omission of an 
element present in the first stichos, shows that bulk-balance 
was sought as a corollary of sense-balance. But bulk-balance is 
not the same as meter whereby the line can have only so many 
feet, which in turn must conform to a pattern with a narrow 
and exactly definable margin of variation.t® 

167. Meter would not be objected to, in Semitic poetry; just 
as parallelism is not ruled out in Greek epic. But such meter 
(in Hebrew) and parallelism (in Greek) are then optional and 
occasional features; they are not essential. This means that just 
as it is unjustified to emend a Homeric line to make it paral- 
lelistic, it is unjustified to emend a Hebrew verse metr1 causa.'°9 


107 For a detailed analysis of Ugaritic poetic structure, see Ugaritic Manual 
§13.99-161; for ballast variants, note §13.107. 

108 The attempts to establish meter for ancient Semitic poetry hinge on a 
vague definition of meter, or require arbitrary emendations of the texts (in- 
cluding cuneiform originals) to fit the hypothetical system. One of the strange 
points of view is that Semitic has ‘‘mixed meter.’’ Obviously, a mixture which 
cannot be reduced to any formulation is quite the opposite of metric principle. 

109 A glance at the table of symbols and a study of the critical notes in the 
Kittel Hebrew Bible will show to what extent metri causa alterations are 
proposed by the leaders of textual criticism. 
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168. And yet, in spite of the gulf that divides Greek from 
Semitic poetic form, there are links resulting from a common 
heritage. The sharp break in the middle of each Hebrew or 
Ugaritic verse, is the inescapable consequence of parallelism. 
In dactylic hexameter, the cesura in the middle of the line has 
no function that seems formally necessary; and accordingly it 
may reflect the influence of parallelism in the pre-Homeric 
East Mediterranean. 

169. All through the Near East (and doubtless also beyond it), 
persons may be said to be clothed in such and such a character- 
istic. I]. 9:372 speaks of one clothed in shamelessness. We need, 
for present purposes, call attention only to a specific characteristic 
treated in this fashion in both Homer and: Bible; to wit, Od. 
9:214 mentions one ‘‘clothed in great might’’; similarly “‘if you 
do not clothe yourself in might’”’ (Il. 9:231). Compare Ps. 93.1 
where Yahwe is clothed in might. The symbolism of wearing 
certain abstract qualities appears also in magic literature, such 
as the Uruk incantation, in which a formula states that the 
patient is stript of his garb of rage and clad with the garb of 
well-being.""° 

170. Common background has evoked the use of specific 
similes shared by various branches of East Mediterranean litera- 
ture. For example, the form of a maiden may be likened to a 
stately palm tree. Od. 6:163 compares Nausicaa to a palm. 
Canticles 7.8 likens the form of the girl to a palm, adding that 
her breasts are like clusters of grapes. The combination of grape 
and palm results from the fact that the vines were trained on 
palms instead of on trellises. Palm groves with clusters of grapes 
hanging from the palm branches are portrayed on Assyrian 
reliefs. 

171. Comparing a fleet-footed youth to a deer must be all 
but universal. Yet the prominence given to it in East Mediter- 
ranean literature is of interest. In David’s dirge (II Sam. 1.19) 
heroes are called ‘‘deer.”’ Joab’s brother Asahel is said to have 
been fleet of foot like a deer in the fields (II Sam. 2.18). One of 
the honorific titles of heroes in Ugaritic is “deer” (Ug. Manual 


40 Transliterated and translated in Orientalia 9, 1940, pp. 29-38. 
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§20.772). The Greeks, unlike the Semites, were fond of the 
dog and used it in hunting." Accordingly, while the hero Hector 
is compared with a deer, Achilles, who overtook and vanquished 
him, is likened to a hound (Il. 22:189~190). 

172. Homer often uses ‘‘dalliance’’ to refer not to sex but to 
war (Il. 11:502; 13:291, 779; 17:228; 22:126-8). The application 
of a word for “‘dalliance’’ to “‘fighting’’ has a parallel in Hebrew. 
The root shq (lit., ‘‘to laugh’’) has the meaning “‘to play with,’’ 
including sexual dalliance; cf. Isaac’s dalliance with his wife 
Rebecca in Gen. 26.8. This very word refers to the deadliest 
kind of combat in II Sam. 2.14 where ‘‘Abner said to Joab: ‘Let 
the youths arise and play (sic!) before us.’ ’’ The “‘play’’ resulted 
in the death of all the contestants (v. 16). 

173. Pairs of antonyms to designate totality are common all 
over the world. We say ‘‘they came great and small”’ to signify 
“everybody came.” But certain specific pairs are not universal. 
For example, the ‘‘tree of knowledge, good and evil’? means 
simply the “‘tree of all kinds of knowledge,” though the fact 
that “‘good and evil’ does not occur as a universalism in English 
hides the plain sense of the passage from the English reader. Od. 
4:392 uses “evil and good”’ in the sense of ‘“‘everything”’; cf. ‘‘all 
things, good and evil’ (Od. 20:85-86; cf. :309-10) and ‘‘I know 
each thing, the good and the evil’’ (Od. 18:228-9). 

174. The hero’s apology for his past conduct is included in 
the repertoire. Achilles’ apology (Il. 9:308 ff., 320 ff.) is to be 
compared with Jacob’s (Gen. 31); both are in direct discourse. 

175. The sympathetic presentation of the dramatis personae 
opposed to the heroes appears in Od. 2:85—128, where the wooers’ 
side is favorably portrayed against the wily Penelope. Cf. Gen. 
31, in which Laban’s side of the story is given, as well as Jacob’s, 
even though the sympathies of the author are squarely with 
the guileful Jacob. The favorable light in which the Trojans are 


ut Ugaritic literature, while couched in Semitic, occupies an intermediate 
position socially. Thus dogs, in the Epic of Kret, are at home in the palaces 
of kings, quite as in the Homeric epics. Nor are swine taboo in Ugarit. 

12 This point and its implications (cf. Gen. 2.17; 3.22) are discussed in 
Introduction to Old Testament Times, pp. 22-23. For ‘‘good + evil=totality,” 
see also Gen. 24.50; I Sam. 22.15; I Kings 3.7; Zeph. 1.12; Prov. 15.3. 
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shown in the Iliad, does not come under this heading. The 
Trojans are no less heroic than the -Achaeans, once we understand 
the function of the Iliad (§23). While the Od. and Gen. passages 
just cited might possibly be due to a natural sympathy for the 
victims of guile, they might also be a legacy from national epic, 
in which both sides must be treated kindly in order to fulfil the 
purpose of welding them together. 

176. Instructions not to tell a lady unpleasant news lest it 
upset her, appear in Od. 2:372-6, where Telemachus leaves 
instructions not to inform Penelope of his departure lest she 
mar her fair flesh with weeping. Similarly, the sick Kret tells 
his son Ilhu not to tell Octavia that he, Kret, is ill, because 
she is tenderhearted and will be distressed (125:31 ff.). 

177. The epithet ‘‘single-hoofed’’ (applied to horses in II. 
5:236, 321; 19:end) brings up an interesting point. Most people 
are not concerned with whether their animals are single or cloven 
hoofed. But East Mediterranean usage did make an issue of it. 
This happens to be a cornerstone of the Mosaic classification 
of quadrupeds. To be ritually edible a quadruped has to be 
cloven hoofed as well as ruminating. The Hebrew abhorrence 
of swine may also have some precedent in the East Mediter- 
ranean. The transformation of Odysseus’ comrades by Circe 
may be the more tragic, because, of all beasts, they were turned 
into swine. 

178. The climaxing of ‘3”’ by “4” is frequent in Homer 
(Od. 2:89, 107; cf. Rivista degli Studi Orientali 29, 1954, pp. 
167-8). This is well attested in the Bible too; e. g., (Amos 1.3, 
6, 9, II, 13; 2.1, 4, 6) “for the 3 sins of N; yea for 4, I would 
not reverse it’ cf) Prov30.05). 18, 20°20, 

179. The climaxing of ‘‘6 days” by ‘‘the 7th”’ is so frequent 
in Homer, Ugarit and the Bible (Rivista degli Studi Orientali 
29, 1954, pp. 168-9), that the seven day week, whereby the 
six working days are climaxed by the Sabbath, can only go 
back to pre-Mosaic East Mediterranean usage. This usage may 
have reached the area from Mesopotamia for the climaxing of 
6 days by the 7th is familiar, for example, in the Gilgamesh 
Epic; e. g., 11:127-30, where the 6 days of the flood-storm is 
climaxed by calm on the 7th; and 11:142-6, where after the ark 
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remains motionless on the mountain for 6 days, Utnapishtim 
sends forth the dove on the 7th. 

180. The 7-day grouping triumphed over competition from 
other groupings. The 9-day period is attested in Homer (e. g., 
Il. 6:174) and Egyptian (e. g., in the Wenamon text, a guest 
spends 9 days with his host in accordance with a literary cliché). 

181. The climaxing of ‘‘12”’ by ‘'13”’ (see Il. 10:488 || 495 
and 560 || 561), where an examination of the context shows that 
the higher number is logically ‘‘14’’, has a striking parallel in 
Gen. 14.4-5 where the series ‘‘12 || 13 || 14” occurs. The fact 
that Gen. 14 is atypical in the Patriarchal Narratives and that 
“12 || 13 || 14’’ is unique in the Old Testament, suggests that 
Gen. 14 and Il. 10:488, 495, 560-1 share a common (Indo- 
European?) influence that penetrated the East Mediterranean. 

182. The number ‘‘20”’ enjoys a special status ($78). Note 
Od. 5:34 where an arrival on the 20th day is reported. Menelaus 
and Helen are separated for 20 years; so are Odysseus and 
Penelope. Gen. 31.38 gives Jacob’s sojourn with Laban as of 
20 years duration. In the Book of Judges there are examples of 
time-reckoning in multiples of 20; thus 20 years (4:3), 40 years 
(5:31) and 80 years (3:30). 

183. In Ugaritic (52:67; 75:11:46), ‘‘years’’ may be paralleled 
by a synonym meaning “‘circling ones.’’ The Homeric reflexes 
of this synonym are used adjectivally; e.g., “in ten circling 
years” (Il. 8:404, 418), “‘in five circling years’’ (Il. 23:833). 


SUMMARY 


184. The meeting of many peoples in the Levant during 
the second millennium B.c. converted the East Mediterranean 
into the focal point of world history and produced the synthesis 
that gave birth to Western Civilization. The peoples involved 
were varied. Some contributed the heritage of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt. At the center were the Minoans who stimulated 
their less developed neighbors such as the Greeks and Hebrews 
to produce civilizations of their own. 

185. We are often able to identify Sumero-Akkadian, Hittite, 
and Egyptian contributions to East Mediterranean literature by 
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the help of cuneiform and Egyptian texts. Much must have 
been contributed by the Greeks and other Indo-European 
nations — to say nothing of the many other known ethnic 
factors — but it is idle for us to disseminate speculation when 
so much solid work can be done. 

186. Geography and archeology have long indicated that 
the Greeks and Hebrews started on their historic careers in 
different but interrelated segments of the East Mediterranean. 
Bold spirits have intermittently maintained the kinship of early 
Greece and the ancient Near East. Now Ugarit at last provides 
the literary link connecting Israel and Hellas. 

187. No longer can we assume that Greece is the hermetically 
sealed Olympian miracle, any more than we can consider Israel 
the vacuum-packed miracle from Sinai. Rather must we view 
Greek and Hebrew civilizations as parallel structures built upon 
the same East Mediterranean foundation. 


A MATHEMATICAL CONUNDRUM IN THE 
UGARITIC KERET POEM 


JOSHUA FINKEL 


Yeshiva University 


OL. I of KRT A’, partly mutilated in its first 7 lines, is almost 
intact down to its 43rd line, where it breaks off altogether. 
Luckily, our present investigation is not affected by these 
lacunae, for it is primarily concerned with a problem posed by 
ll.14-21 and secondarily with the excrescences of that problem 
in Il.30-31, and the two passages, as indicated, are unusually 
well preserved. 
The text of the first passage and specimens of two authori- 
tative translations of it are as follows: 


ex? Translation (Ginsberg)? 

14. ‘att trh wtb‘t he married the woman, and she 
“departed.” 

15. tar ‘um(t?). tkn Lh. Flesh of kinship had he: 
16. mtltt. ktrm. tmt one-third died at birth, 
17. mrb‘t. sblnm one-fourth of sickness; 
18. mhmSt. y’itsp one-fifth the pestilence gathered 
19. rsp. mtdtt. lm unto itself, one-sixth the sea 
20. ym. mSb‘thn. bslh engulfed; one-seventh thereof fell 
21. ttpl. by the sword. 


*H. L. Ginsberg, The Legend of King Keret (Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Supplementary Studies Nos. 2-3), New Haven, 
1946, p. 14. 

2 Thid. 

3 Ibid., following Cassuto and Spiegel (p. 34), but in his slightly revised 
translation of the Keret poem (Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, Prince- 
ton, 1950, p. 143) Ginsberg translates ktrm ‘‘in health.”” Both translations 
are admittedly dubious, but I preferred to cite the first, for it fits in better 
with my general interpretation of the passage, 
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Translation (Gordon)4 


14. A woman did he betroth, but she departed. 
15. Siblings germane he had for himself 

16. A third died at births 

17. A fourth, of disease 

18. A fifth Reshef gathered in 

1g. A sixth were youths (victims) of the sea 
20-21. A seventh, lo they fell by the sword. 


(The italics admittedly indicate doubtful readings and transla- 
tions on the part of the two scholars.) 

The plain sense of the passage is that no scion of the royal 
stock remained alive to provide a successor to the reigning King 
Keret from among his kinsmen. The queen who might still have 
borne him a son also died (or left him).° 

I have adopted the unusual procedure of supplying a double 
rendering of the text not for the purpose of bringing into focus 
the disagreements of the translators on a number of details, but 
rather with a view to accentuating their accord on the main 
point of our inquiry, namely, that of regarding miltt, mrb't, etc., 
as a decreasing sequence of progressive fractions (4, 4, 4, 4, 4). 

Albright? was the first to characterize the five numerals as 
fractions. Thus he states concerning them: ‘‘From the standpoint 


4C. Gordon, Ugaritic Literature, Rome, 1949, p. 67. 

5 See Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 13 and Gordon, op. cit., p. x. 

6 See 1. 14 of the Keret poem (Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 33). ‘“‘Departed” 
translates there tb‘t, whose stem tb‘=Accad. taba or tebii, meaning ‘“‘to rise, 
set out, go away.” ‘‘Departed’” may be here a euphemism for ‘“‘died.’”’ At 
times an Oriental potentate may have good reason to refer euphemistically 
to the death of his spouse; cf. the case of Vashti (Esth. 2.1). However, “‘de- 
parted” may also bea substitute for a less drastic action. Keret, in keeping with 
good old Semitic custom, may have divorced his wife because of her barrenness 
or because of the ill-luck she brought him. For the latter possibility, cf. 
Pausanias’ Description of Greece, tr. Frazer (book X, ch. 29), London, 1898, 
vol. I, p. 543: ‘“This Megare was taken to wife by Hercules, but dismissed 
by him in course of time because he lost the children whom he had by her, 
and so concluded that his marriage with her had been inauspicious.” 

7 Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research (63), New Haven, 
1036, pi 275-0. 13: 
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of comparative Semitic grammar Virolleaud® is entirely right 


in rendering the forms miltt, mrb‘t, etc.,... as ‘threefold, four- 
fold’... The context here does not permit of such translations, 
however.”’ 


Indeed it is difficult to see how one can arrive at a different 
conclusion as to the mathematical complexion of the passage. 
From the point of view of form, miltt, etc. are as good as precluded 
from being cardinal or ordinal numerals. It is true that they 
could be conceived as multiplicatives, but, as already remarked 
by Albright, they would thus fail to impart to the passage a 
rational meaning. The passage would be almost as unintelligible, 
if we were to construe miltt, etc. as distributive adjectives (cf. the 


Arabic CES “two by two,” aes, “three by three’’).9 On 
the other hand, the forms miltt, etc. may express fractions x 


the form Jlais which, as far as numerals are concerned, 
exclusively employed in the Arabic for ples a “a fourth” and 


olin “‘a tenth’’)?®? and make excellent sense at that. 

But there is a fly in the ointment. $+4+4+44+14=432= 
+23 = 143,, the sum of the parts thus being greater than the 
whole. Manifestly the author overshot the mark and proved 
a bit too much for his own good. Albright parries this incon- 
gruity by postulating the poor mathematics of the poet. He 
accordingly adds: ‘‘It is curious to note that the sum ee the five 
fractions is actually one-tenth more than one (i. e. 343; is approx- 
imately ;), so that the Canaanite author, who aid Ba add 
such fractions exactly, probably meant to indicate that all pa- 
tricians would die.’’™ In this view of his, too, Ginsberg and Gordon 
more or less concur. Thus the former avers that ‘‘the poet either 
did not know or did not care if his fractions added up to more 
than unity;’’? and the latter declares that ‘‘poetic license is not 
subject to the rules of arithmetic.’’3 





8 La Légende de Keret (Mission de Ras-Shaimra, T. II), Paris, 1936, p. 35. 

9 Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, third ed., Cambridge, 
1896, vol. I, p. 263. 

to Thid. Albright, Joc. cit., p. 27, n. 13. 

2 Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, Princeton, 1950, p. 143, 0. 3. 

3 Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, Rome, 1947, P. I, p. 38, n. 3. 
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We may argue concurrently that the poet may have envisaged 
the death of the 4 of the total, then the death of the + of the 
remainder (1—}=2), i.e. }X#=4, and then the death of 4 of 
the succeeding remainder (2—4=}), i.e. }X4= 74, and so_on. 
A series of successive residual calamities is unfolded in Joel 1.4: 
“That which the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten; 
and that which the locust hath left hath the canker-worm eaten; 
and that which the canker-worm hath left hath the caterpillar 
eaten.’’ This sort of series is met with in antiquity and occa- 
sionally applied to theological and legal problems even with the 
involvement of definite ratios. It is twice exemplified in the 
Talmud: ‘“‘Rabbi Abba son of Rabbi Hanina said: ‘He who visits 
a sick person takes away a sixtieth of his affliction.’ Said they 
to him: ‘If this be so, let sixty people visit him and restore him 
to health all at once!’ Replied he: ‘The sixtieth is as the case of 
the tenth discussed in the school of Rabbi... For it was taught: 
Rabbi said: A daughter who enjoys maintenance from her bro- 
ther’s estate receives a tenth of the estate.’ Said they to Rabbi: 
‘According to you, then, if a man leaves ten daughters and one 
son, the latter receives nothing.’ Replied he: ‘The first (to marry) 
receives a tenth of the estate; the second, a tenth of the residue; 
the third, a tenth of what remains,’’™ etc. 

Such a series, to be sure, is more natural to contemplate in 
our case, where the sequence of fractions suggests successive 
dead and survivors, all the more so when the first calamity is 
presumably death at birth’s and the last, the sword of the oppos- 
ing foe, mishaps ranging from the victims’ crossing of the thresh- 
old of life till the time when they have reached manhood. This 
entails counts of successive dead and survivors at the various 
ages of the groups involved. The net literary gain of such an 
arrangement is that the reader’s sympathy grows keener and 
more sustained as Keret’s agonies are intensified and prolonged 
by stages and degrees. When finally the king alone is left like 
a branchless trunk of a tree, the reader too is expected to be 
touched to the core. But, if we were to complete such a series 
(to which we shall henceforth refer as the A series), we would 
obtain 4+4+75+7s+s4 =4, evidently a numerical value even 





™ B. Nedarim 39b. tS) Séehn 3. 
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further removed from 1 than is 148,. The adoption of Albright’s 
lesser evil thus far seems inevitable. 

But somehow one cannot reconcile himself to the thought 
that the Ugaritic poet could have been so arithmetically naive 
or indifferent, as to miss or neglect his numerical goal by almost 
qo (i. e. 43,). The Ugaritic poet was not the traditional Euro- 
pean poet, the celebrated sentimentalist who walked in the 
clouds and mused only of blue skies and flowers and fair maidens 
and smiles of babes, and for whom the subject of prosaic skills 
and techniques was strictly anathema. Unlike his modern coun- 
terpart, the Ugaritic poet let his gods do the walking in the 
clouds, while he himself remained earthbound to the painstaking 
recitation of the customs and ceremonies of his people. In other 
words, he was primarily a mythologist and ritualist and only 
secondarily a poet. Furthermore, since the narrator and scribe 
of Text 62 were the chief priests Atn-Prin and II-MIk respec- 
tively, and since the latter was also the scribe of the Keret 
poem,?7 it is not unreasonable to assume that the name of the 
narrator Atn-PrIn or some other prominent member of the Uga- 
ritan hierarchy was accidentally omitted in the colophon of the 
Keret poem. Probably even the scribe was a priest, for copying 
of holy writings was historically and logically the function of 
the priesthood. Was not Ezra, the glorified scribe of the Jews, 
a priest (Ezra 7.11)? Only adepts in a sacred cult would compose 
cultic poems, and to do this they had to be well-versed in the 
culture of the day, which of course would include a substantial 
knowledge of the mathematics of the ancient Near East, which 
was fairly advanced even at that early period. With such due 
respect for the liberal education of the Ugaritic hierophant, we 
should think twice before imputing to him inexactitude and 
laxity in the use of numbers. 

It is highly pertinent to cite in this connection Gandz’s re- 
mark on the competence of a Babylonian mathematician.'7* “It 
is my experience, that in such cases, i.e. wherever a modern 


% Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook etc., P.2, p. 147, ll. 53-54. 

17 Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 32, last line. 

17a Osiris, vol. III, 1937: ‘‘The origin and development of the quadratic 
equations in Babylonian, Greek, and early Arabic algebra,”’ p. 456. 
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commentator ascribes crass ignorance or obvious contradictions 
to an ancient author, the error is to’be sought and found on the 
part of the modern commentator.” While it may be safely as- 
sumed that our Ugaritic author was not a professional mathe- 
matician, and Gandz’s remark is therefore by and large not 
applicable to our case, it nevertheless falls in with it to a great 
extent, for the situation involves the same charge — the alleged 
blunder of the ancient author, and the same subject-matter — 
the mathematics of the ancient Near East. 

But judging from the manner of the progression of the frac- 
tions in the series, its first term should have been naturally 4, 
but instead we are confronted with an initial 4, that should have 
been the second term of the series. However, it may be said in 
defence of the Ugaritic writer that he began as he did, because 
of his quick realization, that if he were to offer a series of this 
nature beginning with 4, he could not have continued with it 
beyond 4 without immediately displaying gross bungling, for 
41+4+1+1 almost instantly suggest a sum that is greater than 
unity. But, as we have seen, he could have managed to unfold 
with less show of error a five term series of the kind, if he initiated 
it with 4. 

This of course sounds quite plausible on the assumption that 
our poet was but a homespun mathematician and not one highly 
skilled in the art and observant of its finesses. But then again 
what could have prevented this dilettante from adopting such 
an orderly series, let us say, as }+4+4+4+,4 (which we shall 
from now on call the B series), whose sum 1455 would not have 
differed appreciably from the sum of 13, of the 4+4 etc. 
series (which we shall henceforth term the C series), and would 
thus, in accordance with his lax standards of computation, hardly 
have ruffled his playful composure. Moreover, the writer would 
not have to fear ready detection on the part of the public, for the 
difference between 14%, (B series) — 1,43 (C series) = 435, prac- 
tically 44, would be too insignificant to rouse the attention 
of the reader, even if he were confronted with both series simul- 
taneously. So what made our poet adopt the C series rather 
than the B series, in spite of the unnaturalness of C’s initial 
term (4)? Not otherwise but that much to his regret as an expert 
he had to forego the employment of the neater B series in order 
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to make room for another scheme of calculation that compensated 
for the imperfection in form by more essential advantages in 
content. 

Now this recondite scheme, if any, must needs lie behind 
the facade of the C series. In other words, in order to uncover 
it one must place a different construction upon the sequence 
than we did. The clue to this may be found in its fifth term. 
In contradistinction to the other terms, this term (4) alone has 
a pronominal suffix hn attached to it. Accordingly, Ginsberg 
translates it ‘“‘a seventh thereof’ (msb‘thn). Gordon, somewhat 
bold in ridding himself of this troublesome suffix, slightly emends 
the word by detaching the suffix from the numeral and treating 
it as an interjection (hz!), hence his translation ‘‘a seventh, lo.”’ 
In a special note on the hu of msb‘thn Ginsberg further discusses 
its status: “The grammar of the pronominal suffix of mSb‘thn, 
p. 20, is not quite clear. a) It may be a singular suffix... in 
which case it could only refer to t’av, 1. 15, and the latter could 
only be a singular form. b) But it may be the feminine plural 
suffix. In that case, it would still be possible to take it to refer 
to t’ar and to conclude that the latter is the plural theme of the 
feminine substantive. c) But a feminine plural suffix might also 
refer, in an illogical but psychologically very natural way, to the 
feminine substantives immediately preceding (mtltt, mrb‘t, mhm&t, 
mtdtt). This last solution is the one I favor.’’t® 

Ginsberg’s caution and analysis are impressive. Even more 
than he I favor the (c) alternative, and on grounds logical 
rather than psychological. The attachment of the pronominal 
suffix to the last term only, suggests that we should consider 
the first four terms as an independent sequence and apart from 
the last term. As already remarked, it is more natural to postulate 
the A series from the point of view of our context that involves 
successive counts of dead and successive counts of survivors, 
but we nevertheless had to abandon its employment on the 
ground that it falls even wider of the mark (it adds up only to 

5) than the B (1745) or C (1785) series. 

But owing to the cleavage suggested by /n, we shall employ 

the first four terms only of the A series in the hope that the 


18 Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 34. 
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remaining term, whose exact nature we shall presently seek to 
establish, may prove to complement the curtailed A series in 
such wise, as to produce a fortunate result in the end. This is 
surely worthwhile trying. 

Our curtailed A series is 4+4+7,+7; =%.9 Each term of 
this curtailed A series represents the ratio of the dead in con- 
nection with each calamity. Each time their count was taken, 
there remained a corresponding group of survivors. The ratio 
of the first group of survivors to the original total was 1—4=3; 
the ratio of the second group of survivors to the first remainder 
was 2—1X2=2-—i=4; the ratio of the third to the cond was 
<4=3-—=2; and the fourth to the third was 2—4XK2= 
—;=4. The sum of the four resulting fractions oe 
the four groups of survivors) would be: 3+4+2+4=12%. A sev- 
enth of the sum of the four casualty-ratios would be 1 1X2 =. 
A seventh of the sum of the four survivor-ratios Gute be 
+X19=18. Assuming now that hn of mSb‘thn refers both to the 
caedalts ae survivor-ratios, we add 54 to #28=2%+.4%, and 
we epee 39 =34, which is the value of the fifth term. Finally 
adding 44 to the curtailed A series (8 = 29) we obtain 34=1,,. 

But hie figure too will not do. True that 34 isa aes smaller 
discrepancy than 743, of the C series, but a discrepancy never- 
theless it is, and decidedly unworthy of the Ugaritic hierophant 
whose superior, if not consummate arithmetical skill, we have 
good reason to assume. 

However, as Rabbi Azriel Rosenfeld has pointed out to me, 
the arithmetic of the ancient Near East did allow outwardly 
this sort of discrepancy. This, of course, does not mean that the 
mathematicians of antiquity flouted the axiom that the whole 
must be equal to the sum of its parts. All it means is that this 
strange way of stating ratios was then in vogue. Problem No. 63 
of the Egyptian Rhind Mathematical Papyrus cited below may 
thus resemble in this respect our Ugaritic problem: ‘‘[Example 
of dividing] 700 loaves among 4 men, 3 to one, } to another, 
[4 to another, and + to another]. Let me know the share of each 
of them’”*... 








7 tole 
Ra oR 





19 See p. 3, §2. 
20 Peet, The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, (Liverpool), 1923, p. 107. The 
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The editor remarks concerning this problem: ‘‘The problem 
is curiously stated, it appearing at first sight that 2 of the 700 
loaves are to go to the first man, half to the second and so on. 
This of course is impossible, and the fractions are really only 
proportionate estimates of the shares of each. 

“The solution is on modern lines. The four fractions are 


; i ATER c 2/3 
added and give veil: The first man then recetves +7337; 
2 


of 700, the second >.734,,, and so on.” 

Needless to add that had the author of the Rhind Papyrus 
stated the ratios wholly or even partly in integers or improper 
fractions, there could not have arisen in our minds the slightest 
misunderstanding about his intention. But since the ratios are 
given in proper fractions, we, prompted by the modern style 
of propounding problems of this type, are quick to gain the 
impression that the aggregate of the fractions was not intended 
to exceed unity in the Egyptian problem. And it is only after 
a brief moment of reflection that we realize the utter impossibility 
of such an assumption and straightway visualize the problem 
in its true perspective. 

Once Egyptian arithmetic has vouchsafed this peculiar for- 
mulation of shares, we are naturally impelled to posit it also 
for the Ugaritans, who stood in close cultural and commercial 
ties with Egypt and who among other things might have adopted 
from the latter (or a kindred source) this particular way of 
presenting allotments for computation. Let us attempt then to 
solve the Keret problem in terms of problem No. 63. 

In the light of the Egyptian problem the Ugaritic fractions 
4+4+1+4-++ must therefore be construed as $x+4x+4x+4x+ 
4X, ue the sum made‘equal to one. Hence X = [spies 


ues a 420 420 SAR WAG, fee we 
= ee aes RGA ise: th 2 Nas 265: 


50) aad 5K 
0 70 al ef A210. —— 6:0 
S=ze0- 7X7 XGse—tss, and 
9 
9 














$X=4 
39 +43 Hi ya iso= 


hus the problem appears in the familiar garb at last, but 


=e 


words in the brackets were supplied by the editor (Peet) from the author’s 
commentary on the problem, which points beyond doubt to their having 
been part of the problem proper. 

2x Ibid. 
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we are nevertheless no nearer its solution. While the Egyptian 
problem gives the number of loaves as 700, the Ugaritic problem 
appears to make a secret of the total number of Keret’s relatives 
and is therefore, strictly speaking, not a solvable problem, but 
at best a riddle in the guise of a mathematical problem and is 
to be expressed algebraically as a single equation with two 
unknowns, to wit, 4x +4x+4x+4x+4x= y. (This lack of definite- 
ness, of course, auld also apply to the 4, 4, 4, 4, and # fractions, 
even if their sum were, hypothetically speaking, equal to 1.) 

So what are we to do under the circumstances? We must 
assume that 459 or a multiple thereof constituted the number 
of the relatives of the king. But it stands to reason that 459 is 
much too high a number for the kin of even a polygamous king, 
let alone the multiples thereof, and the fact that Keret happened 
to be a monogamous ruler.?? So the C series, whether from the 
modern or Egyptian point of view, must definitely be dismissed 
from consideration. 

Needless to add that neither will the composite A series fare 
better under the Egyptian system. Thus construing 4+4+74+ 

js +44 to be 4x+4 ex habs Trek ht ix, and the sum-total equal 











30 — 30 
Wig aes Tear TESTIS = ae =1X3T=3ri x= 


10 ah eels Patents nt 
$$; GX =Sri Tox S34 5X =37 and $$x= SLi SL 1 er tait eer st 


=31=1, but 31 is not divisible by three, and this ota Cane 
precludes any other dividend in this series from being an integer. 
But since, as already mentioned, this type of problem rep- 
resents an algebraic equation with two unknowns, the multiples 
of 31 must likewise be probed for a possible solution. Since, 
moreover, each of the four dividends in the curtailed A series 
must by definition be divisible by its respective divisor, the 
failure of even one of them to meet this condition will naturally 
spell failure for the whole problem. The smallest multiple of 
31 that meets this condition is 30. Thus 30 X 3I =930; 930 —310 = 
620; 620+4=155; 620—155=465, 465-5=03; 405—903—372 
and 372+6=62. But even this lowest workable multiple yields 
altogether too high a number (930) for the relatives of a single 
individual and is in consequence out of bounds for practical 
consideration. 








22 As is to be gathered from the text; see n. 6, 
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A different approach to the problem is therefore indicated, 
no matter what legitimate construction we place upon the se- 
quence of fractions in the Keret poem. 

There is a medieval Arabic story about a travelling sheikh 
who ingeniously allotted a patrimony to three sons who were 
at their wits’ end as to how to effect the division in terms of 
their father’s will. The latter left them 17 camels, the oldest 
son to receive 3, the middle 4, and the youngest 4 of the camels, 
but with the express condition that no camel is to be cut in 
apportioning the shares. The sheikh tendered the camel he was 
riding to the nonplussed brothers as a gift, and they of course 
promptly accepted his generous offer. The first brother thus 
received 9, the second 6, and the third 2 camels, all in all 17 
camels, with a camel to spare to the satisfaction of all, for the 
relieved heirs were only too glad to accede to the traveller’s 
request that they now return him his Indian gift. 

This arithmetical pleasantry, as we shall presently see, is 
akin in essence to our Keret riddle. To be sure, the crafty 
maneuvring with the camel is no balm for the mathematician’s 
conscience, but it is nevertheless a triumph of practical sagacity 
and a stratagem worthy of the loftiest dream of the peacemaker. 
Is there a similar piéce de résistance in the dishful of Keret’s 
woes? Indeed there is. If we look upon the sum of the fractions 
in the Keret poem as the curtailed A series plus the seventh 
part of the four groups of the dead and the four groups of the 
survivors, the aggregate, as computed above, proves to be 34. 
The denominator 30, now assumed to be the number of Keret’s 
relatives, is divisible by three. The quotient is 10. To continue 
with the pattern of computation, we subtract 10 from 30 and 
obtain 20; 20+4=5; 20—5 =15; 15 +5 =3; 15—3=12; 12+6=2. 
Thirty thus having proved to be the number that satisfies all 
the four terms of the curtailed A series, the successful operation 
bids fair to forecast the correct solution of the problem as a whole. 
However, the next component of our composite series, which, 
as computed above=44, upsets our confident expectations, for 
41 added to 2% (the curtailed A series) is equal to 34, the result 
thus, as already noted, overshooting the mark by 3. 

The latter fraction, to be sure, is not an article of personal 
property whose ownership can be as deftly changed as that of 
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the sheikh’s camel, but it can be as adroitly manipulated in a 
kindred manner of here it is and here it is not. While it is true 
that 30 relatives died, yet one relative of those relatives remained 
alive, and that was Keret. May not then the excessive 315 provo- 
catively symbolize the surviving king? 

Moreover, may not the parallelism of consecutive numbers 
(x and x+1) in Il. (7)-8-9, to wit: 


Translation (Ginsberg) 


. 2... Phe house 
of [a king zs destroyed, that had seven 
9. [bre]thren, eight mother’s sons.” 


oom 


Translation (Gordon)?4 


7. “Destroyed is the house of the [k]ing 
8. Who had seven [br]Jothers 
g. Eight sons of a mother.”’ 


foreshadow the elusive figure of King Keret who is to be counted 
as one of the brothers and then be excluded from them? 

A partial yet striking parallel to our case at hand is the 
passage in Gen. Rab. 94.9: ““R. Isaac said: ‘It may be compared 
to the two royal legions, the Decumant and the Augustiant. 
When the emperor is counted with the former they are complete, 
and when he is counted with the latter they are complete.’ ”’ 
The passage implies that no person other than the king could 
thus at the same time complement the number of the members 
of each of the two legions. But Keret’s ex officio sway transcends 
that of a Roman emperor; he evidently complements the number 
of members of such two mutually exclusive legions as those of 
the living and departed. We shall thus count Keret ‘simulta- 
neously among the dead and the living, but Keret was a king 
and in this capacity could arrogate to himself even such a fan- 
tastic prerogative. This, I must say, verges on a veiled and 
subtle ridicule of his majesty, but it is a far cry from being an 
Andersen satire at the expense of royalty. Elsewhere in the poem, 


23 Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 14. 
24 Gordon, Ugaritic Literature, etc., p. 67. 
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the poet makes the visitors of the sick king wonder whether 
the immortal Keret could be afflicted with a mortal disease,?5 
but this is as far as he goes. We cannot on the strength of it 
regard him as a religious skeptic, much less a satirizer of the 
doctrine of deification of kings. But we may safely consider him 
a juggler with a “3” fraction, for in this “‘sleight of hand” 
calculation no religious scruples are involved, but his sheer de- 
light in making its numerator and denominator snugly fit the 
framework of his witticism. 

It goes without saying that even this tricky handling of 
numbers does not obviate ever so many answers to the problem. 
Indeed any multiple of 30 should yield dividends divisible by 
the respective divisors of the series. To exemplify in this respect 
the results obtained from the lowest multiple of 30: 2*30=60; 
60 +3 =20; 60 —20= 40; 40+ 4=10; 40—I0 = 30; 30+5 =6; 30—6 
=24; and 24+6=4. The last term of this composite series will 
thus be not 44 but 22, and the discrepancy will therefore for- 
mally not be 34 but ~. However, 2, the numerator of the ex- 
cessive fraction (in fact, any numerator of any excessive fraction 
resulting from whatever multiple of 30) will be devoid of any 
suggestive significance, whereas I, as we have seen, so artfully 
symbolizes the unique personality of the king. Thus, for all 
practical purposes, the problem can only have one answer, and 
that is 30. 

Such a felicitous solution is far from obtainable when probing 
for other possible references of the hn suffix. Thus assuming 
that hn refers only to the four ratios of the casualties, then 
1x2=,, and the sum-total of the series will be (a) $+3;= 
16, Agsuming that hn refers only to the ratios of the survivors, 
then 1<1%=1%, and the sum-total of the series will be (b) $+ 
72 =292. If, on the other hand,..we assume, thates—+-4 +53 he 
is not a curtailed A, but a curtailed C series, and hn refers in 
consequence to the latter series, then +X ($+1+4+4+4) =4+X#= 
5, and the sum-total will thus be (c) #+e¢5=236=l1H= 
1.3. If we add up the curtailed C sequence in Egyptian fashion, 











se ee 
etc.=3*+go Ta to 








: 1/3 1/4 
we obtain 1/3+1/4+1/5+1/6 ay 1)/3--1/4--1/5-- 1/6? 


25 Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 26, ll. 17-18. 
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etc, = 20t15t12410_ 57 and the sum-total of the complete series 


57 
will be (d) §4+4=11. 

Now (a) is far below unity (by 3%;); (d) is far above unity 
(by 4), and since, moreover, this excess is to be added as such to 
what is already unity (22), the operation is preposterous to 
boot; (b) is short of unity by »43,, which inaccuracy is 47 times 
gp or nearly twice the inaccuracy (/5) obtainable when hn is 
made to refer to both the ratios of the casualties and of the 
survivors; similarly (c) exhibits a discrepancy which is 48 times 
go (=). Moreover, the denominators 21 (of a), 35 (of c) and 
7 (of d) are not divisible by all the divisors in the respective 
series, and when their multiples do fulfill this condition, they 
prove, like the denominator 210 (of b), too large for practical 
consideration. Furthermore, even if we were to countenance 
tentatively the inaccuracies entailed in (a), (b), (c) and (d), we 
would be at a loss to discover their symbolic razson d’étre, as we 
did in the case of the 35 discrepancy. Suffice it therefore, for 
these reasons, to regard the sum-totals of (a), (b), (c) and (d) 
as definitely unacceptable for our purpose at hand. We are left 
then with no other alternative but to assume that hn of mSb‘thn 
refers to both the ratios of the casualties and of the survivors 
within the framework of the curtailed A series. 

At this juncture, two pertinent questions should be posed, 
which probably have all this time been lingering in our minds 
and pressing for an answer. Have we perhaps been reading too 
much arithmetical wizardry into an innocent statement of an 
ancient poet, however masterful of the culture of his. day he 
might have been? Secondly, granted that he was a mathemati- 
cian of high standing, what could have impelled him to display 
his prowess in a medium least suitable for his purpose? Could 
he expect the readers or listeners of a cultic saga to muster 
before their mind’s eye all the details of the present writer’s 
involved hypothesis in order to learn the number of the relatives 
of the king? In other words, why did he not call a spade a 
spade and state their number explicitly? We may arrive at 
satisfactory answers to both of these questions by means of 
the following considerations. Concomitantly these will further 
justify our adoption of the curtailed A series as a basis for 
our calculations, and 30 as the answer. 
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The Koranic laws of inheritance are complicated to a fault. 
A mere glance at some of them warrants conviction on this 
score: ‘‘God hath thus commanded you concerning your children. 
A male shall have as much as the share of two females; but if 
they be female only, and above two in number, they shall have 
two third parts of what the deceased shall leave; and if there 
be but one, she shall have the half. And the parents of the 
deceased shall have each of them a sixth part of what he shall 
leave, if he have a child; but if he have no child, and his parents 
be his heirs, then his mother shall have the third part. And if 
he have brethren, his mother shall have a sixth part, after the 
legacies, which he shall bequeath and his debts be paid” (Sura IV, 
12). The subsequent Moslem law has further elaborated the 
doctrine of succession and made it a veritable labyrinth of 
mental ingenuity. 

At times the calculation is comparatively simple and follows 
strictly the letter of the law. Thus where a woman dies leaving 
her husband, a son and three daughters, the widower receives + 
of the whole estate and of the residue the son receives twice as 
much as each daughter. Deducting + from 1 we obtain 3. Dividing 
now # into 5 parts (2 parts for the son and three parts for the 
three daughters), we obtain the fraction ,3,. Thus the son receives 
x, the three daughters ,% of the estate, and the father += % 
of the estate. The sum total of 5,+412=2%, which proves 
the correctness and feasibility of the division.”° 

But at times the wording of the law baffles all attempts at 
precise calculation. Two instances of it are germane to our topic 
under discussion: (1) the case where the total of shares adds up 
to more than unity, and (2) the case where the total falls short 
of unity. Illustrative of (1) are the legal shares of a husband, 
one daughter, father and mother=4, 4, + and 4 respectively. 
Here the sum of the fractions is greater than unity, t.e. + 
fe t+ t+ = 13. Obviously the heirs cannot inherit more than 
what the estate represents, so what is to be done under the 
circumstances? The jurists apply in this instance the provision 
technically known as ‘awl (meaning ‘‘deviation”’ or ‘‘increase’’).?7 











26 Osiris, Brussels, 1938, vol. 5, pp. 327-28. 
27 Nawawi, Minhdadj at-Talibin, ed Berg, Batavia, 1883, vol. II, p. 240; 
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The common denominator is increased to the sum of the nume- 
rators. Thus in the present case 1% are corrected to +3, and the 
legal shares will thus become 3;, 38, 725, and 72; respectively, 
which in the aggregate amount to 13, i. e. unity.?® Illustrative 
of (2) is the case of a mother and two daughters. Their legal 
shares are 1 and 2, i.e. $+4=% in all, which is less than unity. 
Here a provision termed vadd (meaning “‘return’’) is applied, 
and in effect is the converse of ‘awl.?? Thus 6 must be reduced 
to 5, and the heirs take their ++4# respectively.%° 

The ‘awl expedient is variously attributed to ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab, ‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, ‘Ali ibn abi Talib 
and Zayd ibn Thabit,3" all distinguished contemporaries of Mo- 
hammed. The very divergence of opinion as to its provenance 
shows that it was not innovated by any of the just mentioned 
personages, but that it was a time-honored practice which they 
perpetuated by sheer weight of their authority. This device, 
together with the whole system of succession on which it hinges, 
had doubtless, barring certain reformational aspects of it intro- 
duced by Mohammed, been firmly rooted in the pagan period 
of the Jahiliyya. It also goes without saying that the sheikh’s 
mathematical pleasantry cited above is based in part upon the 
radd expedient, since $+4-+4, the three shares in the camel 
problem, add up to less than unity and must in consequence 
be increased. 

The bearing of the ‘awl and the rvadd on our computation 
of the sum of the Ugaritic fractions is now more than apparent. 
The device of adjusting fractions is resorted to on either side, 
except that the Ugaritic writer, unlike the Mohammedan jurists, 
did not equalize the denominator to the numerator but the 
numerator to the denominator. And this is quite understandable. 





Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht nach Schafiitischer Lehre, Stuttgart, 1897, 
p. 214. 

28 Subbarama Sastri, The Mahomedan Law of Inheritance, Madras, 1911, 
p- 234. 

29 Ahkam al-Mawarith by Muhammad Muhiyy al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
Cairo, pp. 155-172; Rumsey, Moohummudan Law of Inheritance, London, 
1880, p. I10. 

30 Subbarama Sastri, op. cit., p. 237. 

3t Ahkam al-Mawarith, etc., pp. 156-57. 
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To effect a practical division, the Mohammedan jurists were 
constrained to make the sum of the numerators the dominating 
pattern for adjustment, whereas the Ugaritic writer had to effect 
the scheme in reverse fashion, i. e. to reduce 31 (the numerator) 
to 30 (the denominator), for not 31 but indeed 30 and its 3 
successive remainders in the curtailed A series are divisible by 3, 
4, 5, and 6. Yea, he even surpassed in ingenuity the Moslem 
jurists, for he utilized the redundant fraction for his neat artifice, 
in that he made its numerator (1) symbolize the surviving king, 
and its denominator (30) all his dead relatives. 

But, on the other hand, the scheme of the Ugaritic writer 
is in some respects quite similar to that of the Arab sheikh. The 
latter, like the Ugaritic writer, equalizes the numerator to the 
denominator. Thus $+4+1=1% is by the instrumentality of 
the radd augmented to 48. Moreover, 1, the difference between 
31 and 30, and 1, the identical difference between 18 and 17, 
are used with equal effect in both problems as feints for their 
respective witticisms. 

However, discounting all the garnishments and accessories, 
the operation in the Ugaritic problem when stripped to the bone 
is nevertheless a downright ‘awl, and the Ugaritans must have 
had for it a name of their own. But how did they come to invent 
it? Necessity was its mother with the Mohammedans. Definite 
social antecedents must have equally underlain the Ugaritic 
conundrum. Their poet would not have introduced it ad hoc. 
Previous usage must have sanctioned it, and factors originally 
more urgent and potent than the mere joy of composing a 
mathematical conundrum must have brought it into being. It 
stands to reason that the Ugaritic puzzle must have had as its 
Vorbild some practice essential to the social welfare of the nation. 
Was it a system of succession where fractional subdivision was 
as prominent a feature as in Mohammedan law? It may have 
been that or something allied to it or even a prototype of both. 
Quite pertinent in this connection is the fact that in pagan 
Arabia the commander-in-chief’s share of the spoils of war was 
1, This allotment was later reduced by Mohammed to 4.” 


3 Qur'an, 8, 42; Tabari, Annales, Vol. I, p. 1362, 
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Moreover, blood-wit among the Arabs was distributed to the 
kin of the slain within the limits of the inheritance. ‘In the 
old law of Medina, women were excluded from inheritance on 
the principle that ‘none can be heirs who do not take part in 
battle, drive booty and protect property.’ ’’%4 “Further we see 
from the law of Medina that there are three things that run 
parallel... (a) the rights and duties of blood-feud, (b) the 
distribution of inheritance and (c) the distribution of booty.’’3 
Philology too testifies to the kinship between these three con- 
cepts. Thus in Hebrew wy may mean “‘to inherit” and ‘‘to displace 
the enemy.”’ n& means ‘‘to seize’ and 7InMS means “‘an inheri- 
tance.’ In Aramaic sion means “‘power’’ and xnions ‘‘an inhe- 
ritance.”” Arabic 4¢¢~ means both ‘‘relationship’”’ and ‘‘a share 
of booty.’’3° The strong legal interconnection between the above- 
mentioned three social functions (a, b, c) can hardly be over- 
estimated, and we may safely assume that, as a cultural rep- 
resentative of the ancient Near East, the Ugaritic poet has drawn 
upon them or upon suchlike folk usages for the construction of 
his arithmetical conundrum. 

That is to say that in the Ugaritic poem the relatives die 
more or less in the ratio and succession in which their heirs 
would inherit their possessions or in the manner they themselves 
would receive their shares of the booty, blood-wit or inher- 
itance when alive. Thus some of the salient features of the 
Mohammedan law of inheritance, such as fractional subdivision 
for the assignment of the legal shares, their subtraction from 
the estate and the apportionment of the residue in fractions to 
the so-called residuaries, the designation of certain relatives as 
both sharers and residuaries, and last but not least the dispen- 
sation of the ‘aw/ — all37 these signal characteristics somehow 
find their echo in the details of the Ugaritic composite series, 
in keeping with the construction we have placed upon it. (1) The 


33 Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, New ed., 
London, 1903, p. 65. 

34 Ibid., pp. 65-6. 

35 Ibid., pp. 66-7. 

36 Tbid., p. 67. 

37 Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. VII, pp. 871-72. 
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fractional subdivision will accordingly be represented by the 
individually varying application of the 4, 1, 4, 4 and + fractions; 
(2) the legal shares will be represented by the dead; (3) the 
residuaries by the survivors; (4) the relatives that are both 
sharers and residuaries will be hinted at by the plural pronominal 
suffix hn of mSb‘thn (“one seventh of them’’); and (5) the ‘awl 
by the adjustment of 34 to 38. 

This connection between sociological substrata and the fabric 
of the Keret problem may be even closer knit on the basis of 
the khomse. To quote Burckhardt: “... the right of thar, or the 
‘blood-revenge’ . . . rests within the khomse or fifth generation ... 
those only having a right to avenge a slain parent, whose fourth 
lineal ascendant is at the same time the fourth lineal ascendant 
of the person slain; and, on the other side, only those male 
kindred of the homicide are liable to pay with their own for 
the blood shed, whose fourth lineal ascendant is at the same 
time the fourth lineal ascendant of the homicide. The present 
generation is thus comprised within the number of the khomse. 
The lineal descendants of all those who were entitled to revenge 
at the moment of the manslaughter, inherit their right from 
their parents.’’3® 

Aref el-Aref describes the khomse as follows: ‘All male rela- 
tives old enough to bear firearms are liable to pay and entitled to 
receive blood money. These relatives for purposes of blood money 
are known as the Damawieh. As a basis of distribution or pay- 
ment, this is divided into five groups, beginning with the offender 
and working downwards to his sons and their sons and upwards 
to his father and his sons or brothers, his grandfather and his 
sons or brothers and, if he be alive, his great-grandfather and 
his sons or brothers.’’39 

Now the woes that befell king Keret were five. There is no 
denying that the onslaught of calamities is often described as 
varied and multiple. Thus in the Bible divers catastrophes may 
strike in pairs (Isa. 47.9), in threes (Jer. 21.9), in fours (Isa. 





38 Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, London, 1831, vol. I, 
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51.19), in fives*? (Ps. 78.49), in sevens (Deut. 28.22), in tens 
(Ex. 8-11), etc. But no definite reason, of course, can be assigned 
in each case for the particular number of woes. Similarly it 
would be idle to look, on general grounds, for a specific reason 
for the mention of exactly five calamities in the Keret problem. 
But since this number appears in connection with the deaths 
of relatives, it may not be amiss to associate it psychologically, 
if not logically, with the institution of the khomse, all the more 
so when, as pointed out above, we have five more good reasons 
to believe that the Ugaritic passage as a whole was projected 
against a background of rules of inheritance or blood-wit or 
booty. 

Indeed I have a lurking suspicion that the author was mind- 
ful of the Rhomse or a concept allied to it, for in addition to the 
five afflictions he seems to involve again the number “‘five” in 
the phrase tmhmSt mith bm bkyh (ll. 30-31).47 If we consider 
tmimst as a denominative verb, the passage may be taken to 
mean: The bed echoed with his lament over the death of his 
khomse, or that he gave each of the five afflictions a distinct 
and specific wailing. 

Now the institution of the khomse (or khamsa), though well- 
attested among the Bedouins to-day, is apparently not men- 
tioned by Arab writers in the Middle Ages. This, however, does 
not militate against its antiquity. Arabic literature does not 
and cannot claim to be all-inclusive of the customs and expe- 
riences of the race. We must not therefore, on the sheer ground 
of the late recording of the institution, deny a priori the possibi- 
lity of its having been alluded to in Ugaritic literature. 

To be sure, we are prompted to ask: What may account for 
the origin of the kRhomse? Perhaps reckoning on the five fingers. 
But the situation is too complicated to be reduced to such a 


© According to Rabbi ‘Aqiba; see Passover Haggadah, section beginning 
with 7918 Na’py 727. 

4 Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 14. 

# In addition to Burckhardt (see n. 38) and Aref el-Aref (see n. 39), see 
also Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, Paris, 1908, p. 160; 
Braunlich, Islamica, vol. 6, Leipzig, 1933, p. 81; Musil, Arabia Petraea, vol. III, 
Wien, 1908, p. 360. 
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simple origin. However, when this cause is linked to our five- 
term series (or composite series) the supposition is by far more 
tenable. For first, the background of the social khomse is here 
not a fact, but a conjecture or at best a secondary fact; while 
the five-term series is a direct and well-defined mathematical 
entity; and secondly, both the setting of our five-term series 
and that of the. primitive reckoning are purely mathematical, 
and since the media are homogeneous, ‘‘dust to dust returneth,”’ 
however sophisticated that dust may be. Similarly, Aristotle’s 
statement ‘The Syrian lions produce five times; at first five 
cubs, and then one less every time. After this they produce no 
more, but continue barren’’4?* is obviously not a scientific obser- 
vation but a piece of zoological folklore that counts the litters 
on the five fingers in the reverse numerical order (5, 4, 3, 2, I). 
jTeuTace is a common word in Greek for counting, but origi- 
nally it meant “‘to count on five fingers,’ meumwafew being a 
denominative verb of wéu7e (Aeolian for mévTe), ‘‘five.”’ If we, 
therefore, construe tmkmst to be the semantic counterpart of 
TeuTacev, the phrase tmhmSt etc., just discussed, will take on 
specific significance that will closely connect it in sense with 
ll.28-29. Thus tntkn ’udm'‘th km tqlm ’arsh tmhmst mtth bm bkyh 
(ll. 28-31) may be translated: ‘“‘His tears drop like (precious) 
shekels to the ground. (Therefore the tears of) his bed should 
be counted in his weeping,” mith being employed here metony- 
mically, as are way and Av in wy *2oMIn (Job 7.13) and inves AMAw 
moby (Lev. Rab. 36.5). It seems that it behooves even a proto- 
Phoenician to employ such a mercantile simile and inference. 
Barring this inelegant detour, the passage as a whole may thus 
be compared with 7N 7503. x>bn FINA -nyNT Aw ANS TN IDDM 
(Ps. 56.9) and in a modified sense perhaps also with iwpwm 
wby myoita (Ps. 80.6). But it goes without saying that even this 
basic consideration does not categorically rule out the reflection 
of the institution of the khomse in this or in the previous Ugar- 
itic passage (Il. 16-21). 

One more observation need detain us here. The difficulties 
encountered in the solution of the Ugaritic conundrum are by 
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no means unique. Its main stumbling block, the so called ‘awl 
operation, has similarly defied a pure mathematical approach 
to problems on matters of inheritance in the Algebra of Al- 
Khuwarizmi. This medieval work was edited by Rosen in 1831.% 
The latter, not suspecting that the ‘awl adjustment was involved 
in the calculations, accused Al-Khuwarizmi of conduct unbe- 
coming a mathematician.‘4 Subsequently Cantor and Wieleitner 
not only echoed Rosen’s censure of Al-Khuwarizmi, but added 
uncomplimentary remarks of their own‘*s at the expense of the 
greatest mathematician of the ninth century. But in 1928 Gandz 
came out with a lengthy apologia on behalf of Al-Khuwarizmi, 
in which he stoutly defended the latter’s good name against its 
defamers and vindicated his probity with flying colors, in that 
he proved that the inaccuracies were not due to Al-Khuwarizmi’s 
wilful juggling with numbers, but to his being constrained to 
incorporate in his calculations deviations made mandatory by 
Mohammedan law.‘* But it goes without saying that even this 
basic consideration does not categorically rule out the reflection 
of the institution of the khomse in this or in the previous Ugaritic 
passage (Il. 16-21). 

Luckily, the author of the Keret poem has not fared even 
nearly so badly at the hands of his critics, as did Al-Khuwarizmi. 
So far they have not frowned upon him, much less vituperated 
him for his mathematical escapades. All they did was to call him 
a poet. But, as already stated at the outset, we have good reason 
to believe that he was much more than a poet. Not only that, 
but his task and responsibility must have been far greater than 
those of an ordinary poet. His composition was cultic and there- 
fore not intended for a narrow circle of friends and admirers, 
but for public recitation at seasonal holidays or national gala 
events. At such sumptuous gatherings the intelligentia of Ugarit 
would be well represented, and even an inconsequential rhetor- 
ical flaw would prove good “‘pickings”’ for rival literati, especially 
such a fat morsel as the present flagrant arithmetical error. No 
doubt the king and his grandees would preside at the state 


43 Gandz, The Algebra of Inheritance, Osiris, Brussels, 1938, vol. 5, p. 327. 
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ceremonies, and the Ugaritic poet laureate would be as proud 
and careful of the style and content of his composition as was 
the Hebrew court-poet when addressing the king, viz.: “I recite 
my composition‘? to the king, my tongue is the pen of a skillful 
writer’’ (Ps. 45.2). 

All these considerations are added proof for the seriousness 
of our author’s calling and for his accountability. But what 
prompted him merely to allude to instead of stating explicitly 
the exact number of the king’s relatives? We might say that 
the sheer artfulness and intricacy of the problem intrigued him 
into presenting it to the public. But would not its very complexity 
seriously impede its solution and thus render it unfit for popular 
enjoyment? Not when the pundits of Ugarit were at hand, and 
not when the riddle was couched in formulae familiar to the 
populace from the rules of inheritance, blood-wit and division 
of spoils. The solution, of course, would not be expected to be 
forthcoming in the twinkling of an eye. But the holiday must 
have been at least of several days’ duration, and if a term was 
at all set for unravelling the puzzle, it is reasonable to assume 
that, as in the case of Samson’s riddle (Judg. 14), it coincided 
with the end of the festivities.. 

Riddles are also propounded in the Bible by the queen of 
Sheba to king Solomon (I Kings 10.1) and in the Ahiqar Romance 
by the Egyptian king to the Assyrian vizier.** Well-known are 
the riddles which the Greek tragic and comic writers introduced 
into their plays. The most famous of them is the riddle pro- 
pounded by the Sphinx and answered by Oedipus. Sophocles,‘ 
of course, did not invent it. He doubtless drew upon folklore 
to record it in his play. Greek folklore abounded in aenigmata 
often propounded at religious festivals for the diversion of the 
public.’° Originally, however, the significance of the riddle must 


47 “my composition”? = -wyn in the text. wyp may well be a singular here. 
Cf. 75 aw pwyn °D) (1 Sam. 19.4) and Jvyn x1 70 (Ps. 66.3). For the reason 
see Ges.-Kautzsch, §93 ss. Moreover, the semantic antecedents of awyn will 
thus become identical with those of woitnua and dpaya. 

48 The Story of Ahikar etc., ed. Conybeare, Harris and Lewis, London, 1898. 

49 Oedipus Rex. 

50 Pauly-Wissowa, Stuttgart, 1894, Bd. I, p. 1030, s. v. Ainos; Harper's 
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have been more than sportive. Since the oracle was typically 
expressed in enigmatic form, it is reasonable to conclude that 
it percolated into other literary media with a halo of its old 
mysticism and impressive solemnity. 

The subject matter and nature of the riddles are multifarious. 
A good many of them are mathematical.s All this is momentous 
for proving our case. Not only does the Ugaritic riddle thus 
demonstrate intrinsically its right to be called so, but also on 
circumstantial grounds. Since it was customary for riddles to be 
propounded on solemn occasions and to be introduced as literary 
clichés into plays, and since, moreover, some of them were in 
effect mathematical, we must not question the admissibility or 
fitness of a mathematical riddle in the overall dramatic presen- 
tation of the Keret saga. On the contrary, it belongs there as an 
intellectual fixture. But the riddle is short and the drama is long, 
so what is its bearing on the play as a whole? Not vital of course, 
but much like that of a miniature emblem on a coat of mail 
or of a vignette on a title page. True, that the fate of the hero 
may at times depend on his ability or inability to answer the 
riddle, yet its relevance to the plot itself is as a rule artificial 
rather than organic. 

All this goes to legitimatize the intrusion of the riddle into 
an extensive literary production, to the extent of interweaving 
even the knotty and ponderous mathematical variety of the 
riddle with the silvery gossamer of the Muse. But the choice 
for that purpose, as in our case, of a series of fractions whose 
individual numerators do not exceed unity stands in need of 
explanation. Peet remarks in this connection: “The Egyptian 
fractional notation was a very simple one. With the sole excep- 
tion of # no fraction was ever written which had a numerator 
greater than unity, or in other words, with this same exception, 
all Egyptian fractions on paper were aliquot parts, 4, 4, 4, 4, etc. 
If in the course of a problem, owing to a multiplication by 2 
(the only digit except 10 by which the Egyptians multiplied 
directly), a fraction arose or threatened to arise whose numerator, 


Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquity, ed. Peck, New York, [1923], 
p. 31, s. v. Aenigma, and p. 47, s. v. Agrionia. 
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as we should say, was 2, it was immediately resolved into the 
sum of two or more whose numerators were unity. In other 
words, the Egyptian never wrote the fraction ;2,; if he multiplied 
qi by 2, the result was 1+.’ Evidently the Greeks fell heir 
to this predilection. Thus they resolved +3 into 4+14+1+,4, 
42 intoi+4+yo+st,, $ into ++4+ 4, etc. At times they thus 
broke up the same fraction into several series. So $83 was broken 
up into (a) $+4t+yetrieteds, (b) $+3+ee+ee+rs and 
(c) 2+44-44¢742:+24:-.4 Roman arithmetic too often leans 
toward this method of simplifying fractions. Thus Pliny when 
discussing the dimensions of the three continents adds: ‘‘Com- 
bining all these figures together, it will be clearly manifest that 
Europe is alittle more than 4++4th, Asia ++ ,th and Africa 
i+,th, of the whole earth.’’s It is not without significance for 
the subject of our inquiry that Pliny had somehow included 
the 4+4, etc. series in his computation. There being only three 
continents in his time, he could naturally not go beyond the 
third term of our 4+14-+1, etc. series; otherwise his series might 
have run even closer to the Ugaritic. But, at any rate, what 
was meet for the Greeks and Romans, would also befit the 
Ugaritans. We may therefore look upon the Ugaritic series of 
fractions with numerators not exceeding unity as representing, 
externally at least, the antique scheme of resolving fractions. 
If this was the case, one might go a step further and claim 
that our author who, as we have seen, was far from being a 
naive mathematician, had sacrificed exactitude not for fashioning 
the riddle but for effecting a more convenient approximation. 
A case in point is the statement in the Talmud that the diagonal 
of a square cubit = 12 cubits.s° To be exact, this diagonal equals 
\/2 cubits (the hypotenuse = \/1+1). The Rabbis well knew that 
4/2 could not be 4 (1 2), because (4)? =42, which is 3 short of 2. 
Hence seeking a happy medium between simplicity and exac- 
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titude they hit upon the comparatively simple fraction 3 to 


facilitate memorization. They must have fully realized that (#4)? 
would yield a more exact fraction, viz. 378, which is only 325 
short of 2, but 24 would obviously be a fraction less conducive 
to retention than 7, and for that reason rejected it. 

It is easy to see that Pliny too did not merely follow tradition 
in the way he recorded the series, but also designed it so with 
a view to aiding its commitment to memory. It is true that he 
explicitly designates it as an approximation, while the Ugaritic 
writer does not; but neither does the Talmudic source. More- 
over, such a caveat would be hardly appropriate in a poetic 
text. So why not ascribe to the Ugaritic poet an objective similar 
to that of Pliny and the Talmud? Certainly not. Pliny had no con- 
trol over the dimensions of the continents, and the Talmud could 
not very well regulate the relation obtaining between the sides 
of a right isosceles triangle. They had perforce to conform their 
calculations to conditions as they found them. The Ugaritic 
writer, on the other hand, could have entirely dispensed with 
the approximation. In fact, he could have in more than one way 
evolved a series of “‘plausible” fractions that would add up to 
unity. Take, for instance, the striking Talmudic parallel to the 
description of Keret’s woes, and incidentally also to the number 
of his relatives, in accordance with our hypothesis: ‘“‘Ten (of 
Haman’s sons) died a natural death, ten were hanged, and ten 
became beggars.’’5?7 The Ugaritic poet might likewise have chosen, 
let us say, a series like 4+4+4+4+4 (if he was absolutely 
bent upon a five-term series) and might have just as convincingly 
proven thereby his worth as a raconteur. But instead he elected 
the 4 and }, etc. series. If we construe 4+1+1+1 to be the 
first four terms of the C series, then the sum-total 42% will fall 
short of unity by s'5, whereas the complete C series will wind up, 
as we have seen, with a grosser and clumsier approximation, 
viz. z#5, which is 42% /5. The four-term C series being what 
it is, we would be at a loss to explain the author’s extending it 
only to make it more cumbersome and less exact, unless, for 
some mysterious reason, the number 5 held out such singular 


57 B. Megillah 15b. In the Bible only ten sons are mentioned (Esth. 9.10). 
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fascination for him, as to make everything else in the series 
subservient to it. And such a weighty factor is not to be visualized 
here. For less spectacular, but of course for the same cogent 
reasons, we cannot look upon the 34, approximation inherent 
in the composite A series as having been motivated by conside- 
rations of mnemonics. Evidently the author spurned the palpable 
and precise and embraced the imponderable and inscrutable to 
achieve ends more subtle and sophisticated than the mere con- 
triving of memory aids. In a word he wooed a riddle. He thus 
selected an approximation only because it was alive with quirk 
and portent, and the one that lent itself best to his mathematical 
blandishments proved to be entailed in the composite A series. 

To come back to the Samson riddle. An additional corrobo- 
rating factor looms large for serious consideration, when com- 
paring some of the features of the kidah in Judg. 14 with those 
of the Ugaritic puzzle. In v. 14 the third day is mentioned as 
a critical day and in v. 15 the seventh is given as the final day 
for solving the riddle. Why such preliminary significance should 
be attached to the third day has in itself proved a puzzle to the 
commentators, and various solutions have been proposed to 
rationalize the relevance of the two dates. There is no need for 
me to go into the details of the various interpretations on this 
point, but it should interest us to note that a similar configura- 
tion, namely 4 and 4, forms also the extremities of the Ugaritic 
series, and this resemblance obtaining between the two patterns 
may be more than fortuitous. This, of course, is no substitute 
for defining the exact cause or nature of either pattern, but 
it certainly suggests a prototype that may have given rise to 
both. 

Even a weightier counterpart, though less exact and explicit, 
is the number ‘‘30’’. While the Ugaritic poet is supposed to 
propound a riddle about thirty relatives, Samson propounds one 
to thirty Philistines (Judg. 14.2). These took the place of his 
Hebrew kinsmen and friends who in an ordinary marriage would 
have accompanied him to the bride’s home.s* The number “‘thir- 


58 Moore, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges, New York, 
1895, P- 334. 
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ty’ in the Samson story thus seems to have been fixed by Cana- 
anite custom on an occasion like this. May we not link it then 
to ll. 14-15 of the Keret poem, 


(Ginsberg )5? 


14. “He married the woman and she ‘departed.’ 
15. ‘Flesh of kinship had he:” 


(Gordon)°° 


14. ‘“A woman did he betroth, but she departed. 
15. Siblings germane he had for himself,”’ 


and claim that the poet thus informed us that both Keret’s wife 
and his thirty kinsmen who led him or might have led him to her 
in the marriage procession are now dead? The very consecu- 
tiveness of these subjects in 1.14 and 1.15 speaks well for such 
an association of ideas. 

And perhaps the connection goes even beyond that. Indeed 
the hymeneal procession of thirty may have been a quorum 
reflected from the calendar. A Persian riddle speaks of thirty 
riders of whom one always appears to be missing upon the first 
count, but invariably crops up when the second count is taken. 
The riddle evidently has in view the lunar month which consists 
alternately of 29 and 30 days, this being a device to adjust them 
to the synodic revolution of the moon accomplished in about 
291 days. 

This riddle too involves an elusive ‘‘1’’. This suggests that 
the theme of the Ugaritic riddle (30-31) was somehow inspired 
by a calendar month consisting alternately of 30 and 31 days. 
An alternating 30 and 31 days month is not exclusively Roman. 
In fact, the books of Jubilees, Enoch and the Secrets of Enoch 
speak of solar calendars involving months of 31 days duration. 
If the Ugaritic year was solar in pure Egyptian fashion, its 
months would consist of 30 days invariably, with 5 intercalary 


59 Op. cit., p. 14. 

°° Gordon, Ugaritic Literature, etc., p. 67. 

* Pauly-Wissowa, Stuttgart, 1920, B. IA, p. 82, s. v. Raetsel. 

° See Jubilees VI, 23-28, Enoch 72-75 and Secrets of Enoch 16; cf. Morgen- 
stern, Hebrew Union College Annual, Cincinnati, 1924, vol. I, pp. 65-66. 
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days added at the end of the twelfth month.® But this arrange- 
ment, of course, would bear no resemblance at all to the technique 
of the Ugaritic riddle. On the other hand, if the Ugaritic month 
was lunar, it would consist alternately of 29 and 30 days, and 
this ‘x and x+1”’ formula might still have helped adumbrate the 
“Y”’ catch in the riddle, although with less force and directness. 

Now Samson’s thirty groomsmen are probably symbolic of 
30 days, and not of the lunar but of the solar month, for the 
very name of Samson (derived from wow) suggests that, m07N7 
(‘the sun’’) of To7N7 NID’ aIwA (Judg. 14.18) further corroborates 
this supposition. This in turn raises the suspicion that mnion 
(Judg. 14.1) is somehow associated with D0.14n ninon (Judg. 2.9) 
and 729m Ay) wow naa (Josh. 15.10). It thus follows 
that the Philistines assigned to him this particular number of 
companions as a subtle and fitting tribute to his adlustrious and 
resplendent personality, as much as to say in Biblical fashion: 
As his name is, so is he.*4 The simile referring to the sun “‘as 
a bridegroom coming out of his chamber’’ (Ps. 19.6) suggests 
by inversion that it was customary for guests at wedding-feasts 
to liken the bridegroom to the sun,® and perhaps, as follows 
from the Samson story, also to furnish him with thirty grooms- 
men for that reason. 

The bride, on the other hand, is compared to the moon 
(Cant. 6.10), and husband (Jacob) and wife (Rachel) are accord- 


6 See Enc. Brit. 11th ed., s. v. Calendar, p. 988, col. II. 

64 For similar concrete symbols in the Bible, cf. the two cakes, nyarad >nw 
(II Sam. 13.6) symbolizing a zwei Herzen charm in respect of ams (2bid., v. 4); 
the mandrakes, oxsm1I7=0°97 (Gen. 30.14) symbolizing an aphrodisiac in 
respect of aDw> (zbid., v. 15), etc. Cf. Finkel, An Interpretation of an Ugaritic 
Viticultural Poem (Joshua Starr Memorial Volume), New York, 1953, pp. 37-40. 

6s In later times the bridegroom was compared to a king: 9995 anit yan 
(Pirge de Rabbi Eliezer, ed. Warsaw, 1852, ch. xvi, 39a). The Mandaeans too 
compared the bridegroom to a king: “‘Each bridegroom is treated as if he 
were a malka, or king, and must have a friend on either hand, who are known 
as the amir (prince) ‘of the left,’ and the ‘amir of the right.’ ’’ (Drower, The 
Mandaeans of Irag and Iran, Oxford, 1937, p. 62). 

66 Fair as the moon in Cant. 6.10 is immediately followed by clear as the sun, 
but the second phrase forms here a parallelism that merely reflects the meaning 
of the first phrase, but in itself is devoid of factual meaning, when thus added. 
Thus it is said: ‘“Two nations are in thy womb, and two peoples shall separate 
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ingly symbolized in Joseph’s dream as the greater luminary and 
the lesser luminary. Needless to say that these astral allusions 
(Judg. 14) are mere fantastic embellishments embroidered on 
a realistic canvas. The historical facts of the narrative of Samson 
are not in the least affected thereby. Similarly Bahya ben Asher 
(d. 1340), probably on the authority of Philo? or a Midrash no 
longer extant, regards the duration of Enoch’s life (365 years, 
Gen. 5.23), as an allusion to the days of the solar year.*? The 
first stanza of the Harrow poem, entitled ‘“‘October,” reads: 


“The months are met, with their crownlets on, 
As Julius Caesar crowned them; 
With slaves, the gentlemen thirty one, 
And the ladies thirty, round them,’’® 


from thy bowels”’ (Gen. 25.23), yet Rebekah was not pregnant with quadrup- 
lets but with twins, i. e., the parallelism here indicates only 2||2 and does not 
concomitantly signify 2+2. Similarly, in ‘He gave also their increase unto 
the caterpillar, and their labor unto the locust (Ps. 78.46), both caterpillar 
and locust represent one plague; whereas in the preceding verse any and y775Dx 
represent two distinct plagues. The fact that moon precedes sun in Cant. 6.10, 
is another indication that actual comparison was intended only with the 
former. Whenever the two luminaries are coupled in the Bible, wow, as the 
greater luminary, naturally precedes nv. Cf. Gen. 37.9; Deut. 4.19; 17.3; 
33-14; Josh. 10.12; 10.13; II Kings 23.5; Isa. 13.10; 60.19; 60.20; Jer. 8.2; 
31.34; Ezek. 32.7; Joel 2.10; 3.4; 4.15; Hab. 3.11; Ps. 72.5; 89, 37-38; 121.6; 
136, 8-9; 148.3. Apparently, the only text, outside Cant. 6.10, which mentions 
the moon first is 1N1aD yr? wow otyiod nv mwy (Ps. 104.19). The reason for 
that, of course, is not the greater importance of the moon per se, but that in 
this particular verse the moon happens to be associated with the advent of the 
holidays, and is therefore put in the foreground. It therefore stands to reason 
that if the natural order is reversed in Cant. 6.10, it is because the author, 
bent upon the use of parallel phrasing, was at the same time determined to 
make wow as ineffectual there as is 11 (‘‘and two’’) in Gen. 25.23 and 7378 
in Ps. 78.46. 

6a Philo, too, is of the opinion that Enoch’s life span of 365 years (Gen. 
5.23) is a symbolic indication of the revolution of the sun. See Philo, Supple- 
ment I, Questions and Answers on Genesis, Book I, 84, p. 53, translated by 
Ralph Marcus (The Loeb Classical Library). 

67 Midrash Rabbenu Bahya, Warsaw, 1878, p. 37, comment on Gen. 5.23: 
mm pasa > any xd) mp xd oonn onyo? 723209 ow mDw po 53 1A 
m2 pan bon by mdy map wy +> inpona 72M) oO MISyA YMIND) wown oAD ywM yT? 

68 Harrow School Songs ed. by John Farmer, Harrow [ca. 1880], pp. 80-81. 
The authorship of the quoted stanza is indicated only by the initials E. E. B, 
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is strongly reminiscent of the Persian riddle of the thirty riders®? 
and of my proposed symbolism for Samson’s thirty groomsmen. 
As far as I know, no commentary has yet been published on the 
Harrow verses, but it seems to me that ‘‘slaves’’ stands for the 
constellations. This I infer from the recurring remark in the 
medieval Midrashic compilation ‘‘Pirqge de Rabbi Eliezer:’’7° 
“All the constellations serve the days of the sun.’’7° This, as 
well as the Persian riddle, suggests that the picture as a whole 
is not a figment of the Harrow-poet’s imagination, but a pre- 
valent notion in ancient astrology. He, the Persian riddle-maker 
and the author of ‘‘Pirge de Rabbi Eliezer’ seem thus to reflect 
a common source for their respective utterances. Both the pro- 
cession of the 30 kinsmen and their allusion to the solar days 
of the month might also be implied in Il. 14-15 of the Ugaritic 
poem and it thus might have helped suggest to the Ugaritic 
audience that the answer to the riddle was 30. As for the elusive 
I, the cognizance of its symbolic connections with the alternating 
days of the solar month might have further facilitated the 
unravelling of the puzzle. 

A further indication that “kinsmen,”’ ‘‘officers, riders,” 
“runners,” ‘‘charioteers,’’ and the like may have already in 
high antiquity stood in symbolic relation to various units of the 
calendar is afforded by the following examples: 

The 12 officers (o°3¥2) whom Solomon appointed to provide 
victuals for him and his household did not represent the 12 
tribes, but had reference to the 12 months of the year, each 
officer making provision for a month in the year (I Kings 4.7). 
A parallel appointment of prefects in alignment with the 12 
months of the year took place during the reign of David (I Chron. 
27.1-15). The Talmud, basing its claim on the officer-for-each- 
month arrangement in I Kings 4.7, regards 02x) in the cryptic 
message 7M8 2s) yap> wpa as a code-word for ‘‘month” (San- 
hedrin 12a). The Rabbis had good ground to trace in this way 
the symbolic origin of 2°x1 in the above phrase, because, as just 


99') 6 


69 See n. 61. 
70 Ch. VII, ed. Warsaw, 1852, p. 15b, p. 16b and p. 17a. See also Pirké 
de Rabbi Eliezer tr. by G. Friedlander, London, 1916, p. 33, p. 43 and 


p. 45- 
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noted, the number of the administrators corresponds to the 12 
months of the year and also because the 13th administrator 
referred to in v. I9 suggests a symbolic link to an intercalary 
month. This suggestiveness is engendered both in virtue of the 
number 13 and also by dint of the fact that the 13th adminis- 
trator is anonymous, a well-known characteristic of an inter- 
calary month that has no name of its own but borrows one from 
the month preceding it. These two considerations are not to be 
trifled with in interpreting v. 19. The idea is quite intriguing. 
In fact, the intercalation view in connection with v. 19 had 
already been put forward by Rabbi Nahman (Sanhedrin 12a).7°* 
But the question is whether Solomon’s idea of assigning 12 func- 
tionaries for the 12 months of the year had sprung from an 
earlier astronomic ritual, where the role of the 12 dignitaries 
was purely decorative, as was that of the 31 gentlemen who 
wore the crownlets in the Harrow poem. 

A Midrash published by Perles7° tells us that Solomon insti- 
tuted 12 horseraces in the hippodrome, a race each month under 
a special 2°x3, hence Scripture says concerning them that they 
(the oray3) “let nothing be lacking’ (I Kings 5.7). This Midrash 
goes on to say that in the hippodrome, Solomon and his retinue 
were dressed in blue, the rest of the populace of Jerusalem was 
clad in white, the Israelites of the other localities in red, and 
the Gentiles who came from afar to offer presents to the King 
were arrayed in green; and that these 4 colors represented the 4 
seasons of the year: blue — autumn, white — winter, green — 
spring, and red — summer. 

Perles’” considers this fourfold classification of the assembled 
throngs with its attendant color-scheme as harking back to the 
4 factiones of the Roman circus, that were called veneti (‘‘dressed 
in blue’), albata (‘dressed in white’’), russati (‘dressed in red’’) 
and prasinz (“dressed in green’’) after the colors of the garments 


joa yA won Tu. aox Im ods by AnDD TMX IDN IN JOM) a ATA an. 

7b Thron und Circus des Koenigs Salomo (Monatschrift, LO 72heNG Se 
vol. 4, pp. 122-139). Reprinted in Jellinek’s Beth ha-Midrash, Wien, 1873, 
vol. 5 pp. 34-39. See also August Wuensche, Salomos Thron und Hippodrom, 
Leipzig, 1906. 
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worn by the respective charioteers. This striking similarity 
between the two accounts makes Perles’ deduction quite self- 
evident. Since the factio system was not developed till the time 
of the Empire, the terminus a quo for our Midrashic statement 
is therefore 27 B.c., the year of Augustus’ accession to the 
throne.74 

But Perles regards the Midrash as post-Amoraic. Cassio- 
dorus?* was apparently the first to speak of the 4 colors as 
symbolizing the 4 seasons of the year, and he flourished as late 
as the 6th century of the present era. Needless to add that it 
must have taken a century or so for this symbolism to percolate 
into a Jewish literary medium. This is the gist of the Perles 
argument. 

However, the case is not as simple and airtight as all that. 
Granted that the symbolism attaching to the 4 facttones was 
a subsequent development as far as the circus was concerned, 
we have still every reason to believe that it constituted an 
antique symbolism in its own right, and in all probability was 
transferred to the circus from a more primitive hippodrome of 
less sumptuous appointments. Thus ‘‘in the Mandan buffalo- 
dance, 12 dancers divided into groups of 4 represented the car- 
dinal points and doubtless also the 12 regions and the months. 
Two of the middle four were painted black and dotted white 
to represent the night sky and the stars. The other two, painted 
red, personated the day.’’7* This month-and-day symbolism of 
the primitive Mandans is strongly reminiscent of the season- 
symbolism that prevailed in the Roman circus. This goes to 
show that the symbolism which the Byzantine writers attached 
to the colors of the factzones was neither a late tradition nor 
an invention of their own, but a vivid memory of a time-honored 
astronomical ritual. Very pertinent in this connection is John 
Malalas’ (ca. 491-578 Cc. E.)7% statement in his chronography 
that Romulus introduced the circus games in honor of the sun 
and the four elements. Needless to add that in view of all that 


7od Peck, Classical Dictionary, p. 356. 

70¢ Perles, op. cit., p. 124 (See Cassiodorus, Variae Epistoiae, II, 151). 
7of Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. XII, p. 66, 

70 Perles, op. cit., p. 126. 
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has been said we are more than tempted to infer that Zech. 6.2: 
“Tn the first chariot were red horses; and in the second chariot 
black horses; and in the third chariot white horses; and in the 
fourth chariot grizzled bay horses,’’ may also be an Anlage for 
the later Roman circus. 

The Midrash referred to above, which mentions the 12 horse- 
races in the Solomonic hippodrome, continues in the following 
vein:7°" Were there not 13 horse-races? Indeed this was the case, 
but one race was not a horse-race but a foot-race of young men 
swifter than horses. Rabbi Yose says that they were of the 
tribe of Naphtali, as it is said: ‘‘Naphtali is a hind let loose”’ 
(Gen. 49.21); and Rabbi Yohanan maintains that they were 
of the tribe of Gad, as it is written: ‘‘And of the Gadites there 
separated themselves unto David to the stronghold in the wilder- 
ness, mighty men of valour, men trained for war, that could 
handle shield and spear; whose faces were like the faces of lions, 
and they were swift as the roes upon the mountains” (I Chron. 
12.9). And the Midrash continues: And concerning them it is 
said: ‘‘And it was so, that as oft as the king entered into the 
house of the Lord, the runners came and bore them (the shields 
of gold), and brought them back into the guard chamber’”’ 
(II Chron. 12.11). Jane Ellen Harrison?” is of the opinion that 
“these young men called ‘runners’ (o°¥77) seem strangely analo- 
gous to the Roman ‘Leapers’ (the Saliz), who also kept shields 
(ancilia) in a chamber and brought them out in solemn procession 
in the month of Mars — the first month of the old Roman year.”’ 
“The interesting point about Solomon’s Kouretes-Salii’’— she 
goes on to say —‘‘is that their race, falling in the intercalary 
month, seems to be a moon-race on foot, as contrasted with 
the horse-races of the sun in the other twelve months. Such 
may originally have been the foot-race of the Idaean Kouretes 
at Olympia, becoming a sun-race when the Kouros was identified 
with the sun.” 

It is evident that our Midrash has linked I Chron. 12.9 and 
II Chron. 12.11 to phenomena of the calendar because of the 
supposed involvement of a symbolic intercalary month in I Kings 


70h Tbhid. 
701 Themis, Cambridge, 1927, p. 242. 
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4.19; and it is equally manifest that what inspired the Midrash 
to interpret the passages was Rabbi Nahman’s statement in 
Sanhedrin 12a, which we mentioned above.7% Harrison’s classical 
analogues constitute a further development of this interesting 
theme. 

In the light of this approach we may discover additional 
significance in ‘‘which (the sun) is as a bridegroom coming out 
of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run his course”’ 
(Ps. 19.6). We have discussed above, apropos the Samson story, 
the calendar connections of the first half of this verse. We may 
now as pertinently apply the calendar-motif to the second half. 
A hymeneal procession consisting of the bridegroom and 30 
groomsmen may have fittingly symbolized the solar month in 
the first hemistich; but what about the second hemistich? Pro- 
perly speaking, the sun could not have impressed even the ancient 
man as “‘running’”’ its course, for it takes the luminary about 12 
hours to span the sky from the Eastern to the Western horizon, 
and that is the long day in the Orient. Indeed, as it appears to 
the human eye, the sun does not run, but rather glides imper- 
ceptibly across the firmament. Not otherwise then but that the 
second hemistich envisages a foot-race of the Palestinian sun 
salu, and thus the calendar-contour of both hemistichs becomes 
clearly delineated.7* 

But whatever the origin of the Ugaritic riddle, symbolic or 
otherwise, under the auspices of a time-honored institution it 
was probably guessed by the Ugaritic audience no sooner than 
it was propounded. In contradistinction to the modern inves- 
tigator who must laboriously apply himself to salvaging and 
reconstructing the debris of ancient folkways in order to endow 
an enigmatic passage with a conceivable meaning, the contem- 
poraries well knew the signs of the time and did not have to 
tax too heavily their imagination for solving the puzzle. The 
very form of the riddle speaks well for such an assumption. 


7°) See n. 70a. 

70k For indications that the solar calendar was known to the people of 
Canaan, and that Enoch, the Book of Jubilees and Sozomen had a memory 
of it, see Morgenstern’s ‘‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ Hebrew 
Union College Annual, vol. I (1924), pp: 13-78. 
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A riddle is usually presented in the form of a question and is 
explicitly introduced as such. Neither of these two features 
characterizes our riddle. This, however, does not affect its status 
intrinsically. For if the riddle is commonplace it need not be 
set off or heralded. Thus '13) nan spy Pw ova (Eccl. 12, 3-5) 
is as much a riddle as any, though it is not headed by a super- 
scription to this effect or put forward as an interrogation.” True, 
we are no longer certain about its meaning today, but it must 
have been crystal-clear to the author’s public. For, its official 
designation being taken for granted, there is good ground to 
believe that its knowledge was widespread or its purport easy 
to divine. 

Manifold are the fragments of ancient custom and practice 
that we have endeavored to piece together and bring to bear 
on the Ugaritic passage under discussion. The closer they dove- 
tail with the sundry elements in it, the more confidence-inspiring 
is the overall cultural design thus evolved and delineated. Surely 
the cumulative effect of the resemblances can hardly be rejected 
with equanimity, much less lightly dismissed from consideration. 

But there is also a feature in our inquiry that cannot be over- 
estimated, and for that reason should not be understated as a 
measure of excessive caution or hypercritical prudishness. It is 
the divisibility of the dividend in its four phases by 3, 4, 5 and 
6 respectively. An original integer that still remains an integer 
after clearing such four formidable hurdles, is certainly deserving 
of our unqualified trust. This is the number 30, and by all rules 
and precepts of common sense this should be it. Mathematically, 
however, this is not quod erat demonstrandum, for the last obstacle 
is yet to be surmounted. Indeed, having at last reached this 
critical point, our calculations go awry upon our attempt to 
cross it, for we are confronted in the end with a dangling number 
that sets all solution at defiance. But the number is a solitary 
and uncanny ‘‘t”’ in which we at once recognize the overtowering 
figure of King Keret who by his majesty’s command decrees 
himself into becoming his own relative, so as to be counted 
simultaneously among the dead and living of his royal stock. 


™ Cf. Torczyner on this point in the Hebrew Union College Annual, 
yol. I (1924) p. 126 and pp. 136-37. 
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He is thus graciously posing as a deus ex machina for the des- 
pairing investigator. 

On the imaginative side we have endowed this superadded 
number with elusive and mysterious powers, but since in the 
last analysis it is but a prosaic fraction (345), we have technically 
identified it above as the familiar fractional ‘awl. And perhaps 
it is finer than the ‘awl and not as wide in its range as its Moham- 
medan counterpart. The latter, though also a fraction, may, 
as we have seen, admit of a difference between numerator and 
denominator that is greater than unity.” 

But did also the Ugaritic ‘awl admit of much fluctuations? 
Perhaps it did and perhaps it did not. There is no way of deter- 
mining that. However, there is ground to believe that the type 
of ‘awl where the difference between the numerator and denom- 
inator does not exceed unity was rather frequent in Canaan. 
Though the instances offered below to this effect do not involve 
fractions but integers, yet the inaccuracy involved is invariably 
limited to unity.. 

It is stated in Gen. 46.26-—27: ‘All the souls belonging to 
Jacob that came into Egypt, that came out of his loins, besides 
Jacob’s sons’ wives, all the souls were threescore and six. And 
the sons of Joseph, who were born to him in Egypt, were two 
souls; all the souls of the house of Jacob, that came into Egypt, 
were threescore and ten.” But 66+1 (Joseph)+2 (the latter’s 
two sons) =69, and not 70. Ancient, medieval and modern com- 
mentators account in various ways for the discrepancy. This is 
not the place to evaluate the relative merits of each opinion, 
but we must briefly discuss one that is “right up our alley,” 
namely the one quoted by Abraham ibn Ezra,?3 viz., that 70 
was not meant here to be an exact, but a round number. R. 
Asher b. Yehiel,74 independently so or not, expresses the same 
view and adds two examples of his own: (1) The first is: ‘And 
ye shall count unto you... the sheaf of the waving; seven weeks 


72 See n. 30. 

73 See his commentary ad loc. For a detailed account of the other inter- 
pretations see Kasher, Torah Shelemah, Genesis, vol. VII, Jerusalem, 1938, 
pp- 1691-92. 

74 See his commentarv on B. Pesahim (ed. Vilna, 134b). 
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shall there be complete; even unto the morrow after the seventh 
week shall ye number fifty days’’ (Lev. 23.15-16), where in view 
of “‘seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee’’ (Deut. 16.9) and 
also in view of the fact that in actual practice (due to the specific 
Rabbinic interpretation of Lev. 23.16)75 Jews do not count celeb- 
rations of the rite of the sheaf of waving more than 49 days, 
the 50th day serves merely to round out the number, but the 
rite for it is no longer observed. The second example (2) is also 
based upon a Rabbinic interpretation of a Biblical ordinance, 
to wit: ‘‘How many stripes do they inflict on a man? Forty 
save one, for it is written, By number forty (Deut. 25.2—3); (that is 
to say), a number near to forty.’’7° To the above two examples 
may be added (3) I Chron. 3.22 and (4) I Chron. 25.3, where 
in each case 5 persons are counted as 6. Similarly, in (5) Gen. 
46.8-15, 32 persons are counted as 33. It is stated in (6) Exod. 
13.6: “Seven days thou shalt eat unleavened bread,” and in 
Deut. 16.8: ‘Six days thou shalt.eat unleavened bread.’ And 
in (7) Lev. 23.39 it is stated: “Ye shall keep the feast of the 
Lord seven days; on the first day shall be a solemn rest, and on 
the eighth(!) day shall be a solemn rest.’’ Now 6, 33, 7 and 8 are 
certainly not rounder than 5, 32, 6 and 7. A factor then other 
than roundness must have inspired the addition or subtraction 
(Deut. 16.8) of “1” in the last four examples. It is inconceivable 
that a uniform error amounting to “1’’ had been committed 
in all cases. 

Apropos the promised fecundity to King Keret’s bride, viz., 


‘‘Shall bear seven sons unto thee; 
yea, eight she’ll produce for thee,’’77 


Gordon remarks: ‘‘The climaxing of seven with eight is a common 
literary device. David’s being the seventh son of Jesse (I Chron. 
2.15) fits into the theme confronting us in the Ugaritic Legend 
of Keret. I Sam. 16.10-11 makes David Jesse’s eighth son. This 
points to a lost poetic version of David’s anointment, whereby 
saga calls for his being the seventh (=Chronicles version), even 
the eighth (=Samuel version) son.’’7’ Gordon’s conjecture is 


75 See Sifra ad loc. 7% M. Makkoth 3.10. 
77 See Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 23. 
78 Journal of Biblical Literature (80), 1951, p. 161. 
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ingenious, but I am sure that even he would hesitate to explain 
by means of it all the cases just cited. Yet the fact remains that, 
as in the poetic parallelism of consecutive numbers, the difference 
between the numbers, in the seven examples enumerated by me 
as well as in Gordon’s example, is invariably ‘‘1.’’ This points 
somehow to an affinity between the poetic and prosaic analogues. 
If the poetic parallelism of consecutive numbers did not actually 
give rise to its prosaic counterpart, it may have nevertheless 
activated it to a certain extent. Or perhaps the reverse was the 
case, or the influence might have been reciprocal, or else both 
phenomena hark back to the laxity observable in the lunar 
months alternating between 29 and 30 days. 

But since ‘30’ does not figure in the seven examples just 
mentioned, the discrepancies discernible in them do not seem 
to mirror even remotely the arbitrary variations of the lunar 
month. However, in view of Langdon’s comment on the Babylo- 
nian almanac in connection with a wide range of dates, certain 
menological factors might still be linked to incongruities that 
originally had nothing to do with the calendar. Says Langdon: 
“The Babylonian almanac, which probably dates from the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, contains notes on each of the days of 
the twelve months. The entries agree generally with those on 
the old Assyrian calendar, but are frequently one day higher. 
For example, Tebit 5 is entered in the almanac Su-bat lum-ni 
‘abode (omen) of evil,’ whereas the menology has Subat lumnt 
for the sixth day. Numerous examples of this disparity of one 
day run through the whole almanac and its Assyrian dupli- 
cates...’79 To this may be added Ovid’s statement in the 
Fasti that ‘‘the Pleiades, which are wont to be called seven, 
are really but six in number.’’®° 

Since the ‘‘1’’ discrepancy in these examples is not only the 
result of 30 minus 29 (or 13—12 as in the I Kings 4.19 example), 
but of differences obtaining between other numbers as well, the 
hypothesis of the calendar influence evidently goes beyond that 
of intercalation. Also, there is no way of telling through which 
specific channels these discrepancies had made their way into 


79 Langdon, Babylonian Menologies and the Semitic Calendars, London, 


1935, P- 53: 
80 Fasti, 6.1V, 169. 
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the almanacs. They may have arisen from apprehensions con- 
nected with odd or even numbers. Thus the Romans considered 
odd numbers auspicious,** and the Jews and Greeks regarded 
even numbers as unlucky.* These views might differ in various 
ages and localities, and it goes without saying that the authors 
of almanacs would give them adequate expression. An important 
historical event or a religious reform might also effect a change 
in date. 

Even the domain of the gematria recognizes the ‘awl, and sig- 
nificantly enough in all cases only the numeral ‘‘one.’’ Thus the 
Rabbis conclude from “‘And he brought up Hadassah, that is, 
Esther’ (Esther 2.7), that Esther was 75 years old when taken 
unto king Ahasuerus, because the gematria of 7077 is 75 (Gen. 
Rab. 39.13). In reality, however, it is only 74 (§5+4+60+5). 
However, this is no error, but manifestly an ‘awl which, as is 
well known, has served as a licentia gematrica for later gematrists. 
Accordingly, Jacob b. Asher (d. 1390) comments on “Ephraim 
and Menasseh, even as Reuben and Simeon, shall be unto me’”’ 
(Gen. 48.5) that the numerical value of the consonants of the 
former two is equal to that of the latter two. But the gematria 
of mwio+oO5N is 726 (331+395) whereas that of pyow+]2187 
(259+466) is only 725. 

Thus this copiously attested phenomenon, which might be 
pseudo-algebraically expressed as x=x-+1, appears to be firmly, 
rooted in high antiquity, and in a variety of ways and for a 
number of reasons. True that its ‘awl is unity, while the ‘awl 
of the Keret problem is, like the Moslem one, fractional, but, 
for that matter, the difference between the numerator and denom- 
inator in the Keret problem is also strictly unity, and this fur- 
ther narrows down the resemblance between the two congeners. 

And what may bear a concomitant and yet closer resemblance 
to the Keret problem is ‘‘And Ishmaiah the Gibeonite, a mighty 
man among the thirty, and over the thirty” (I Chron. 12.4). 
Ishmaiah seems to reflect here the rank of the first day of the 
Hebrew month of 30 days, which though one of their number, 
nevertheless towers above them as a holiday above days that 
are ordinary. This again leads us back to the influence of the 


&x “The gods delight in uneven numbers” (Virgil, Bucolics, Eclogue VIII). 
8 B. Pesahim 109b—-110b; Plutarch, Symposiacs, B. III, Question 9. 
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computation of the days of the lunar month on other media of 
reckoning. But, on the other hand, Ishmaiah seems to be here 
a whit more than a primus inter pares. He is within and yet 
without his circle of compeers, so he may conceivably be their 
30th of 31st. By this I do not exactly mean to say that I Chron. 
12.4 is a shriveled replica of the Ugaritic riddle, but that ‘‘the 
30 warriors + the I enigmatic” formulaof I Chron. 12.4, is in 
the light of our data, more than intriguing and is, to say the 
least, highly reminiscent of the Ugaritic ‘‘30 kinsmen + the I 
elusive” pattern. 

Moreover, the I Chron. 12.4 passage basically parallels the 
Rabbinic discussion of ‘‘And the Lord said unto Moses: ‘Gather 
unto Me seventy men of the elders of Israel’’’ (Num. 11.16). 
The Rabbis consider Moses to be their presiding officer and thus 
raising their number to 71. R. Judah, on the other hand, makes 
them out to be 70 in all, thus implying that they were 70 by 
themselves, and Moses, not being a member of the conclave, is 
not to be added to this number.* Accordingly the Rabbis’ or 
R. Judah’s interpretation is also applicable to I Chron. 12.4. As 
for the Ugaritic writer, it looks as if the very crux of his conun- 
drum consisted in applying both mutually exclusive interpre- 
tations to his problem. 

But be that as it may, the medieval ‘awl seems to have had 
its unmistakable precursors millennia back. Their operation seems 
to have been limited to unity. However, the device in all its 
forms and guises is alien to our rigorous and exacting civilization 
of today, and its delicate permeation of the Ugaritic problem 
affords us a curious sidelight on the relaxed and graceful tempo 
of the civilization of the ancient Near East. 

On the other hand, the turbine-like design of the problem, yea 
its labyrinthian intricacy, carved in the rock of hard calcula- 
tion, by no means bespeaks a civilization given to ease and 
lackadaisical fancies. The quick turns of the phases of computa- 
tion in the problem remind us of the speedy chariots with the 
six-spoked wheels after 1600 B. C. E., and its detailed yet orderly 
structure brings to mind the finished statuettes and exquisite 
figurines wrought with painstaking assiduity by the goldsmiths 
of that period. 


83 M. Sanhedrin 1.6. 
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PHILOS PLACE AN JUDAISM: 
A STUDY OF CONCEPTIONS OF ABRAHAM IN 
JEWISH, LITERATURE 


SAMUEL SANDMEL 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 


PART II 


CHAPTER Two 


HE uniqueness of Abraham in Philo is the more readily 
seen, | have said, when other conceptions of him are 
contrasted with it. Accordingly, I present briefly some of the 
material from Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Josephus, Graeco- 
Jewish writers, and rabbinic literature. I have deemed it un- 
necessary to repeat all the legendary narratives; Philo tells us 
no narratives about Abraham; moreover, Ginzberg and Beer 
have assembled this material so that it is unnecessary here to 
reproduce it. | have culled from rabbinic literature some leading 
motifs about Abraham of a non-narrative character, derived 
often from the ingenuities of biblical interpretation. 


First, one needs to recall that material about Abraham is 
found throughout the Bible beyond Gen. 12-25. The earliest 
mention in the literary prophets seems to be in Deutero-Isaiah. 

A summary of earlier history in Josh. 24 tells that Terah, 
Abraham's father, was a worshiper of strange gods but Abraham 
worshiped God.! Neh. 9.7 states that it was God (not, as in 
Gen. 11.31, Terah) who brought Abraham out of Ur of the 
Chaldees. A very obscure allusion, Isa. 29.22, speaks of God’s 
redeeming Abraham; the phrase is regarded by Marti,’ and 
probably correctly, as a very late gloss based on material sub- 
sequently developed elaborately in rabbinic writings: LXX 


Josh. 24.2. 
2 Das Buch Jesaja, 1900, 218. 
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renders 775 by agwpioev and supplies a preposition €& making 
the phrase mean the house of Jacob “which He separated out 
out of Abraham.’’3 

A number of passages allude passingly to events or places 
associated with Abraham: the double cave;4 the famine in 
Abraham’s day; the wells dug with Abimelech;° his residence 
in Hebron.’ 

God's covenant with Abraham and His promises to him 
are matters of frequent reference and allusion. Both the promises 
(especially of the inheritance of Canaan) and the covenant are 
repeated in generations after Abraham with specific recollection 
of Abraham. So, to Isaac;* to Jacob;? to Menasseh and Ephraim;*° 
to Joseph’s brothers;! to Moses; to all Israel;%3 to Caleb and 
Joshua.‘ While explicit reference to the covenant or promises 
is not present in the case of Elijah, he is recorded as praying to 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Israel."s The Chronicler portrays 
Jehoshaphat as praying to the “God of our fathers’’*® who 
gave the land to “Abraham Thy beloved.’’!7 The Psalmist 
terms the covenant an eternal one, commanded to the thousandth 
generation, made with Abraham, sworn to Isaac, established 
as a statute to Jacob, and an eternal covenant with Israel."® 


3 This is probably a tendentious rendering, designed to exclude Esau and 
his descendants from the benefits of descent from Abraham. Such sentiments 
are voiced in rabbinic writings and in Jubilees, as we shall see. 

4 Gen. 49.30-31 and 50.13. 

5 Gen. 26.1. 

6 Gen. 26.15, 18. 

7 Gen. 35.27. 

8 Gen. 26.3. 

9 Gen. 28.4, 35.12. 

1 Gen. 48.16. 

™ Gen. 50.24. 

2 Ex. 33.1 and Deut. 1.8. Deut. 34.4 records God’s: showing to Moses 
the land promised to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob which Moses now sees but 
will not enter. 

13 Deut. 29.12; 30.20; 1.8; 6.10. 

4 Nui. 32.11-12. 

1% T Kings 18.36. 

76 [I Chron. 20.6. 

“sth Nie Sa 
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The covenant and the promises, then, given originally to Abra- 
ham, are renewed at frequent intervals and become a perpetual 
covenant to the offspring of Abraham. 

‘The recollection of this covenant prompts God to save 
Israel. The prelude to the calling of Moses is God’s hearing the 
outcry of the children of Israel and His recollection of His cove- 
nant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.’ After the golden calf 
incident, God proposes to Moses that He destroy Israel and 
raise a new people out of Moses; Moses’ reply in part is to re- 
mind God of His servants Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the 
promises to them; accordingly God withholds the evil He had 
spoken of.?° When Israel was in the wilderness, God remembered 
Abraham His servant, and brought out Israel in joy and singing.”* 
The conquest of Palestine came not as a result of the righteous- 
ness of Israel, but because of the unrighteousness of the Canaan- 
ites and because of God’s desire to fulfill his promise to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.” In the days of Jehoaz God graciously has 
mercy on Israel for the sake of the covenant with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.?3 

God is identifiable by being spoken of as the God of Abraham. 
God so identifies Himself to Isaac*4 and to Jacob.”* It was the 
God of Abraham and Isaac who prevented Laban from defraud- 
ing Jacob.” The covenant between Jacob and Laban is sealed 
by the “‘heap of stones’’; we are told ?7 that ‘‘the God of Abraham 
and the God of Nahor will judge between us, the God of their 
fathers.’”’ The passage has troubled the modern commentators 
almost as much as it has the rabbinic interpreters.?® It seems to 
accord equal rank to both Nahor’s God and to Abraham’s. 
MT reads “‘judge’”’ as a plural; LXX renders it as a singular, 


ax, Beall, 

20 Ex. 32.13; similarly, Deut. 9.25-29. 

2x Ps, 105.42. ; 

22 Deut. 9.5. 

73 [J Kings 13.22-25. 

24 Gen. 26.24. 

25 Gen. 28.13. 

26 Gen. 31.42. 

27 Gen. 31.53. 

28 Cf. Morgenstern, A Jewish Interpretation of the Book of Genesis, 263. 
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undoubtedly a deliberate alteration. The Targumim retain the 
plural. Rabbinic interpreters struggle with the verse.”9 

God identifies Himself to Moses as the God of Moses’ 
fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,3° and instructs Moses to 
identify Him to the children of Israel in the same way.3 So, 
too, Ex. 6.3 which states that Abraham knew God as El! Shaddai 
and not as Yahweh. 

Jacob, in prayer, addresses God as the God of Abraham 
and of Isaac;3? so, also, Elijah3s and David.34 The letters which 
Hezekiah sends out urging repentance instruct the readers to 
return to the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

The children of Israel are described as ‘‘seed of Abraham”’ ;35 
Ps. 105.6 uses the phrase which in another version, | Chron. 
16.13, reads ‘‘seed of Israel.’’3° Abraham is the rock whence 
Israel is hewn; pursuers of righteousness are bidden to look to 
him; God will comfort Zion.37 

Abraham is God’s beloved and Israel is his seed.3* Abraham 
is God’s servant.39 Israel is the people of the God of Abraham.4° 
The land of Palestine was given to the seed of Abraham, God’s 
beloved. 

The summary in a passage in Neh. 9.7 ff., gives in a kind of 
digest form the biblical view of the career of Abraham. The 
one God created the universe and is the Master of it. God 
chose Abram, brought him out of Ur of the Chaldees, and 
changed his name to Abraham. God found his heart faithful 


29 Cf. Rashi and Ibn Ezra ad loc. 

30 Ex, 3.6. 

31 Ex. 3.15-16. 

32 Gen. 32.10. 

33 | Kings 18.36. 

34 [| Chron. 29.18. 

35 Jer. 33.26 and II Chron. 20.7. 

3 Ibn Ezra to I Chron. 16.13 notes the different readings and declares 
that they are justified since the seed of Abraham is the same as the seed of 
Israel. 

37 Isa. 51.13. 

38 Tsa. 41.8. 

39 Ps. 105.42. 

AUS. 47.10. 

4t |] Chron: 20.7. 
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before Him; he made a covenant with him to give to his seed 
the land of the Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, Perizzites, Jebu- 
sites, and Girgashites. In His righteousness, God had fulfilled 
His word. 

One additional passage remains to be cited, as if in contradic- 
tion of all that has been cited above: God is Israel’s Father; Abra- 
ham has not known them, nor has the patriarch Israel recognized 
them; God is the Redeemer from eternity.** The passage seems 
to say quite clearly that neither the fatherhood of Abraham nor 
that of Jacob is of any avail, for the true Fatherhood is that of 
God. Ingenuity might tend to remove the apparent contradiction; 
indeed, the rabbis infer from the passage that in this instance 
it is the unmentioned Isaac whose merit is the saving force,‘ 
while elsewhere the difficulty is removed by asserting that 
Abraham did not rescue Israel from Egypt and Jacob did not 
rescue Israel in the desert.44 The presence of a discordant note 
in an assemblage of biblical passages should not disturb us 
unduly; it is quite easy for people to hold on to different and 
contradictory attitudes; or to do what the rabbis did in this 
case, to interpret the discordant verse in such a way that it 
becomes concordant. 

To summarize, the biblical Abraham is presented to us in a 
quasi-biographical form, as in Genesis; his achievements and 
character are set forth at some length. Certain clear motifs are 
discernible: Abraham was chosen by God; by implication he 
was the first to worship the true God; God made with him a 
covenant renewed generation after generation with his seed; 
Abraham was a saving force for Lot, and Abraham’s merit 
remained a saving force for later generations; Abraham was 
an exemplar of fidelity, obedience, hospitality, and military 
prowess. Abraham withstood a testing of his faith. Abraham 
was a prophet, a servant and beloved of God. As the patri- 
arch, he was a progenitor of sons, and his sons, his seed, pos- 
sess the memory of what Abraham did as a saving force for 
themselves. 


4 Isa. 63.16. 
43 Shabbat 89b. 
44 Targum, ad loc. Cf. also Rashi and Redaq. 
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Turning to the non-canonical material, the trial through 
which Judith and the elders were passing was not as extreme as 
the trials through which God put Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.‘s 
The fathers*® were Chaldeans whose neighbors cast them out 
because they would not worship the ancestral gods, but the 
God of heaven, Whom they knew. They fled into Mesopotamia.‘7 
Sanctification is to come upon the Messiah as God’s voice#® 
came from heaven to Abraham and Isaac.*? In the present age 
intercession by one on behalf of another is possible, in the 
manner in which Abraham prayed for Sodom, but such inter- 
cession will not be possible in messianic times.5° The acts of 
the Samaritans are not surprising, for they had persecuted 
Abraham and tried to violate Sarah. The heavenly Jerusalem 
had been revealed to Abraham at the Covenant between the 
Pieces.°®? 

The Law had been given to Abraham who had fulfilled it; 
it included the belief in the coming judgment, in the messianic 
age, and resurrection.55 As Abraham was faithful in trial and 
reckoned righteous, so should his descendants have zeal for 
the Law.s+ In transmitting the Law, Benjamin followed the 
pattern of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.s5 Abraham is recorded 
as the friend of God,5° because he kept the commandments of 


4 Judith, VIII, 26-27. 

46 Abraham, rather than ‘‘the fathers,’”’ is the usual hero of the conflict 
with Chaldean neighbors; see below, page 159. Judith gives a compressed 
summary here which overlooks individuals, and in the abridgement seems to 
coalesce the trips to Egypt by Abraham and by Jacob and his sons into one. 

47 Judith V, 5-8. 

48 Test. Levi, XVIII, 6. 

49 Gen. 22. II. 

5° TV Ezra, VII, 102-115. 

st Test. Levi, VI, 8-9. 

8 JI Baruch, IV, 4. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament, II, 482, seems correct in calling this passage a Christian inter- 
polation. 

583 I] Baruch, LVII. 

54] Macc. II, 52. 

55 Test. Benjamin X, 4. 

56 Textual difficulties make the reading uncertain. I follow the reconstruc- 
tion given in Charles, op. cit., II, 806. 
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God and did not walk by his own spirit. He delivered the com- 
mandments to Isaac and Jacob.’7 Abraham was circumcised on 
the day of his knowing the law; Mastema departs from him 
who cleaves to the Law.5§ Abraham (like Noah, Isaac, and Jacob) 
married in the faith.59 

Were it not for the merit of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
not one of their seed would have been left after the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the temple.®° The land into which Joshua was 
leading the Israelites was the land of the fathers.’ The tribes 
prayed to the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, asking Him 
to remember the covenant and the oath and the promise to 
give their children the land. Esther prayed to the God of 
Abraham.* Joseph prayed to the God of his fathers and to the 
angel of Abraham. Indeed, Isaac received his promise by virtue 
of the merit of Abraham.® The blessing which Judah received 
came ultimately from Abraham.” Levi was buried at Hebron with 
the fathers,°7 and Dan was buried near them.®? The messianic 
ingathering will be for the sake of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.°® 
In the messianic times the children of Israel will be delivered 
and will dwell in the land of Abraham.7° 

Abraham was a plant of righteousness, and his descendants 


57 Zadokite Frag. 1V, 2-3. 

58 [bid., XX, 2-3. 

59 Tobit IV, 12-13. 

60 Test. Levi, XV, 4. 

6x Assumption of Moses, II, 1. 

62 Tbid. III, 8-10. 

63 Addit. to Esther, C 8 and C 30. 

4 Test. Joseph, VI, 7. Similar such allusions to prayer to the God of the 
Patriarchs are found in Sirach LI, 12 ff. and Psalms of Solomon [X, 17 and 
XVIII, 4. 

6 Sirach XLIV, 19-22. 

© Test. Judah, XVII, 5. Some versions read ‘‘Isaac’’ in place of “Abra- 
ham.” 

&7 Dest. Levi, XTX, 5: 

63 Test. Dane VII, 2: 

69 Test. Asher, VII, 7. 

7° Tobit, XIV, 7. The same statement appears in Epist. Baruch II, 34 
which adds Isaac and Jacob to Abraham. The Itala Tobit lacks the mention of 
Abraham at this point. 
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became that too.7* When Abraham chose God, Michael and 
seventy angels taught seventy languages to the nations of the 
world. Only the house of Abraham was taught Hebrew. Nimrod 
and others chose angels but Abraham chose God. Only the 
house of Abraham chose God and abided with Him.” 

The seed of Abraham is synonymous with the word Jew.73 
Bilhah and Zilpah, the wives of Jacob, were of the family of 
Abraham.7* Abraham had other descendants, such as the 
Spartans.7> Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob will arise unto life 
in messianic times.7° They will rejoice at the coming of the 
Messiah.77 

Two allusions of a colorless variety occur in resumés of 
history.78 


Abraham appears in the above sources in little more than 
allusions. He obeyed the Law, and commanded it to his off- 
spring. He is an exemplar for his descendants to emulate. His 
merit is a reservoir of grace for them. Reunion of his seed (or, at 
least, his righteous seed) with him will take place in messianic 
times. Abraham abides in some ancestral place, awaiting that 
joyous moment. 


7 Enoch XCIII, 5. 

72 App. Test. Naph. VIII-X. 

73 IV Macc. VI, 17, 22; XVIII, 1, 21; Psalms of Solomon IX, 17; XVIII, 4. 
Test. Levi, VIII, 15; II Macc. I, 2. 

74 Test. Naphtali I, 10. This notion is found again in Tar. Jon. Gen. 
29.24, 29. 

75 1 Macc. XII, 19-23. Cf. I] Macc. V, 9 which depicts Jason as fleeing 
to the Lacedaemonians to find shelter among kinfoll. Cf. also Charles, op. cit. 
I, 112, and Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, 1875, I, 29-30. Abraham is 
portrayed in the Bible, it will be recalled, as the father of many nations. The 
question of the “‘true’’ seed arises only when an exclusivist advantage is 
desired; otherwise an all-inclusive common ancestry is admissible. The rabbis 
(Val. Shim. 904) classify Sarah as a daughter of Shem, Hagar a daughter of 
Ham, and Keturah a daughter of Japhet; this would mean that nations of 
all three races of mankind stem from Abraham. 

7% Test. Judah XXV, 1; Test. Benjamin X, 6. 

77 Test. Levi XVIII, 14. A passage in IV Ezra VI, 8 tries to establish 
some relationship between the Messianic age and the patriarchs, but the 
passage is corrupt and obscure. 

78 Enoch LXX XIX, to and Wisdom of Solomon X, 5. 
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The few details that are added, and which are peculiar to 
this literature, reflect contemporaneous needs and interests. The 
Samaritans wronged him; he did not marry outside the faith; 
the Hebrew language was given to him and to his seed. 

These writings do not really tell about Abraham. They allude 
to him as though the simple allusion is sufficient for the reader’s 
understanding. It is implicit that he is the great ancestor who 
abides and whose merit abides. We see that Abraham is implicit, 
but we do not really see Abraham. His importance to the writers, 
and by inference to the readers, is such that they feel no need 
to go into details. Abraham has become intimately part of their 
assumptions and pre-dispositions. 


The author of Jubilees provides as the setting for the birth and 
wondrous youth of Abraham an agricultural crisis brought on 
by Mastema, the chief of the malignant spirits.77 Ravens and 
birds eat all the seeds which Terah and others plant, with the 
result that the yield of the earth is only large enough barely to 
preserve life. Terah at this point married Edna, the daughter 
of Abram.*® Our Abraham was named for his grandfather who 
died before the birth of the baby.*® 

Abraham perceives that all the world is going astray after 
graven images and uncleanness. His father teaches him writing. 
At the age of twenty®? he separates himself from Terah so as 
to avoid idolatry, and he prays to be spared participation in 
the errors of his fellowmen.* In his fourteenth year Abraham has 


79 Mastema is mentioned in Hos. 9.7-8. In Jubilees X, Noah prays to 
God that all the evil spirits may be imprisoned so that they cannot exert 
their dire influence on men. Mastema protests that unless some spirits are 
left in his control he will be unable to lead men astray. The decision arrived 
at is to imprison all but a tenth of the evil spirits. 

80 Rabbinic sources name her Emtelai, B. B. 91a. On this name and the 
name Abram assigned to the grandfather, see Ginzberg, op. cit. V, 208-209, 
and Beer, op. cit., 96-97. I cite these henceforth simply as Ginzberg or 
Beer. 

Sub; Xo r1—15: 

8 The rabbis allocate this event to the age one, or three, but usually 
forty-eight. See below, page 198. 

83 Jub. XI, 16-17. 
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power over the ravens, and drives them away.* By this action 
Abraham becomes famous throughout Chaldea. Abraham in 
the next year teaches the people how to make ploughs so that 
the seeds, buried in the earth, cannot be stolen by the ravens.*® 
This narrative is peculiar to Jubilees and does not reappear in 
rabbinic literature. 

In his twenty-fourth year Abraham appeals to Terah to 
desist from fruitless idolatry and to turn to the true God. 
Terah replies that he is aware of the truth that Abraham speaks, 
but that he fears the people who would slay him for desisting 
from idolatry; he warns Abraham of this danger, enjoining 
silence on him. When Abraham is sixty he sets fire, in the middle 
of the night, to the family house. Haran, his brother, rushes in 
to save the idols and he perishes in the flames.* 

Terah takes his sons to Haran. When Abraham is seventy-five 
he sits up all the evening of the New Year to learn from the 
stars what the New Year would provide in the way of rain. 
He becomes aware that the heavenly bodies are the servants of 
God, and that He, not they, controls the rains. Abraham prays 
to be withheld from the error of going astray by worshiping the 
heavenly bodies. In reply, the command is delivered by the 
“angel of the Presence’’’? for Abraham to quit his native land.*® 
At God’s command the ministering angel teaches Abraham 


84 The incident seems based on Gen. 15.11, the descent of the wy which 
Abraham drives away. 

85 Jub. XI, 16-20. 

8 Jub. XII, 1-14. The narrative seems to be derived from a play on ’Ur 
as synonymous with ’or, fire. The same play underlies a somewhat different 
rabbinic narrative, of Nimrod’s casting Abraham into the fiery furnace from 
which God saves him; in the latter story Haran is undecided about throwing 
in his lot with Abraham until after the miraculous rescue; the forces which 
saved Abraham, however, permitted Haran to die in the fiery furnace. Cf. 
Ginzberg, I, 198-202. Jubilees does not seem to know the legend of Abraham 
in the fiery furnace. Possibly both of these legends circulated as expansions 
of the word ’Ur, and the author of Jubilees preferred the present legend to 
the one preserved in the rabbis; Isa. 29.22 may be an allusion to Abraham in 
the fiery furnace. 

7 Ostensibly the author of Jubilees; cf. Jub. I. 

88 Gen. 12.1-3 is quoted, and then there is added that God is Abraham’s 
God and destined to be the God of Abraham’s seed, Jub. XII, 24. 
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Hebrew, which had ceased to be the language since the Babylo- 
nian captivity. Abraham takes the books of his fathers, tran- 
scribes them, and studies them, receiving help where it is needed 
from the angel. Abraham busies himself with these books for 
the six rainy months.*® Thereafter?® Abraham informs Terah 
that he is going to Canaan. Terah blesses him, and asks him to 
return for him if Abraham should find some land.” 

Abraham travels, as the biblical account narrates, to Canaan. 
He comes to the lofty oak®? where he builds an altar.%3 He is 
delighted with the details of the agricultural richness of the 
land.®%* Moving to the mountain,%5 he builds an altar and offers 
a sacrifice” at the new moon of the first month, and proclaims, 
in calling on the name of God, “Thou, the Eternal God, art 
my God.’’97 

His southward journey®® is related with the addition of the 
mention of Hebron and Bealoth.% 

Three years later, on the coming of famine, he goes to Egypt 
for five years.'°° The seizure of Sarah is passed over quickly, 


89 Jub. XII, 15-27. This portrayal of Abraham learning Hebrew is as 
naive a touch of depicting a contemporaneous matter by reading it into 
Abraham’s life as I have encountered. This matter is peculiar to Jubilees. 
Cf. App. Test. Naph. VIII-X. 

90 The next episode took place in the fifth year of the sixth week, the 
departure from Haran in the seventh year. It does not seem possible to 
harmonize these dates with the six months mentioned in Jub. XII, 27. 

* Jub. XII, 28-30. 

2 This description rests on LXX Gen. 12.6, which MT calls the oak of 
More. This is one of several passages in which it appears that the text we have 
of Jubilees in places conforms, or has been made to conform, tc the LXX. 
Cf. Charles, II, 4-5. 

9% Jub. XIII, 1-5. 

% Jub. XIII, 6. 

9 Gen. 12.8. 

% The Bible says nothing about a sacrifice. Josephus also adds this 
statement Ant. I, VII, 1; see note 230 below. 

97 Jub. XIII, 6-9. The words in quotations are added by Jubilees. 

98 Gen. XII, 9. 

99 Jub. XIII, 10. The rabbis infer from the verse that he journeyed to the 
site of the Temple, Gen. R., XXXIX. 

100 Seder Olam I makes the sojourn three months. Artapanus (In Eusebius, 
Praep. Ev. 1X, 18, 420b) makes it twenty years. 
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without mention of Abraham’s statement that she is his sister, 
and without mention of the gifts given by Pharaoh.'? Returning 
to near Bethel‘? Abraham offers a sacrifice to God Who has 
brought him back in peace.'% 

The quarrel with Lot is skimmed over. Abraham regrets 
Lot’s departure for wicked Sodom because Abraham has no 
offspring. God tells him’ that he will have seed which will 
inherit the land. 

The war of the kings is only partly preserved, and what is 
preserved shows evidence of being greatly compressed.*°> The 
tithe which Abraham gives Melchizedek, a tithe of first fruits, 
is ordained by God to Abraham’s descendants eternally; the 
tithe is to be given of seed, wine, oil, cattle and sheep. God 
gives these tithes to His priests to eat in joy.?® 

Jubilees XV, 1-16 recapitulates the events of Gen. 15 with 
almost no variations from the biblical account. The LXX is 
followed in making ‘‘Masek’’ a handmaid.**? Jubilees adds that 
the events take place near Hebron, and specifies that Abraham 
offers the sacrifices on an altar which he builds.'®® The singular 
‘ayit of MT Gen. 15.11 is replaced with the plural “‘birds’’ of 
the LXX;"°9 the tardema of MT Gen. 15.13 is represented by 
the ecstasis of the LX X."° Jubilees portrays Abraham as awaken- 
ing before the smoke and fire™ pass between the ‘‘pieces.’’™” 
Jubilees adds a conclusion not found in Genesis, that Abraham 
offers the various animals and birds and the drink offerings as 
a sacrifice.3 


xr Jub. XIII, 10-15. toa Gener sess 

103 Jub. 13.16. 

04 Gen. 13.13-17. 

15 Jub. XIII, 22-29. 

x Jub. XIII, 25-27. The rabbis infer that Abraham gave in addition to 
the tithe, terwmah, deriving this from the harimoti of Gen. 14.22, Gen. R. 
XLII. On Abraham as the giver of tithes, see PRE XXVII and Num. R. XII. 

07 Gen. 15.2 

08 Jub. XIV, 10-11. 

209 Jub. XIV, 12. 

SO fils), OUI ie 

mz Gen. 15.17. 

Tras Tbe x V7 

"3 Jub. XIV, 19. Jubilees seems to be portraying Abraham in terms of the 
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The covenant made is a renewal of the covenant made with 
Noah on Shabuot, which the sons of Noah fail to observets 
and which Abraham reinstitutes.'"® 

Jubilees reproduces in abridged form the story of the union 
of Abraham with Hagar, but omits the first expulsion of Hagar."7 

A year later, at Shabuot, Abraham makes his offerings on 
the altar. God appears to Abraham, enjoins him to be perfect, 
changes his name from Abram to Abraham, and commands him 
to circumcise himself and his household. Apart from allocating 
the incident at Shabuot, Jubilees follows the account in Gen. 
17.1-23 faithfully. There is added, however, apparently from 
the LXX, a command missing in MT, Gen. 17.14, that one not 
circumcised “‘on the eighth day” is to be cut off from his people. 
Jubilees adds to the recapitulation of the account in Genesis a 
series of observations about circumcision: this command is 
eternal, and it must take place on the eighth day, and it is a 
commandment written on the heavenly tablets. One who is not 
circumcised does not belong to the children of the covenant, 
and has on him no sign that he is the Lord’s. He is a son of 
destruction, destined to be destroyed from the earth. The angels 
of the Presence and the angels of Sanctification were created 
circumcised. The offspring of Ishmael and Esau (apparently 
even though they practiced circumcision) were not chosen by 
God to be His people; it was Israel whom He chose. These 
other peoples have over them spirits who can lead them astray, 
but Israel is led by God. It is known that the children of Israel 
will not observe this commandment, but treating their members 
like Gentiles, will forsake the covenant. There will be no pardon 
or forgiveness for these.!’ The words are unquestionably directed 
against the hellenizers of the period. Abraham does what is 
proper; the hellenizers do not. 


contemporaneous Temple worship. The rabbis on the other hand, infer from 
the passage a variety of revelations of the future made to Abraham, Gen. R. 
XLIV. 

14 Jub. VI, 4-10. 

5 Jub. VI, 18-19. 

no Tub. XIV, 20. 

17 Jub. XIV, 21-24. 

18 Jub. XV, 25-34. 
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Jubilees XVI abridges the visit of the three men of Gen.18. 
It passes lightly over the destruction of Sodom, pausing only 
long enough to denounce Lot and his daughters for their incest, 
the result of which is the commandment, engraven in the 
heavenly tablets, to root out their descendants on the day of 
condemnation." 

Of the long incident of Abimelech in Gen. 20, Jubilees retains 
only the bare statement of Abraham’s moving to Gerar. 

The birth of Isaac is compressed from the account in Gen. 
21. In being circumcised, Isaac was the first for whom the 
commandment was properly observed.’ Even before Isaac was 
born, the ‘‘angel of the Presence’ appeared to Abraham to 
reveal to him that he would be the father of six more sons”* 
but that the descendants of all these would be Gentiles, while 
the offspring of Isaac would be a holy seed: a kingdom, and 
priests and a holy nation.’” In joy at the announcement, Abra- 
ham celebrated sukkot, for a period of seven days.’ He and 
his household observed the festival, and there was neither a 
stranger nor an uncircumcised person with them. Abraham 
celebrated the festival, as the heavenly tablets ordained, in its 
due season. It is a festival eternally to be observed.'4 

The account of the banishing of Hagar and Ishmael is rather 
close to the biblical account.’ When Ishmael grows up, his 


19 Jub. XVI, 8-9. The predominating rabbinic view is one of condemna- 
tion of the daughters. Josephus, Ant. I, XI, 5 and a comment in Gen. R., LI, 
however, credit the daughters with a worthy desire, to repopulate what 
they consider to be an unpopulated world. See below, note 303. 

20 Jub. XVI, 12-15. 

2 Born out of Keturah, Gen. 25.40; Jub. XIX, 11. 

2 Charles so renders the citation of Ex. 19.6; op. cit. II, p. 38, and the 
footnote. 

3 Jub. XVI, 21-31. The manner of celebration departs in some details, 
in the number of animals sacrificed, from the rules in Num. 29.12—40. 

%4’The observance is in part paraphrased from Lev. 23.33-44. Jubilees 
omits mention of the shabbaton (Lev. 23.39) on the eighth day. The biblical 
account mentions neither the wreaths of Jub. XVI, 30, which Charles, op. cit., 
II, 39, says is peculiar to Jubilees, nor the morning hagapot of Jub. XVI, 31. 

5 Jub. XVII. There are a few minor additions and alterations. Sarah 
resents Abraham’s joy at Ishmael’s “playing,” Jub. XVII, 4; the basis, 
Gen. 21.9-10, has a number of variants in the versions, indicating that the 
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mother gets him an Egyptian wife?’ who bears him a son named 
Nebaioth.?27 

Jubilees omits the second contact with Abimelech as found 
inMGen? 21-22-7434) 

A heavenly scene introduces the events of the binding of 
Isaac, Gen. 22. Mastema suggests to God that He try Abraham 
by commanding him to offer Isaac as a sacrifice.??8 God replies 
that Abraham has successfully withstood all the previous trials'?9 
and in everything he had been found faithful; his soul had not 
been impatient and he had been slow to act, for he was faithful 
and a lover of God.3° The story of the Binding is quite close to 


pnxo of MT was read differently, and probably was more, originally, than this 
one laconic word. The rabbis infer idolatry from the word, Tar. Jon. ad loc. 
Elsewhere, Ishmael’s playfulness is specified as his shooting arrows at Isaac, 
Tos. Sotah, V1. The om of Gen. 21.15 becomes an olive tree in Jub. XVII, ro. 

6 Tar. Jon. Gen. 21.21, names her Fatima. As Ginzberg V, 247 points 
out, PRE XXX gives the two wives of Ishmael, in rabbinic tradition, the 
names of Aisha and Fatima, names borne by Mohamed’s wife and daughter. 

127 Gen. 25.13. It seems strange that the author of Jubilees should’ mention 
only this one son of Ishmael by name, and to do so in apparently turning from 
his context in Gen. 21 to Gen. 25. Perhaps the reason lies in the contemporane- 
ous importance of the Nabateans. I am at a loss to explain the etymology 
which Jubilees provides for the name. See, also, below, page 192, note 320 
On Ania le xl: 

228 The story is paralleled in general in Sanhedrin 89b. Some details there 
differ: it is Satan rather than Mastema; it is asserted that Abraham had 
enjoyed everything without ever offering even a turtle-dove or pigeon. This 
version is unacquainted with, or else rejects, the view of Jubilees that Abraham 
had offered sacrifices. 

v9 At this point the author enumerates six trials. The “Binding’’ would 
be a seventh. In Jub. XIX, 8, the death of Sarah is listed as Abraham’s 
tenth trial. The rabbis speak frequently of ten trials, though the list varies 
from passage to passage, Abot V, 2 and elsewhere. See below, page 208 and 
Ginzberg, V, 218. 

30 Jub. XVII, 15-18. The epithet “lover of God,” or “friend of God,” 
Jub. XIX, 9, as applied to Abraham is not found in MT Gen. 18.17, though 
it is found in Tar. Jer. ad loc. It is absent, too, from LXX Gen. 18.17 in the 
versions which we now possess. Philo presents this problem, that he cites the 
verse twice, adding to MT in one case Sob. 56 the epithet “friend of God,” 
and in the other case, LA III, 27 “‘servant of God.” MT gives a basis for the 
epithet in II Chron. 20.7, and Isa. 41.8, but in each of these cases we encounter 
not gtAofeds but the verb nyamnoa. gtAofeds then, is wanting in LXX. 
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the account in Gen. 22. The two young men*™* are left, consider- 
ately, near a well of water.*3? Where Gen. 22.9 reads ‘‘they arrived 
at the place which God had told him,’ Jubilees XVIII, 7 reads 
“he drew near the mount of God.’’33 The angel of the Presence 
and Mastema stand in the presence of God at the crucial moment; 
God instructs the angel to call to Abraham and to prevent the 
slaughter.4 The date of the event is apparently Passover. 

Jubilees XIX, 1-9 compresses the narrative of the death of 
Sarah and the purchase of the double cave.'s° The death of 
Sarah is called Abraham’s tenth trial.*37 Jubilees XIX, 9 records 
that Abraham did not claim the plot as he might have done as 
part of the divine promise, but begged for a place.*3® 


Where then did Philo and James get the epithet? Ryle, Philo and Holy Scrip- 
ture, 1895, 74-75, conjectures that a now lost version of the LXX contained 
the epithet; the phrase ‘“‘servant of God’’ would be a deliberate substitution 
in the interest of avoiding undue familiarity. Ryle’s explanation may be well- 
founded, but it does not indicate how any epithet either came into the verse, 
or coming in, was eliminated in the extant LXX. That both Tar. Jer. and 
Philo read a longer verse than is now found in both MT and LXX may point 
to a scribal omission from MT, and that the LXX was later corrected to the 
short version of the verse. But this is, by and large, unrewarding conjecture. 
MT gives adequate basis for the epithet; and while LXX lacks the exact 
epithet, the idea is clearly expressed. It is, accordingly, not surprising that the 
epithet is found in Philo and in James. Cf. Ginzberg, V, 207-208. 

13t Gen. 22.5. 

132 Jubilees XVIII, 4. 

133 Verse 13 identifies the hill as Mount Zion. This identification is bib- 
lical in basis, I Chron. 3.1. Josephus and the rabbis also make the identifica- 
tion; see Ant. I, XIII, 2; Gen. R. XLV and Sifre Deut. XVIII. 

34 Jub. XVIII, 10. Verse 12 mentions the ram, but says nothing about 
the atoning power of the horn for later generations, a motif frequent among 
the rabbis. Jub. XVIII, 16 inserts “Go in peace,” possibly from I Sam. 1.17. 

35 Jubilees does not here mention Passover by name. Earlier, the calling 
of Abraham is allocated to the 12th day of the first month; three days later 
would make it the fourteenth or fifteenth of the month, Nisan. I do not find 
any similar view in rabbinic literature. This depiction of Abraham observing 
the offering of a sort of paschal sacrifice would complete the list of the festivals 
which Jubilees is asserting that Abraham observed. Jubilees assigns the length 
of the festival to the seven days occupied by Abraham’s going and coming, 
Jub. XIX, 18-109. 

36 Ephron is not mentioned at all. 

37 Jub. XIX, 8. See above, note 129. 

38 So, too, the Rabbis, MHG to Gen. 23.4; Tan. Wa-yera II, extols 
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The lengthy Chapter 24 of Genesis is summarized in one 
verse, that Abraham took a wife for Isaac named Rebekkah.%39 
The marriage of Abraham and Keturah and their six children 
is briefly related."4° 

Jubilees now forsakes the biblical order to insert a number 
of different items. The remainder of the Genesis material is 
found as follows: Gen. 25.5—6, the giving of gifts to the children ;*" 
and the death" of Abraham greatly elaborated." 

Reverting now to the material which is not a paraphrase of 
Genesis but free in composition, Abraham was still alive at the 
birth of Jacob and Esau.™%4 Abraham observed the deeds of 


Abraham’s humility in offering to buy this land already virtually his by the 
divine promise. 

39 Jub. XIX, Io. 

40 Jub. XIX, 11. The verse states that Hagar had died before Sarah; 
Charles op. cit., II, 41, interprets the statement to be an explanation of why 
Abraham did not take Hagar back. Tar. Jer. Gen. 25.1 and PRE XXX, 
however, aver that Hagar and Keturah were the same person; in marrying 
Keturah the rabbinic Abraham was taking Hagar back. 

™4t Gen. 25.6, says only that Abraham sent these children eastward. Jub. 
XX, 11 tells that the sons of Ishmael and the sons of Keturah went together 
and dwelt ‘‘from Paran to the entrance into Babylon in the land towards the 
east facing the desert.’’ These mingled with each other and their name was 
called Arabs and Ishmaelites. 

™42 Gen. 25.7—10. 

“43 Jub. XXIII, 1-8. The death of Abraham occurs immediately after he 
gives a blessing to Jacob, with Jacob lying asleep in his bosom. Jacob wakes, 
realizes Abraham is dead, and runs and tells Rebekkah. She goes to Isaac, 
in the night, and tells him. The three go together, Jacob bearing a lamp. 
Isaac falls on the face of his father and kisses him. The sound of their wailing 
reaches to the home of Abraham where Ishmael, hearing the sound, immedi- 
ately goes to Abraham and joins in the weeping. The lamentation over Abra- 
ham lasts fer forty days. The mourning is participated in by the household 
and the sons of Keturah. From Noah on the life-span had become shorter 
and men had grown old quickly because of wickedness, but Abraham had a 
fullness of days. I have found no rabbinic parallels to these additions, though 
the decrease in the span of life is mentioned in Josephus, Ant. I, VI, 5. 

144 Jub. XIX, 13. Rabbinic tradition preserves Abraham alive until Esau 
is fifteen, B. B. 16b. The soup of Gen. 25.29 was cooked on the day of Abra- 
ham’s death as a meal of condolence for Isaac, zbid., and Tar. Jon. ad loc. 
Abraham died that day, before his time, so as not to be alive when Esau 
raped a betrothed girl, killed a man, denied the existence of God, repudiated 
resurrection of the dead, and despised his primogeniture, B. B. 16b. Jub. 
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Esau, and thereby knew that his name and seed would be 
“called in Jacob.’’"45 The preference for Jacob which Scripture 
assigns to Rebekkah is in Jubilees only mediated by Rebekkah, 
but stems from Abraham.™° Since Abraham knows that Rebek- 
kah too prefers Jacob, he commands her to watch over Jacob 
more than over Esau, since Jacob is to be in Abraham’s stead 
on the earth.%47 The blessings which Abraham inherited from 
Shem, Noah, Enoch, and the other ancestors are to go to Jacob.™48 
Abraham summons Jacob and, in the presence of Rebekkah, 
blesses him in that Jacob, and then his seed, are to receive those 
things promised to Abraham; Mastema will not rule over Jacob 
and his seed; God will be a Father to Jacob, as the first-born 
son, and to the people forever." 

Abraham then summons Ishmael and his twelve sons, Isaac 
and his two sons, and the six sons of Keturah and their sons. 
He commands them to observe the way of the Lord, to work 
righteousness and love each his neighbor, and to do justice 
and righteousness in the land. They should circumcise their 
sons, and refrain from fornication and uncleanness, lest they 
meet the fate of the Sodomites.5° He charges them not to 
worship idols and not to make graven images, for these are 
useless, but to worship God, the source of blessings.'* 

Some five years laters? Abraham speaks to Isaac. He is 
aware, he tells him, of his approaching death, since he is now 
175 years old. All his life he has hated idols and those who 
worship them. He has tried always to do the will of the true 


XIX, 14 tells that Esau was fierce, that he learned war, and that he was 
illiterate; Jacob, however, learned to write. 

“45 Jub. XIX, 16. 

“4 Jub. XIX, 15; Abraham loves Jacob; but Gen. XXV, 28 says that 
Rebekkah loved Jacob; both agree that Isaac loved Esau. The motive of the 
alteration is probably the aggrandizement of Jacob by associating him with 
the great Patriarch instead of with a woman. 

47 Jub. XIX, 16-19. 

48 Jub. XIX, 20-25. 

49 Jub. XIX, 26-31. 

60 Jub. XX, 1-6. 

* Jub. XX, 7-10. The blessing is a mosaic of Scriptural passages: Ex, 
20.5 and 23.25, and Deut. 7.13; 28.8. 

132 Jub. XXI, 1. 
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God Who shows no partiality to men but Who righteously 
executes justice. Isaac should accordingly not turn to idols or 
graven images. He should eat no blood, neither of animals nor 
of birds.'53 On slaying a victim as a peace offering, the blood 
should be poured out on the altar. The details of the sacrificial 
procedures are enumerated.'54 These details are written in the 
books of the forefathers,5* Shem and Noah. Attention should 
be paid to the use of the salt of the covenant'®® and only the 
appropriate wood '57 should be used with the sacrifices. Washing 
must precede and follow the offering of sacrifices.5’ The dis- 
position of the blood must be handled punctiliously.59 Abraham 
then urges Isaac to abstain from the ways of other men, lest sin 
cause God to turn His face away. By doing the will of God Isaac 
will receive a blessing from God, and neither Abraham’s name 
nor his name will be forgotten in the earth." 

The same year Isaac and Ishmael come to Abraham at 
Beer-Sheba to observe Shabuot. Isaac had many possessions 
at Beer-Sheba, and he used to go there both to see these and 
to visit his father. Abraham rejoices to have his two sons together. 
Isaac offers a burnt offering and a thanks offering; Rebekkah 
has made new cakes of the new grain and given them to Jacob 
to take to his grandfather; she has sent, also, some first fruits, 
that Abraham might bless these before his death. Abraham 
eats and drinks and blesses God, thanking Him for being able 
to see that day. He then prays that God’s mercy and peace may 
rest on him and on his descendants and that these may be a 
chosen nation. He calls Jacob and blesses him, praying that 
Jacob may have righteous seed whom God will sanctify. He 
asks that many nations may serve Jacob’s seed. He wishes his 


533 This legislation is found in Lev. 7.26. 

54 These accord with Lev. 3.7—10. 

5 The notion that Abraham inherited ancestral books is found also in 
PIRI, SAUL 

OIL CWA, DMGy 

57 Charles, op. cit., Il, 44 explains this as an expansion in specific details 
of Ex. 25.5 and 10. Jubilees appears to be stricter than Tamzd II, 3. 

58 Based on Ex. 30.19-21. 

39 Based on Lev. 6.20 and 17.13-14, and Num. 35.33. 

160 iti. XOX, 2A. 
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own blessing to pass on to Jacob, and that his own covenant be 
renewed with him. Jacob is enjoined not to eat with Gentiles 
but to separate himself from them, and not to be associated in 
their works which are unclean. Gentiles offer sacrifices to the 
dead and worship evil spirits, and they eat over graves. They 
have no true understanding for they worship idols. Jacob must 
not take a wife from among the Canaanites. Jacob is charged 
to perpetuate the house of Abraham.™™ 

Isaac conveys to Jacob the blessing given to Abraham and 
tohina,*” : 

Another dozen or so scattered allusions to Abraham, of no 
special significance, are to be found in Jubilees. Two, however, 
might be mentioned. Joseph rejects the offer of Potiphar’s wife 
because Abraham has prohibited fornication; Judah’s wish 
to have Tamar burnt for being a prostitute, accorded with the 
judgment of Abraham." 


The Abraham portrayed in Jubilees is greatly concerned with 
the encroaching Hellenism of the period in which the book was 
written. There is the ever-present enticement of idolatry. Gen- 
tiles are in the immediate vicinity, and it is necessary that one 
should not eat with them and surely not intermarry with them. 
The way of the Gentiles is an abomination, and the imitation 
of their practices can lead to sharing in the abomination. Indeed, 
some disloyal Jews follow the Gentiles and abstain from circum- 
cision. The remedy for avoiding their contamination is a rigid 
separation from them, and the strictest kind of adherence to 
the ancient laws of ritual purity, which are to be found in the 
Mosaic Law of ritual observance. Abraham observed and en- 
joined the Mosaic Law. He observed the three festivals joy- 
fully. Moreover, Abraham learned Hebrew and transcribed the 
ancient books. He is the model for those who would stand firm 
against the temptation of the Greeks. 


Jub. XXII, especially v. 24. 

2 Jub. XXVI, 23-24 is a paraphrase of Gen. 27.27—29. The transmission 
of the blessings is added by Jubilees. It reappears in Jub. XXVII, rt. 

3 Jub. XX XIX, 6. 

ila GEM Aish, 
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The pseudonymous work, The Antiquities of Philo, mentions 
Abraham only passim. It provides a series of legends centering 
mostly on Abraham’s career before his migration from home. 
As Pseudo-Philo relates the story, Abraham was one of twelve 
who refused to obey the command of Nimrod to build the Tower 
of Babel. The other eleven fled to the hills. The populace, angry 
at Abraham, cast him into the furnace along with the bricks. 
An earthquake, brought on by God, caused the fire in the 
furnace to consume all those near-by, to the number of 83,500. 
Abraham was unhurt; he summoned the other eleven to return 
in safety.%5 

The Tower was nevertheless built. God therefore determined 
to scatter the people, but he chose Abraham from their midst, 
and led him to the land selected before the flood and not de- 
stroyed by it. The language of the people was confused and 
the people were scattered.' 

The Apocalypse of Abraham, as its title indicates, presents 
a rather typical apocalypse centered around Abraham and de- 
veloped by embellishments of Gen. 15.%°7 Abraham and an angel, 
Joel, ride to heaven on the wings of the pigeon and the turtle- 
dove of Gen. 15.9. Abraham has revealed to him not only the 
various sights of the seven heavens, of Hell and the Garden of 
Eden, but he sees the history of the past and the unfolding of 
the future. His vision includes the punishment of the heathens 
who oppress Israel; the woes of the premessianic times; and 
then the Elect One who, when God sounds the trumpet, gathers 
Israel from among the peoples. At that time those who stood 


65 Antiquities of Philo, V1, 3-18. 

166 Tbid., VII, 1-5. Pseudo-Philo then seems to lose interest in Abraham, 
telescoping a few other matters into a very brief account. He mentions the 
marriage with Hagar, the birth of Ishmael and the twelve sons of Ishmael, 
Lot’s dwelling in Sodom; God’s appearance to Abraham and the promise that 
his seed would inherit the land. The Abraham section concludes with the birth 
of Isaac. Only the legend given above is dwelled on. Cf. Antiquities of Philo, 
VI-VIII. 

67 The apocalypse is Part Two.of the book. Part One is still another 
legend of the youth of Abraham and of his merry adventures with the 
idols of his father, Terah, not unlike the legend summarized above, note 
86. 
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firm will rejoice over the downfall of those who have turned 
to idols.*®8 

The interest in the book is in the revelation to Abraham, 
and not in Abraham himself. The central character could just 
as readily have been Moses or Isaac. 

The Testament of Abraham, probably an earlier book,"®® 
is an expansion in the haggadic manner of the foretaste of the 
world to come which Abraham enjoyed before his death. Michael 
is despatched to gather in Abraham’s soul, but Abraham declines 
to give it up. He is permitted to ride in the heavenly chariot 
and to look down on the earth beneath. The trip has to be 
interrupted, because Abraham commands Michael to destroy 
sinners. God rebukes Abraham, for God prefers that the sinner 
repent and live. Accordingly, Abraham is taken to the gate of 
Paradise to see what happens to souls at death. A narrow gate 
is prepared for the just, and Abraham fears that his bodily 
stature is too large for the entrance, but God assures him that 
he may enter unhindered, as may those who are like Abraham. 
A wide door is available for those who are not just. Recording 
angels scan the written accounts of a man’s deeds in an enormous 
book, and they weigh the man in the balance. Those whose 
good overbalances the evil enter into Paradise; the others go 
into Gehenna. Abraham is confronted with the instance of a 
man who required only one more meritorious deed to qualify 
him for Paradise. Abraham intercedes for the man and he is 
allowed to enter Paradise. 

Restored to earth, Abraham again refuses to surrender his 
soul. The angel of death appears to him in the guise of a young 
and beautiful angel, but Abraham discerns his true appearance. 
Indeed, a glimpse of the angel as he actually is brings death 
to seven thousand of Abraham's slaves; these are restored to 
life, however, by Abraham’s prayers. 

Abraham’s passing takes place in a dream. Michael and a 


8 Cf. Box, The Apocalypse of Abraham, 1918, and Ginzberg in JE, I, 
91-92, “Abraham, Apocalypse of.’’ Ginzberg dates the book as coming from 
the end of the first Christian century. A number of Christian interpolations 
have been inserted into the book. 

9 Cf. Ginzberg in JE I, 96. 
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host of angels wrap him in linen made in heaven and anoint his 
body with ointments which come from Paradise. His body is 
laid to rest at Mamre three days later, but Abraham’s soul is 
taken to Paradise to the abode prepared for him, for Isaac, and 
for Jacob. In this abode there are no traces of trouble or grief or 
sighing, but only peace, rejoicing, and eternal life. 


Two hellenistic Jewish fragments agree that Abraham lived 
in Babylon. One account summarizes his early career by telling 
that his genealogy goes back to the giants there. All of these 
were destroyed by God for their impiety except Belos; he 
built a tower and dwelled in it, and the tower was named after 
him. Abraham learned astrology; first he went to Phoenicia and 
taught it to the Phoenicians, and then he went to Egypt.%7° 

A longer account, from a writer whom Eusebius calls Eupo- 
lemos,'7* begins with the founding of the city of Babylon by 
the giants who are saved from the flood and who live in the 
well-known tower. After the tower fell through the action of 
God, the giants were scattered throughout the whole earth. In 
the tenth generation, it is said, in the city of Kamarine of Baby- 
lon, Abraham was born.*?? Others call the city Ovpins.t73 Abra- 
ham surpassed all men in the nobility of his birth and wisdom. 


70 Eusebius, Praep. Ev. IX, 18. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, 1, 
82-89, believes that this ‘‘anonymous”’ fragment is in reality an excerpt from 
or an abbreviation of Pseudo-Eupolemos, but that it became confused in 
Alexander Polyhistor’s hands and that he failed to recognize it for the excerpt 
that it is. 

1 Freudenthal, I, 82-89, shows that this author and another Eupolemos 
are two different people. Our present author is, as will be seen, a Samaritan, 
the other Eupolemos is a Jew. The present author is therefore called Pseudo- 
Eupolemos by Freudenthal; so, too, Stearns, Fragments from Graeco-Jewish 
Writers, 67. 

172 The text first ascribes his birth to the tenth generation, and promptly 
states that it was in the thirteenth. Freudenthal suggests that a phrase “‘or, 
as others say,’’ may have been omitted through a scribal error, I, 94-95. 
Freudenthal notes a similarity in idea to the quotation in Josephus Ant. I, 
VII, 2 from Berosus. 

173 The biblical Ur. The account adds that the name, translated, means 
“city of the Chaldeans.”’ Freudenthal conjectures that ’ur has been confused 
with ‘27, city, I, 87—88 fn. 
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He founded Chaldean astrology; he was well-pleasing to God 
because of his piety. At God’s command he went to Phoenicia 
to settle; there he taught the Phoenicians the movements of the 
sun and the moon and all other things. He pleased their monarch 
greatly.174 

Later the Armenians made war on the Phoenicians,’?5 and 
in their conquest they captured his nephew. Abraham and his 
household came to the rescue, and there ensued a deliverance 
of the captives and a capture of the children and wives of the 
enemy. The oldest?7® (of those released) suggested that Abraham 
keep the property but release the people. Abraham, however, 
did not choose to take advantage of the unfortunate. He ac- 
cepted the repayment of the food of his young men, but restored 
the spoils. Then he settled near Argarizin,??7 which translated 
means ‘“‘mountain of the lofty.’’"78 He received giftst?? from 
Melchizedek, the priest of God and king. 

When a famine broke out, Abraham moved to Egypt with 
all his household and dwelled there. The Egyptian king married 
his wife, Abraham saying that she was his sister. The king was 
not able to consort with her because his people and his house- 
hold were stricken with disease. Priests, summoned, told him 
that the woman was not unmarried.t®° The king restored her 
to Abraham when the priests revealed that she was Abraham’s 
wife. Abraham dwelled in Heliopolis among the priests, and 
he taught them many things, astrology and other matters. He 
explained to them that the Babylonians had founded these 
studies, and that they went back to Enoch, who discovered 
them, not the Egyptians. The Babylonians say that first there 


74 This is unique to Pseudo-Eupolemos. 

75 Pseudo-Eupolemos relates the events of Gen. 14 as though they oc- 
curred prior to the events of Gen. 12.1020. 

76 In Gen. 14.21, it is the king of Sodom. 

77 Mount Gerizim. This section is persuasive proof that Pseudo- 
Eupolemos was a Samaritan; cf. Freudenthal I, 89. 

78 The basis of the etymology is most uncertain. Cf. Freudenthal I, 87-88. 

779 An allusion to the wine and bread of Gen. 14.18. The account omits 
mention of the tithes which Abraham gave. 

180 Josephus likewise introduces the priests who are not found in the bib- 
lical account, Ant. I, VIII, 1. } 
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was born Belus, who is Cronus. His children were Belus and 
Cham.*** The latter begat Canaan, the father of the Phoenicians, 
and Chous'*? whom the Greeks call Asbolos, the father of the 
Ethiopians, and the brother of Mestraeim,'® the father of the 
Egyptians. The Greeks say that Atlas discovered astrology. 
Atlas and Enoch are the same person. Enoch’s son was Methu- 
selah who learned everything through angels of God and who 
taught that to us."84 

A third fragment, of Artapanus, derives the name ‘‘Hebrews’’ 
from Abraham.%8§’ Abraham went with all his household to 
Pharethothes the king of the Egyptians, and taught him 
astrology. He remained there twenty™® years and then returned 
to Syria. Many of those who went with him remained in Egypt 
because of the prosperity of the land.87 

A fourth fragment, by Demetrios, gives a brief summary of 
the events of Gen. 22. It is so abridged that it is of no significance 
for our study beyond the fact that it shows that Demetrios 
retold the incident.®° 

The fifth fragment comes from a prophet Cleodemus who 
is also known as Malchus.'*? Josephus cites from Cleodemus in 
support of the Mosaic contention that descendants of Abraham 
by Keturah occupied Lybia and that Africa is named after one 
of them. Cleodemus mentions three of the sons who gave their 


181 Ham, the son of Noah. 

182\(Geny 1010; 

183 Thid. 

184 Hus., Praep. Ev., 1X, 17. 

18 Moses is identified as Hermes, by the same writer, Eus., Praep. Ev., 
IX, 27. Cf. Freudenthal I, 153-154. 

786 In Jub. XIII, 11, the sojourn is five years. 

87 Eusebius, Praep. Ev., IX, 18. The apologetic note in attributing 
the antiquity of the unbroken Jewish settlement in Egypt to the time of 
Abraham is a mark of the lack of subtlety of Artapanus; cf. Freudenthal, I, 
143-144. 

188 Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 1X, 19. Demetrios tells only that God com- 
manded Abraham to sacrifice Isaac. Abraham led the lad to the mountain, 
built a pyre, and put Isaac on it. As he was intending to slaughter him he was 
prevented by an angel who provided him with a ram. Abraham took Isaac 
down from the pyre and offered the ram. 

189 Josephus, Ant. I, XV. 
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names to countries: Sures'?® to Assyria; Japhres*®' to Aphra, 
and Apheras to Africa. These latter joined Heracles’? in his 
campaign against Libya and Antaeus. Heracles married the 
daughter of Apheras and begot a son Diodorus, who in turn 
begot a son Sophon; from Sophon comes the name Sophakes by 
which barbarians are called.1% 


The outstanding note of the mention of Abraham in the 
fragments of Graeco-Jewish writers is the apologetic. Abraham’s 
native place is identified as Babylon, probably because it was 
a more definite allocation than Ur or Chaldea. His superiority 
over others is described in terms of his high birth and wisdom; 
it is averred that his piety pleased God. 

It accords with the rabbis that Abraham knew astrology. 
The rabbis, however, do not, as do the Greek writers, depict 
Abraham as teaching astrology to the other peoples.19* He even 
teaches astrology to the king of Egypt and to the Egyptian 
priests. Neither the Egyptians nor the Greeks discovered as- 
trology; Enoch, whom the Greeks call Atlas, was the true 
discoverer. Without the mediation of Abraham, the Egyptians 
would not have known the science.'95 Against the implication 


190 Ashurim, Gen. 25.3. 

x The identification with the particular biblical son is uncertain. Gen. 
25.4, mentioned Efah and Efer. 

12 Freudenthal I, 133-135, identifies Heracles as a Phoenician God, and 
not as the son of Jupiter and Alcmene. 

193 It is to be recalled that in I Maccabees XII, 10 and 21, and II Macca- 
bees V, 9, the Spartans and the Lacedaemonians are held to be of the yévos 
of Abraham. 

™4 That two of the sources portay Abraham as teaching the Phoenicians 
is regarded by Freudenthal I, 96-97, as supporting evidence for the view that 
the author (or authors) are Samaritans, on the basis that the Phoenicians were 
regarded by the Samaritans as kin, Ant. XI, VIII, 6 and XII, V, 5. That 
Pseudo-Eupolemos, almost certainly and Cleodemus, probably, were Samar- 
itans does not materially affect the conception of Abraham, though the fact 
colors the writings perceptibly; Samaritans shared the necessity for apologetic 
explanations that Jews felt, and the apologetic message took the same form 
of pride in the antiquity of the tradition and a claim for the true priority in 
publicly approved endeavors. 

x95 Nor, in the view of Josephus, Ant. I, VIII, 2 would the Greeks, since 
they learned it from the Egyptians. 
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of the biblical account that the Egyptian sojourn was a brief 
one,’ Pseudo-Eupolemos portrays Abraham as settling in Helio- 
polis at least long enough to teach the priests science, while 
Artapanus makes it twenty years, and even denies that all those 
who came with Abraham left with him; the Jews have dwelled 
continuously in Egypt since Abraham’s time. 

It is impossible to know, because of the scantiness of material 
preserved, whether certain of the Biblical episodes, such as 
circumcision and the covenant of Gen. 15, were deliberately 
omitted by the authors, or omitted circumstantially by Alex- 
ander, or by those who read him. It is useless to speculate on 
the point. 

What material on Abraham is preserved, however, is almost 
entirely apologetic in purpose. Even the interest in the extraction 
of related peoples is apologetic in intent, as demonstrating the 
pre-eminence of Abraham both with respect to his antiquity 
and with respect to the achievements of his various descendants. 
The writers appear to be enhancing their own origin by pointing 
to the common extraction of other ancient and eminent peoples. 
Insofar as one can see, there are no specifically ‘“‘Jewish”’ qualities 
to Abraham; as presented he is quite intelligible to Greeks. As 
the progenitor of the Jews, he is their property, but his signifi- 
cance extends beyond the Jews; his achievements benefit other 
peoples. 


The mentions of Abraham are few in Fourth Maccabees. 
The book illustrates, through the story of Hannah and her 
seven sons, the power of evaeBns Noyiouos, pious reason, to 
control the passions and to produce in the individual the four 
cardinal virtues, gpovnots, dixavoo’yyn, avdpela and awe¢ypo- 
avvn. Aoyiopos'?? is defined as the mind preferring with right 
reason the life of wisdom.'9* Wisdom is the knowledge of things 


19% Three months, in the rabbinic view, Seder Olam, I. 

197 [V Maccabees, I, 1-6. 

198 Thid. I, 15. There are some textual difficulties to the passage which 
seem readily to fade when the various versions are consulted; cf. Swete, The 
Old Testament in Greek, 1930, III, 730, ad loc. The case endings of the nouns 
in the versions vary, so that some ambiguity results as to what words go 
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divine and human, and their causes.199 It is the instruction 
(7avdta) of the Law, through which we learn divine things 
reverently and human things profitably.?° 

Of the four virtues, the dominant one is gpdvyots; it controls 
the 7d@y, pleasure and pain and their derivatives, for reason 
is the master of the passions and the guide of the virtues.?” 
Lwypoot’vy is the repression of desires; it is that which moves 
a man to abstain from eating those things prohibited by the 
Law. “Avépela enables one to endure pain, while dcxaroobyn 
teaches one to act fairly and piously, to worship only the truly 
existent God.?°3 

The Law is divine and there is no more forceful necessity 
than obedience to the Law.?°%4 Even if the Law were not divine, 
Jews should obey it to maintain their reputation for piety, since 
the philosophy of the Law accords with evAoyoria.?°> The 
author’s viewpoint, then, is quite clear. The Law could be 
obeyed on the ground that its philosophy would show that it 
accorded with reason; but the true basis for obedience to it is 
that it is a divine Law. The Law is the prescription for the 
conquest of the passions and for obtaining the cardinal virtues. 

The primary illustration of the thesis that the Law leads to 
the conquest of the passions is the narrative of the events of 
the Maccabean revolt. The author, however, turns to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, as proof of his contentions. He has illustrated 
how the priest Eleazer, trained in the knowledge of the Law 
and eminent in philosophy?” has through pious reason conquered 


together. I follow here R. B. Townshend in Charles II, 668. ‘‘Right reason’’ 
is 0p90s NOyos. 

99 The definition is attributed by Plutarch to the Stoics in Plac. Phil. I, 1. 

200 TV Maccabees, I, 16-17. 

201 Tbid., I, 18-30. 

202 Toid.. ly ai—35. 

203 Thid., V, 21 fi. 

204 Tbid., V, 16. Townshend in Charles IJ, 672, renders moAurevec@ar in 
terms of the law “of our country.” There is no basis in the verse for this phrase 
which seems to me unnecessarily to localize the Torah as a Palestinian force; 
the author seems to me to be speaking about all Jews, wherever they are, and 
not about the government of Palestine. The rendering is infelicitous. 

205 Tbid., V, 16-22. 

206 Thyd., V, 4. 
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pain and abided by the Law even to the point of death.?°7 It 
may be contended, says the author, that not all men can master 
their passions. Those alone who make piety their primary 
thought with the whole heart are able to control the passions 
of the flesh. Such faithful people do not die to God but live to 
Him, as was the case with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. It is not 
a contradiction that some people, through the weakness of 
their reason, succumb to their passions. But if a person follows 
the whole rule of philosophy piously and trusts in God, through 
his piety he does conquer his passions.?° 

Hannah, like Abraham, was not moved from her purpose 
by the passion of love for her children.?°® Her choice of death 
for her sons called to mind the reverential courage of Abraham 
whose true daughter she was.”*? She urged her sons to be true 
to God and to endure all pain for His sake, as Abraham hastened 
to sacrifice Isaac, and as Isaac did not shrink when he saw the 
knife in his father’s hand.?" The sons, too, knew that men who 
die for God live to God, as do Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.?” 
The majesty of her action is the greater in that her sons were 
descendants of Abraham.” 

Hannah and her sons were gathered to the place of the an- 
cestors, having received pure and immortal souls.?** Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob are alive to receive and praise those who die 
for the keeping of the Law.?'s 

A true son of Abraham endures torture without flinching.’ 
Children born of the seed of Abraham obey the Law.?!?7 Sons 
of Abraham cannot play counterfeit parts. They live by the 
truth, even to old age, and, as sons of Abraham, they must be 
ready to die nobly for the sake of the Law.?"8 


207 Thid. VI, 30. 

208 Thad. VII, 17-22. 

209 Thid. XIV, 13-20. 

210 Ibid. XV, 28. 

ax [bid., XVI, 18-20. 

22 Thid. XVI, 25. 

23 [bid., XVII, 6. 

24 Thid., XVIII, 20-24. 

a5 Ibid. XIII, 17. OT oiteh, NON Db ke 

217 Tbid. XVIII, t. 218 Thid. VI, 17-22. 
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The mentions of Abraham (and the other patriarchs) are 
quite incidental in IV Maccabees. He is the model after whom 
the protagonists of the narrative fashion their own actions. The 
things that they do are the things which Abraham before them 
did. This achievement is not directly stated as observance of 
the Law; the illustrations derived from Abraham are his un- 
swerving purpose, his reverential courage, and his obedience. 
That pious reason in controlling the passions leads to the cardinal 
virtues is true of the actions of Abraham and true also of the 
Law; but this equation, though implicit, is our own and not 
explicitly that of the author. 


Josephus introduces Abraham with a statement about his 
forebears; and he adds that Abram was the tenth generation 
from Noah.?¥9 He tells how many years after the flood the 
birth of Abraham takes place.”?° Terah is seventy when Abraham 
is born. 

Abram has two brothers, Nahor and Haran. Haran left a 
son, Lot, and two daughters, Sarah and Milcan.??* Abraham 
marries Sarah and Nahor marries Milcan. Haran has died in 
Ur of the Chaldees, where his sepulchre is still to be seen. 
Terah has come to hate Chaldea because of Haran’s death 
there.?”? Josephus comments, about the age of Terah at his death 


219 So, too, Abat, V, 2. 

220 The mss. disagree. Most of them read 993 years, apparently the true 
reading; others read 292 years, apparently a correction to accord with MT; 
the LXX yields 1072 years. Cf. Weill, Oeuvres complétes de F. Joséphe, 1, 34. 

2x Sarah is thus Abraham’s niece. The rabbis similarly identify Iscah, 
Gen. 11.29, with Sarah, Meg. 14a: Iscah means “‘seer’’ and the name proves 
that Sarah was a prophet. The statements conflict with Gen. 20.12, which 
identifies Sarah as the half-sister of Abraham. 

222 Tosephus seems to indicate that he has fuller information which he is 
not supplying. Perhaps Josephus knows the legends of Abraham’s youth, 
which involve Haran, either in the form of Jubilees, in which Haran perishes 
in trying to save some idols from the fire, Jub. XII, 14; or in the rabbinic form 
of Haran’s being cast into the fiery furnace from which Abraham was rescued, 
Tar. Jon. to Gen. 11.28. The motive ascribed here for the departure is peculiar 
to Josephus. For other views see Judith, V, 9 and the stories of Nimrod and 
Abraham as reproduced in Ginzberg, I, 185-203. Philo assumed that the call 
of Gen. 12 comes in Ur; he makes no allusion in De Abrahamo to the events of 
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in Haran in Mesopotamia” at 205 years, that the decrease in 
the ages of the patriarchs had now begun, and reached the norm 
of 120 as in the case of Moses.”*4 Josephus adds a genealogy to 
show the descent of Rebekkah.?? 

Abram adopts?*? Lot since he has no legitimate son, and he 
takes Lot and Sarah to Canaan. Josephus ascribes his migration 
to a divine command, but he reproduces almost none of the 
contents of Gen. 12.1-3. Abraham is a man of ready intelligence 
in all matters, persuasive with his hearers, and infallible in his 
conclusions. He has begun to have conceptions of virtue loftier 
than those of the rest of mankind, and has determined to change 
and improve the ideas current concerning God. He first has 
dared to proclaim God one, and to declare that if any other 
thing??? helped a man’s welfare, this was due to God’s command 
and not to any inherent capacity in itself. Abraham has made 
this inference from the irregularity in the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, the irregularity proving that these are subject 
to a higher power.??’ These opinions have roused the Chaldeans 


Gen. 11.26-32. The difference seems to be that Josephus indicates a knowledge 
of legends about Abraham’s youth; Philo gives no indication of such 
knowledge. 

23 Mesopotamia is not mentioned at this place in MT or LXX. I take it 
to be a place-name which would be known to Greeks. 

224 Cf. Gen. 6.2 and Deut. 34.7. The rabbis, too, associate the age of Moses 
with Gen. 6.2, Gen. R. XXVI. The notion that the age span had begun to 
diminish is found also in Jub. XXIII, 9; see above, note 143. 

225 Ant. 1, VI, 5. 

2 Peculiar to Josephus, the term seems selected for Greek readers. 

227 | prefer to render Tt by ‘‘thing”’ rather than Thackeray’s “‘being,”’ IV, 77. 

228 The notion that Abraham arrived at the knowledge of the existence of 
God by celestial observations is found both in Jub. XII, 17 and among the 
Rabbis, Gen. R. XX XIX. Peculiar to Josephus is the notion that this inference 
stemmed from the irregularity of the heavenly movements. Philo’s view is 
significantly different from Josephus’; Philo scorns astronomical observation 
as a possible means of inferring the existence of God, and he portrays Abraham 
as abandoning this kind of foolishness in favor of learning the existence of 
God by an analogy: just as there exists a mind in man so must there be a mind 
in the universe, Abr. 71 ff. Josephus, the rabbis, Jubilees, and Philo, unite in 
portraying Abraham as diverging from the beliefs of his environment, and they 
unite in deriding the worship of celestial objects as deities. But the manner of 
Abraham’s divergence seems tc portray a range: The rabbis simply assert 
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and the other Mesopotamians against him, so that Abraham, 
with the will and help of God, determines to emigrate, and he 
settles in Canaan.”? Josephus adds to the statement of Gen. 
12.8, which depicts Abraham as only building an altar, the 
statement that he offered a sacrifice.?%° 

Josephus then turns to two historians, Berosus and Nicolas 
of Damascus, for proof that Abraham is a well-known person.?3* 

Next Josephus recounts the sojourn in Egypt. Josephus adds 
to the Biblical account that Abraham hears of the prosperity 
of the Egyptians.”3? He has a motive in addition to obtaining 
food. He wants to visit the priests and hear their discourses 
about the gods; he intends either to be convinced by their 
superior doctrine or else to convert them to his own better 
doctrine.33 As Josephus tells the story, Abraham knows of the 
Egyptians’ frenzy for women*4 and it is for this reason and in 
view of Sarah’s beauty, that he fears for his life and pretends to 
be her brother. Pharaoh is not satisfied with the reports he hears 
about her, but he wants both to see her and to lay hands on her.?35 
God thwarts this criminal passion by an outbreak of disease?3® 


that Abraham saw something anterior to celestial objects; Josephus gives an 
attempted explanation of what it was that Abraham observed; Philo denies 
the assertion of both Josephus and the rabbis in favor of an entirely different 
process. See below, note 48. 

229 The enmity of the Chaldeans was noted above. Josephus assumes that 
the call to migrate came in Haran, while Philo (Abr. 61-67) and the rabbis 
take it to have come in Ur, possibly under the influence of Gen. 15.7 and 
Neh. 9.7. 

230 Ant. I, VII, 1. Jubilees XIII, 9 also records that Abraham offered a 
sacrifice; they interpret Gen. 12.8 ‘‘and he called in the name of God” to 
mean that he prayed, Tar. Onk. and Tar. Jon. ad loc.; or that he made con- 
verts, Gen. R. XX XIX. The rabbis portray Satan as charging Abraham with 
not having offered any sacrifices, and therefore he should be tested with Isaac, 
San. 89b. The verse does not appear at all in Philo in the works which have 
survived; it is apparently deliberately ignored as foreign to Philo’s purpose in 
De Abrahamo. 

231 On these historians, cf. Weill, I, 37. 

232 So, too, Tan. Lek, VIII. 

233 This is peculiar to Josephus. 

234 So, too, Tan. Lek, VIII. 

*35 Josephus makes no mention of Sarah’s being taken to Pharaoh’s palace. 
Philo portrays Pharaoh as sending for Sarah, Abr. 94. 

20, Genmioea7e 
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and by political disturbance.*37 Pharaoh vainly offers sacrifices; 
his priests inform him that the plagues are due to his wish to 
outrage the stranger’s wife.3& Pharaoh confirms the truth of 
the relationship by questioning Sarah.*89 He apologizes to Abra- 
ham and gives him abundant riches.4° Abraham consorts with 
the most learned of the Egyptians, and as a result, the fame of 
his virtue and reputation becomes still more conspicuous.” 

Josephus explains how Abraham gained his fame. The 
Egyptians have a variety of customs and opinions, and factions 
are always differing with others and disparaging them. Abraham 
confers with each party, proving that its view has nothing true 
in it. The Egyptians admire him not only for his intelligence 
but for his powers of persuasion. He introduces them to arith- 
metic and transmits to them the laws of astronomy,” of which 
sciences the Egyptians had been ignorant. The knowledge which 
Abraham had brought from Chaldea then spread to the Greeks.743 

Josephus abridges the events of Gen. 13, omitting entirely 
the divine promises of the land, 14-17. The mention of Hebron 
(N&Gpo) leads Josephus to comment that its age is greater than 
that of Tanis in Egypt by seven years.744 


237 The political disturbance is peculiar to Josephus. 

238 Priests reveal the true relationship also in a fragment by Pseudo- 
Eupolemus, in Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 1X, 17. 

239 This is peculiar to Josephus. 

240 The scriptural account makes the giving of gifts follow the ‘‘abduction” 
of Sarah and precede the plague. 

24 Ant. I, VIII, t. 

242 Artapanus, in Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 1X, 18, portrays Abraham as 
teaching astrology to Pharaoh. Rappaport, Agada und Exegese bei Flavius 
Josephus, believes that legends depicting Abraham disputing with Nimrod 
or with proselytes, lie behind this passage (pages 16-17, and notes #85 and 
#86 on pages 102 and 103); this seems barely possible, but hardly persuasive. 

243 Ant. 1, VIII, 2. 

244 Jub. XIII, 12 similarly cites this information at this place, apparently 
from Num. 13.22. It seems to be more than coincidence that both make this 
somewhat unexpected citation in exactly the same context. The Syriac, 
Gen. 13.10 reads Tanis. Tanis is jyx while the city found in our present text is 
MT yx, LXX Zoyopa. In context, Gen. 13.10, the name of an Egyptian city 
is more to be expected as descriptive of the ‘garden of Egypt” than the men- 
tion of this Sodomite city. That the LX X also reads 1yx would tend to show 
that the replacement of the Egyptian city by the Sodomite one, through an 
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Josephus next turns to the wars of the kings of Gen. 14. He 
summarizes the four kings as the Assyrians,745 but does not 
mention them by name. The conquest by the four kings (implied 
in Gen. 14.4, but not explicitly stated), as he describes it, is 
achieved through a siege of Sodom by the Assyrians who have 
divided their army into four bodies, with one general in command 
of each. The victorious Assyrians impose tribute on the Sodomites 
who pay for twelve years and then rebel. An army of the As- 
syrians proceeds against them. Josephus then lists as command- 
ing generals the men mentioned as kings in Gen. 14.1. These 
ravage the whole of Syria’ and they subdue the descendants 
of the giants.47 The Assyrians encamp in the bitumen pits 
which existed before the destruction of Sodom and the con- 
version of the valley into the Asphalt lake. There a battle is 
joined; it is a stubborn contest.748 Many are killed and others 
taken prisoners, among them Lot, who has come to fight as an 
ally of the Sodomites.?4? 

When Abraham hears of the disaster, he is moved alike with 
fear for his kinsman, Lot, and with compassion for his friends 
and neighbors, the Sodomites.?°° He sets out immediately, and 
on the fifth night?" he falls upon the Assyrians in the neighbor- 


easy scribal error, is quite early. Possibly in the days of the composition of 
Jubilees, a still fluid text read }yx. By the time of Josephus, however, the text 
seems to have been fixed; Onkelos and LX X both read ayx. The mention of 
Tanis in Josephus rests either on a now lost version of the Bible, or on some 
secondary source, probably Jubilees. 

245 Again he seems to use a geographical name more easily to be identified 
by his Greek readers. 

240 This is derived from Gen. 14.5-8. 

247 “Descendants” is added by Josephus. ‘‘Giants”’ is the reading of LXX. 

248 Added by Josephus, possibly to glorify Abraham’s exploits in con- 
quering the Assyrians. 

49 Ant. I, IX. This last is peculiar to Josephus; Gen. 19 portrays Lot as 
dwelling right in Sodom. Josephus omits the fugitives to the mountains 
Gen. 14.10 and the refugee of 13. 

2° This evaluation of the Sodomites is peculiar to Josephus, and at wide 
variance with the rabbinic view of the unneighborliness of the Sodomites. 
Its purpose is to aggrandize Abraham. 

251 This is added by Josephus. Possibly it stems from an estimate of the 
time required for an army to move from Hebron to Dan in northern Palestine. 
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hood of Dan— the name, Josephus adds, of one of the two 
sources of the Jordan.*? It is a surprise attack; some Assyrians 
are slain in their beds, asleep; some awake before they can 
arm themselves; and others, though awake, are incapable of 
fighting through drunkenness, but these manage to flee.?53 The 
victory proves that triumph does not depend on numbers but 
on the ardor and the mettle of the combatants.?%4 

The incident of Melchizedek then follows. His name means 
“righteous king.’’?55 For this reason he was made the priest of 
God.’5° Salem was afterwards called Jerusalem.?57* The wine 
and bread are changed into a “hospitable entertainment’ in 
the midst of an ‘‘abundant providing.’’57> The king of Sodom 
encourages Abraham to keep the spoil.?5* Abraham declines for 
himself, but accepts portions for his servants and for his three 
friends, Eshkol, Aner, and Mamre.?59 


252 The river gets its name, say the rabbis, because it descends (yored) 
from Dan, Bekorot 55a. 

53 Thackeray IV, 88, alludes to Philo’s Abr. 233 as a striking parallel. The 
differences are just as striking. Philo says nothing of drunkenness and nothing 
of fugitives fleeing to Damascus; Josephus says nothing of Philo’s insistence 
that Abraham’s trust was not in his small force but in God. Both Josephus 
and Philo are giving naturalistic explanations of ‘divided the night”’ of Gen. 
14.15, which the rabbis in their way interpret extravagantly. I see no signs 
here of dependency on Philo. 

254 While this view would probably evoke the approval of military men, 
the rabbis and Philo see in the episode the proof that man, when aided by 
God, can triumph, and they would have regarded Josephus’ comment as 
somewhat blasphemous. 

255 So, too, Tar. Jon. to Gen. 14.18 and Hebrews VII, 2. 

256 Peculiar to Josephus. Rabbinic views, undoubtedly in opposition to the 
identification of Christ with Melchizedek as found in Hebrews, portray him 
as ultimately forfeiting his priesthood, Nedarim 32b. 

2578 So, too, the rabbis; the Targwmim render Salem by Jerusalem. In 
Apologia VII, 67 and B. J. VI, 438 Josephus accepts the etymology which 
makes Jerusalem a combination of the Greek tepds and the Hebrew Salem. 
A rabbinic view gives as the etymology the Hebrew yire’, after Gen. 22.14 
plus Salem; the two parts were combined for the name of Jerusalem, for to 
have omitted Salem would have been an injustice to Melchizedek, and to 
have omitted yire’ would have offended Abraham, Gen. R. LVI. 

237 Philo says that he ‘‘feasted them handsomely,” Abr. 235. 

258 Netav; MT rekush; LXX top. 

239 Ant. I, X, 2. Josephus lists these in the order of the LXX rather than 
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Josephus next turns to the events of Gen. 15. Again he 
indicates that a sacrifice has been offered of the various ani- 
mals.?°° Before the altar could be erected’ birds of prey?” 
lusting for blood? come flying to the scene.”** Josephus does 
not speak of an enslavement in a foreign land, but of future evil 
neighbors in Egypt; 7° the allusion may be to the anti-semitism 
of Alexandria which was pronounced at least in Josephus’ earlier 
days. The chapter is abridged; Josephus makes no mention of 
the covenant of Gen. 15.18, nor of the tongue of fire and the 
smoke? which pass through the pieces.”°7 

As Josephus relates the events of Gen. 16, he portrays 
Abraham as dwelling near the oak of Ogyges, rather than 
Mamre.”°§ He beseeches God to grant him the birth of a male 
child.2°° By God’s command??* Sarah brings Hagar to his bed. 
This servant once pregnant, insolently abuses Sarah, assuming 
that the dominion will pass to her unborn son.?7! Hagar, fleeing, 


MT. Philo, however, takes Mamre consistently as the name of a place, not 
a person, Mzg. 164. 

200 Jub. XIV, rr also tells that Abraham built an altar and sacrificed these. 

26 Not in Genesis; see note above. 

262 olwvGyv. LXX reads dpvea birds, while MT reads wy. 

263 Not in Genesis. 

264 Josephus omits the deep sleep which comes over Abraham, Gen. 15.12. 
Josephus puts into one sentence the coming of the birds of prey and the 
enslavement to Egypt. It may be conjectured that behind this juxtaposition 
may lie the interpretation of the ‘ayit (Tar. Jon. and Tar. Jer. ad loc.) as the 
four kingdoms destined to subject Israel. The conjecture rests only on what 
Josephus assembles for one sentence; there is no clear allusion, however. 

5 Egypt is not mentioned in Gen. 15.13, which speaks only of ‘‘a land 
not theirs.”’ 

oNGenwe LS 7. 

207 Ant. xc a 

268 Josephus uses both names, Thackeray IV, 92-93, suggests that he is 
using a name, familiar to his Greek readers, of a very ancient personage. 

29 This request is implied in Gen. 15.2. Josephus seems to use a few verses 
from the beginning of Gen. 15 as the prelude to his present account. 

270 Not in Genesis. The rabbis, however, interpret Gen. 16.2, ‘‘he hearkened 
to the voice of Sarah”’ to mean that he obeyed the holy spirit in her. Gen. R. 
XLV. 

27" The motive for the insolence is added by Josephus. Some similar, 
though far from identical, statements are found in Gen. R. XLV and Tar. Jer. 
and Tar. Jon. to Gen. 16.5. 
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meets the angel of God who bids her return to her master and 
mistress. He assures her that she will obtain a better state of 
affairs through prudence.’?? Her present plight was due to her 
arrogance and presumptuousness.??3 If she disobeys God and 
pursues her way, she will perish;?74 but if she returns home she 
will become the mother of a son destined to rule over the 
country.’’7> Josephus adds to the biblical account not only 
that Hagar returns home, but that she is forgiven.?7 

Josephus omits in his recapitulation of Gen. 17 the change 
in name from Abram to Abraham and from Sarai to Sarah.?77 
The promise of the land, omitted in his account above of Gen. 
15.18 appears now, though it is paraphrased as extending from 
Sidon to Egypt rather than from Egypt to the great river 
Euphrates.?7* He gives a motive for circumcision, that Abraham’s 
posterity may be kept from mixing with others.?79 Josephus 
remarks that he will expound the reason for circumcision else- 
where.”®° Josephus does not mention the covenant notion of 
circumcision of Gen. 17.9—10.?°! 


272 Gen. 16.9 simply tells her to “‘be afflicted’’; the Targumim render this 
by “‘be enslaved”’ (Onk.), or by “‘be submissive,” (Jo7.). 

273 Peculiar to Josephus. 

274 Peculiar to Josephus. 

275 The last phrase, alluding to the wilderness, is peculiar to Josephus; 
it probably stems from his contemporaneous observation of Ishmaelites in the 
desert. 

270 Ant. I, X, 4. The forgiveness is peculiar to Josephus. 

277 Philo’s great efforts to defend the addition of an alpha to Abraham’s 
name suggest that Josephus deliberately suppressed the change so as not to 
be bothered with justifying it. See Mut. 66 ff. 

278 Perhaps the alteration is influenced by the circumstance that the 
Jewish territory had not reached to the Euphrates, and Josephus is making the 
prediction accord to the geographical facts of his day. 

279 This motive, as thus expressly stated, is lacking in the rabbinic writings. 
A rabbinic comment portrays Abraham as fearing that his circumcision may 
estrange prospective proselytes, Gen. R. XLVI; this is hardly a true parallel, 
for it expresses Abraham’s fear that circumcision would be a barrier to con- 
version rather than an intention to exclude. 

280 Weill I, 45, appropriately comments that Josephus seems to distin- 
guish between the purpose of circumcision and the rational or symbolic 
meaning of it: 

CEA 7a ly Ose GY 
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The material in Gen. 18 and 19 is somewhat rearranged. 
Josephus begins with the transgression of the Sodomites, Gen. 
18.20, and then introduces the contents of Gen. 18.1 ff. The 
Sodomites become overweeningly proud of their numbers and 
their wealth.28? They show themselves insolent to men and im- 
pious to God.?83 They forget the benefits they have received from 
God.?84 They hate strangers and decline all intercourse with 
them.?85 God determines to punish the Sodomites; he will not 
only uproot the city, but blast the land so completely that 
neither plant nor fruit will grow from that time forth.’* 

After God has decreed the doom of the Sodomites, Abraham, 
seated before the door of his courtyard,?’7 sees three angels 
whom he takes for strangers.?8* Abraham offers them hospitality; 
they lead him to believe that they eat his food.?§° The angels 
promise that they will return in the future??? and that they will 
find Sarah then already a mother. Sarah smiles? and says that 
her advanced age and that of her husband preclude their having 


282 Their rebelliousness stemmed from their abundant possessions, San. 
109a. 

283 So, too, Tar. Jon. to Gen. 13.13. 

284 They rebelled against God, zbzd. 

285 So, too, PRE XXV. Cf. also ARN XII, 7 and Gen. R. XLI. 

286 Ant. I, XI, 1. So, too, Philo, Abr. 140. 

287 The tent has become a Greek courtyard. 

288 For the usual rabbinic views on Gen. 18.1 see below, page 205; for 
Philo’s view, see pages 240 ff. There may be added to this material the fact 
that one rabbinic comment implies that Abraham has two distinct visits; God 
appears to him, and the appearance is interrupted by the appearance of the 
three angels, Gen. R. XLVIII, but the usual view, zbid., and the Targumim 
ad loc., explain the vision of God as the vision of the three. That the men were 
“strangers” is emphasized by the rabbis; Abraham thought they were Arabs, 
Sifre Deut. ‘Ekeb, LVIIL. It is to be noted that Josephus omits the words, 
“God appeared to him.” 

289 So too Tar. Jon. to Gen. 18.8 and B. M. 86b; see also Abr. 116, and 
below, chapter III, note 82. 

299 eis TO wéNNOV. LXX reads eis (Kata) TOv Katpov TodToY eis cpas. 
Josephus seems here to be in accord with Tar. Jon. to Gen. 18.10, in softening 
the miraculous; the rabbis elsewhere heighten it by portraying an angel draw- 
ing a line on the wall; the birth of Isaac is to take place when the sun comes 
around again to the line, Tan. Wa-yera XIII. 

rr werdeatw “smile,” LXX yeddtw ‘laugh.’ 
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a child. The angels thereupon reveal their true nature? as 
angels of God, one of whom had been sent to announce the 
news of the child and the other two to destroy the Sodomites.?% 

The account of the bargaining with God is greatly abbre- 
viated, with only its conclusions summarized, that there are less 
than ten righteous men in Sodom. The angels come to Sodom 
where Lot invites them to be his guests, because he has learned 
hospitality from Abraham.?% The Sodomites see the angels as 
young men of very fair appearance,?9> and they want to do 
violence and outrage to them. Lot offers them his daughters, 
but even this will not content them.?% 

God blinds the criminals?97 so that they cannot find the door. 
He condemns the Sodomites to destruction. Lot, however, has 
been forewarned, so that he departs?9’ with his wife and two 
daughters, who are still virgins; their suitors??? scorn the notion 


292 Scripture portrays God, not the men, as hearing the laughter, Gen. 
POakg— 1A. 

293 Ant. I, XI, 2. The rabbis treat the passage similarly. The identification 
is not only the same, but the rabbis go even further and give the name and 
precise missions of each of the three: Michael is to announce the tidings to 
Sarah; Raphael, to heal Abraham from his circumcision of three days before; 
and Gabriel to overturn Sodom, B. M. 86b. This last comment is in conflict 
with Tar. Jon. and Tar. Jer. to Gen. 18.2, both of which insist that an angel 
can have but a single mission; it would therefore be impossible for Raphael 
to go on to Sodom; these passages do not name the three. The problem is 
“solved”’ in Gen. R. L. by substituting for the healing of Abraham the mission 
of Raphael to save Lot from Sodom. Josephus apparently bases the revelation 
of their nature to Abraham on Gen. 18.17, ‘‘Shall I conceal from Abraham 
what I am about to do?” I find no rabbinic parallel to Josephus’ portrayal of 
the angels’ identifying themselves. I doubt that any haggadah lies behind 
this added touch. 

204 So, too, Tan. Wa-yera XI. The Rabbis draw a contrast, however, 
between Lot’s stature and Abraham’s. The angels promptly accept Abraham’s 
offer, but Lot has to persuade them, Gen. R. L. 

295 These additions probably stem from the portrayal, explicit in Scripture, 
of the Sodomites as homosexuals. 

296) Aint. 1, X1, 3- 

297 Gen. 19.11 makes it the ‘‘men,’”’ not God, who blind the Sodomites. 

298 Gen. 19.16 portrays the men as taking hold of the tarrying Lot and 
his family and bringing them out of the city. ; 

209 Gen. 19.14 portrays Lot trying to persuade his ‘‘sons-in-law,”’ LXX 
yauBpovs who have “‘taken’’ his daughters. But above, verse seven, Lot has 
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of departure and they ridicule what Lot tells them. Josephus 
does not repeat the details of the destruction of Sodom, but 
refers the reader to his earlier account in the Jewish War.3°° 
He remarks that he himself has seen the pillar of salt into which 
Lot’s wife was changed.3°* Lot flees to So‘ar, where, isolated 
from mankind and in lack of food, he passes a miserable exist- 
eClCenas 

Josephus ascribes the incest of the daughters of Lot to their 
desire to prevent the extinction of the race.3°3 The Ammonites 
and Moabites are still extant in Josephus’ day.3"4 


offered to the Sodomites his daughters who ‘‘have not known a man.”’ Josephus 
escapes from this contradiction by altering the sons-in-law to suitors wyno- 
Thpes; the daughters are, accordingly, still virgins. One rabbinic comment, 
Gen. R. L, by forced exegesis which interprets MT npd as a future, rather 
than spb as a past, accords with this view of Teen The prevailing 
rabbinic a teeom however, escapes from the contradiction by equipping Lot 
not with two daughters but with four, two of whom are married and two 
virgins. See Gen. R. XLIX: Abraham believes that there might be ten right- 
eous in Sodom: Lot, his wife, four daughters and four sons-in-law; Gen. R. L, 
which states expressly that Lot had four daughters; and PRE XXV, which 
ascribes to Lot’s wife her turning to look at Sodom out of solicitude for two 
of her daughters married to two Sodomites. 

300 B. J. IV, 483-485; Josephus seemingly rejects the view that the Salt 
Sea covers Sodom. So, too, Philo, Abr. 141. 

sot There is frequent mention in rabbinics that the pillar of salt still stands, 
PRE XXV; cf. Rappaport, 105-106. Wisdom of Solomon X, 7 speaks of the 
pillar of salt as a memorial of a soul devoid of faith. 

302 Ant. I, XI, 4. These latter comments are in anticipation of a notion to 
be argued in the next pericope, that the isolation and a worthy desire to 
repopulate a supposedly empty world motivated the incest, rather than lust. 
The Bible (Gen. 19.30) portrays Lot as dwelling on a mountain in a cave, 
since he feared to enter So‘ar, and I find no parallel to the lack of food and 
miserable existence; it seems, however, readily derivable from the Bible. 

3°3 This view is paralleled in many rabbinic passages: Gen. R. LI; and 
PsR XLII. Other views regard the action as pure incest, Tan. Balaq, XXVI. 
So, too, Jub. XVI, 8. Josephus’ view is readily deducible from Scripture. 
Aptowitzer in Parteipolitik der Hasmonderzeit, cited in Rappaport, 106-107, 
argues that the view exculpating Lot’s daughters, stems from the Davidic 
partisans who were anti-Hasmonean; it is recalled that David was a descendant 
of Ruth the Moabite; the severe condemnation of the daughters would 
represent the Hasmonean parties. 

304 Ant. I, XI, 5. 
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The incident of Abimelech3°s is related with some fidelity to 
Scripture. Josephus adds that a grievous disease was inflicted 
by God on Abimelech, and the physicians despaired of his life.3° 
Josephus omits the mention of Abraham as a prophet.” Sarah, 
as before, is Abraham’s niece, not his sister. He portrays Abi- 
melech as assuring Abraham that Sarah had remained un- 
touched, as God and Sarah could testify. He offers Abraham 
the choice of remaining in the land, in full abundance; or, should 
Abraham wish to depart, he will be given an escort, but only 
after he will have obtained what he has come to the land to get. 
They settle matters amicably and swear an oath at Beer- 
Sheba.3°8 

Josephus next relates the birth of Isaac. He gives the 
etymology of the name as “‘laughter,’’ though he repeats that 
Sarah had “‘smiled.”” The child is born a year later.3°? Josephus 
adds to the bare account of the circumcision that from that time 
on the Jewish practice has been to circumcise after eight days.3"° 
The Arabs defer the ceremony, Josephus adds, until the thir- 
teenth year because Ishmael was circumcised at that age. Jo- 
sephus again mentions his intention to discuss circumcision at 
length.3™ 

At first Sarah loves Ishmael as if he were her own son, since 
he has been trained for rulership.3? After the birth of Isaac, she 
holds it wrong for him to be brought up with Ishmael, since she 


305 Gen. 20. 

306 Amplified from Gen. 20.7, “let him (Abraham) pray for you, that you 
may live,” etc.; and from 17-18, which describe the disease as sterility. 
Josephus may have paraphrased this chapter quickly and somewhat care- 
lessly. 

307 Gen. 20.7. 

308 Ant. I, XII, 1. 

309 7@ VaTaTw Eret. The allusion is, of course, to the prediction in Gen. 18. 
There is this difficulty that toaTaros does not seem usually to mean ‘‘next,” 
but “‘last.”” Weill, I, 50, follows Bekker in reading boTépw. Josephus does not 
follow the rabbinic view by which miraculously the birth of Isaac takes place 
precisely one year after the visit of the three travelers. 

3to Gen. 17.12. The rabbis infer it exegetically from the word mx in 21.4, 
Kiddushin 29a. 

3m Ant. I, XII, 2. 

312 nyeuovla. I find no parallels. 
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fears that Ishmael might do Isaac harm after Abraham’s death.3%3 
She therefore urges Abraham to send Ishmael and his mother 
to some other settlement.3‘4 Abraham at first refuses, since he 
thinks nothing is more brutal than to send away an infant3"s 
with a woman destitute of the necessities of life.3t° Abraham 
yields, however, when he learns that Sarah’s behest is sanctioned 
by God. The water and food give out, and Hagar, not wishing 
to see the little boy expire, puts him under a fir tree.s*7 The 
angel of God meets her and gives her the promise of Ishmael’s 
future greatness. She meets some shepherds?"8 and through their 
help escapes from her miseries.3*? When Ishmael is grown, Hagar 
obtains a wife from among the Egyptians for him.3?° 


33 A somewhat similar fear of difficulties after Abraham’s death is found 
in Tos. Sotah VI. Josephus writes the account in such a way as to justify 
the harshness of Sarah; the rabbis, who are faced with no such apolo- 
getic need, tell tales of attempts by Ishmael to kill Isaac or of Ishmael’s 
idolatry. 

3144 The Bible says merely ‘‘drive out this maid servant and her son.”’ 
Again Josephus is softening the harshness. 

35 Namvos. It seems to be forgotten that in the biblical account Ishmael 
is at least an adolescent. Josephus is influenced by Gen. 21.14, which seems 
to say that Ishmael was put on his mother’s shoulder. The rabbis, Gen. R. 
LITI, ask how a lad of twenty-seven could be so carried; it is replied that 
Sarah has put an evil eye on Ishmael so that he is smitten by a fever, cannot 
walk, and therefore must be borne. Because of the fever Ishmael drinks a great 
deal, and that is why the container of water is soon emptied. In PRE XXX 
substantially the same story is told; Ishmael’s age is there given as twenty- 
four. See below, note 286 in Chapter III. 

36 Similarly, this is regarded by the rabbis as Abraham’s severest trial up 
to this point, PRE XXX. 

37 Josephus seems to have written this passage on the model of Euripides, 
Hercules Furens 323-324. He has omitted the statement in the Bible that 
Hagar lost her way, Gen. 21.14, which Tar. Jon. emphasizes even more than 
does MT. 

318 This is peculiar to Josephus. 

319 Ant. I, XII, 3. 

#0 Ant. I, XII, 4. As in Jubilees XVII, at precisely this point Josephus 
turns from the contents of Gen. 21. to Gen. 25, to enumerate the sons of 
Ishmael. Jubilees mentioned only Nebaioth; Josephus lists all twelve of them. 
Josephus mentions Nabatea by name; I suggested above, page 165, that the 
sole mention of Nebaioth in Jubilees might have been due to the importance 
of the Nabateans at the time of Jubilees (and Josephus). 
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Josephus now turns to the Binding of Isaac3? of Gen. 22. 
Abraham loves Isaac because he is an only son and was born 
on the threshold of Abraham’s old age. Isaac evokes the affection 
of his parents even more by his practice of every virtue and by 
showing obedience to his parents and zeal for the worship of 
God.3 Abraham rests all his own happiness on the hope of 
leaving his son unscathed when he will depart from this life.s73 
God appears to Abraham to test him.3*4 First he enumerates all 
the benefits that He has bestowed upon Abraham, such as his 
conquest of his enemies and his present felicity, and his posses- 
sion of Isaac.3?> He commands Abraham to offer his son by 
his own hand.3?° He bids Abraham to take the child to the mount 
of Moriah3??7 and to make a burnt offering of him. Thereby he 
would show his piety in putting God’s pleasure above the safety 
of the child.s?8 

Abraham believes that he must obey, because everything that 
befalls God’s favored one is ordained by divine providence.?9 
He conceals from Sarah the divine commandment and his own 


32t Tosephus like Jubilees goes directly from the marriage of Ishmael 
to the Binding of Isaac, omitting the second incident of Abimelech, Gen. 
21.22-34. 

322 This is peculiar to Josephus. Philo has a description somewhat similar 
to this passage, Abr. 168. The differences, however, are sufficient to preclude 
a necessary dependency of Josephus on Philo here, since the similarity con- 
sists only in depicting Isaac in terms of endowments of his own. Josephus is 
here describing Isaac in terms intelligible to Greek readers, in this lies the only 
similarity to Philo. 

323 Peculiar to Josephus. 

324 Gen. 22.1. Philo makes no mention of the ‘‘test.”’ 

328 Peculiar to Josephus. There is no specific mention in Josephus of 
Abraham’s ten trials, a motif which appeared in Jubilees XVII, 15-18 in a 
heavenly prologue to the Binding. 

326 This last is peculiar to Josephus. 

327 Identified presently as the Temple Mount. The basis is II Chron. 3.1. 
Jubilees XVII, 13 and the rabbis also make the identification; see above 
note 133. Josephus, like Jubilees, first mentions the mount without making 
the identification, but does so when Abraham arrives there. 

328 Ant. I, XIII, 1. 

329 For Jesephus’ view of providence, see Lewinski, Beitraige zur Kenntnis 
der religionsphilosophischen Anschauungen des Flavius Josephus, 36-46 and 
Moore “‘Fate and Free Will in Josephus,” H7TR, XXII, 371-389. 
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intention to obey it; he tells it to none of his household.%° Jo- 
sephus is rather faithful to the account in Genesis of the saddling 
of the ass? and the journey to the mountain. He portrays the 
servants as left on the plain while Abraham and Isaac proceed 
to the mountain.3s? It is the mountain on which David afterwards 
erects the Temple.333 Isaac, now twenty-five,334 asks what will 
be sacrificed, and Abraham replies that God will provide for 
them in everything, and that He will send a sacrifice.335 

The altar is now all prepared. Abraham then tells Isaac of 
his prayers for Isaac’s birth, the birth itself, his care for Isaac’s 
upbringing, and of his hope to bequeath his dominion to him.33° 

Isaac replies in kind, and rushes to the altar.337 God intervenes 
to stop the slaughter. He reveals that it is all only a test which 
Abraham has passed creditably. Isaac, accordingly, will be 
blessed with offspring who will inherit the land of Canaan. 
God then brings a ram into their view.338 They offer the ram 


33° Scripture makes no mention of Sarah in the context, so that this silence 
is readily to be inferred. Philo also portrays Abraham as telling no one of the 
divine oracle, Abr. 170. The rabbis, however, portray Abraham as telling 
Sarah that he is taking Isaac, now thirty-seven, to school, PRE XXXI and 
MHG to Gen. 22.2. 

33t Philo omits this, Abr. 170-171. 

332 The mention of the plain is peculiar to Josephus, but deducible from 
Gen. 22.4; Abraham raises his eyes to see the mountain. He must, therefore, 
have been on a lower level. Jubilees XVIII, 4 provides a well for the servants. 
Philo identifies these as the oldest and most faithful of the numerous servants, 
while Josephus dces not identify them. The rabbis identify them as Ishmael 
and Eliezer, Lev. R. X XVI and elsewhere. 

333 See above, note 327. 

334 The rabbis consider him thirty-seven, PRE XXXI. 

335 Ant. I, XIII, 2. 

33@ Ant. 1, XIII, 3. Such speeches are found in the many rabbinic embellish- 
ments, Gen. R. LVI and Tan. Wa-yera and elsewhere. So, too, Isaac’s reply. 
The rabbinic stories, like Jubilees, introduce Satan in a prologue and have 
him reappear throughout the episode. Josephus seems familiar with such 
narratives; if they are known to him it is likely that it is his naturalism which 
leads him to suppress the appearances of Satan. 

337 Josephus, like Philo, Abr. 176, omits the mention of the actual binding. 
Philo, however, portrays Abraham as putting Isaac on the altar. 

338 Josephus transposes the blessing of Isaac to precede the divine 
promises. He omits God’s oath, Gen. 22.16. 
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and, in joy, return to Sarah.339 They live in bliss, with God 
helping them in all they desire.34° 

Not long afterwards, Sarah dies.34* The Canaanites offer her 
burial-ground at public expense? but Abraham buys the spot. 
He and his descendants build their tombs at this place.343 

Next Josephus mentions Abraham’s marriage to Keturah, 
and their offspring. Abraham sends out all these to found colonies. 
They take possession of Troglodytis and the part of Arabia 
Felix which extends to the Red Sea.344 Africa is named after 
Eophron (either Eyfa or Efer of Gen. 25.4) who led an expe- 
dition against Libya and occupied it; his grandsons settled there 
and named the land after him. This is attested to by Alexander 
Polyhistor who cites from Cleodemus the prophet, also called 
Malchus, that of the several sons of Abraham three gave their 
names to a land: Sures (Ashurim) to Assyria, Japhras (?) to 
Apheras, and Aphra (Efar) to the country of Africa. These latter 
joined Heracles in his campaign against Libya and Antaeus.345 
Heracles married the daughter of Aphra, begot Didorus, 
who begot Sophron after whom the ‘Barbarians’ are called 
Sophakes.3*° 

Josephus next turns back to Abraham’s sending Eliezer to 
Aram.347 Eliezer brings Rebekkah back with him; Isaac, now 


339 Genesis records only that Abraham returned. The rabbis infer that 
Isaac went on to Shem’s school; Satan tells Sarah, meanwhile, that Isaac has 
been sacrificed, and Sarah dies from shock, Tar. Jon. to Gen. 22.19-20. 

340 Ant. I, XIII, 4. Peculiar to Josephus. 

341 Josephus omits Gen. 22.20-24, the genealogy of Rebekkah and her 
family. 

342 Perhaps Josephus alludes to burial at public expense as a form of 
public honor among the Greeks. 

343 Ant. I, XIV. Josephus makes no mention of the double cave, which the 
rabhis regard as the tomb of Abraham and Sarah, and even of Adam and Eve, 
PRE XX; cf. Erubin 53a. 

344 Peculiar to Josephus. Gen. 25.6 says only that Abraham sent them 
eastward into the east country. 

345 The legends of Heracles are found in Plutarch, Sertor. 9. 

346 Ant. I, XV. 1 discuss this citation in the section on hellenistic Jewish 
writers. See page 176. 

347 Ant. I, XVI, 1-3. The marriage of Keturah is found in Gen. 25; the 
sending of Eliezer in Gen. 24. There is little to our purpose in pursuing the 
narrative of Eliezer. 
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the master of his father’s estate4® marries her.349 Not long 
afterwards Abraham dies, a man supreme in every virtue and 
honored by God for his zeal. He is buried at Hebron, beside 
Sarah, by Isaac and Ishmael.35° 


It is difficult, in a positive way, to state the significance of 
Abraham to Josephus. The truth is that Josephus does not 
exhibit any striking, unified, coherent conception of the Pat- 
riarch. He gives little more than a pedestrian recapitulation of 
Scripture, omitting some minor details, naturalizing others, and 
supplying some traditional embellishments, but his Abraham 
is written without betraying any meditation, insight, or 
assessment. 

The traditional material which Josephus preserves provides 
him with some details, but these details are never shaped into 
a body of discerning material. Josephus writes as the kind of 
historian who records incidents and dates, but who shows little 
interest in the significance of what he is writing about. 

The Abraham who roams about his pages is dressed in the 
garb of a Greek philosopher, but Josephus gives no true insight 
into what kind of a philosopher he is; he makes the asser- 
tion, but he follows the assertion with only a pitifully weak 
demonstration. 

The abundant use of haggadic material would seem to point 
to the possibility of Josephus’ knowledge of traditions of Abra- 
ham as an observer of the Law, especially since this viewpoint 
is found in Jubilees. Josephus says not one thing about Abraham’s 
relationship to the Law of Moses or to the Greek notions of law. 
Josephus’ assertions** that much of his book, which professes to 
treat of laws and historical fact, is devoted to ‘“‘physiology”’ is 
hardly borne out by the rest of his book. In fact, he defers to 
another time the writing of ‘“Customs and Causes’’s* in a spirit 


348 Gen. 25.5: Abraham gave all that was his to Isaac. Josephus retains the 
idea but shapes it somewhat differently. 

349 Ant. I, XVI, 3. 

350 Ant. I, XVII. 

351 Ant. Proem, 4. 

352 Ant. VI, VII, 4. 
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of “profound and highly philosophical inquiry.’’33 Josephus’ 
Abraham is not a crucial figure to Josephus. He is simply one 
of many biblical characters. Josephus makes no mention of 
Abraham as a source of merit to his descendants; he says not 
one word about Abraham as an exemplar of any kind. He omits 
the mention of the covenant. Abraham is simply the philosopher 
who left the land of Canaan to his descendants. Abraham is the 
first to declare the unity of God. He goes to Egypt to learn if 
Egyptian doctrine is superior to his own; he teaches the Egyp- 
tians mathematics and astronomy, and is the medium by which 
this knowledge comes ultimately to the Greeks. Abraham is able 
to refute all the Egyptians. The picture, a most superficial one, 
simply casts the patriarch into an ill-fitting mold of a philosopher, 
and apologetically credits him with matters honorable in the 
Greek scene. 

To put it another way, Josephus omits in his presentation of 
Abraham those very distinctive qualities which exalted Abraham 
in Jubilees and in the later rabbinic literature; by a touch here 
and there (the tent becomes a house, the war of the kings becomes 
a military expedition, Sarah could have been buried at public 
expense, Abraham possesses ‘“‘virtues’’) Josephus gives Abraham 
something of a hellenistic color, but only a faint one. He deprives 
Abraham of the striking hues in which the rabbis paint him;354 
he fails to give Abraham any deeply true characteristics in the 
Greek tradition. 

In rabbinic literature, in conformity with the elaborate exe- 
getical method developed by the rabbis, the relevant Scriptural 
passages served as means of inferring extended and magnified 
conclusions explicit from the text, as well as new conclusions 
which are bound to Scripture only by the tenuous thread of the 
exegetical method. Gen. 18 tells an incident of Abraham’s hos- 
pitality, and the rabbis deduce from almost any conceivable 
passage that Abraham was hospitable. The view that Abraham 


353 Ant. Proem, 4. 

354 If Josephus used Jubilees, he must have known the legend of Abraham 
smashing idols. His failure to use this material may be the fear that it would 
be offensive to his Greek readers, and weaken the effectiveness of his apolo- 
getics. 
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was a great missionary, a matter not expressed at all in Scripture, 
takes on in rabbinic exegesis a rigidity and formality almost equal 
to the biblical view that Abraham was hospitable. 


The rabbinic exegesis, like the Philonic, pays little regard to 
the context. The verse itself, lifted completely out of its setting, 
serves the darshan for whatever purpose he might wish. The 
point of departure is the darshan’s immediate need or his imme- 
diate interest, and, accordingly, the rabbinic Abraham is a 
character associated with the problems and speculations not of 
patriarchal days but of rabbinic times. One could construct an 
almost complete picture of rabbinic theology and rabbinic atti- 
tudes from only the Abraham material. 


a. The Recognition of the Existence of God 


The rabbis agree that Abraham was the first man who recognized 
the existence of God; they disagree at what age he came to that 
praiseworthy conclusion. By one view he was still a babe, only 
a year old;355 by another he was three;35° by a third, ten; the 
usual view, repeated most frequently, was that Abraham was 
forty-eight.357 The recognition came to him as a result of an 
inference; he saw a lighted house, and he conjectured that the 
house must have a master. Similarly, the existence of the world 
meant that it had a Guide.35® 


b. God's Elect 


Abraham had come to the recognition of God in an impure land, 
for idolatry prevailed there.35* God enjoined upon him to depart 
not only from the province and, not only from the immediate 
vicinity, but also from his father’s house.3°° God, in fact, appeared 
to Abraham in the guise of a friend who pushes and says, ‘“‘Go.’’3° 


355 Gen. R. XCV. 

356 Tbid.; Mid. Esther V1. 357 Gen. R. XXX. 

358 Gen. R. XX XIX. 

359 MHG. to Gen. 12.1 

300 Gen, R. XX XIX. 361 MHG. to Gen. 12.1. 
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The vagueness of the proposed destination was deliberate; it was 
a device whereby the obedience of Abraham would be all the 
more rewarded in that he departed without knowing where he 
was going.3 The call came out of God’s eagerness for the clean 
to depart out of unclean surroundings.%°3 Abraham was like a 
precious stone sifted from a pile of rubbish, or, like a vial of 
fragrant perfume uselessly lying unknown and unobserved in a 
corner of the house; at the divine call the vial, being moved, shed 
its fragrant aroma all over.3% 

Abraham was blessed by God as the father of nations; it is 
true that the (seventy) nations of the world derive from Noah, 
but the choice nation stemmed from Abraham.3° The blessing 
made a new creation out of Abraham.3® He was “‘inserted”’. into 
the Shemoneh Esre, even preceding God.3* 

The blessing extended to his associates. No one priced a cow 
in a transaction with Abraham without being blessed; ships at 
sea were saved on his behalf; even where ‘‘profane’’ wine was 
expensive, ‘‘kosher’’ wine was inexpensive; sick people whom 
Abraham visited immediately improved.3** That Gen. 12.2-3 uses 
the root gd/ three times and brk four times is a clear indication 
that the blessing pointed to the existence of three patriarchs and 
four matriarchs.3°° These seven mentions accord with the seven 
occurrences in Gen. 1 of kz tob.37° 

Abraham’s fame was such that coins depicting him and 
Sarah on one side, and Isaac and Rebekkah on the other, were 
widespread throughout the world.37* Abraham was not only a 
blessing (berakah), he was a spring (berekah) which purifies the 
impure.37? 


302 Gen. R. XX XIX. 
363 Num. R. XIX. 
304 Gen. R. XX XIX. 
365 Gen. R. XX XIX. 
306 Thid, 

307 [bid. The benediction 07738 1.9 precedes onan AND. 
368 Gen. R. XX XIX. 
369 Gen. R. XX XIX. 
370 Num. R. XI. 

3 Gen. R. XX XIX. 
372 Gen. R. XX XIX. 
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God transferred to Abraham His own prerogative to deliver 
blessings ;373 from Abraham stemmed the priests whose function 
it was to bless. 

The blessing of Abraham was a clear indication of the require- 
ment that one use the wine cup of blessing.374 Priests who bless 
others derive their own blessings from that which was given to 
Abraham;375 indeed, a priest who fails to bless others loses his 
share in the blessing of Abraham.37° God’s promise to curse those 
who cursed Abraham indicates God’s greater solicitude for the 
righteous than for Himself, for those who curse God are not 
cursed but only despised by fellowmen.377 One who curses the 
descendants of Abraham discovers that the curse reverts to 
him ;378 this was the experience of Balaam. 

The blessings acquired through Abraham by the nations of 
the world are an allusion to Ruth the Moabite and Naamah the 
Ammonite.37? The dew and the rain were the blessings given to 
the world through Abraham.3*° The blessings of the nations are 
not those of wealth, for in this they exceed Israel; it is that when 
trouble overtakes them, they can turn to Israel for relief.s** The 
entire world was blessed through Abraham and Sarah.3* 

The world derived its blessing from Abraham, but Abraham's 
blessing came directly from God.3*3 The full blessing of Abraham 
ensued after he had withstood ten severe trials. Scripture 
declares that God blessed Abrahams*s ba-kol (in everything). 
This means that his lack of a daughter was made good through 
the birth of a baby girl, named Ba-kol. His knowledge of astrology 


373 Tan. Lek. V. 374 Berakot 55a. 

375 Hullin 4ga. 

376 Sotah 38b. 

377 Gen. R. XX XIX. Derived from I Sam. 2.30. 

378 Tan. Balaq XII. 

379 Yebamot 63a. The exegesis relies on a play of words, equating brk, tc 
engraft, with brk to bless. 

380 Gen. R. XX XIX. 

38: Thid. 

38 Val. Shim. I, 169. 

383 Gen. R. LIX. 

384 Tan. Be-ha‘aloteka. XIII (Buber’s edition). 

385 Gen. 24.1 
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prompted all the nations of the world to come to his tent to await 
his words. Another view is that a precious stone suspended from 
Abraham’s neck brought immediate cure to any sick person who 
beheld it; after Abraham’s death the stone was suspended from 
a wheel of the sun’s chariot.3®° Other views interpret ba-kol to 
mean that Ishmael repented during Abraham’s lifetime, or that 
Esau’s rebellion was deferred until after Abraham’s death.3*? 
Still other views regard ba-kol as indicating that Abraham in this 
world received a foretaste of the world to come; or, that the evil 
inclination did not rule over him; or, that after death, worms 
‘did not consume his flesh.3*§ 

The blessing promised numerous offspring, and it was ful- 
filled when Israel came out of Egypt.3*® The land of Canaan was 
promised, and the promise was kept.3%° 

In another sense, Abraham was a blessing in that he taught 
his guests the blessing of Grace after the Meal.39! God made him 
a partner in the possession of the earth.3? This partnership gave 
Abraham authority, however, both over heavenly creations as 
well as earthly ones.3%3 It was such authority, transmitted, which 
enabled Joshua to make the sun stand still.3°! The possession of 
the heaven was fulfilled in the descendants’ inheritance of the 
Torah which came from heaven, while the heritage of the earth 
was their great number; and both of these heritages derived from 
Abraham’s piety.3% 

There was, in fact, no blessing which God omitted to confer 
upon Abraham: wisdom, understanding, knowledge, and intel- 
ligence; wealth and possessions; heaven and earth.3% 


386 B. B. 16b. 

387 Thid. 

388 Tbid., 17a. 

389 Num. R., XI. 

399 Mekilta, Bo, XVII. 

3 Gen. R. XLII. 

392 The view regards goneh shamayim wa-ares of Gen. 14.19 as alluding to 
Abraham as well as to God. 

393 Num. R. XIV. 

394 Tan. Ahare Mot. XIV. 

395 Mid. Prov. XIX. 

BF SVB Wille 
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c. His Virtues 


Abraham showed his obedience by departing from Haran imme- 
diately after the divine command, and, in taking Lot with him, 
obeyed beyond what was commanded.397 This, despite the fact 
that Lot was a hindrance.398 Abraham consumed no time in 
questions about his destination, or where he should lodge on the 
way, or in any such delaying questions.39® That famine overtook 
him as soon as he arrived in Canaan did not elicit rebellious 
complaints from him.4°° On being commanded to circumcise, he 
obeyed on the very same day.4** He obeyed promptly the com- 
mand to sacrifice Isaac.4°? He arose early to take Isaac to the 
binding, because he obeyed with gladness.*°3 He saddled the ass 
joyously.4°* The frame of mind of affection erases the aspect of 
burden, and though Abraham had plenty of servants, he himself 
saddled the ass.1°5 

The obedience conformed with his righteousness. He was 
the righteous man4*° summoned from the east.‘°7 The fact that 
he was tested proves his righteousness, for only the righteous are 
tried.4°° The foremost among righteous men,*°? he was the pro- 
genitor of the righteous.*’° He offered the strangers bread,*™* but 
actually gave them a banquet, for it is the custom of the righteous 
to promise little but do much. The verse,‘” ‘‘God is righteous 
with the righteous,”’ applies to Abraham.*3 That God prepares 


397 Gen. R. XLI. 

398 Gen. R. XLI. 

399 Mid. Psalms, CXIX, 3 (Buber’s edition, p. 489). 
ANGE. Reale 

4or Mid. Psalms CXII. 

402 Gen. R. LV. 

493 Mekilta, Beshalah, VI, t. 

404 Gen. R. LV. 

45 Gen. R. LV. 


406 Isa. 41.2. 407 Gen. R. II. 
408 Gen. R. LV. 

499 Cant. R. VIII. 

410 Thid. 

41 Gen. 18.2 ff. 4122 Ps, 18.26, 


433 Mid. Psalms XVIII. 
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rewards for the righteous, taking them from the wicked to bestow 
them, is proved by the wars of the kings, as a result of which 
Abraham took their possessions.4%4 As Abraham was righteous so 
would his descendants#s never lack thirty righteous men.4"° It is 
proved from Abraham that righteousness is a greater thing than 
repentance. Indeed, the greatness of righteousness lies in this, 
that it was in righteousness that Abraham was exalted.4%7 

Abraham’s faith was great, and it was the merit of that faith 
that enabled him to inherit both this world and the world to 
come.4*§ The faith of Abraham was great enough to induce God 
to split the Red Sea.479 Because of Abraham, Israel is spoken of 
as ‘‘the faithful, sons of the faithful.’’4° The Song of the Sea, 
sung in the faith, was sung through the merit of Abraham who 
had faith." The phrase, ‘‘pure in heart,’’4?? is a description of 
Abraham’s faith.*3 The faith which Israel lacked and for which 
Jeremiah chided them#4 was Abraham’s faith.475 

Humbly he described himself4° as a servant.4?7 It was this 
humility which prompted the angels to pause and visit him.‘?8 
Even in the hour in which God condescended to converse with 
him,4?2 Abraham retained his humility, for though God was ag- 
grandizing him, he termed himself dust and ashes.‘° Indeed, 
humility is a sign that one is a disciple of Abraham.‘3' Although 
he had been promised the entire land by God, nevertheless when 


414 Tan. Lek, VII. 

45 Gen. 15.5. 

46 Mid. Psalms V. Derived from the gematria of 77". 
417 Mid. Prov. V1. 

418 Mid. Prov. XIV. 

419 Mekilta, Beshalah, (II. 

420 Shab. 97a. 

TAS Tito, Skee, OIE. 422 Ps. 24.4, 
423 Mid. Psalms, XXIV. 

424 Jer. 5.3. 

5 Mid. Psalms CXIX. 

420 Gen. 18.3. 

427 Sifre, Wa-ethanan, X XVII. 

428 iTev. R. XI. 

#9 Gen. 18.23-27. 

439 FTullin 89a. 43t ARN XLII. 
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he wanted a burial ground he bought it. The verse, ‘I have 
exalted a lowly tree,’’433 is an allusion to Abraham who was 
exalted through his humility.434 He rejected the efforts of people 
to deify him.435 

Doubts occasionally troubled Abraham; his question, ‘How 
shall I know that I shall inherit?’’43° showed such doubt, and it 
was the cause of the punishment of Israel by the sojourn in 
Egypt.*87 God’s reassurance,‘3® ‘‘do not be afraid—’’ was occa- 
sioned by Abrahams’s fear that in the war of Gen. 14 he might 
have unwittingly slain a righteous man; or else he might have 
feared that the descendants of the slaughtered kings would attack 
him; God, however, was Abraham’s shield.439 Yet in every matter 
about which Abraham doubted, God made good the divine 
reassurances.*4° 

Abraham was a model of courtesy and propriety. He pitched 
Sarah’s tent before his own.447 On his return from Egypt he 
stopped at the inns he had lodged in on the way to Egypt to pay 
his bills.447 He kept his cattle muzzled so they would not graze 
on property not his own.‘ While Lot, careless of pollution, first 
invited the strangers to spend the night and then to wash, 
Abraham carefully invited them first to wash and then to lodge.44 
To avoid the gossip about Lot and his daughters he moved to 
Gerar.“45 He waited until he had married off Isaac before he 
wed Keturah.4#° 
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There is much that can be learned about proper conduct 
from his life and experience. It is right, if famine comes, for man 
to move.‘47 Travel lowers standards.448 A man who lowers himself 
becomes lowered in the eyes of the world.44? A man should have 
regard for the honor of his wife, since only on her account does 
blessing rest on his household.4s° Sexual irregularities bring 
plagues.‘5* It is advantageous to associate with the rich.45? One 
who chases after adultery ends up by feasting on his own flesh.493 
Quarrels lead to mortal dangers for the quarrelers.‘5+ It is better 
to have no descendants than to have evil ones.45 An inclination 
to sleepiness is the beginning of a man’s downfall.45° If one 
departs from a city, he should do so in the daytime.‘5?7 A joker 
is never believed, even when he is telling the truth.45® 


Abraham's hospitality was greater than Job’s, for while Job 
passively welcomed strangers, Abraham, though just recently 
circumcised, sat before his tent seeking them.45? He opened a 
“good door’’ to passers-by.4°° His tent was open on all sides, so 
that he could run in any direction to greet passers-by. The 
reception of guests is a greater thing than receiving the Sheki- 
nah.4 Actually it was nine, not three measures of fine meal 
which he bade Sarah use, and three calves, not just one.4°3 When 
the destruction of Sodom brought an end to wayfarers, Abraham 
moved southward. The ’eshel which Abraham planted at Beer- 
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sheba‘*s was a garden, according to one authority, designed to 
produce food for passers-by, but another authority insists that 
it was the storehouse for the food for wayfarers.4 Still another 
view regards the ’eshel as the abbreviation for okel (food), 
shetiyah (drink), and lewayyah (company).4*7 What generosity 
Lot showed was learned from Abraham.#°* 

But Abraham did more than bring strangers into his home, 
he brought them under the wings of the Shekinah.*°? The phrase 
used of Abraham, ‘‘he called in the name Yahwe,’’47° means 
that Abraham made converts.47! Abraham converted the children 
of the people rescued from the four kings.47? Abraham’s descen- 
dants were punished for Abraham’s failure to convert the parents 
of these.475 His circumcision came late in life so that circumcision 
should not be an obstacle to discourage proselytes.474* Abraham 
began his missionary work in Haran.475 The children whose 
mothers brought them reverently to be nursed by Sarah became 
proselytes.47° Abraham is regarded as the father of all proselytes, 
who are more precious than Israel which stood at Mount Sinai.477 
That Israel had a covenant does not make them more precious 
than proselytes, for the ‘“homeborn’’47® of Abraham also had a 
covenant.479 

Abraham at first wondered about circumcising himself, since 
some of his associates advised him against it, but his friend 
Mamre rebuked him for delaying.*8° The circumcision removed 
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Abraham’s only blemish, and thereafter he was perfect.4** He 
was circumcised before Isaac was born so that Isaac could issue 
from a holy source.#8? Circumcision preserved his virility.4%3 
Before Abraham was circumcised his visitors were human; after 
his circumcision it was God who visited him.‘*4 This visit4’5 was 
God’s visit to the sick Abraham, suffering the after-effects of 
his circumcision.#®° The father, if available, and no other, must 
circumcise the son.‘8?7 Abraham’s circumcision took place on 
Yom Kippur.488 

Abraham was a scrupulous observer of the commandments, 
and therefore God commanded him to depart from among the 
idolaters.489 Abraham observed all the commandments, including 
the law of the ‘erub of dishes.49° That he left his father behind in 
Haran was not an oversight, since God had freed him from the 
law of respect for one’s parents.49" He observed Passover.4? He 
heeded the rules of ritual purity, refusing to eat the cakes defiled 
by Sarah’s becoming menstruous.493 He practiced the giving of 
terumah.49* He knew and observed all the sacrifices.4#9> He was 
the first to tithe.49® He instituted the period of morning prayer.‘9” 
The law of the fringe and of the phylactery derives from him.4% 
When he was commanded to offer Isaac as a burnt sacrifice, 
Abraham protested that the offering required a priest; God 
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reminded him that he was a priest.499 The law that a mourner is 
exempt from reciting the sh’ma‘ is derived from Abraham.‘°° 
Abraham’s circumcision was only the crowning observance of an 
already full observance of the commandments.‘ Abraham’s 
observance of the law of ‘omer merited his inheriting the land of 
Canaan.’* The law that a man should divorce his childless wife 
after ten years is hinted at in Gen. 15.3.5°3 Abraham observed 
all the commandments cheerfully.5°* Because Abraham ‘‘did”’ all 
the Torah before it was actually come into the world he was 
rewarded with possessions in his youth and hope in his old age.5°5 


d. The Testing of Abraham 


Abraham was tested ten times.5°° In none of these was he found 
wanting. The tests prove Abraham’s righteousness, for God tests 
only the righteous.5°? The binding of Isaac was equal to all the 
other tests.5° The manner of the enjoining of this last test, with 
uncertainty as to whether Ishmael or Isaac was meant, was for 
the purpose of increasing the trial and of increasing Abraham’s 
reward.5°? Abraham did not want an eleventh test.5"° 
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e. The Rewards to Abraham 


God rewarded Abraham for each footstep.5" Abraham inherited 
both this world and the future world.*? While God rewarded 
Abraham with material things in this world, his true reward 
awaited him in the world to come.53 Abraham despised rewards 
from men,54 and it was for that reason that rewards from God 
were prepared for him.%5 His rewards surpassed even those of 
the angels.5?° 


f. The Rewards to Israel 


Great and numerous as were the rewards to Abraham himself, 
they are exceeded by the rewards made to Israel on behalf of 
Abraham. Each of the ten trials which he withstood resulted in 
some miracle for his descendants.**7 The ten plagues of Egypt 
were a reward for the ten trials, and Abraham’s descendants 
escaped these ten plagues.5"8 

Because Abraham bowed to the three visitors, kings bowed 
to his descendants.5!9 Because Abraham served the visitors well, 
God served Israel in the same measure.’?® When Abraham ran 
towards the visitors, blood dripped from him, since he had been 
circumcised but three days before; therefore God gave his des- 
cendants two means of evoking divine mercy: the blood of the 
Passover and the blood of circumcision.’! The water which 
Abraham gave to the visitors became the waters” given to his 
descendants in the wilderness.5*3 The meal prepared by Abraham 
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was greater than the banquet of, Solomon.s*4 Everything that 
Abraham did for the visitors was done in reward to Israel; what 
Abraham himself did, God himself rewarded, and what Abraham 
did through an accessory, God did through an emissary. Abraham 
ran to the cattle5*5 so that God sent the quail.s*° The curd and 
milks?7 became the manna rained from heaven.5?8 As Abraham 
stood by the visitors under the tree,5*9 so God stood over the 
rock at Horeb.53° As Abraham accompanied the angels,53t God 
accompanied Israel out of Egypt.53? 

Because Abraham left Ur at 75, Israel was saved by Esther 
when she was 75.533 Haman was hanged on a high tree because 
Abraham stood under a tree.534 

Because Abraham described himself as dust and ashes*s5 Israel 
was rewarded with the commandments of the red heifer and 
the law of Sotah.ss° 

As God visited Abraham while he was sitting,37 so God 
goes from house of learning to house of learning to bless 
Abraham’s infant descendants who are sitting (and studying the 
Torah).538 

Because Abraham fought the kings at night,539 God redeemed 
his children on the same night, Passover.54° As God spoke to 
Abraham, “‘I’’ (am thy shield), so, in the ten commandments, 
He began “‘I”’ (am the Lord thy God).54 
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g. The Merit of Abraham 


The visitors who went to Sodom did so in merit of Abraham, 
and not in the merit of Lot.5 Lot himself was saved through 
Abraham's merit.5#3 It was the merit of Abraham which permitted 
the daughters of Lot to conceive.s4 

The pitcher of water which Abraham gave Hagar remained 
full no matter how much was drunk, through the merit of 
Abraham, until the time that Hagar began to worship an idol 
in the desert.545 Hagar’s prayer was heard through the merit of 
Abraham.*4° The merit which provided a well for Hagar abided 
to provide a well for Abraham’s descendants.°547 

In Abraham’s merit, the children of Israel were given the 
laws of the fringe and the phylacteries, the tabernacle, and the 
animal sacrifices.54* Indeed, Yom Kippur and the three festivals 
were a reward on his behalf.s49 

Abraham’s cleaving of the wood55° cleaved the Red Sea for 
his descendants.55* That he used a knife (from the root ’ak/) is 
the merit through which food (from the same root) is provided 
for his descendants.5s? 

The merit of Abraham made Aaron eligible to enter the 
Holy of Holies.%3 

Abraham’s merit made his intercessory prayers effective. The 
cure of Abimelech was effected in this way.5*4 He is the first who 
prayed on behalf of another.555 Worship brings its reward; it 
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saved Isaac at the time of the Binding.55° Abraham instituted 
the morning prayers.557 Abraham’s reward for praying on behalf 
of Abimelech’s sterility was that Abraham’s barrenness ceased 
even before Abimelech’s.%** Abraham ‘“‘prayed’’ between Bethel 
and Ai,559 and it is therefore well for a man to pray before trouble 
overtakes him, for Abraham’s prayers saved his descendants 
there.5°° He accomplished his conquest of the kings not by means 
of weapons but by prayers and supplications.5** Abraham’s 
“raising of his hand’’s was an act of prayer.5% 

Abraham’s merit was used by Joseph.s% Daniel’s prayers® 
was answered through the merit of Abraham.5 Through Abra- 
ham’s merit, Isaac was blessed with five things: beauty, strength, 
wealth, wisdom, and years.‘°7 His merit led to the Exodus,5% 
and to the singing of the Song of the Sea.5°? Through his merit 
the Shekinah comes to the Temple.s7° Through Abraham, Israel 
merited the Priestly Benediction.57! 

Just as the Binding of Isaac was Abraham’s greatest test, so 
was it the source of the greatest merit to Abraham’s descendants. 
The recollection of it would evoke God’s mercy for Abraham’s 
descendants.5”? The sounding of the ram’s horn on Rosh Hasha- 
nah would bring release to his descendants from the clutches of 
sin, and they would be redeemed ultimately from subjection to 
other nations through the horn.573 When God sent an angel to de- 
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stroy Jerusalem,574 He saw the ‘“‘blood of the Binding of Isaac’’ 
and repented.s75 In a period of fast, there is added to the Shemoneh 
‘Esre, among six additional benedictions, this blessing: ‘‘May 
He Who answered Abraham on Mount Moriah answer you.’’s7 
Abraham reminded God of the ‘Akedah at the time of the de- 
struction of the Temple.s77 Abraham prayed to God that the 
merit of the Binding be valid for future generations.578 


h. The Prophet 


God made many revelations to Abraham. He conversed with 
him both in speech and in visions, whereas with other prophets 
God conversed in either one or the other, but not in both.s79 
Abraham inferred from astrological devices that he would be 
childless; God rebuked him for this, commanding him to be a 
prophet and not an astrologer.5*° God lifted Abraham up to 
heaven, and showed him the streets there.5* 

God revealed to Abraham the conquests by the Babylonians, 
the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans. He revealed to him 
the princes both of Israel and of the nations; he showed him the 
hostility of nations to each other. He showed him the place 
where the great Sanhedrin would sit.5*? He showed him Gehenna, 
the Revelation on Sinai, and the Temple.5*3 He revealed to him 
the Crossing of the Red Sea.5*4 While one authority believes 
that Abraham was shown only this world, another insists that 
he was shown the world to come.5*s Similarly, the view is ex- 
pressed that he was shown only those matters which were to 
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take place up to the time of the.Exodus from Egypt, but it is 
averred, to the contrary, that he was shown the future even 
beyond the Exodus.5* 

A prophet, he knew that Abimelech would not harm Sarah.s*7 
He knew that Rebekkah would be born,5** and he knew what 
would occur to Eliezer at Laban’s.5*® He journeyed to the site 
of the Temple.5°° God revealed to Abraham not only the Temple 
but the order of sacrifices to be offered there.5* 


i. The Sage 


Abraham is the man whom wisdom makes stronger than seven 
rulers;59? Abraham was the wisest man in the generations from 
Noah to Abraham.593 It is he who is alluded to as the sage;5™ 
the sage whose wisdom endures‘ is Abraham.5% 


j. Abraham's Seed 


In conformity with the biblical promise, the seed of Abraham 
was numerous. The offspring of Abraham and Keturah replaced 
those swept away in the flood.597 Despite the efforts of Pharaoh, 
his descendants numbered at the time of the Exodus six hundred 
thousand.*°8 The true seed of Abraham is that which arose 
through Isaac, and not through Ishmael.599 More specifically, 
part of Isaac’s descendants (that is, excluding the offspring of 
Esau) are the true descendants of Abraham.*°° The true seed 
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are only those who believe in the existence of two worlds, this 
world and the future world.°** The true seed of Abraham are 
only those, who like Abraham, beget offspring.°°? The true seed 
of Israel are only the circumcised.°°s 


k. Abraham’s Old Age 


Abraham was greatly blessed in his old age. Because Abraham 
had advanced the cause of God, he merited this old age which 
is an imitation of God’s eternity.°4 The crown of glory®’s which 
is the mark of the hoary head is derived from the experience of 
Abraham.°*® The marks of old age did not exist until Abraham’s 
time; they were the result of a request Abraham made so that 
people could distinguish between him and Isaac.°°? He evoked the 
praise of his fellowmen, being known in the gates.°°® He sat in 
the Academy (of elders) which existed from the earliest days.°9 
His old age was proof that he acquired wisdom.*® The marks of 
old age and the respect these elicited were the rewards, trans- 
cending gold and silver, which Abraham’s righteousness won 
for him.%! While some acquire the characteristics of old age 
without the actual count of days, and some acquire the total 
of days without the marks of old age, Abraham acquired both.*? 
In his old age he received a foretaste of the world to come.% 
His virility did not forsake him in his old age. As a reward 
Ishmael repented in Abraham’s old age.%5 
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1. The Death of Abraham 


At Abraham’s death the great among the nations of the world 
declared that the world had lost its guide and helmsman.*” He 
went into the future world, a glimpse of which had previously 
been given to him.*? He was joined there by Isaac and Jacob 
and by their righteous descendants.** He continues his activity 
in the future world; he sits at the gate of Hell and permits no 
circumcised Jew to enter. Those, however, who have sinned 
very much have their ‘“‘foreskins’’ restored by Abraham, by 
grafting on foreskins taken from babes who died before their 
eighth day; thereby the sinners enter Hell, and Abraham saves 
the babes.*9 His capacity as an intercessor endures for many 
generations. 


The rabbinic literature reads back into the career of the 
patriarch its own interests and concerns. Abraham observes the 
written Torah and the Oral Torah. He sits in an Academy 
learning halakot. He gives tithes; he prays. He travels to the 
site of the Temple; he teaches the Grace after the Meal. The 
originator of faith in the true God, he abides in that faith against 
persecuting idolators. 

His sagacity is great; he is a source of gnomic wisdom, and 
he conducts himself in accord with the amenities and with high 
standards of courtesy. He is not without imperfections, and he 
makes errors; he rises to greatness without losing his humanity. 

Abraham is depicted in such terms that were one to be a 
perfect imitator of Abraham, he would thereby be conforming 
to the highest of rabbinic standards and be an executor of 
rabbinic laws. To the rabbis, one might say, Abraham is a rabbi. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


ABRAHAM IN PHILO’S WRITINGS 


Troublesome problems in methodology inhere in any effort to 
give an exposition of Philonic thought.! These are occasioned by 
the character of Philo’s treatises, with their rapid shifts of figures 
and even of subject matter, and with their frequent apparently 
inconsistent and occasionally contradictory terms or even no- 
tions. In the present instance, an immediate problem stems from 
what might be described as Philo’s double approach to Scripture, 
namely his use of what he terms the literal and the allegorical. 

The difficulty is that Philo himself gives us such a division, 
but he is by no means rigid about the division, and the commen- 
tator who would separate these strands too sharply can find 
himself doing inadvertent injustice to Philo’s thought. To antic- 
ipate a distinction discussed in detail below, there is a literal 
Abraham in Philo and there is an allegorical Abraham. The 
literal Abraham is the historical character of the simple biblical 
account, though by no means a character of such’ simplicity in 
Philo; it is the Abraham who migrated from Chaldea, to Haran, 
and then to Palestine, who was the husband of Sarah; who 
rescued Lot; who begot Ishmael and Isaac; and who ultimately 
passed away in good old age. The allegorical Abraham is the 
historical character who abandoned pantheistic materialism and 
went on to the cognition of the true God by a process of freeing 
his soul from domination by the body. Philo inherited both of 
these Abrahams and he propagated them both. Yet, while he 
himself distinguishes between them, he cannot present his literal 
Abraham in a treatise such as De Abrahamo without the intrusion 
of allegorical overtones which are in some instances merely 
nuances while in others they are direct statements. We shall 
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see that Philo begins one passage in this treatise as ‘‘allegory,”’ 
but terminates it as though it had been “‘literal,’’ and he then 
proceeds to allegorize an already allegorized incident. Accor- 
dingly, the literal Abraham is in several ways more than only 
a recasting of biblical narratives. 

Next, the allegorical Abraham is also a number of related 
and associated matters: It is the ‘‘figure for the good mind,” 
a peg on which Philo suspends his quasi-philosophical inferences 
from the Scriptural text. Again, the allegorical Abraham is the 
figure for any good mind, for Philo’s own mind, or for the mind 
of the historical patriarch. This ‘‘figure’’ varies from being a 
type to being an individual. Where it is a type, the specific 
‘‘Abraham”’ can be de-emphasized to the point of disappearance, 
as when Philo discussed with some philosophical objectivity the 
logos tomeus, or the value of the encyclia, or the nature of ecstasis. 
But these discussions obtain their relevance for Philo by their 
association, however tenuous it may be in context, with the 
allegorical Abraham. 

A large portion of Philo’s writings are given over to objective 
explanations of the ‘‘type.’’ But Philo goes considerably beyond 
the objectivity of explanation; he portrays the historical Abra- 
ham as the individual who experienced these explained abstrac- 
tions vividly and intimately. That is to say, Philo not only tells 
us what, for example, ecstasis was, he also tells us that Abraham 
underwent it. The literal Abraham can be described as the record 
of Abraham’s “‘body’’; the allegorical Abraham is Philo’s account 
of the progress and destiny of Abraham’s soul. 

The methodological problem involved in the allegorical Abra- 
ham is that some passages both explain philosophical ideas and 
utilize these in a ‘“‘spiritual biography” of Abraham; but some 
passages state only one aspect explicitly, leaving the other 
aspect to be inferred. Initially I set out to arrange the philosoph- 
ical explanations in some reasonable order, and | proposed 
thereafter to fit the individual into that series of explanations. 
I found myself presenting a series of vignettes from Philo’s 
thought in a manner that has ultimately seemed as unnecessary 
as it was pedestrian. These philosophical explanations fit in with 
the entire body of Philonic explanations; indeed, they coincide 
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with and overlap them. Philo explains the body, the senses, the 
mind, the encyclia, and other matters in contexts unrelated to 
Abraham. The exodus of Israel from Egypt, for example, requires 
Philo to parallel and duplicate in that ‘‘spiritual’’ journey many 
of the matters he touches upon in the history of Abraham. 
Since my task is not primarily to reproduce the totality of 
Philonic thought,? but Philo’s conception of Abraham, I have 
determined to present the allegorical Abraham as the experience 
of the individual, and to present in annotation the relevant 
explanations associated with the type. I am not satisfied that 
I have eliminated all repetitiousness. Philo’s manner precludes 
success, no matter how zealously the commentator tries. 

Still another problem in methodology has been that of ar- 
ranging the allegorical material. A verse by verse sequence of the 
germane passages in Genesis does not yield a cumulative picture. 
For while Philo does utilize a number of verses in a series for 
individual treatises such as Heres or Migratio, or in some portions 
of Quaestiones in Genesin, he by no means binds himself to the 
biblical sequence. For Philo the culmination of the religious 
experience is the ‘‘vision of God’’; this culmination ensues for 
a sage who goes beyond the encyclia into true philosophy and 
virtue. Philo interprets passages in Gen. 12 and Gen. 15 to prove 
that Abraham had this culminating experience; but he utilizes 
Gen. 16 (Hagar as the encyclia) as a preparatory and preliminary 
matter. Similarly, Keturah (the sense of smell) appears virtually 
at the end of the biblical portion on Abraham, Gen. 25, and 
Philo interprets Keturah, as we shall see, as an early stage which 
Abraham passed beyond. 

Philo plucks his verses, individually or in a series, from 
whatever chapter these chance to occur in, and he brings them, 
regardless of the biblical position or context, into congruency 
with his predetermined purpose. Therefore, there was little to 
gain from presenting the allegorical Abraham in the biblical 
sequence. 


2 The Abraham material alone touches on virtually every problem in 
Philo. I have no intention here of recapitulating what Wolfson, Drummond, 
and Bréhier have done. 
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I present the allegorical material, instead, as a range of 
matters in what seems to me to be true to Philo’s use and intent. 
I have found a Philonic device, his interpretation of Gen. 15.9, 
helpful in arranging the allegorical material, in that it has 
enabled me to use subdivisions of Philo’s rather than some 
arbitrary arrangement of my own. 

One final item, an understanding of which may perhaps give 
cohesiveness and clarity to the inevitable reflection in my own 
exposition of Philo’s discursiveness, tergiversations, and crotch- 
ets. To begin with an example, | have frequent occasion in the 
footnotes to comment that Lot is at times Abraham at a stage 
in his development, yet at other times a figure in contrast with 
Abraham. Such a disparity in treatment does not result from 
any genuine inconsistency in Philo but rather, it seems to me, 
from his over-all conception of Scripture. While it has been 
frequently noted that Philo tells us over and over again that 
the allegory of Scripture is the record of the progress of the Soul,3 
and commentators have noted this facet in strands or sections 
of Philo’s writings, I have seen nowhere any effort to depict 
the significance of Scripture as a totality to Philo.4 


3 See Bréhier, 45 ff. for the relevant passages. 

4 Virtually all the commentators, Drummond, Kennedy, Wolfson, etc., 
content themselves with noting that Philo reads ‘‘Greek philosophy”’ into OT. 
Ergo, most commentators search and research the philosophical problems 
raised by Philo’s exegesis. The by-product is that all too often the commen- 
tators, as for example Wolfson, give us what was latent in Philo’s mind, but 
abstain from recreating and interpreting Philo’s direct and avowed intent. All 
too little attention has been paid to the essentially Philonic in Philo’s writings, 
namely, his religious experience and orientation and his exhortation to his 
readers to practice religion! Bréhier, it would seem to me, is the nearest of the 
general commentators to state the quintessence of Philo; but there is a margin 
of difference between, on the one hand, what Philo sees im Scripture, and, on 
the other hand, what Philo sees Scripture as. Goodenough says many per- 
ceptive and enlightening things that touch on the matter, but these are found 
in various sections of his By Light, Light, with the result that they are not 
quickly seen as a totality. My effort to portray the forest rather than the 
various trees owes a debt primarily to Goodenough. But the forest remains 
undepicted as far as.I know in the scholarly writings. 

Goodenough has written on Abraham in his By Light, Light, Chapter 5, 
“Enos, Enoch, Noah, and Abraham,” and in An Introduction to Philo Judaeus, 
especially pp. 187-189. Professor Goodenough is my mentor in Philonic 
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I have treated this matter in an as yet unpublished papers 
and I shall here give only a brief resumé. 

Philo sees in Scripture the experience of every man. In its 
literal sense it dealt with ancient times, events and personalities; 
allegory, however, makes Scripture the record of the unfolding 
experience of the reader.® 

The original Adam (of Gen. 1.27) was a heavenly creation, 
and unmixed with material things. He is the rational, pre- 
existent soul. This soul becomes mixed with clay from the earth 
when God “fashions” the earthy Adam of Gen. 2.7. There is 
joined to him Eve, sense-perception; but the serpent, pleasure, 
intrudes to divert man from lofty obligations into harmful ones. 
Man (mind) thereupon is quite different in his individual earthy 
state from what pure, generic mind was before it became mixed 
with body (in birth), and the mind intent on salvation must there- 
fore free itself of the encumbrance of the body so as to regain its 
pristine immaterial purity. Every man spends his babyhood 
in pursuing the vices of the body, Egypt; later he encounters 
the vices of adolescence, Canaan. It is then that he has to make 
his choice whether to remain in body, as did the king of Egypt; 
or whether to be foolish, as was Abimelech the king of the 
Philistines; or to depart from senses and passions, as the good 
man does. At this stage of cheice every man faces the contra- 
dictory tendencies and therefore he wavers like Lot, inclining 
partly to what is good and partly to what is evil. 


studies, and I owe him many debts. The figure of Abraham is not central in 
his studies as it is in the present manuscript of mine, and consequently my 
exposition, however derivative, is fuller and also diverges at points. 

5 “The Authority of the Bible for Philo’”’ read at the Week of Work of the 
National Council on Religion in Higher Education, Meadville, Pa., August, 1952: 
See Judaism IV (1955), I, pp. 47-57. 

6 I recognize the proximity of these words to the “religious existentialist” 
interpretation, made somewhat fashionable by the wide interest in Kirke- 
gaard. I have not yet seen G. Kuhlmann’s Theologia naturalis bei Philon und 
bei Paulus (Neutestamentliche Forschungen, Heft 7, 1930), which Volker, 43, 
sneers at, in that it appears to make Philo the outstanding representative of 
modern existentialism, ‘‘der mit scharfem Blicke bereits alle Probleme des 
Jahres 1930 kannte.’’ It is, of course, essential for a case not to be overstated; 
I ascribe to Philo a kind of ‘‘existentialism,’’ but that is far removed from 
making him a disciple of modern Protestant theologians. 
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The soul, or mind, which is to progress, goes through three 
stages on its march to perfection. Initially he must have hope, 
Enos. Next, he must have repentance, Enoch, the abandonment 
of his previous ways. Thereupon he has arrived at the stage 
of rest or tranquility, which is Noah. At this stage his mind is 
righteous, if weighed by a standard which is less than truly 
exalted. 

To press on towards perfection, each mind has natural 
endowments, which number three, and which are present in 
every perfectible mind, though in varying degrees. They are, 
respectively, the ability to be taught (Abraham), natural virtue 
(Isaac) and perfection attained through practice (Jacob). 

The perfection through being taught involves the departure 
from error and from adolescent vice for a sojourn in the univer- 
sity education, the ‘‘encyclical studies,” Hagar. At that stage 
the mind being less than perfect can produce only sophistry 
(Ishmael). Progressing beyond factual knowledge the mind 
comes upon Sarah, “‘wisdom”’ or ‘‘virtue.’’ But man does not 
achieve his own happiness; it is a gift to man from God, born 
out of man’s virtue; hence God sows seeds in Sarah who bears 
the offspring, joy (Isaac), to man. 

Isaac, natural perfection, mates with Rebekkah, constancy. 
Jacob, the practicer, marries Leah, ‘‘virtue attained through 
toil’ (out of whom God produces offspring, individual virtues). 
Laban, ‘“‘brightness,’’ the way of thinking governed by the 
senses, has no real understanding of the proper sequence in the 
attainment of virtue, and insists that Jacob must marry Leah 
even before Jacob has gone beyond Rachel, “superficiality.” 
Jacob bears Dan, “distinguishing,” out of Bilhah, ‘‘swallowing,”’ 
sustaining life. Zilpah (‘‘walking mouth’’) is the power of proper 
and correct expression of thoughts. Man must migrate with all 
his capacities from the area of the ‘“‘senses,’’ Haran, as Jacob 
fled from Laban, to become metamorphosed from the ‘‘practicer”’ 
into Israel, ‘‘seer of God.” 

Every perceptive man can see in the experiences of the 
patriarchs reflections in himself of the use and development of 
his innate capacities. By following their example, he can come 
to perfection, that is, he can live on the level of pure mind, 
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unencumbered by the body. Indeed he can live on the level of 
the divine mind, the Logos. 

It is the experience of some men who, having attained to 
such perfection, abandon the concern with heavenly matters 
and turn to the lowly human affairs, as did Joseph. Insofar as 
Joseph had attained perfection, he had the qualities of the 
statesman, but his concern with mundane matters made him 
from time to time the objectionable ‘‘politician.’’ Each of us 
who deals with human affairs descends from heavenly matters 
to earthly ones. 

The man who is able to marshall his gifts of teaching, nature, 
and practice is able to live on the level of ‘‘right reason.’’ Such 
a level is that of Moses, who is the symbol of pure thought. 
Related to Moses, though lower, is his brother Aaron, “‘uttered 
thought.”’ The cult practices of Judaism are the level of Aaron, 
a lower mystery, attained through the observance and execution 
of the literal laws of Scripture. But for the perfect soul, these 
laws are not as much requirements as they are exhortations. 
They are copies of the law of nature and are in conformity with 
that law. Hence, the literalist who observes the requirements 
of Judaism is automatically acting in conformity with nature. 
But if a man penetrates to the level of Moses, then he knows 
the deeper significance of the enacted laws, and, accordingly, 
he is living not by laws but by ‘‘nature’’ itself. 

The patriarchs and Moses are the exemplars of living by 
nature. The enacted, specific laws are the tool through which 
man can either consciously or unconsciously live by the higher 
law. That is, the Bible is the vehicle by which man, a mixture 
of body and soul, can gain salvation; he can escape the domi- 
nation of the body, for which the enacted laws provide the 
formula, and ultimately live by divine reason itself. Indeed, 
through God’s grace he may from time to time receive the vision 


of God.? 


71 think it has not been noted that there is a clear intimation of all the 
above in Philo’s Exposition. Opificio deals with Creation and with the two 
Adams; De Abrahamo presents the triad, Enos, Enoch, and Noah as prepar- 
atory to the patriarchs, before concentrating on Abraham. The treatises on 
Isaac and Jacob are lost. The next treatise, Joseph, deals with the problems of 
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From the standpoint that the biblical materials are the 
experience, actual or potential, items otherwise enigmatic become 
intelligible. Thus, Philo mentions his own desire to be mated 
with Sarah (wisdom). He exhorts those of us who read him 
(and he writes with exhortatory imperatives) to abandon Chaldea 
and migrate to the wilderness. 

In our context, the methodological problem is that such 
exhortations to us or attestations of his personal experience 
become intermingled with his exegetical exposition of the bib- 
lical personalities. At every opportunity Philo may not state 
that it was his allegorical Abraham who married Hagar, the 
“encyclical studies’’; he may do no more than tell what transpires 
when he, or one of us who reads him, ‘‘marries’’ her. In assembling 
my material on Abraham I have attempted to abstain from going 
beyond Philo’s own utterances; but very often there are passages 
in which the ‘‘Abraham-type”’ is so vividly implicit in Philo 
that it has not seemed to me straining too much to make it 
explicit. 

Moreover, the point of departure for such material in Philo 
is some verse or sequence of verses in the chapters in which the 
Bible portrays Abraham. Accordingly, even where Philo does 
not always specifically mention Abraham, such Philonic passages 
have a relevance for us in that they can illuminate what Philo 
saw in the verses which in the Bible deal with Abraham. 

After I present the literal and the allegorical Abraham as 
separate aspects, I discuss the relationship between them. I find 
this necessary not only as a logical procedure, but as a corrective 
of whatever inadvertent distortion can result from a too-rigid 
separation of the two. 

Thereafter I discuss the religious import of Abraham to 
Philo. I show that Abraham is an exemplar of the religious 
mystic who rises above sense and body into communion with 
God. Abraham is one of Philo’s proofs that the Philonic formula 
for true religious living, by metaphysical reality, is not only 
feasible, but that it was accomplished in history. 


human affairs. Next come the treatises on Moses, ensued by the Decalogue 
and the four treatises on The Special Laws. 
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Finally, I conclude that the Philonic Abraham owes few 
debts, if any, to the rabbinic Abraham, or to the various Abra- 
hams of the extra-canonical writings. I conclude, also, that the 
connection between Philo’s Abraham and the Abraham of the 
earlier hellenistic Jews is very tenuous, and distinguished more 
by differences than by sporadic and superficial similarity.® 


II 


The primary source for the literal Abraham is the treatise 
De Abrahamo. (This treatise is part of the Exposition and is 
often confused by students with De Migratione Abrahamt1, which 
is part of the Allegory.) 

There is a little material in Quaestiones in Genesin, but 
Philo’s typical treatment there is to state that the literal meaning 
is obvious, and he therefore proceeds immediately to the Alle- 
gorical. This section of our study deals primarily with De 
Abrahamo, and we will presently revert to it as our main interest. 

A summary passage in Vzrt. gives us Philo’s view of Abraham 
succinctly. Though Abraham’s ancestors were men of guilt, 
Abraham’s own life is worthy of emulation® and full of good 
report. Though the son of an astrologer, whose creed is that 
there is no originating cause outside what we perceive by the 


8 The literature most frequently cited in this section is as follows: Good- 
enough, By Light, Light; Wolfson, Philo, two vols.; Bréhier, Les idées philo- 
sophiques et religieuses de Philon; Drummond, Philo Judaeus; or, the Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion; Colson and 
Whitaker, Philo (Loeb Classical Series) I-IX (Colson alone for VI-IX); and 
Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews. | cite these only by the author. 

9 A clear expression of an item frequently hinted at is Knox’s notice that 
in Philo Abraham is an exemplar of the proselyte who voluntarily abandoned 
astrology in favor of the truth. See ‘“Abraham and the Quest for God,’’ HTR 
XXVIII (1939) 55-60. A note of my own, ““Abraham’s Knowledge of the Exis- 
tence of God,” HTR (XLIV) (1951) 137-139 suggests only a slight modifica- 
tion of Knox’s thesis which I hold to be sound. The motif, frequent in rab- 
binic literature, that Abraham was the great missionary, is lacking in Philo. 
Disparities in time and the danger of comparing the one Philo with the many 
rabbis inhibit a facile generalization; one might tentatively suggest that, with 
respect to proselytism, for the rabbis Abraham is the missionary par excel- 
lence, while for Philo he is the significant “‘convert.”’ 
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senses, Abraham perceives that there is nothing more grievous 
to the nobility of the soul than that knowledge of secondary 
things should lead to the ignoring of the One, the Primal. This 
perception, along with divine inspiration, induces Abraham to 
leave his native country, his race, and his paternal home. He 
knows that if he stays, the delusions of the polytheistic creed 
will stay within him and render it impossible for him to discover 
the One God. But if he moves, the delusion will move out of 
his mind, and the false creed will be replaced by truth. At the 
same time he yearns to know God, and this yearning is fanned 
up by divine injunctions. With these to guide his steps, he goes 
forth, never faltering in his ardor to seek for the One, nor does 
he pause until he receives clearer visions.t? Abraham is properly 
spoken of as the first to believe in God," for he first grasped 
a firm and unswerving conception that there is one Cause 
above all.” 

There are two classes of men, some earth-born, and some 
heaven-born. Men of God are those who refuse to accept mem- 
bership in the commonwealth of the cosmos. Abraham is such 
a man of heaven, who rises from the world to a better state, to 
the commonwealth of ideas which are imperishable and incor- 
poreal. He is himself a man of God. 

Respecting De Abrahamo, its form was recognized by 
Priessnig** as hellenistic. Priessnig terms the treatise an edifying 
theological biography, and he finds it in accord with the literary 
conventions of the period.’4 Philo uses a topical arrangement; 


10 Virt, 211-215. The passage is a good example of Philo’s merging of the 
literal and the allegorical. Abraham leaves Chaldea; Abraham leaves astrol- 
ogy; departure from the literal Chaldea ensures departure from astrology. 

Based on Gen. 15.6. 

1 Vart., 216. 

13 Gig. 58-61. 

sa “Die literarische Form der Patriarchenbiographien des Philon von 
Alexandrien,’”’ MGWJ, LXXIII (1929), 143 ff. 

‘4 Wendland had antecendently shown that Philo’s literary form was 
similar to the Cynic and Stoic writings, ‘Philo und die kynisch-stoische 
Diatribe,” in Wendland, Paul und Kern, Otto, Beitrdége zur Geschichte der 
Griechischen Philosophie und Religion, 1895. Wolfson, recognizing this hel- 
lenistic influence, would nevertheless assert the ‘‘native Jewish midrashic”’ 
character of Philo’s writing; I, 95-96. Wolfson’s remarks may be appropriate 
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he departs from the biblical order and presents his Abraham 
in a series of episodes at variance with the biblical sequence.'4# 

The topics, as Philo presents them (after a lengthy introduc- 
tion ##1-59) are Abraham’s piety, ##62-80; his perfection in 
wisdom, ##81-88; the reward of his piety, ##89-98; his hospi- 
tality, a by-product of his piety, ##114-132; his greatest act 
of piety, the sacrifice of Isaac, ##167—207. So far Philo has been 
discussing Abraham’s relation to God. His topics now turn to 
relations with men: his justice, ##208-216; his courage in war, 
##217-244; his cultivation of moderation, ##245-261; and finally, 
his faith ##262-273. The human qualities are discussed, as 
Goodenough puts it,‘5 in terms of the Greek four great cardinal 
virtues, justice, courage, self-control, and wisdom. 

These, however, are matters of form, and not of content. 
It would not be impossible that the form of a treatise be helle- 
nistic and the content Pharisaic Jewish. Such, however, is by 
no means the case. The content of De Abrahamo, and indeed, 
the Abraham explicit literally or implicit allegorically, through- 
out Philo’s writings is thoroughly hellenized. Apologetic motifs,’ 


to the Allegory and to QG and QE. Abr. and the other treatises of the Exposi- 
tion, however, are not in form midrashic homilies based on verses of the Bible, 
but rather topical treatises dissociated from a single verse or group of verses. 
The hellenistic form of De Abrahamo does not seem to me to be open to 
question. 

14a Philo hearkens back to the Biblical passages in this order: Gen. 12.1-9; 
Gen.11.26-32; Gen. 18; Gen. 12.10-20; Gen. 18; Gen. 19; Gen. 22; Gen. 13; 
Gen. 14; Gen. 16; Gen. 23; Gen. 15; Gen. 24; and Gen. 26. 

13 By Light, Light, 142. Philo seems, however, to replace ‘prudence’ with 
“faith” in this tractate. On Abraham’s prudence, see QG IV,3, based on 
Gen. 18.2. 

16 This is pointed out adequately in the standard works on apologetics 
by Giidemann, Krieger and Friedlander. The recent denial by Tscherikover 
(in nb jan 7DD, 139-160) is not only too sweeping, but also rests on some 
confusion. Were it as Tscherikover believes, that Hellenistic-Jewish writers 
were writing only for Jews, that would still leave untouched the issue of the 
presence of apologetic motifs. Granted that the captious critics to whom 
Philo replies in De Abrahamo about the Binding of Isaac are from within the 
Jewish community, as I myself believe, the only difference this makes is in 
our awareness of towards whom the apologetics is directed. I see very little 
substance derivable from the supposedly radical revision which Tscherikover 
proposes. 
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as nuances and overtones, are by.no means unknown in Philo’s 
works, but Abraham is not a different character in De Abrahamo 
(possibly written for non-Jews) from the Abraham of the 
Allegory (written, probably, for Jews). The conception of Ab- 
raham is so consistent and so integral in Philo’s view of the 
Bible that it is impossible to regard his Abraham as having, in 
De Abrahamo, a hellenistic garb for a judiciously selected 
apologetic occasion. Philo’s Abraham is consistently clothed in 
the hellenistic wardrobe which Philo here provides, and these 
clothes are everywhere tailored to Philo’s essential views, and 
not to a special presentation for Gentiles. 

For Philo, as for Paul and for the rabbis, a fundamental 
problem regarding Abraham is the relationship between Abra- 
ham, the ancestor, and the descendant, Moses, and his Law. 
If Moses’ Law was the divine law, how could Abraham (and the 
other patriarchs) have flourished without it? The rabbis solve 
the problem in their way by asserting that Abraham observed 
the Mosaic Law; in fact, Abraham observed the ‘“‘Oral’’ Law 
also. Paul is caught in the dilemma of a repudiation of the 
Mosaic Law and some defense of it; his solution is to regard the 
Law as having only temporal validity, beginning long after 
Abraham, who did not observe it, and enduring until Jesus, at 
which time it was abrogated. Philo gives his own answer, an 
answer possible only in Greek and not rabbinic thinking: Ab- 
raham observed the law of nature, and Abraham was himself 
a law; the Law of Moses is the copy of the law of nature, and 
the Law of Moses derives its specifications from those specific 
things which Abraham (and other patriarchs) did. 

Philo, accordingly, adds a subtitle to his treatise, De Abra- 
hamo: ‘‘The Life of the Sage Made Perfect Through Instruction, 
or the First Book on Unwritten Laws.’ This treatise, Philo 
tells us, carries on an earlier one (Opificio) and both are part 
of an examination of “law” in an orderly sequence. He is 
not ready, however, to discuss the particular laws; those are 
only copies. First he will discuss those laws which are general 
(xadoArkwrepor) and which can be considered as the archetypes 
of the copies.'? These original laws are men; these men lived 


17 Abr. 3. 
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good and blameless lives. Scripture records their virtues fora 
purpose beyond sounding their praises: to instruct the reader 
and to induce him to emulate these men. These men are ‘‘laws 
incarnate and vocal.” 

What Philo is saying in effect is that the biographies of 
Abraham and others in Genesis, and of Moses in Exodus are 
legal documents; that the Mosaic Law is the specific and the 
copy of the archetypal law found in Genesis. The rabbinic view 
is completely foreign to Philo. The rabbis take as their norm 
the Mosaic (and Oral) Law, and they bring Abraham up to 
the norm by portraying him as an observer. Philo, however, 
takes Abraham (and the Patriarchs) as the norm, and shows 
in what way the Law of Moses fits in with the norm. The 
rabbis say that Abraham observed the Law; Philo says that 
the Law sets forth as legislation those things which Abraham 
didi 3® 

Philo is saying two different, though supplementary, things 
about Abraham and Law. First, he is telling us that Abraham’s 
deeds become recorded law; second, he tells us that there is a 
law which Abraham observed, the law of nature, the most 
venerable of statutes.'? Insofar as he was a lawful man, it was 
the law of nature which Abraham followed. Since the particular 
laws, that is, the Mosaic code, are the copy of deeds of men who 
followed nature, the Mosaic Law is consistent with nature.” 
It is no difficult task, Philo tells us, to follow the particular 


18 Despite differences, Philo is near to Paul. Unlike Paul, he has no wish 
to abrogate the Law; indeed, he insists that it must be preserved. But like 
Paul (and against Jubilees and the rabbis) Philo concedes a temporal factor 
in the Law; this pertains to its institution in Moses’ time. Paul and Philo 
coincide in conceiving of the Patriarchs as not living under the Law. Eusebius 
gives us what is almost a blending of Philo’s views on Abraham with those of 
Paul in Romans; cf. Praep. Evang. VII, 8. 

19 For pre-Stoic and Stoic views on “‘law of nature,” see Drummond I, 
76-94; Wolfson II, 170-183. Wolfson’s effort to base Philo’s presentation of 
natural law on Jewish tradition, zbid., 183 ff., is mental gymnastics, calculated 
to amuse but not persuade. For other material on the law of nature see Good- 
enough, ‘The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship,” Yale Classical 
Studies, I, (1928), 53-102. Additional literature is listed in Goodenough, The 
Politics of Philo Judaeus, 44, footnote 7. 

20 Abr. 5. 


y 
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laws, since the patriarchs followed the unwritten law” with 
ease.”? Philo makes this double aspect even clearer in the closing 
words of the treatise: Abraham was the first ‘“‘who obeyed the 
law, some will say, but rather, as our discourse has shown, 
himself a law and an unwritten statute.” 

What we deal with, then, in Abraham as a “‘legal’’ figure in 
Philo is a conception of natural law and specific laws which is as 
inherently Greek as it is alien to normative Judaism. Greek 
philosophers, who dealt with “natural law” and “laws incarnate 
and made vocal”’ would have understood Philo with no difficulty, 
since he writes and thinks in their realm. These words would, 
however, have been virtually unintelligible (and objectionable!) 
to the rabbis. 

Philo has in this treatise only passing concern for the Mosaic 
Law; where in other treatises he expresses concern for it, he 
always relegates it, as a copy, to a secondary position. It is, 
however, more than a random copy of the law of nature; it is 
the best possible copy and in conformity with it.” 

We embark in our treatise, then, immediately into matters 
which are in content Greek and not “‘native’’ Jewish. 

Enos, Enoch, and Noah are examples of men who yearned for 
virtue, contrasted with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob who attained 
it.24 Philo tells us that the patriarchs, though difffering from 
each other, must be regarded as a unit as well as individually. 


2x As mentioned above, Wolfson, I, 188 f., holds that ‘unwritten law” is 
occasionally an allusion to Torah she-b-‘al pe, against Heinemann, ‘‘Die 
Lehre vom Ungeschriebenen Gesetz im Jiidischen Schrifttum,’’ HUCA, IV, 
149 ff., whose case for the view that the ‘‘unwritten law” in Philo is never the 
rabbinic oral law seems impregnable to Wolfson’s assault. 

ea TAD rans. 

23 Philo likens the outward observances of the Law to the body, and the 
inner meaning to the soul, Mig. 89-93. The pattern of his Exposition is that 
he discusses in this treatise, in the lost treatises on Isaac and Jacob and in 
Moses the ‘general laws’’; thereafter he proceeds in Decal. and Spec. to 
discuss the ‘‘copies.”’ 

24 Philo’s figure of speech contrasts the first three as children, against the 
second three as athletes preparing for games which are really sacred. The 
figure is, of course, derived from the environment, and Philo does not hesitate 
to use such figures. I would guess that a Palestinian rabbi would have con- 
sidered equating the patriarchs with athletes offensive. 
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Philo tells us that allegorically Isaac is the symbol of natural 
perfection, while Jacob and Abraham are symbols of perfection 
attained, in the former by practice, in the latter by being taught. 
These three ‘methods,’ natural endowment, practice, and 
teaching were by Philo’s time a commonplace in Greek philo- 
sophical thought. The patriarchs, accordingly, are allegorically 
illustrations of the three types of perfection; that is to say, 
Philo sets forth his views on the Greek problem of attaining 
perfection through the medium of the patriarchs.?s 

The literal patriarchs are of one house and one family, father, 
son and grandson. They have it in common that they are God- 
lovers and God-beloved. In recognition of their virtues God makes 
these partners in a title, God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.”6 

The outstanding quality of Abraham is his piety (evo€éBera). 
He is zealous to follow God; he wants to obey the divine com- 
mands. These commands, Philo insists, are not only such as are 
conveyed in speech and writing;?7 these commands are also such 
as are made manifest by nature, and apprehended by the sense 
which is superior to hearing: sight or contemplation. Any one 
who contemplates the order in nature and the constitution of 
the cosmos needs no teacher.” Abraham, then, is one who ‘‘con- 


25 See Wolfson, II, 196 ff. on the background. I discuss this more fully 
below, page 263. 

20 Abr. 49-51. Philo uses Ex. 3.15, as a proof text. In the passage he goes 
on to assert, briefly, that this is a “‘relative’”’ title, not an ‘“‘absolute’”’ one. 
Elsewhere (Mut. 12 f.) Philo gives a longer explanation, that God is in actu- 
ality nameless; titles such as Theos and Kyrios describe aspects of deity, not 
actual deity. Here he compresses the comment, adding only that the relative 
name is one suited to men so that they can have a name to which to address 
their prayers. See also QG, III, 39. Philo next proceeds to foreshadow the 
allegorical interpretations of the patriarchs, Abr. 56-59. 

27 Above, Abr. 5, Philo has told us that as yet particular laws had not been 
set in writing; later, Abr. 275, Philo repeats that Abraham knew no written 
laws. Philo is not here saying that Abraham observed written laws; he is 
saying that commands are not only written laws, they are also unwritten 
commands. The passage, thus viewed, is not in contradiction with 5 and 275. 

28 Abr. 60-61. The implied contradiction, that is, the lack of need of a 
teacher, and Abraham as the symbol of perfection through being taught, is 
Philo’s. The contradiction is more apparent than real, for to Philo the true 
wisdom, beyond mere knowledge, is revealed, not taught. 
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templates,’ and thereby, he leads a life which carries out the 
laws of nature. The divine commands which Abraham obeys are 
the natural law abiding with the peaceful life; it tends towards 
the assimilation of the beauties of nature. 

Philo will now illustrate from Scripture Abraham’s piety (in 
observing the law of nature). Philo paraphrases Gen. 12, making 
some significant substitutions and adding some significant fea- 
tures. He turns Gen. 12.1, ‘‘God said to Abraham”’ into ‘“‘under 
the force of an oracle.’’?? The motive behind this alteration is 
probably Philo’s unwillingness to portray God as talking to a 
man; this would imply ‘‘hearing,’’ whereas God, insofar as He 
is knowable, is known through sight (of the soul). The para- 
phrase permits Philo to avoid the anthropomorphism implied in 
Scripture, and yet to retain God as the motivator of Abraham’s 
departure. 

Philo says laconically that Abraham is to seek a new home; 
he makes no mention of the biblical words ‘“‘to the land which I 
shall show thee.”’ This, we shall see, is no oversight, but a delib- 
erate, indeed a: necessary omission. Abraham, he tells us, is 
like someone going home from a strange land and not like some- 
one going to a strange land from home.’° The divine oracle, then, 
is having the effect of bringing Abraham not to a strange land 
but “‘home.’’3t The emigration, Philo adds, is one of soul rather 
than of body; heavenly love overpowers Abraham’s desire for 
mortal things.? The Scriptural patriarch who moved with family 
and flocks is replaced by the Sage who makes a journey of soul 
not to a new land, but home. Scripture relates that Abraham 
takes Sarah and Lot with him; such company would be natural 
for a bodily trip. But in this trip of the soul, Philo appropriately 
reduces Abraham’s companions to an equivocal ‘‘few’’ and then 


29 Noylw mANxXOels. 

3° Abr. 62. 

3! Philo hints here at a notion he often states specifically elsewhere; God 
does not permit the virtue-lover to dwell in the body, as in his own native 
land, but only to sojourn in it as in a foreign country, Heres 267 ff.; OG III, 10, 
interpreting Gen. 15.13; and QG III, 45, on Gen. 17.8. This is a common 
Stoic sentiment. 

32 Abr. 66. 
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further reduces it promptly to a lonely departure.3} The mystic 
journey is necessarily lonely; this tiny item, unparalleled in the 
rabbis, is a key to Philo’s unique view of Abraham. 

Philo tells us that Abraham hastens to obey, since he con- 
siders quickness in executing the command to be as much to be 
honored as full accomplishment.+4 

Philo has preceded his statement that Abraham’s migration 
was one of soul rather than one of body by a digression on leaving 
home. The effect of this digression is to build up a contrast of 
other migrators with Abraham. Others leave home as a result of 
banishment, or for business, but their ties to home are so strong 
that when possible they return. Abraham, however, leaves for 
good. These others are examples of those who emigrate in body; 
Abraham, however, migrated in soul. ‘‘Home,”’ in the sense of 
“his father’s house,’’ seems by implication to be equal in Philo’s 
mind with bodily matters; he makes no such direct statement 
in this passage, but the words seem to me to be quite pointed 
in that direction.s5 By his digression, Philo has built a clear 
picture of other migrants,3 with the result that his reverting 
to Abraham in contrast is all the more striking.3°> 

But, having stated that it is a migration of soul, Philo pro- 
ceeds to give a list of ‘“‘bodily’’ things which Abraham leaves. 
The Bible mentioned only ‘“‘thy land, thy birth-place, and thy 
father’s house.’’37 Philo expands the list to include fellow-tribes- 
men, wards-men, schoolmates, comrades, blood-relatives, ancient 


33 wer’ OALYwV... 7 Kal MOvos. 

34 Abr. 66. The rabbis too extol Abraham for departing immediately Mid. 
Ps. CXIX, 3 and frequently. The words of Scripture “Abraham went, as 
God commanded him” (Gen. 12.4) suggest an immediate departure; it is 
unnecessary to suppose a dependence here of Philo on the rabbis or the 
rabbis on Philo. The inference of an immediate departure is a natural one. 
I find no rabbinic parallel to ‘‘quickness in executing to be as much to be 
honored as full accomplishment.” 

35 So especially Abr. 63. A fuller discussion is found in Mig. 2 ff. There 
“‘house’’ is “‘speech,”’ that is, “uttered thought” which is inferior to unuttered 
thought. See below, notes 281 and 285. 

soa Abr. 63-66. 

30b Abr. 66 ff. 

37 Gen. 12.1. 
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customs, society, and social intercourse.3* These terms suggest 
that Philo is describing what a man in his own day would leave 
behind in migrating. The references to wards-men, schoolmates, 
and social intercourse suggest that Philo conceives of Abraham 
as a compatriot of Philo leaving his native Alexandria. We shall 
see in other passages that Philo tends to make an Alexandrian 
of Abraham. 

The divine oracle of Gen. 12 seems to have come, according 
to Philo, in Ur of the Chaldees, rather than in Haran, as Gen. II 
implies. Rabbinic tradition assigns the call to Haran.3? Some now 
lost oral tradition may lie behind the assignment of the call to 
Chaldea; but it is possible that the notion rests on Neh. 9.7*° 
and not on oral tradition. The verse states that God brought 
Abraham out of Chaldea; it conflicts with Gen. 11.31, which 
tells us that Terah brought Abraham out. 

Once he has mentioned Chaldea and Haran* with their phys- 
ical properties which would make Abraham’s migration one of 
body, Philo promptly turns to allegory. Abraham is allegorically 
the virtue-loving soul seeking the true God.*? The Chaldeans 
glorify visible existence and they take no notice of invisible and 
intelligible existence. They conclude that the universe itself is 
God.‘3 Philo has already told us that Abraham is a believer in 
God; he has already told us of Abraham’s apprehension by the 
highest of the senses.44 The Abraham we have hitherto met is 
poles apart from the Chaldean creed,45 but, now, when we en- 
counter Abraham, he has been, as yet, in Chaldea, in materialistic 
pantheism. He has long been reared in this creed,’® but recog- 
nizing its falsity he abandons it. As a result, he discerns that 


38 Abr. 67. a0 

39 Cf. Ginzberg, V, 219. 

4° A possible objection to this explanation is that we do not have any 
quotation by Philo of Neh. 9.7. 

41 Abr. 67. 

2 Abr. 68. 

4% Abr. 69. 

44 Abr. 60. 

45 See below, note 261. This creed is often assumed to be Stoicism but it is 
more likely that it is astral determination. 

4 Abr. 69. 
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there is a God in the universe. He has begun to abandon Chaldea, 
pantheism, in favor of an incipient theism; as Philo puts it, he 
has opened his soul’s eye and begun to see the pure beam instead 
of the deep darkness; following the ray, he discerns what he had 
not beheld before, a charioteer and pilot presiding over the 
world.‘7 

Philo now tells us precisely how Abraham proceeds to recog- 
nize the existence of God. He has abandoned a preoccupation 
with the material universe. Instead he turns to study himself 
as a microcosm,**® and as a result he will learn about the macro- 


47 Abr. 70. The passage contains an aspect which is of interest beyond its 
content. Philo begins it by an explicit statement that he is turning to allegory. 
In the allegory Abraham is the virtue-loving soul. But promptly, as though he 
had forgotten that he was in allegory, Philo reverts from the soul to Abraham. 
If we were to limit Philo to a rigid distinction between the literal and the 
allegorical, we should conclude that here Philo has broken his allegorical 
figure. But such a comment, though justifiable, is superficial. It is true that 
Abraham is allegorized as the soul (or, elsewhere, as the mind). Philo, however, 
deals with the person, Abraham, in two supplementary ways. There was the 
Abraham who migrated from Ur to Haran; there was also the Abraham who 
departed from materialistic pantheism. When pressed to it, we might explain 
that it is the mind rather than the person which abandons such a thing as 
pantheism. There are other passages in which the distinction between the 
mind of a person like Abraham and the person himself is rigidly drawn by 
Philo. For example, he tells us in several places that the allegorical Isaac is 
not a man; he tells us at the end of Congress. that neither Sarah nor Hagar is 
a woman. In some passages, then, the content is such that Philo feels impelled 
to go beyond only saying that he deals in allegory, but clearly he insists that 
he is not dealing with people. In other passages, those labeled literal ones, he 
gives clear over-tones of allegorical connotations, but the humanity of his pro- 
tagonists is tenaciously held on to. But there are not infrequent passages like the 
present one where there emerges what seems to me to be the tendency most 
peculiar to Philo: to keep a double interpretation in as neat a conjunction as 
possible whenever he can. 

48 Philo is here far' removed from the rabbis who ascribe to Abraham a 
knowledge of the existence of God from viewing the material world, and the 
deduction that a power lies behind it. Such a view is present in Philo, but 
attributed to the lesser Bezalel, who knows of the existence of God from 
created things’by a process of reasoning, contrasted with Moses who receives 
the clear vision of God directly from the first cause, LA III, 102; cf. Wolfson, 
II, 83-84. I touch on this difference in ‘‘Abraham’s Knowledge of the Exist- 
ence of God,” HTR, XLIV, 1951, 137-139. On Josephus, see above, note 228 
in Chapter IT. 
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cosm. Philo argues that since there is a mind in man appointed 
as ruler, which all the community of the body obeys and each 
of the senses follows, the world, which is the most beautiful, the 
greatest, and most perfect of all, must also have a ruler; and 
just as the mind in man is invisible, so is the ruler of the world. 
One who reflects on these things need not concern himself with 
distant things (such as sun, moon, and stars) but only with him- 
self. Accordingly, Abraham turns to examine himself.‘? Haran, 
“sense perception,’ is the process or point at which Abraham 
examines his own nature, instead of examining the material world. 
The proof that Abraham migrated from ‘‘astrology,’’ Philo tells 
us, is that ‘‘God was seen by Abraham.’’s® This is a proof text, 
he avers, that God was not manifest to him before, while he was 
still in Chaldean pantheism.*! 

Our Abraham, then, has been summarized succinctly as a 
sage who turned from materialistic pantheism to the recognition 
of God, and as a result received the vision of God. This turning, 
Philo goes on to say, is attested by the alteration of Abraham’s 
name; Abram is the meteorologist; Abraham is the Sage.‘ 

The meteorologist sees nothing greater than the universe; 
the sage sees, through his mind, the ruler and governor. 

But Haran was only the first migration. A second takes place, 
Philo tells us, into the wilderness. Abraham wanders about with- 
out complaining of the wandering and the insecurity. He has not 


49 Abr. 73-75. 

5° Philo says this takes place ev@s, Abr. 77. Colson seems troubled that 
apparently the vision of God takes place ‘‘in Haran,’’ whereas the text allo- 
cates the vision to Canaan, Gen. 12.7. I show, in my section on the allegorical 
Abraham, that there are actually many stages between Haran, “sense per- 
ception,’ and the vision of God. Philo leaps over these stages here, but else- 
where makes clear that the vision is the result of a quite lengthy process. 

5 The force of Aoylw mAnxOels above, Abr. 62, now becomes more ap- 
parent; the words ‘‘God said to Abraham,”’ which Philo avoids, do not mean 
to him a manifestation of God to Abraham while he is still Abram. 

52] discuss the change of names in the allegorical Abraham, below, 
notes 278-279. 

53 Abr. 82-84. 

54 LXX Gen. 12.9. As in several other places, Philo gives here an inter- 
pretation crucial for him which rests on the LXX and which would not be 
readily derivable from MT. MT reads “south,” LXX “wilderness,” épjuw. 
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only left his own country, but he has left city life,5> and gone into 
the pathless areas. While others might have been tempted to 
retrace their steps, Abraham alone is content; he thinks no life 
is as pleasant as one lived without association with the multitude. 
Philo’s intent is perfectly clear here, though his statement is 
shorter than the same motif in other passages.%° Solitude is the 
setting in which union with God takes place; as God is alone, 
solitude is precious to God, so that he who seeks God must make 
himself like God, a dweller in solitude.s7 

It cannot be over-emphasized that Philo has little or no con- 
cern for Palestine. As we shall see, the Land of Canaan is 
“‘adolescence”’ and its vices. In our context he seems deliberately 
to avoid the biblical verses which enjoin Abraham to migrate to 
Canaan, and he selects as the goal of the second migration of 
Abraham not the land flowing in milk and honey but, as we see, an 
entirely different place, mentioned in a relatively minor verse in 
the LXX text. The focus on this verse by Philo is no accident. 
It is a deliberate and judicious selection. Abraham, he is telling 
us, abandons pantheism, begins to examine himself and comes 
to theism, and promptly seeks out solitude as a means of seeing 
God. This verse, then, is a crucial one in Philo’s Abraham, for 
it is one of the striking statements in this treatise of Abraham’s 
mysticism. 

Abraham, the man, Philo tells us in a summary,>* draws 
away from his old associations; his mind does not remain in 
falsity (Chaldean pantheism) or in the world of the senses 
(Haran), but it speeds upwards by means of reason (Aoytoue@) 
to the nature which is superior to the visible world, and to God, 
the maker and ruler of both the visible and the intelligible world. 

Philo has depicted Abraham in general outlines. He turns now 
to recount, within that framework, specific deeds which, he says, 
call for anything but contempt. First he tells of the incident of 


ss Philo here again seems to conceive of Abraham as an Alexandrian, now 
far from the city, wandering in the wilderness. 

36 The motif of separation from the hub-bub of the city and its somewhat 
contemptible multitudes is frequent in Philo, 

57 Abr. 87. 

58 Abr. 88. 
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Abraham’s sojourn in Egypt and of the incident of Pharaoh and 
of Sarah. Philo alludes to Abraham as the friend of God (gudo- 
Geos) .59 

Philo feels it necessary to supply an explanatory preface. 
From the Genesis account, one might possibly infer that the 
great patriarch was something of a prevaricator, and that Phar- 
aoh acted innocently. Philo’s telling of the story, however, makes 
Abraham clearly the hero and Pharaoh clearly the villain. As 
though conceding that the story is susceptible of a wrong inter- 
pretation, Philo tells us prefatorily that Abraham’s greatness in 
the incident is not clear to everyone, but only to those who have 
tasted virtue and who scorn what the multitudes prefer.°° Philo, 
we shall see, does two things with the incident: he recasts it in 
tone and import, and then he allegorizes it. 

Abraham’s marriage is threatened, Philo tells us, but as a 
reward for the deeds related above, God keeps the marriage safe 
and unharmed. 

As Philo recounts the incident, he adds certain details of a 
naturalistic character which are not present in the Bible. There 
has been a considerable period of crop failure. The crop failure 
extends, it would seem, over periods of both excessive rainfall 
and periods of drought. Philo adds also that Abraham is not the 
only resident of Syria who leaves there to seek food. On the 
other hand, Philo is careful to point out that the supply of corn 
in Egypt, for materialistic reasons, was plentiful. 

Philo tells the story without mentioning by name either Sarah 
or the king of Egypt.“ Abraham’s wife is distinguished in beauty, 
both of body and of soul. The chief people of Egypt® see her, 


59 Abr. 89. On the epithet and problems attendant, see above, Chapter II, 
note 130, and below, note 347. 

60 Abr. 89. 

& Abr. 88-90. 

® Abr. 91. Philo’s motive in these additions is to justify Abraham’s going 
to Egypt. 

6 Abr. 91-92. 

* Throughout the treatise Philo refrains from naming names such as Lot 
and Melchizedek. The names might have been meaningless to a Gentile 
audience. 

6 apxovres in LXX, of év réXeu in Philo. 
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admire her beauty, and tell the king.% Philo inserts a contem- 
poraneous touch, undoubtedly reflecting some personal acquaint- 
ance with such affairs, that the highly placed leave nothing 
unobserved. 

As the Bible tells the story, the chiefs send Sarah to Pharaoh; 
in Philo’s account Pharaoh sends for Sarah. The king’s action, 
Philo avers, paid little regard to decency, or to the laws enacted 
to show respect to strangers. The allusion seems unmistakably 
contemporaneous and apologetic, reflecting the status of Jews, 
or the popular regard of them, in Alexandrian law and Egyptian 
sentiment.®? Pharaoh determines to take Sarah in marriage only 
nominally; his real motive is to give rein to his license and to 
bring her to shame. The contemporaneous note is retained by 
Philo as he continues the narrative; Sarah, in a foreign country 
and at the mercy of a despot, joins with her helpless husband in 
fleeing to God. God has pity on the strangers and he punishes 
the king, in both body and soul, with plagues. The household, 
undoubtedly an allusion to Gentile Alexandrians, fail to show 
indignation at the outrage, and by consenting, are almost 
accomplices; therefore they, too, feel the plague. 

The sanctity of Abraham’s marriage is preserved, and from 
it there is born the nation dearest to God which has received the 
gift of priesthood and prophecy on behalf of all mankind.®* 

Philo has omitted from his account Abraham’s request of 
Sarah that she call herself Abraham’s sister; he makes no mention 
of the gifts given by Pharaoh; and, significantly, he omits Phar- 
aoh’s sending Abraham out of Egypt. As Philo has told the story, 
a consummately evil Egyptian king has violated all laws of 
decency toward a stranger, the progenitor of the Jews. 


66 Rabbinic legends tell of Sarah’s being put in a box by Abraham; she is 
discovered by tax collectors. Stein, Philo u. der Midrasch, 27, note 2, believes 
that TéAev of Philo is an allusion to tax collectors, and thereby an allusion to 
the legend which Stein says comes from “‘der Alteren, hellenistischen Agada.”’ 
This seems to me to be a quite ingenious and implausible explanation. Yonge 
renders the phrase ‘‘Egyptian magistrates,’ while Colson renders it ‘‘chief 
people of Egypt.” 

67 Cf. Flaccum 29 and 53-54, and elsewhere, 

68 Abr. 93-08. 
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Philo now allegorizes the incident. The allegory, he tells us, 
is not original with him; he has heard it from “natural philoso- 
phers.”” The allegory retains Abraham as the good mind and 
makes Sarah into generic virtue, and the king, the body-loving 
mind. The literal interpretation contrasted men, the decent 
Abraham, and the inhospitable Pharaoh; the allegory is a contrast 
between the character of genuine virtue and the pretense. 
Abraham’s virtue is genuine. 

Philo proceeds with his contrast; he turns now to show 
Abraham’s hospitality,°® in sharp antithesis to that of the Egyp- 
tian. The basis is the narrative in Gen. 18 of the three strangers. 
Abraham sees three travelers, whose divine nature is not apparent 
to him. He runs to them and offers his hospitality. The travelers 
promptly accept because they recognize by Abraham’s warmth 
even more than by his words that they are welcome. They enter 
his tent.7° Abraham’s soul is filled with joy. He bids Sarah to 
bake three measures of cakes in the ashes.7! He himself hurries 
to the stalls to select a tender calf for a servant to kill and dress.7 
Philo pauses to tell that all this is done with speed, for in a wise 
man’s home no one is slow in showing kindness, but women and 
men, freemen and slaves are full of zeal to serve guests.75 


69 OG IV, 10 infers from Gen. 18.8 that despite his 318 slaves (Gen. 14.4) 
Abraham himself waited on the guests; somewhat similarly, though without 
mention of these slaves, BM 86b. 

77 LXX speaks of a tent. Later in this passage Philo will allude to the 
dwelling as ofxos. Perhaps it is not alone the biblical context but also the 
suggestion of wilderness implicit in the word ‘‘tent’’; the passage is to be used 
allegorically for a mystic experience. Josephus portrays Abraham at the portal 
of his ‘‘court’’; see Chapter II, note 287. 

™ This is based on LX X Gen. 18.6, which adds “‘in the ashes.”’ Elsewhere, 
Sac. 59-60, Philo infers an allegory from the cakes, which, buried in the ashes, 
are like the true mysteries, buried, and not revealed. The allegory requires the 
LXX reading and is impossible on the MT. See below, note 364. 

2 Philo omits mentioning the dairy dishes of Gen. 18.8; possibly Philo 
himself observed the prohibition developed in rabbinic law regarding meat 
and dairy dishes. Possibly, however, the omission is not deliberate, but a 
result of Philo’s compressing the story, in writing from memory. 

73 The “slave and free” give the passage a contemporaneous touch; it 


seems to be an Alexandrian allusion, possibly to the ideal of Philo’s own 
household, 
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The guests feed on the good will of the host rather than on 
viands.74* The guests promise him a son born in wedlock. The 
promise is spoken through one of the guests, the highest.75 Abra- 
ham and Sarah consider the promise incredible. Philo excuses 
Sarah’s denial of her laughter by attributing to Sarah the gist 
of verse 14 that nothing is impossible to God; in the Bible the 
verse is spoken by God.7 Sarah, Philo adds, had known this 
truth from the cradle. As Philo ends the incident, it is rounded 
off by this exculpation of Sarah. In the Bible, it ends abruptly 
without any exculpation of Sarah. Philo adds that Sarah sees in 
the strangers a different and grander aspect, that of prophets or 
angels, transformed from their spiritual and soul-like nature into 
human shape.77 

So far Philo has told the story as a contrast to the king of 
Egypt. But his main thesis at the moment is Abraham’s piety, 
and he now asserts that the hospitality is a by-product of that 
greater virtue. The piety is clearly seen, says Philo, even if we 
think of the strangers as men. It is a happy and blessed house if 
wise men halt there. How much happier and more blessed it is 
if the travelers are angels of God sent to announce God’s predic- 
tions to men.78 

With overtones of allegory, Philo asks the rhetorical question, 


74 Philo below denies more specifically than the hint here, that the 
travelers ate. 

7s The text varies from the singular to the plural. Modern scholarship 
explains the changes as due to different sources. The text states (Gen. 18.1) 
that Yahweh appears to Abraham; Abraham sees three men; he runs to them. 
He addresses ‘‘them”’ in the singular in 18.3, but in the plural in 18.4—5. They 
are plural again in 8-9, but abruptly singular in 10. In 13 the text reverts to 
Yahweh. The problem of pre-modern interpreters was to harmonize the passage 
so as to equate, in some way, Yahweh and the three men. Both Philo and the 
rabbis arrive at such equations. It is not necessary to suppose dependency on 
anything beyond the difficulties of the text. The rabbis equate the men with 
three specific angels. Philo equates them with “‘powers”’ of God. The similarity 
is that both Philo and the rabbis resolve the difficulty; the dissimilarity is the 
manner in which they resolve it. 

7% See OG IV, 17, on Gen. 18.13-14, where Philo conforms to the biblical 
account, but interprets quite congruently with the present passage. 

77 Abr. 107-113. The material appears also in QG IV, 16-17. 

78 Abr. 114-115. 
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how could the angels have entered the house if they had not 
known that all the household, like a well-ordered crew, were 
obedient to the pilot?7? Abraham is a kinsman and fellow servant 
of the angels;*° all of them are servants who seek refuge with the 
master.*® Since they are angels, they neither eat nor drink, though 
they give the appearance of it.** Yet even this is secondary to 
the greater miracle that, though immaterial, they assume human 
form as an act of grace to the man of worth. The miracle occurs 
to cause the sage to perceive that God recognizes what kind of 
man he is.’ 

By turning the foregoing into allegory, Philo is enabled to as- 
sess the incident in terms of Abraham’s spiritual development. It 
is the vision of God achieved by the mind. The mind uninitiated 
into sacred mysteries is able to apprehend God only through 
God's creative or ruling aspects, whereas the initiated mind, 
when purified, sees God as one.*4 The variations between the 
singular and the plural in Gen. 18 are proof that the three and 


79 The figure recalls the passage in Abr. 73-74, the mind is the ruler (or 
pilot) of the members of the body, the senses and the passions. The thought 
implicit is that as wise men will enter a household well conducted by its ruler, 
so will the divine appearances come into the mind controlling the household 
of the body. 

80 This comes close to suggesting that Abraham is not a man. Philo does 
not, however, ever get quite that far. The passage occasions some difficulty 
when it is later allegorized, Abr. 143, in that Philo declares one of the angels to 
be To On; how, then, could To On be a fellow-servant of Abraham? See 
Wolfson, I, 379-380. The true difficulty is, I believe, the assumption on the 
part of Gfrérer and Wolfson that Philo is rigidly consistent; Philo is not. He 
can, therefore, in Abr. 115, call the visitors angels, and kinsmen of Abraham 
and fellow-servants with him; and he can allegorize them in 143 as To On and 
the Two Powers. 

a: Abr. 116. 

82 Similarly, see QG IV, 9, on Gen. 18.8. There Philo adds that the pious 
and worthy life of a virtuous man is figuratively the food of God. With Colson, 
VI, p. 598, I believe that the ‘‘Docetic’’ question of angels’ eating is a matter 
of the larger framework of angelological speculations; there is no need to 
believe that Josephus, Ant. I, XI, 2, is dependent on this passage in Philo; see 
page 188. The rabbis, too, declare that the angels only appeared to eat, though 
a late midrash denounces those who deny the eating; cf. Ginzberg, V, 236. 

83 Abr. 107-118. 

84 Abr. 119-130. Compare the “second best journey,” Abr. 123, with QG 
IV, 48-49 on Gen. 19.21—22. See also Somn. I, 44. 
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the one are the same.*s Abraham saw God in a single vision while 
others see God in a triple vision. Abraham belongs to the best 
class of temperaments.* The incident of the three travelers, then, 
is not only an instance of Abraham’s achieving the mystic goal, 
it is a demonstration that Abraham belongs to the best class of 
those who receive the mystic vision. °*7 

Abraham's distinction in belonging to the best class is made 
clearer, Philo tells us, in the story of Sodom.** We shall see that 
the long story eventually returns to this main point and its 
inclusion in the treatise rests on the contrast it supplies between 
the grades of mystic vision, the sight of God as one or as three. 
First Philo summarizes the story. Sodom was full of innumerable 
indignities, particularly such as arise from gluttony®? and lewd- 
ness. The license stemmed from the great wealth of Sodom;9° 
excess prosperity, Philo says in quoting from Menander, is the 
principal beginning of evils. The Sodomites threw off the law of 
nature; they drank strong liquor, fed on delicacies, and practiced 
forbidden forms of intercourse. Homosexuality led to effeminacy 
not only in body but also in soul. Had these practices spread to 
Greeks and barbarians, depopulation would have turned cities 
into deserts. Divine punishment in the form of the rain of fire 
consumed all that was above ground and even penetrated into 
the earth itself. The fire’? was still burning in his own time, 
Philo tells us; it continues to burn or at least to smoulder. 


85 Abr. 131-132. 86 Abr. 124-125. 

87 I discuss this allegory of Gen. 18 below, page 302. Here, I try to point 
out no more than the significance of the section as a whole. 

88° A br. 133. 

89 The rabbinic indictment of Sodom includes murder, lack of pity, and 
homosexuality, San. toga and Tar. Jon. to Gen. 13.13, but lacks gluttony. I 
have found no passages in Philo specifically abjuring eating for sensual 
pleasure. Philo, who countenanced sexual intercourse for purposes of procrea- 
tion but not for pleasure (below Abr. 137 and Abr. 253), countenanced eating 
to sustain life, but not eating for pleasure. A fuller description and denuncia- 
tion of ‘‘Sodomites”’ is found in Somn. II, 61-64. See also V. C. 48 and notes 
154 and 403. 

9° This is probably based on Gen. 13.10. 

Abr. 133-136. 

2 Abr. 137-140. The burning, and not the “over-turning,’”’ LXX Gen. 
19.25, claims Philo’s attention. 
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The details thus compressed, Philo is ready to demonstrate 
how the narrative proved Abraham’s eminence in mystic capaci- 
ties. While three men appeared to Abraham in Gen. 18, only 
two of them, according to Scripture, Gen. 19, went on to Sodom. 
Of the five cities of Sodom, Gen. 14.2, four were destroyed, but 
one was preserved.94 The two men represent the two potencies® 
of God, the beneficial and the punitive. The virtue of the pre- 
served city,® was not complete and perfect; it received benefits 
through a potency of God, but it was not worthy of the direct 
vision of Him.97 The contrast, then, is between the progressing 
mind which saw only an aspect of God, and Abraham who saw 
God Himself. 

But Philo has not yet finished with his point. He now goes 
into a deeper explanation. The five cities of Sodom are the five 
senses in us: sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch. The last 
three are animal senses; hearing is above these, but is feminine, 


93 Philo omits here the bargaining of Abraham and all mention of Lot and 
his family. 

94 See below, notes 104 and 265. 

9% In rabbinic legends, the three angels of Gen. 18 had these tasks, one 
task for each: Michael, to give good tidings to Sarah; Raphael to heal Abraham 
who has just been circumcised (Gen. 17); and Gabriel to overturn Sodom. 
The rabbis elsewhere identify one of Lot’s two visitors as Michael; there is 
some squirming at the necessity of giving Michael, against all the rules of 
angels, an additional mission of saving Lot, B. M. 86b and Tan. Wa-yera XX. 
There is some accord between Philo and the rabbis in the notion that God 
Himself is not the immediate source of evil; cf. Ginzberg V, 5 and 241. Ginz- 
berg accounts for this similarity of motif by suggesting that Philo has here 
given a philosophical turn to a popular motif, while Freudenthal, op. cit., I, 
70, believes that the rabbis are dependent on Philo. However similar the motif, 
there are differences in the mode of expressing it; further, there is this minor 
difference that the rabbis regard Lot as the object of Michael’s saving, while 
Philo regards the city So‘ar as the object of the saving by the beneficial 
potency. My own judgment would be that both mdrashim are readily de- 
ducible from the Bible, which equates God and the three angels in Gen. 18.1, 
and sends two of the “men’’ on to Sodom in Gen. 19. Philo and the rabbis are 
related here only through the coincidence of a scriptural opportunity for 
exegesis; the saving angels of the rabbis and the beneficial potencies are 
independently developed midrashim. 

9 Or, possibly of Lot who fled there! 

97 Abr. 142-146. 
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and lower than sight, the supreme sense.9* Philo dwells on the 
importance of sight as the best of the senses,” and the benefits it 
provides. But the vital part of sight is that on it alone of the 
senses God made light shine, and light is the best of existing 
things. Light has a double nature. First, in common use, it is 
the effulgence of fire and disappears when the fire is quenched. 
Second, light which comes from the heavens, as the light of stars, 
is unquenchable and imperishable.t’® The eyes, using light, con- 
template the earth and its contents, and even heaven itself.t” 
The eyes leave earth and in an instant reach heaven; they draw 
the understanding to the observation of what they have seen.! 
The understanding takes sight as its starting point, and proceeds 
to the fundamental questions of the existence of a creator, of 
His essence and quality of His purpose.t’’ The preserved city 
is sight,?°* which was preserved because it avoided the slavery 
to flesh and the senses to which the other four succumbed. Sight 
yearns to survey the entire heaven and the universe.'°s 

Philo now turns to what he regards as Abraham’s greatest 
action, the story of the offering of Isaac, based on Gen. 22. Isaac 
is a child of great bodily beauty and excellence of virtue. His 
perfection of virtues is beyond his years,’ so that Abraham 
loves him not only with the usual love of a father for a son, but 


98 Abr. 147-150. 

99 Abr. 151-154. 

100 Abr. 155-158. 

tor Abr. 159. to2 Abr. 161. 

13 Note must be made again of the difficulties which Philo provides his 
interpreters in his allegorical pursuits. In his recounting of Gen. 18, he states 
that the three men were allegorically To On and the Powers: here he alludes to 
an exactly similar explanation, carrying further the explanation already begun, 
as the natural and obvious rendering for the multitude. Now that this is over, 
he will expound a hidden and inward meaning. 

104 Colson, VI, 82-3 points out the dependency of this passage, and a 
parallel Opif. 54, on Timaeus 47A. Philo argues that the city is described 
as both small and not small; hence it must be “‘sight.’’ Philo, as Colson points 
out VI, p. 84, does a little violence to the verse, Gen. 19.20. See note 2. 

05 Abr. 162-166. 

106 Allegorically, Isaac represents elsewhere natural perfection, as distinct 
from perfection through learning (Abraham) or through practice (Jacob) ; 
cf. Abr. 52. 
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also as one who admires worthy qualities of character. Suddenly 
and to his surprise’’? there comes to Abraham the divine message 
that he should sacrifice Isaac on a certain lofty hillt?® which, 
Philo tells us, was as much as a three days’ journey from the 
city.'°? Despite his love for his son, Abraham shows at this com- 
mand neither a change of color nor a weakening of soul, but 
remains steadfast as ever, and does not waver.*°® Mastered by 
his love for God, he overcomes family affection.* He tells no 
one in his household of the divine call,™? but sets out." He takes 
with him only two servants™ of his numerous following. When 
Abraham sees the appointed place's from afar off, he bids his 


107 There is no biblical basis for ‘suddenly and surprisingly.”’ Gen. 22.1, 
begins ‘‘It came to pass after these things.”’ The rabbis speculated on what the 
antecedent of ‘‘these’’ was, and found the answer to be the quarrels which 
they say arose between Ishmael and Isaac; or Satan’s complaint to God that 
Abraham has offered no sacrifices; San. 89b and Gen. R. LV. 

108 Philo makes no mention of Moriah. The rabbis and Josephus identify 
Moriah as the mount on which the Temple was to stand, on the basis of 
ThChrons3:1: 

109 Again Philo reveals that he regards Abraham as a city dweller like 
himself. 

10 This seems clearly a reminiscence of Gen. 22.1, in which God tested 
Abraham. Philo omits the explicit word “‘test.’’ The notion may have been 
repugnant to him. Jubilees and the rabbis, on the other hand, increase the 
tests from this single biblical mention to lists of ten tests. 

m1 So, too, IV Macc. XIV, 20. 

12 The rabbis portray him as telling Sarah that he is taking Isaac to school, 
Tar. Jon. to Gen. 22.3. 

13 Scripture specifies that Abraham arose early in the morning, but Philo 
omits this, and also the saddling of the ass. 

14 [XX renders yay) by matéas. Philo paraphrases the idea, but uses the 
word Oepazreias. No great violence is done to MT when the rabbis infer that 
the ‘“‘boys’’ are Ishmael and Eliezer, Tar. Jon. ad loc. But Ishmael would 
hardly qualify as a “‘servant.’’ One would infer that Philo did not know this 
widely appearing midrash. The Greek word mats can mean either boy or 
servant; Philo clearly understands the passage to mean servants, while the 
rabbis took it as boys. 

45 Philo initially speaks of the appointed area as x@pov, Abr. 171, but 
promptly alludes to it, like LX-X, as Tozos. This latter is in Philoa euphemism 
for God, like the rabbinic nipon. A mystic background is passingly alluded to 
in the words “They walked with equal speed of mind rather than body...” 
Philo developes this with some fullness in Mig. 166 f. I treat this below, p. 294. 
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servants to stay where they are, while he and Isaac proceed.*7 
He gives Isaac the fire™® and the wood to carry; since these are 
a burden of piety, it is a light burden. 

They walk, Philo tells us, with equal speed of mind, rather 
than of body,”® along the road which is holiness, and they arrive 
at the appointed place.'”° By these little touches, Philo has indi- 
cated that there is something more to the story than only the 
obedience of a Sage. The story is an example again of Abraham’s 
mystical experience. But Philo in this context does no more than 
give tantalizing allusions. 

Philo continues his narrative with the building of the altar. 
He reports Isaac’s question regarding the victim, and he 
tells us that Abraham does not swerve, in visage or thought, 
though someone else might have been moved by emotion 
to tears or to silence. Abraham avoids both pitfalls, and 
replies that God will supply the victim. This will take place 
even though they are in the wide wilderness;?! God will 


6 Jubilees XVIII, 4 supplies a well for the servants. 

17 Another touch to set the stage for Abr. 190. 

18 Tsaac does not carry the fire in Genesis. This appears to be one of 
several lapses of memory which justify the conclusion that Philo does not have 
Genesis open before him in writing the treatise. 

19 Gen. 22.8, states that they journeyed together. In the allegory, in 
which Abraham is the mind perfected through learning and Isaac the mind 
naturally perfect, Philo uses the verse to show that ultimately the perfection 
of Abraham, though an acquired one, equalled the natural perfection of Isaac, 
Mig. 166 f.; see below, page 294. The entire thought of Abr. 172 is dependent 
on the allegory which Philo does not here reproduce, but which is clearly 
hinted at. 

120 As pointed out above, allegory underlies the pericope. The “‘place”’ is 
God in the allegory, and hence the road is a holy one. Philo apparently sees 
three things in the events of Gen. 22. First, the literal story. Second, the 
mystic road to God traversed together by the naturally perfect and the one 
perfected by teaching. Third, as in Abr. 200-204, the willingness of the Sage 
to sacrifice his joy to God. It is not unusual in Philo, that a biblical character 
is allegorized in related but somewhat different ways; Isaac represents both 
Abraham’s ‘“‘joy’’ and also the soul which is perfect by nature. 

1 There is nothing in Genesis to justify Philo’s calling the “place” an 
épnula. We saw above, page 236, that Abraham’s second migration, a mystic 
one, was to the wilderness. Philo’s mysticism seems to be the basis for the 
intrusion of this rather surprising word. 
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even here do what is called for,.for all things are possible to 
Fearne? 

Abraham puts Isaac on the altar. He has the drawn knife 
in his right?** hand, prepared to deal the death blow. God the 
Savior stops the deed halfway, with a voice from the air. He 
orders Abraham not to touch the lad. In this way the slaughter 
is prevented’ and Isaac is saved. God repays Abraham's piety 
by returning the offering which piety intended. While the action 
does not come to the intended ending, it is complete and per- 
fect.27 So Philo terminates the account, without as much as a 
mention of the ram of Gen. 22.13.78 

The narrative as presented has accorded with Philo’s treat- 
ment noted in the earlier episodes. The subject Philo is discussing 
is still Abraham’s piety. As in the case of the call to migrate, 
Philo has turned the biblical phrase ‘“‘God said” into a divine 
message (Aoytov). As before, Abraham obeys promptly. As 
before, though considerably less explicitly, the literal journey 
enjoined is conceived of again, in its own way, as a journey toa 


122 Abr. 175. 

123 Philo omits mentioning here that Isaac is bound. The rabbis use the 
term ‘‘binding,”’ 77py as the prime word in alluding to Gen. 22. The rabbis 
embellish the story with many details, especially after Isaac is bound. Philo 
passes over the item as though this aspect was of little importance to him. 

224 Philo adds this. 

1725 Genesis says the voice comes from heaven. 

126 Abr. 176. 

EME FAWN A MOL 7fe 

28 The rabbis, as noted above, page 193, identified Moriah as the place of 
the Temple. For them there was, accordingly, no difficulty in the thought 
that Abraham offered a sacrifice, so, impliedly, it was offered at the proper 
place. Philo makes no such identification; he fails to mention the ram. It may 
be conjectured that the omission stems from the fact that Alexandrian Jews 
did not offer animal sacrifices in Alexandria, but only when they came to 
Jerusalem. With such worship unusual for them, Philo may have felt no great 
and pressing need for it, and therefore he is disposed to pass over the incident 
of the ram. In here omitting the ram, Philo omits also the motif of the ram’s 
horn, the atoning power of which is of frequent mention in rabbinic writings, 
and which is regarded as basic to the use of the ram’s horn on Rosh Hashanah. 
Cf. R. H. 15a; Pal. Ta‘an. Il, 4-5, Tan. Wa-yera XLVI. In Fuga 132 ff. the 
ram of Gen. 22.13, held in a Za®ex shrub (so LXX handles 4120), is reason 
“keeping quiet” in suspense of judgment on matters lacking proof. 
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mystic goal. Philo has again dealt freely (perhaps even capri- 
ciously) with the biblical narrative, omitting certain details which 
could not or would not fit into his theme. The allegory of the 
episode tells how a Sage, in obedience to a divine command, 
leaves his city, unobtrusively and unnoticed, to go into the 
wilderness alone, to commune with God. 

We can only guess at the motives which impelled Philo so 
to abridge the biblical account. Elsewhere’? he utilizes some of 
the portions here omitted and these could easily be fitted into 
his scheme. It is to be noted that the abridged ending is followed 
by a high polemical defense of Abraham against detractors.'#° 
The impression can be gotten that Philo’s eagerness for the 
attack is what had led him to abbreviate the narrative. 

The attack is directed against those whom Philo describes as 
girvaTexOnuovtTes who misconstrue everything. He alludes to 
the Bacxovia and mixpia of these critics.3* He urges them to 
“set bolt and bar to their unbridled evil-speaking mouths, control 
their envy and hatred, and not mar the virtues of men who have 
lived a good life.’’? These are not the calm words of a detached 
and remote mystic, but the angry words of a man provoked by 
some real situation. 

It is difficult to identify unmistakably these opponents who 
find Abraham less than unique.%3 It is usually assumed that we 
have here a reminiscence of some topic about which was focused 
some polemical and apologetic interchange between anti-Semites 
and Jews.%34 My own thought is that Philo’s targets are fellow- 
Jews of an ‘‘assimilationist’’ character. 

Philo’s opponents contend that other people have sacrificed 
their children, to save the country in war or in drouth; Philo 
concedes this to be true, but he denies that such deeds actually 


29 Quod Deus 4, Fuga 132 and LA III, 203. 

30 Abr, 178 ff. 

ur Abr. 184. 

132 Abr. IOI. 

133 Abr. 179 ff. 

34 For the apologetic motif in hellenistic Jewish writers, see Schiirer, A 
History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, 11, III, 262-270; 
Bergmann, Jiidische A pologetik im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter; and Kruger, 
Philo u. Josephus als A pologeten des Judentums. 
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represent piety. The opponents mention that child sacrifice is a 
usual practice among barbarians. Philo again concedes that this 
is so, but he declares that Moses was aware of the practice and 
considered it an abomination.'35 Similarly, continue the opponents 
whom Philo quotes, the gymnosophists burn themselves on a 
funeral pile; and widows have been known to share the pyre of 
their deceased husbands.*° 

Philo’s rebuttal consists in showing that Abraham’s action 
is in no way like these. The child sacrificers have as a motive 
the desire to save their cities or country, and they give their 
children partly under compulsion and partly to gain glory and 
honor; as for such as the gymnosophists, since these are following 
an established custom, their deeds are diminished in signifi- 
cance.'37 Abraham, however, was not raised where it was custom- 
ary for such sacrifices to take place. He is not coerced into his 
deed, since no one knows of it. There is no public calamity to 
avert. The solitude where the deed is done, especially with the 
servants left behind, eliminates any suspicion that glory was 
Abraham's motive.'38 

The truth is that Abraham has always been obedient to God. 
He has not previously neglected divine commands, nor received 
them with any sense of complaints. He lives where it is not 
customary for child sacrifice to take place (Philo here repeats 
himself). Added to this, Isaac is his only true-born son, born in 
Abraham’s old age, and thereby the more precious. Abraham 
does not turn his son over to others to slaughter, as is the 
case among the child sacrificers, but he himself is going to 
to the deed. ‘‘Thus we see that he did not partly incline to 
the boy and partly to piety, but devoted his whole soul through 
and through to holiness, and disregarded the claims of their 
common blood.’’ Now Philo asks the significant rhetorical 
question, ‘‘Which of all the points mentioned is shared by 
others?’’139 


Sent ate oils 

136 Abr. 179-184. 
37 Abr. 184-187. 
38 Abr. 188-101. 
39 Abr. 192-199. 
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There is, moreover, an allegorical explanation. Isaac repre- 
sents joy, the evrdfea and xyapé of the understanding. The 
Sage is said to sacrifice his joy to God. Rejoicing, says Philo, is 
most closely associated with God alone, for men are subject to 
grief and fear. Only the divine nature is wholly free from grief 
or fear or passion, and it alone partakes of perfect happiness. 
God, however, returns joy to the mind which offers it as a sac- 
rifice to Him.4° When joy comes to earth, Philo adds, it is never 
pure and free from mixture; grief is always joined to it. He illus- 
trates this by allegorizing Sarah’s fear and laughter of Gen. 18.12 
and 15.'" It is God’s way not to allow the human race to undergo 
unrelieved grief and pain; He mixes with these something of the 
better nature so that the soul can at times dwell in sunshine and 
calm. The soul of the wise spends the chief part of its life in 
glad-hearted contemplation." 

The incident, whether allegorically or literally interpreted, is 
an example of Abraham’s piety. Other examples might be given 
in addition, Philo tells us, and these exist in great plenty, but it 
is time now to turn from Abraham’s relation with God to his 
relations with men. There is this connection: the observer of 
piety is also kindly; the person who observes holiness to God 
observes justice (dtxatoatvn) to men. Of the many actions he 
could tell about, Philo will select only two or three.*43 

Abraham’s justice is the first quality to be illustrated. Abra- 
ham is exceedingly rich. Philo seems to be speaking of his own 
contemporaries, and possibly of his own situation: Abraham’s 
wealth rivals that of the wealthy natives, and he is richer than 
is expected of an immigrant (uérotKxos), but he incurs no censure 
from those who received him into their midst.4 He is praised 
by all who have experience with him.’ He smooths over and 


140 Abr, 200-204. 

141 Abr. 205-206. 

142 Abr, 207. 

43 Abr. 208. He next relates the incident of the separation from Lot, 
Gen. 13; the war with the kings, Gen. 14; the marriage with Hagar, Gen. 16; 
the death of Sdrah, Gen. 23; and he discusses Abraham’s faith, based on a 
number of selected verses. 

144 An environmental touch. 

45 Abr. 209. 
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eliminates the quarrels between -his servants and the neighbors. 
He does this not only with strangers who might be stronger 
than he, but even with those weaker, such as relatives, related by 
blood but not in morals.™° 

A nephew — Philo does not mention Lot by name — is such 
a relative. Lot sometimes fawns on Abraham, and sometimes is 
rebellious. He cannot control his servants, especially the shep- 
herds stationed at a distance.'47 The shepherds constantly quarrel 
with Abraham’s herdsmen, who usually give way because of 
Abraham’s gentleness. Ultimately Lot’s shepherds go too far; 
Abraham’s men begin to defend themselves, and a serious fight 
is under way.%4® The news reaches Abraham that his men are 
triumphing. He does not wish, however, to see his nephew dis- 
tressed through defeat. He reconciles the disputing shepherds, 
but he knows that some plan must be followed to avoid future 
altercations. He gives his nephew the choice of a better district 
to move to, agreeing to take what is left. In doing this Abraham 
knows he will get peace, the greatest of gains. But, asks Philo, 
who else would give way in a single point to someone weaker, 
and who else, able to conquer, would be willing to be defeated? 
Abraham, Philo tells us, takes for his ideal a life of freedom from 
strife and of tranquility."4? 

Philo turns the story into allegory. Abraham is the better 
type of soul which honors things primary and dominant in na- 
ture, while Lot is the lower type which honors things subject 
and low.'s? Philo alters his figure shortly; he ceases to discuss 
two types of soul and discusses instead the better and lower side 


146 Abr. 210-211. 

47 Lot means “‘inclining.’’ He is the wavering person, midway between 
the sage and the wicked man, QG IV, 47. Not being wicked, he is sometimes 
treated favorably, and not being wise, sometimes unfavorably. In addition, as 
a “progressing soul’’ he is sometimes allegorically the mind of the sage before 
it attains sagacity. See below, notes 218, 265, and 298. Philo seems to make of 
Lot what he had already made of Abraham, a city dweller. 

48 Abr. 212-213. 

49 Abr. 214-216. See also QG III, 8, based on the LXX to Gen. 15.11, in 
which the MT onyx aw) seems to have been read as Ons av), for further on 
“tranquility.” 

130 Abr. 217-218. 
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within the same soul.s* Philo sees in the incident Abraham’s 
rising above the lower (or material) part of the soul. 

Next, Philo illustrates Abraham’s courage.''? Though Abra- 
ham is peaceable and a lover of justice, he can become, to secure 
the peace, courageous and warlike. Philo uses as illustration 
Abraham’s role in the war between the four kings of the east 
and the five kings of Sodom of Gen. 14. As Philo recounts the 
episode, the eastern part of the inhabited world is in the hand 
of four great kings, who hold in subjection the eastern nations 
on both sides of the Euphrates. (This geographical precision is 
an addition by Philo to the biblical account.) Other nations 
maintain a happy obedience to the four kings, but the Sodomites 
begin to undermine the peace by a long-planned-for revolt. 
Sodom, Philo tells us, is rich in corn, well-wooded and teeming 
with fruits; although it is small in size, it is, through its fertility, 
exceedingly prosperous. Therefore it has several rulers who love 
it and are fascinated by its charm.!53 

In conformity with his scorn of material things, Philo, 
through the above additions, motivates the rebellion by the 
Sodomites: Sodom has a superabundance of material things 
which leads to a love of them, and this love is the ultimate cause 
of the catastrophe to come. 

As Philo continues, the Sodomites are surfeited with good 
things, and therefore their satiety begets insolence.5+ They grow 
ambitious beyond their powers. First they shake off the yoke; 
next they even attack their masters. Philo’s disapproval of the 
Sodomites is clearly discernible; they are people who occupy 
themselves with material goods; they throw off a yoke which is 
tolerated, apparently with equanimity, by other nations. 


st Abr. 223-224. I discuss this below, page 280. 

32 Abr. 225 ff. 

533 Abr. 225-228. 

54 Abr. 228. See OG IV, 23, on Gen. 18.20, the outcry of the Sodomites 
and Gomorrahites. Sodom means “‘blind’”’ or ‘sterile’; Gomorrah means 
“measure.” Folly is blind and barren, and ‘‘measures” by the human mind 
rather than God. So too Somn. II, 192; in Ebr. 222 ff. Philo, after denouncing 
wine-bibbing gluttony, and the basest pleasures, comments that no true glad- 
ness grows in the soul of the wicked, since it has no healthy roots, but such as 
were burnt to ashes. 
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The four kings are mindful of their high birth. They arm 
themselves more powerfully, and then advance to the attack 
with great disdain. Their onslaught is easily successful. Some of 
the enemy they mow down in wholesale massacre, while others 
are taken prisoner; among these is the nephew of the Sage.55 As 
Philo recounts the incident, most of the pericope is Philonic and 
not biblical; Philo omits Gen. 14.5, with the account of the 
conquest of Nephilim, Zuzim and Emim. The allusion to higher 
birth is, I believe, more a reflection of Philo’s scorn of the body- 
loving Sodomites than of his actual admiration for the victorious 
kings. 

When the news reaches Abraham, the shock is severe. It is 
worse than if he had heard of his nephew’s death, Philo tells us, 
for death is the end of everything in life, including its ills, while 
for the living the troubles which lie in wait are numberless.*5° 
Again, Philo’s hellenistic ‘rejection of this world”’ shows through. 

Abraham is eager to pursue the enemy to rescue his nephew. 
He is, however, a stranger and an immigrant — still another con- 
temporaneous touch, added to the biblical account — so that 
he is at a loss to find allies, especially in view of the recent vic- 
tories and great numbers of the enemy.*5?7 But he finds allies, 
Philo tells us, in a new source — as does anyone set on deeds of 
justice and kindness. He collects his servants and divides them 
into two groups, the home-bred and those acquired by purchase. 
The latter Abraham tells to remain at home, for he fears they 
might revolt.%5’ He makes a roll-call,9 distributes them into 
centuries, and advances with three battalions. Philo is influenced 
here by some military knowledge. Scripture reports no more than 
that Abraham took 318 slaves; Philo turns this number into 


55 Abr. 229. 156 Abr. 230. 

137 Abr. 231. 

58 This addition by Philo seems based on an inference of this kind, that 
Gen. 14.14, mentions the home-born specifically; ergo, Abraham must not 
have taken along those acquired by purchase; ergo, there must have been a 
reason for it. Philo undoubtedly has had experience with servants, and had a 
greater measure of trust in the home-bred. 

59 This notion, based on LXX Gen. 14.14, could not rest on MT; wa- 
yareq is a difficult word for the rabbis, and it leads them into endless fanciful 
explanations, all different from Philo’s naturalistic explanation. 
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three battalions of a hundred men. Significantly, Philo adds that 
Abraham’s reliance was not really in these, but in God,the com- 
panion and defender of the just; and Philo has previously 
told us that Abraham’s piety underlay his other virtues.?™ 

Abraham makes the attack by night, after the enemy have 
supper and when they are preparing to go to bed." Some fall 
in their beds, while others, resisting, are annihilated. This vic- 
tory, Philo assures us, is much more one of Abraham’s courage 
of soul than of resources at hand.’ Abraham slaughters the 
enemy completely, including their kings, and he leaves them 
lying in front of the camp."®4 Abraham brings his nephew back 
in triumph, bringing along with him the horses of the cavalry," 
other beasts, and spoil in plenty.?® 

The high priest of God — Philo does not mention Melchi- 
zedek by name — considers the victory to have been won ‘‘not 
without God’s directing care’ (€mugpoatvn) and help in arms. 
The priest stretches forth his hands in prayer, and offers 
sacrifices of thanksgiving for the victory.%7? As above,’ Philo 
ascribes by implication Abraham’s success, as exemplified in 
his courage, to Abraham’s piety." 


60 Abr, 232. A similar explanation is found in Gen. R. XLIII. There is no 
compelling reason to attribute the similarity to interdependence of the rabbis 
and Philo, for it is a natural inference that the patriarch, in embarking with 
a small force, trusted in God. 

16x Abr. 102 ff. 

162 Abr, 233. No wider divergence, in my opinion, between Philo and the 
rabbis, is to be found than in the interpretations of Gen. 14.15. Philo gives a 
naturalistic explanation in military terms; the rabbis tell us, in one passage 
(San. 96a) that an angel named Night attacked the enemy; in other passages, 
that the night of Passover was divided, half for the present event and half for 
the Passover night, Tar. Jon. ad loc.; cf. Gen. R. XLII]; PRE XXVII. 

03 Abr. 233. 

64 Philo again gives evidence of writing from memory, and not from an 
open text. He overlooks the pursuit towards Damascus, Gen. 14.15. 

6; XX renders the MT wisn by tm7os; this expansion by Philo follows 
naturally from the LXX, but would represent a wide divergence from MT. 

66 Abr. 234. In this contemporaneous touch Philo seems to be describing 
a triumphal procession of the kind he probably himself witnessed in Alexandria. 

67 Abr. 235. 

ISIN Ns Aer. 

69 Philo does not here mention the bread and wine of Gen. 14, which 
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Philo has completed his demonstration of Abraham’s courage. 
He next turns the incident into allegory, as illustrative of the 
spiritual development of Abraham.*7° 

Philo is now ready to demonstrate Abraham’s cultivation of 
moderation. His proof rests on Abraham’s conduct at the death 
of Sarah. Like a good dramatist, Philo enhances the worth of 
Abraham by a rather elaborate presentation of what Abraham 
lost in losing his wife. (Philo does not mention Sarah by name 
in this section.) 

The wife, Philo tells us, was gifted with every excellence. She 
shared Abraham’s departure from homeland, the unceasing wan- 
derings, the privations in famine, and the military campaigns." 
She partook of both the ill and the good which befell him and 
did not, like some other women, run away from mishaps.'7 
While Philo could tell many stories in praise of Sarah, he selects 
only one, the incident of Hagar.'7} Sarah magnanimously sug- 
gests to Abraham that she would not be jealous of his taking 
another woman, not for lust but for procreation, in fulfillment 
of nature’s inevitable law. Sarah herself will lend to him a bride 
to supply the lack. If offspring results, she will adopt the child 
as her very own.!74 The woman is her own handmaiden — Philo 
does not mention Hagar by name — who is outwardly (o@ya) 
a slave, but inwardly (écdvovav) free and well-born, proved and 
tested by Sarah for many years. The slave is an Egyptian by 
birth, but a Hebrew by rule of life.17> That Hagar was an Egyp- 
tian must have been a source of discomfort to Philo, who makes 
it abundantly clear in treating of the Pharaoh of Gen. 12 and 
the Pharaoh of Moses’ day, that Egyptians are despicable lovers 


elsewhere provide him with allegorical material. He speaks of a handsome feast. 
Philo adds that the priest shares Abraham’s joy, a spirit of sharing appropriate 
to the good men who aim to be well-pleasing to God, Abr. 235. 

170 J discuss this in detail in the section on the allegorical Abraham, pages 
268-272. 

1m Philo is not paralleled by the rabbis in this bit of extravagance of 
Sarah’s accompanying Abraham on his campaigns. There is no scriptural basis. 

172 Abr. 245-246. 

173 Gen. 16.1-6. 

174 Abr. 247-250. 

™5 Abr. 251. 
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of bodily things. The clear note of contempt for Egyptians prob- 
ably represents Philo’s own attitude towards the Egyptians of 
Alexandria for whom he has a feeling of loathing.*” 

Sarah reminds Abraham that they are wealthy, indeed, they 
are wealthier beyond the usual scale of immigrants, even out- 
shining those of the native inhabitants who are noted for pros- 
perity.t77 Again, the allusion seems to be comtemporaneous. It 
may be indicative of Philo’s own wealth. 

Abraham’s admiration for Sarah increases. He takes Hagar 
as a mate, until she has borne a child, or, indeed, unti! she 
becomes pregnant. Thereafter, he abstains from her through his 
natural continence and the honor he pays his lawful wife.t78 A 
son is born to the hand-maiden; long afterwards'79 Abraham and 
Sarah have a son of their own, a reward for their high excellence, 
a gift from God the bountiful.18° Philo abstains here from 
alluding to an intricately developed allegory of the incident of 
Hagar.78 

Philo now reverts to Abraham. Sarah has died. Abraham now 
wrestles with sorrow like a grappler in the arena. He is determined 
to obey reason (Aoyiouos), the natural antagonist of passion; 
accordingly, he does not grieve as at an utterly new and unheard 
of misfortune, nor does he, on the other hand, assume an indiffer- 
ence as though nothing painful has occurred. He chooses the 
mean rather than the extremes, and he arrives at moderation of 
feeling. He does not resent that nature should be paid the debt 
which is its due; he takes the blow quietly and gently.:” 


176 Cf. In Flaccum, 17, 29. 

177 Abr. 252. 

78 The rabbis aver that Hagar became pregnant after a single effort, 
Gen. R. XLV; they do not say specifically that Abraham abstained from her 
thereafter, nor do they suggest natural continence as the motivation for such 
abstinence. In another rabbinic passage, Abraham reweds Hagar after Sarah’s 
death and a daughter, Ba-kol, is born; see page 200. 

‘79 According to Genesis, Ishmael is thirteen when Isaac is born. 

180 Abr. 253-254. 

181 The allegory is the substance of Congress. 

82 Abr. 255-257. Colson, VI, pp. 598-599 and Cohn, I, 148, suggest that 
Philo may have known a work of Crantor on moderation in mourning. The 
view of the rabbis is the antithesis of moderation. Philo adds a “quickly” 
before the ‘‘rose’’ of Gen. 23.3; but they do not suggest that it is “quickly,” 
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Abraham weeps a little over the corpse, but he quickly rises 
up from it. He believes that further weeping is out of keeping 
with wisdom, which teaches him that death is not the extinction 
of the soul, but its separation and detachment from the body, 
and its return to the place whence it came, from God."® And as 
no reasonable person chafes at repaying a debt, so he does not 
fret when nature takes back her own.**4 It is to be noted that 
Philo is not simply giving his own judgment on death; he is 
ascribing this judgment to Abraham. Philo undoubtedly felt no 
sense of incongruity in the rather tortured ascription of his view 
on death to the sorrowing Abraham. Philo omits from the present 
account the ‘‘mourning and weeping” of Gen. 23.2; had he used 
them, he would have had to divest them of their usual import 
in order to substantiate a contention that Abraham bore the 
blow in moderation.*®s The picture here is a completely hellenistic 
one, in all its aspects, especially in its standards of proper and 
improper mourning. 

As Philo continues the account, the chief people of the coun- 
try come to sympathize and to their astonishment they see none 
of the customs of mourning they expect. Philo lists these for us: 
wailing, chanting of dirges, and beating of breasts.**° The thought 
suggests itself that the list represents Jewish practices of which 
Philo disapproves because these do not accord with moderation.?87 

Amazed as the people have been before at Abraham’s great 
qualities, they are all the more amazed as they now note in 


but only after elaborate mourning. Cf. Ber. 18a; Gen. R. LVII1; and Mid. Hag, 
ad loc. 

83 Cf. Opif. 135. The subject is treated in greater detail in QG IV 71-83, 
see below, notes 379-381. 

184 Abr. 258-259. 

78 In QG IV, 73, Philo ascribes the mourning and weeping to the loss by 
the Sage of virtue, the allegorical Sarah. Inferentially, there, too, he denies 
that Abraham mourns to excess. 

x86 Abr. 260. 

*87 It is impossible to go beyond conjecture that Philo is here dissociating 
himself from rites of mourning as practiced by his fellow Jews. In context it is 
the natives of the region to whom he ascribes the rites and not to Jews. Yet 
the list of rites rejected are mentioned in Scripture, and come into ‘‘normative’”’ 
Jewish practice. But even if the allusion is not to contemporaneous practice 
of other Jews, nevertheless Philo’s formula is unmistakably hellenistic. 
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admiration his quiet, sober air. They cannot contain their ad- 
miration in silence, but declare to Abraham, ‘‘Thou art a king 
from God among us.’’8 Philo asserts that the words are true 
but he proceeds to show in what sense they are true. Other king- 
ships, he says are man-made, and stem from wars, campaigns 
and numberless ills, inflicted as a result of strife. The kingship 
of the Sage, however, is a gift from God; such a king brings no 
harm to anyone but rather the acquisition and enjoyment of 
good things to all his subjects.*®? 

Philo has now completed his demonstration of Abraham’s 
self-control and his moderation, and he has made of Abraham 
the stoic ideal of the philosopher-king.'° In conformity with his 
emphasis on Abraham’s piety, he has carefully included the 
statement that Abraham’s kingship is a divine gift. 

Philo next turns to the faith of Abraham who “trusted in 
God.’’? Such faith, Philo tells us, is a little thing if measured 
in words, but a very great thing if made good by actions.?” 
Philo dismisses as unworthy of trust such human accomplish- 
ments as high office, fame, honors, wealth, noble birth, or bodily 
health or capacity of body.'%3 He adds a paragraph of scorn for 
those who trust in bodily beauty: images and statues surpass 
the human frame in beauty, and Greeks and barbarians set up 


188 The verse is LX X Gen. 23.6, and cannot rest readily on MT, which 
reads x’w3; Onk. and Jon. read 19. The rabbis, too, make a king of Abraham; 
they derive this, however, from Gen. 14.17; see Tan. Be-ha‘aloteka XVII. 
Gen. R. XLIII portrays the survivors of the battle of the nine kings addressing 
Abraham as Nasi, Melek, and Elohim; but Abraham replies that the world 
lacks neither a king nor God; so, too, SER 116. This latter pericope seems to 
me to reflect the knowledge on the part of the rabbis of the pretensions to 
divinity by hellenistic kings, and it is a denial of the authenticity of such 
pretensions. 

Abraham is conceived of as a king in the traditional Jewish interpretation 
of Ps. 110, cf. Rashi and Ibn Ezra to verse 1. The “king”’ in rabbinic literature, 
however, is a political figure and not the “‘philosopher”’ of Philo. 

189 Abr. 261. See also QG IV, 76. 

199 So, too, Colson, VI, p. 599. Cf. also Mut. 152, for a fuller explanation 
by Philo of this same idea, based on this same text. 

t91 Gen. 15.6. 

192 Abr. 262. 

193 Abr. 263-266. 
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the creations of painters and sculptors to adorn their cities.” 
What Philo seems to be saying is that beauty is nothing to trust 
in, and certainly the beautiful icons of the Gentiles are unworthy 
of trust. 

On the other hand, faith in God is the one safe and infallible 
good. It is the consolation of life, the fulfillment of bright hopes, 
the death of ills, the harvest of goods, the acquaintance with 
piety, and the heritage of happiness. It is the all-around better- 
ment of the soul firmly fastened on God.'95 Lack of faith is like 
traveling on a slippery road, the path of the bodily and the ex- 
ternal, and the soul on such a journey is certain to fall. Those, 
however, who press on to God along the doctrines of virtue 
walk without falling. Belief in the former is disbelief in God, 
while disbelief in them is belief in God.t% Philo, then, has al- 
located faith as something pertaining to the intelligible world, 
and he denies that confidence in the perceptible things can be 
faith. This opposition between the perceptible and the intelligible, 
as applied to faith, serves to emphasize even more sharply that 
Philo’s thinking inevitably seems to adjust itself to hellenistic 
modes of expression. Since, in Philo’s thought, God is allocated 
to the intelligible world, true faith operates only in the realm of 
the intelligible. 

Abraham possesses this queen of virtues, faith in God. More- 
over, though others (in the Scriptural account) surpass him in 
years, Abraham is the first to be called an elder.197 The true 
“elder’’ is shown not by his length of days but by a laudable and 
perfect life. A long life spent among bodily things makes one a 
long-lived child; he who is enamored of sound sense, wisdom, and 
faith, is justly called elder, and “‘elder’’ is equivalent to ‘‘first.’’ 


194 Abr. 267. 

195 Abr. 268. 

196 Abr. 269. 

97 So LXX Gen. 24.1. MT reads }pr. Cohn, Philos Werke, 1, 151, makes the 
comment that mpeoBvtepos means old, whereas }p1 has the sense of “ehr- 
wuerdig.’”’ Both pr and mpeaBTepos seem to me to have this sense. In the 
present context, however, Philo interprets the word as “‘honorable’’; the rabbis 
deduce from the passage that until Abraham’s time the visible signs of old 
age did not exist, for Abraham is the first to be termed “old,” San. 107b. See 
note 296 below, and page 215 above. 
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The Sage is the first of the human race, like the pilot of a ship, 
or the ruler in a city, or a general in war, or as a soul in a body, 
and a mind in soul, or heaven in the world, or God in heaven.198 

What Philo has been doing has been to contrast Abraham 
with ordinary men, to show Abraham’s pre-eminence. As the 
first among men, he surpasses them in endowments and in 
achievements; and his capacities bring benefits to men.'9? These 
capacities are the result of his possession of faith. Faith makes 
Abraham the “‘first’’ among the human race. Now Philo proceeds 
towards his climax: God holds Abraham’s faith in high esteem, 
and he repays this faith with divine faith; this consists in God’s 
confirming by an oath the gifts already promised.?°° God’s oath 
is a measure of faith added to that faith which Abraham ante- 
cedently possessed. 

Moreover, that God utilized an oath is a further token of 
Abraham’s eminence, in that God thereby addresses Abraham 
not as God usually addresses man, but as a friend addresses an 
acquaintance.” Abraham, then, is not only pre-eminent among 
men, but his eminence is such that God converses with him in 
familiar terms. 

Philo has now completed his section on Abraham's faith, the 
last of the four sections. He now comes to the climax of his 


198 A br. 270-272. See also QG III, 44, based on Gen. 17.6; Philo states that 
the sage is moreover an intercessor (Marcus supposes that yeoityns or Tapa- 
kAntos lay in the Greek) with God, seeking forgiveness for his countrymen, 
who have committed sins. Philo somewhat similarly treats the circumcision 
of “those of foreign birth,’’ Gen. 17.27, in QG III, 62. 

In V. C. 31 the true “‘elder’’ among the Therapeutae gives a discourse on 
the Sabbath. 

199 Gocdenough, 144, points out that this list of primacies implies the 
notion of the rule-soter. See also QG IV, 53, to Gen. 19.27—28. The rabbis and 
Philo unite in adding that Abraham prayed, Philo being alone in commenting 
that it was to avert the destruction already begun. QG IV, 54, based on God 
“remembered Abraham” in Gen. 19.29, accords with the wide and usual 
opinion that Lot’s rescue was for Abraham’s sake. See also QG IV, 70, based 
on Gen. 20.17-18. 

200 Abr. 273. On Abraham’s faith see OG IV, 17, and below, page 291 f. 

201 Abr. 273. As noted above, page 165 Philo alludes to Abraham as the 
“friend of God.” I show in the section on Allegory that “friend of God’’ is 
equivalent to prophet; see below, note 347. 
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treatise: to all the other praises of.the Sage, this crowning praise, 
that ‘‘This man did the divine law and the divine commands.’’?°? 
The law was not the written law, but that which unwritten na- 
ture prompted him to do. When men have God’s promises before 
them, Philo tells us, they should trust in them most firmly. Such 
a man was Abraham, the founder of the nation. Some, Philo 
tells us, interpret Abraham as one who obeyed the law; Abraham, 
however, was more than that; he was himself a law and an un- 
written statute. 


In summary, the literal Abraham is a man who makes a 
false start in astrology, but through learning abandons that un- 
true philosophy in favor of true wisdom. He ultimately achieves 
perfection, so that he is outstanding in his piety towards God 
and in the practice of virtue towards his fellowmen. 

He is a true Sage, a philosopher-king and a soter. He lives by 
the law of nature, and he is, in fact, a law incarnate and made 
vocal. 

A mystic, he retires from the city from time to time. In the 
solitude of the wilderness he is able to rise to the best possible 
sight of God. 

The literal Abraham is depicted as perfected. In the allegorical 
Abraham we shall see how this perfection was achieved. 


III 


The allegorical Abraham is the record of the process through 
which Abraham becomes the man of perfect piety and virtue. 
The spiritual development begins when Abraham, who has been 
mistakenly absorbed in pantheistic materialism, by divine inter- 
vention becomes the first man in history to recognize that pan- 
theism is a wrong conclusion, based on a wrong method. Abra- 
ham, therefore, turns away from pantheism, in favor of a new 
quest which begins within himself. He learns what the body is 


202 Gen. 26.5. See below, note 289. Philo interprets the commands as the 
law of nature; the rabbis use this verse to prove that Abraham observed the 
whole Torah, Kid. 82a, or both the Torah and the words of the Scribes, Tos. 
Kid. V, or even the laws of Erub, Yoma 28b. 
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and what the senses are, and he discerns the peril in them to the 
rational soul. He therefore conquers his senses and his passions 
and is able to free himself from domination by bodily matters. 
He seeks solitude and the opportunity for contemplation. He 
possesses excellent powers of reason, both of the inner mind and 
of the outer manifestation of mind, the spoken word. He masters 
the encyclia, and goes beyond them into knowledge of true philos- 
ophy. His virtue is such that his mind has complete ascendency 
over all the members of the body, and therefore he is able to raise 
his mind above mundane matters. His mind grasps matters rele- 
vant to the intelligible world, possessing as it does a keen sense 
of discrimination. His gifts are such that he is able to rise to the 
highest goal of the religious life, the sight of God. As one in 
control of his body, Abraham is a philosopher-king; as a mystic 
who achieves the vision of God, Abraham is a prophet through 
whom divine words and promises are spoken. Abraham’s soul 
is so richly endowed that in contrast to souls which simply dis- 
appear at the death of the body, Abraham’s soul returns to the 
divine essence from which it has come. 

This is no more than a brief summary of matters now to be 
presented in detail. Certain other preliminaries ought, however, 
to be mentioned. First, the allegorical use of Abraham as the 
figure for the man who progressed is not original with Philo. 
He heard it, he tells us, from certain ‘‘natural philosophers.’’?° 
Second, the context into which Philo fits Abraham is a completely 
Greek framework. Aristotle had asked the question how happi- 
ness and virtue could be acquired, and he had considered, in 
one passage,” three possibilities: by learning, waferdv, or by 
habit, €@.07T0v, or practice, doxynTdov, or by some divine dispensa- 
tion Jeta wotpa. In another passage?®> Aristotle mentions as the 
possibilities teaching, dvdaxn, habit, fos, or nature, pvots.?° 
Philo gives us these same categories,?°? and in a number of dif- 


203 Abr. 99. 

204 Eth. Nic. 1, 9, 1099b, lines 9-10; Paris, 1883 edition, p. 9. 

205 [bid., X, 9, 1179b, 20-23. 

206 According to Wolfson, Philo, II, 197, Aristotle accepted only the first 
two as possibilities, and rejected the notion of virtue by nature. 

207 T)irect dependency on Aristotle is not necessarily indicated; the subject 
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ferent passages he discusses these same possibilities.*°* Philo 
builds his discussion around the patriarchs as allegorical figures 
for each of the categories; the patriarchs are, allegorically, types 
of the soul, Tpomor Wux7s, all of them worthy, @oreto.; Abraham 
pursues the good, Tod xadov, through teaching, Isaac through 
nature, and Jacob through practice. The (literal) patriarchs each 
possessed all three capacities, but the allegorical quantity which 
Philo associates with each is that one which most predomi- 
natingly characterizes the individual. Each of the patriarchs 
possesses all these patriarchal qualities or capacities; those capac- 
ities can be equated, Philo tells us, with the Graces. That is to 
say, the capacities, as part of the endowment of the individual, 
are innate; as “‘graces,’’ they are the gift of God, or else, 
Philo tells us, the gift to the reasonable soul from the capacity 
itself.?°9 

Neither the conception nor the allegorical figure representing 
the conception is, then, original with Philo. He has absorbed 
them so completely, however, that almost his every approach 
to a scriptural mention of Abraham leads him to equate the 
scriptural verse with some aspect of perfection through teaching, 
or with the particular incident as a proof that Abraham either 
assimilates the matter mentioned as a spiritual benefit and ad- 
vancement, or else spurns it, if by chance the scriptural verse 
deals with what to Philo is something unseemly. 

I divide my discussion into five sections. I derive this division 
from Philo himself who speaks of five stages in the development 
of the progressing soul??° (based on an allegory of the heifer, the 
goat, the ram, the turtle-dove, and the pigeon of Gen. 15.9) 
body, sense-perception, reason, natural philosophy, and the 
intelligible world. The record of the allegorical Abraham is the 
manner in which he progresses through such stages to perfection 
of soul. 


may well have been a usual one in the various philosophical schools before and 
after Philo’s life-time. Cf. Colson and Whitaker, II, p. 488. 

208 Abr. 52; Cong. 36; Mut. 12. 

209 Abr. 52-54. 

2 OG Aina. 
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a. The Stage of Body 


Abraham is perfected through being taught, in the sense that he 
makes a false start and has to begin anew. Abraham was born in 
Chaldean materialistic pantheism, and for a long time was him- 
self an adherent of that creed. The Chaldeans were especially 
active in the study of astrology (4aTpovouta) and ascribed every- 
thing to the movements of the stars. Thus they glorified visible 
existence, and they left out of consideration the invisible and the 
intelligible. They concluded, moreover, that the world itself was 
God, thereby profaning the Creator by likening him to the 
created. Abraham, however, did not remain in pantheism; he 
opened his “‘soul’s eye as though after a profound sleep, and 
beginning to see the pure beam instead of the deep darkness, he 
followed the ray and discerned.... what he had not beheld 
before, a charioteer and pilot presiding over the world.’’ Abra- 
ham is urged by the Hieros Logos to desist from observing the 
cosmos, the greatest of cities, and for a time to observe the lesser 
city, man himself.?" 

Abraham is one of the goodly natures which God promotes 
without any manifest reason.??? God has created him in such a 
way that Abraham merits esteem? since his mind, in turning 


a Abr. 68-71; cf. Mig. 184 ff. Another expression of the view that in 
departing from Chaldea Abraham departed from astrology is found in QG 
III, 1 and Heres, 96 ff., based on Gen. 15.7. The Ur Kasdim of MT is rendered 
by LXX (and in Philo’s text) by € xwpas Xaddaiwy, thereby omitting the 
Ur, as though reading ’eves in its place. The peg on which the very frequent 
rabbinic allusion to Abraham’s rescue from Nimrod’s fiery furnace is hung is 
the pun on Ur, either at this verse or at Gen. 11.28. For the legend see Ginzberg, 
I, 198 ff., and V, 212-214. I have discerned in Philo not one single trace of 
this legend, and no overtone in his dealing with Nimred of it. As indicated on 
page 151, Philo lacks allusions to patriarchal anecdotes; not impossibly he 
found them somewhat juvenile in comparison with his own theosophical pro- 
fundities. Indeed, one is struck by a kind of mathematical proportion which 
can express superficially a possible key to a New Testament problem. The 
Gospel according to John lacks the anecdotes and pithy sayings of Jesus. The 
form and manner of the Synoptic Gospels are to John as rabbinic form and 
manner are to Philo. 

22 TA III, 79-84. 

23 Philo in this passage regards ‘‘Abram”’ favorably; elsewhere the name is 
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away from pleasure and mortal things, soaring aloft, contemplates 
the universe and its parts, and, going still higher, explores God 
and His nature, urged to this by the love of knowledge 6c’ €pwra 
éTLoTHuns.?%4 

The gifted man, like Abraham, despite a false start, is 
able by divine help to withdraw from a preoccupation with the 
visible universe to raise his level of perception to the loftiest of 
goals, to God. But this process is a long and arduous one. 
First he must resort to a study of himself. It is, Philo assures 
us, a wrong method for the mind to plunge into astrology 
before it learns the senses of the body.? Abraham therefore 
migrates to Haran;?% this means that Abraham studies his 
senses. 

Terah, Abraham's father, had taken Abraham to Haran (Gen. 
I1.3I-32) where Terah had died. Terah too had known that it 
was not appropriate for one to try to learn the heavens until he 
had learned himself. Terah is the figure for the mind which dis- 
covers the need of self-knowledge.7*7 Terah, however, made the 


synonymous with our character when still a Chaldean: Gig. 62, Cher. 4, and 
Mut. 66. 

2144 1A III, 84. 

215 Somn. I, 53. 

216 Abr. 72. Philo derives the word “‘senses”’ from his etymology of Haran, 
“holes.’’ The senses are in those organs of the body for which places are dug 
out in the body. In connection with the injunction of the High Priest to lay 
aside his usual robes before entering the Holy of Holies (Lev 16), that is, 
according to Philo, the robe of opinions and impressions through bodily senses, 
Philo cites, among others who become similarly naked, Abraham; his proof 
text is Gen. 12.1. See LA II, 55-59. 

217 Somn. I, 48. Philo gives the etymology of Terah as (tar-reah) ‘‘spyer 
of odor.” Terah spies out the odor of virtue while Abraham goes on to taste it. 
Terah anticipated Socrates, according to Philo, Somn. I, 58, in advocating 
“know thyself.” In context this is in the longest passage in which Phile dis- 
cusses Abraham’s migration from Ur to Haran, Somn. I, a1 ff. Philo emphasizes 
that the purpose of the scriptural account is not ‘‘that we may learn as from 
a writer of history that certain people became immigrants, leaving the land of 
their ancestors... ."’ It is astronomy (astrology) which is abandoned: ‘'Why 
are you so busy with what you ought to leave alone, the things above?” In 
the passage Philo cites Gen. 11.32, Terah’s death in Haran, as proof that 
Terah did not possess virtue, but only scouted it out. 
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mistake of remaining in the world of the senses, while Abraham 
goes on beyond it.?%8 

Abraham learns what the senses are; he makes, in fact, an 
examination of every component part of the body. He learns 
about senses and about passions, about pleasures and fears, 
and he learns how to counteract these.2!9 Abraham, accord- 
ingly, does not dally with the sense of odor, Keturah, for it 
is a sensual pleasure; he turns away from her in order to cleave 
to virtue.??° 


28 Somn. I, 48. In QG IV, 26, interpreting Gen. 18.23, Philo also discusses 
a contrast, the man who is a mixture of righteousness and unrighteousness, 
derived from Scripture that there may be some righteous men in Sodom, 
allegorically some righteousness in a foolish man. Such a man is in contrast 
to Abraham who went beyond the senses. The surrounding of the house, 
Gen. 19.4, symbolizes allegorically the traits of the unproductive soul in 
surrounding the body with attractions, OG IV, 36; cf. Somn. I, 122-123 fora 
description of “‘Italian’’ luxury, associated with Sodom. The contents of 
Gen. 19.5, ‘‘bring them out that we may know them,”’ is the effort of the im- 
pure to divert the noble from soul to body, QG IV, 37. Lot (Gen. 19.7-8) is 
willing to offer his daughters, his thoughts which serve his bodily needs and 
are feminine, so as to save those which are masculine, zealous of wisdom and 
virtue, QG IV, 38. Gen. 19.9 is the rebuke to the sojourner who in the territory 
of the licentious pronounces judgment on evil, OG IV, 39. In sum, neither the 
evil Sodomites nor the wavering Lot paralleled Abraham’s achievement of 
going beyond the senses. While the contrast is not exactly the same as that of 
Terah and Abraham, it is of the same genre. 

Mig. 176 quotes Gen. 12.4, that Abraham was seventy-five when he left 
Haran. The immediate passage does not treat the ‘‘seventy-five,”’ but rather 
the significance of moving out of the senses, Haran. Philo reverts to the 
seventy-five in Mig. 198 ff.; it is the ‘‘borderland between perceptible and 
intelligible being, between older and younger, between corruptible and 
incorruptible.” 

219 Mig. 187-195. See also in QG III, 41 the first of Philo’s three explana- 
tions of Gen. 17.3. 

220 Sac. 43-45; cf. OG IV, 147 on Gen. 25.1. Philo seems initially embar- 
rassed at encountering Keturah in the Bible, but his allegorical ingenuity 
enables him to allocate her appropriately. In Sac. 43-45, he associates her and 
Hagar as two transient stages through which Abraham passed. Elsewhere, 
Confus. 74 and Mig. 94, her low status is demonstrated by the contrast 
in the gifts which Abraham gives to her offspring and to Isaac; the latter 
receives the laws of nature, while Keturah’s children receive the enacted 
laws. 
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Abraham makes great progress in learning his senses and his 
passions and in conquering them.?#* Thereby Abraham establishes 


221 Circumcision symbolizes this, Mig. 92; see also QG III, 46-50 and 52 
based on Gen. 17.10-12 and 14, and QG III, 61, based on Gen. 17.24-25. Philo 
also represents the incidents of Gen. 14 as Abraham’s conquest of the senses 
and the passions. Four of the sovereign kings are the passions: pleasure, grief, 
desire, and fear; the five kings are the senses: sight, hearing, taste, smell, 
and touch. The passions exact tribute from the senses. When the tribute is 
rendered, the alliance between the passions and the senses holds good; when 
it is withheld, discord arises in the body, as when old age or pains beset. Twe 
of the organs, touch and taste, are within the body and are low senses; the 
other three, the organs of smell, hearing, and sight, are for the most part 
outside the body and therefore are able to escape complete enslavement by 
the body; Abr. 236-241. 

The ten nations of Gen. 15.19-21 are the actions the opposite of wisdom, 
ultimately destroyed by God. See Cong. 119 and QG III, 17. The latter, in 
Philo Supplement I, 201, note d, is incorrectly stated to be Philo’s only com- 
ment on the scriptural section. 

Parenthetically, Philo’s proof of the holiness of the number ten is but- 
tressed in Cong. 91-92, by adding Abraham to the five and four kings, giving 
us a ten and by citing the ‘‘tenth part’’ of Gen. 14.20. 

Philo’s thought, at least some of the time, seems to be that in Abraham’s 
progress there was a stage in which the issue of senses and passions versus the 
soul needed to be fought out. ‘‘Lot’’ is ‘‘Abraham”’ at that as yet indecision 
stage. As a symbol for indecisive wavering, Lot partakes somewhat of virtue 
in that he only inclines in the opposite direction, but does not actually get 
there. Gen. 19.23 f. serves Philo as a basis of indicating a partial affinity in 
Lot to virtue; the passage that the sun, the divine Logos, went forth upon the 
earth, and Lot entered into So‘ar (Gen. 19.23-24) demonstrates that the divine 
logos gives a refuge and safety to those akin to virtue. See Somn. I, 85-89; 
QG III, 51 and the fragments in Harris and Lewy, reprinted as appendix A 
in Philo Supplement 11. The Sodomites, contrasted with Lot, are one of 
Philo’s several examples of seeking and not finding, based on Gen. 19.11, a 
just frustration for those seeking unseemly things, QG IV, 41. Similarly Philo 
renders Gen. 19.4, in Conf. 27-28. The Sodomites are those who try to bring 
shame upon divine thoughts; so again somewhat similarly QG IV, 36. 

Lot, to repeat, is sometimes a different entity, contrastable with Abraham, 
yet sometimes the Abraham type of progressing mind at the stage at which 
wavering still abides, ultimately to be passed by, Mig. 13. As the antithesis 
to Abraham, see Mig. 148 ff., based on Gen. 12.4. 

Lot at the gate of the Sodomites (Gen. 19.1) symbolizes the progressing 
man who is neither within nor outside virtue, @G IV, 31. The wavering man 
(conjecturing about the lacuna in QG IV, 32; cf. Marcus I, 307) receives 
“appearance” before “‘truth.”” The divine powers, which had entered the 
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democracy within himself.??2? The means of this establishment is 
the use of chastening reason (awgypoviaTis NOYos).?”3 

In contrast with Abraham who conquers his senses and 
passions, there is the mind which succumbs to them, loving 
them. Such a one was the wicked king of Egypt (Gen. 12.10- 
20) who pretended, like an actor, to want fellowship with 
virtue (Sarah, allegorically), so as to have, undeservedly, a good 
reputation.?74 

Abraham knows true peace.?*> Beyond the mere conquest of 
his bodily senses and passions, he so controls them that they are 


perfect Abraham’s home, declined to enter the imperfect Lot’s, preferring to 
remain in the street, QG IV, 33, on Gen. 19.2. The MT to Gen. 19.3 reads 
da 7x5), “he pressed them’’; LXX reads mapaGvafero, he ‘‘forced’”’ them; 
the powers turned aside from Lot because of the use of force; the sage desires 
wisdom willingly, whereas the opposite of the sage needs to be forced! 

222 Colson and Whitaker, VI, p. 118, define ‘‘democracy” in Philo as each 
part of the state having its proper amount of power. Philo speaks several 
times of democracy as the best constitution, Conf. 108, Abr. 242, Spec. Leg. 
IV 237, and Virt. 180. Philo elsewhere defines democracy as the mean between 
mob rule and tyranny; it presupposes the presence of a ruler who is neither too 
cruel nor too yielding. Applied to the individual, democracy is the situation 
in which the mind rules the body like a goatherd or shepherd; such a ruling 
mind “‘chooses for himself and the creatures he tends what is advantageous, 
in preference to what is agreeable,’’ Agr. 45-48. Respecting democracy in the 
soul, Melchizedek, Gen. 14.18, is the exemplar of the true king, contrasted 
with the despot; the despot is war-like, but Melchizedek is the prince of peace. 
Melchizedek is therefore reason which persuades, rather than a despot who 
orders. The Ammonites and Moabites (Deut. 23.4 ff.) failed to provide bread 
and water; these, allegorically derived respectively from sense perception and 
from only their father’s mind, take no thought of God. In contrast to them, 
reason, Melchizedek, did provide bread and wine. 

The wine of reason can give to strong souls the sober intoxication, which 
is another way of describing “prophecy.’’ See LA III, 79-82. Melchizedek, 
like Lot, is the experience of Abraham, but at the stage of ‘‘reason,” rather 
than at “wavering.” 

223 Abr. 242-244. This allegory assumes that nine kings opposed Abraham 
whereas in the biblical account five kings rebelled against four and Abraham 
was a by-stander. 

224 Abr. 9g f. 

2s True peace is defined in the passage as the state which exists when 
there is welfare outside, welfare in the body, and welfare in the soul; Heres 
287. 
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able only infrequently to arise to challenge the soul.””° The pas- 
sions bring afflictions on man in the period of his enslavement 
to the body.”7 The enslavement consists in the subjection of the 
intellect to the sway of the passions. Abraham, however, restrains 
these as a chairman restrains people at a turbulent meeting.?* 
When the enslavement occurs it involves (following Gen. 15.16) 
“four hundred years.’ The enslavement is not permanent in 
the case of someone like Abraham, for in the fourth generation 
(Gen. 15.16) there is a return.73° The passions, since they are 
bodily matters, are obstacles to understanding.’ 


220 Philo interprets the famine of Gen. 12.10 as a dearth of passions, 
Heres 287-2809. 

27 Philo is allegorizing the bird(s) of Gen. 15.11, which descend on the 
segments in the Covenant between the pieces. LXX reads épvea which Philo 
takes to mean the passions which descend upon the body. MT reads yn, a 
singular, rather than the plural of LX X. The exegesis is possible only on LXX. 
See Heres 268-270. 

28 Heres 243; OG III, 8. Philo is still interpreting Gen. 15.11 The birds 
have descended and, according to LXX, ouvexd@tcev atrots, as though 
rendering ons 2) ‘‘sat down with them”; MT, however, reads utilizing the 
same letters, on 18") ‘‘drove them off.” The LXX reading has forced Philo 
into the use of the highly artificial picture of the chairman at the meeting; 
MT would have provided Philo with a readier figure of the overcoming of the 
passions. It is hard for me to believe, in the light of a passage such as this, that 
Philo had any direct and personal knowledge of the Hebrew text, or, indeed, 
any useful knowledge of Hebrew. 

229 FTeves, 269-270. 

230 The four generations are interpreted as the four periods in the life-time 
of the individual. The first period lasts for seven years, and the second period 
is the period of youth. The third period is that at which the individual is 
tended for his illnesses by philosophy, and the fourth period is that in which the 
soul, through the aid of philosophy, is firmly rooted in the virtues. In the first 
period, the soul is like smooth wax on which there is an impression of neither 
good nor evil; in the second period the body is in its bloom and the passions 
are fanned into flames, Heres 293-298; cf. OG III, 12. 
ie Heres 268. A strange bit of exegesis is found in Ebr. 23-24. As the first 
In a series of examples of the harm that evils can do to the good soul, Philo 
passingly cites the ‘‘cutting’”’ which Chedorlaomer and his fellow kings had 
done to Abraham! MT Gen. 14.17 not only reads 1n)an ‘‘smiting,’’ but there 
it is clear that it is Abraham who has done the smiting. LXX reads amo Tips 
Komhs Tov XodadAayouop k.T.r., that is LXX seems to omit, as unneces- 
sary, the pronominal suffix of the Hebrew. Philo takes the genitive in the LX X 
as subjective of komfs, where the MT puts these words in the accusative case 
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The threat of subjection to the body is universal. Every man, 
Philo tells us, is in some way a slave: outside the body there are 
cold, heat, hunger, thirst, and many calamities, while inside the 
body there are pleasures and desires. Therefore when the soul 
of the wise man, like the soul of Abraham, descends from above, 
from the sky, and enters a mortal body, it encounters both out- 
side and inside influences. Accordingly, all the while the soul of 
such a man as Abraham is in the body, it is, because of these 
considerations, in a land not its own.?3? The earthly nature of 
the body is quite alien to pure intellect, and tries to enslave it. 
Freedom from such enslavement can come only after affliction, 


(using ns) as objects of the infinitive. The German translation of Adler, in 
V, 15, is greatly superior to the fuzzy rendering at this place by Colson and 
Whitaker, III, 329-331; these latter miss the point of Ebr. 23: the vices destroy 
the most important inner attribute, the thinking soul. Adler properly cites 
respecting this latter Somn. I 128, Fuga 148, and Opif. 146. 

Piecing together from the incohesive items presented in QG IV, 71-83 on 
Gen. 23.1-19, the death and burial of Sarah, one infers that Philo had not 
achieved some unified thesis as he has done with Gen. 15, in Heres and 16 
in Congress, both of which chapters are also represented in QG. The section is 
germane to the question of the relation of mind to body. Abraham’s mourning 
for Sarah is the grief of the sage on separation from wisdom. The ‘‘possession 
of a grave’’ means authority over the body which is the ‘‘grave of the soul.” 
The choicest of the monuments (LXX reads uynpetoe ‘memorials’ for MT 
q barim) offered him, is the utmost ‘‘recollection’’ of concern for bodily luxu- 
ries. The request to speak to Ephron is Abraham's wish for the people to speak 
in the council of the soul (cf. VC 27) on his own behalf and to discover the 
worth of reason (the silver). Ephron means ‘“‘dust” and Hittite ‘“‘madness of 
fear’’; cf. Somn. II, 89. The foolish and the mad give the body the chief rank. 
The double cave, (Machpelah being rendered by LXX as 76 omnjdatov TO 
dtmAovv) consists of inner and outer ones; they are like the two facets of the 
body, which responds to external things in lust, and but to inner reason by 
being controlled. The field, which Abraham had not requested, was offered by 
the foolish man as equipment for the body for its pleasure. The cave is pre- 
sumably in the field in verse 9 and 11, but in 17 the field seems to be in the cave; 
when the bcdy is not ruled by the mind it comes under the power of external 
things; when it is ruled by mind, it not only does not succumb to external rule, 
but indeed contains and rules over them. Hebron (verse 19) means ‘‘joining,”’ 
and alludes to the possibility of joining body to soul in such a way that the 
body ministers obediently to soul, the reigning power. 

232 Philo uses Gen. 15.13, that Abraham’s descendants would be in a land 
not their own, as his Scriptural basis, 
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the discomfort which the individual undergoes in conquering, as 
Abraham did, the vices inherent in the body.*33 

Abraham then, has controlled his passions, and has thor- 
oughly conquered them. This conquest involves not only a sub- 
jection, but also the capacity for using certain bodily properties. 
Abraham, we shall see, uses sense-perception as a good servant. 
One example which Philo gives is his discussion of the contrast 
‘in the relationship between Abraham and sense perception, and 
in the relationship of others to it. Eliezer, for example, represents 
the mind which treats the senses as a master, while Abraham 
treats the senses as a bondservant. Philo illustrates the contrast 
by his exegesis of Gen. 15.2 ff. Masek?34 means ‘‘kiss’’?55 of greet- 
ing, in contrast with true love. Masek, the ‘‘blood-soul,’”’ or 
lower mind, represents the life in the senses. Her son, Damascus 
Eliezer, the body and the bodily soul, is the figure for the man 
who lives on the level of animals.?s° Now every man, Philo tells 
us, possesses Masek, the senses. The multitude regard her as a 
mistress and give her genuine and deep affection, but Abraham 
regards her as a servant and gives her no more than the “‘kiss”’ 
of greeting.?37 


233 Heres 268-270; QG III, to. See Conf. 26, based on Gen. 14.3 and OG 
IV, 53, based on Gen. 19.27—28. 

334 Philo follows LXX Gen. 15.2, which diverges from MT in that it 
regards Masek as a proper name. 

35 The etymology, like the etymology of other names in Philo, is based 
on the supposed Hebrew. Here nshq is identifiable as the root. While it is not 
strange that etymologies are used for the names occurring in both LXX and 
MT, it is worthy of note that Masek occurs as a name only in LXX, but is never- 
theless accompanied by an etymology. For the question of Philo’s knowledge of 
Hebrew, there is the peculiarity to be noted that he knows a Hebrew etymol- 
ogy but gives no evidence of knowing that in the MT the word was not 
necessarily a name. 

236 Damascus is made up of the Hebrew dam, blood, the ‘‘soul as a whole,”’ 
that is, the soul without the divine, immaterial part; and sag, sackcloth, the 
body. Eliezer, ‘‘God is my helper,” is the divine gift of breath which animates 
the mass of clay, Heres 40-41; 58. 

*37 Masek, representing the blood-soul (the lower mind), is feminine 
because that lower mind, by which also irrational animals live, has relation- 
ship with the female, material line; Sarah, virtue, is of the male line (Gen. 
20.12) and is indeed begotten of God. See Heres 61-62. Philo’s fuller inter- 
pretation of the blood-soul is found in Heres 54 ff.; see also Spec. I, 171 and 
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b. Sense Perception 


Abraham uses his senses as a master uses a servant. By their 
use he is able to make inferences which lead him to a lower 
knowledge, and then ultimately to a higher knowledge. This 
lower knowledge, based on the senses, is the stage of sense 
perception. 

Abraham’s mastery of sense perception is such that he is 
able to distinguish between presentations where the object is 
real and apprehended, and presentations where this is not the 
case.738 

Sense perception for Philo is the gate through which the 
mind goes into the intelligible world.#39 Abraham utilizes sense 


Deter. 83 ff. Drummond I, 320-321, discusses the ‘‘lower mind”’ and its affinity 
with Stoic philosophy; see also Wolfson, I, 386 ff., for Philo’s debt here both 
to Plato and Aristotle. In contrast with Masek, the ‘‘blood-soul,’”’ or lower 
mind, which has descent from the female line (Maseq being the ‘‘mother’’ of 
“Damascus’’), virtue stems from the male line, which Philo avers is proved 
from Gen. 20.12. See Heres 61-62, QG IV, 68, and compare Ebr. 61. One of 
many contrasts between male and female rests on the names Ammon and 
Moab of Gen. 19.37—38, treated without much variation from Philo’s usual 
exegesis in QG IV, 58. 

238 Heres 132. Colson and Whitaker, IV, p. 569, cite from Diog. Laert. 
VII, 46, a passage illustrating the difference between the two. The appre- 
hended is defined as “‘that which proceeds from a real object, agrees with that 
objecti tself, and has been imprinted seal-fashion and stamped upon the mind”; 
the other is ‘‘that which does not proceed from any real object, or, if it does, 
fails to agree with reality itself, not being clear and distinct.”’ Cf. also Drum- 
mond, I, 354-356 and Wolfson, II, 6-7. Philo’s basis is part of his allegory of 
Gen. 15.9, found also in QG III, 3. 

239 ‘* |. As those who desire to see our cities go in through gates, so all 
who wish to apprehend the unseen world are introduced to it by receiving the 
impression of the visible world,” Somn. I, 188. Philo says, in the same passage, 
that the irrational soul gathers sensations which the rational soul uses to form 
conceptions. Elsewhere (LA I, 29-30) he gives the same teaching in another 
form which he derives from Gen. 2.6, the spring which watered the face of 
the earth. The mind (the spring) waters the senses (the face of the earth), 
sending to each sense the stream suitable to it. In a chain of three things, mind, 
sense-perception, and perceived objects, sense-perception is in the middle. 
Unless there is some object for sense-perception to perceive, the mind does not 
function in the senses. The mind and the object are always practicing a 
reciprocity of giving: the object lies ready as the material for sense perception 
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perception as a means of acquiring knowledge.” This lower 
knowledge is quite respectable; in its domain lies the curriculum 
of the lower schools, symbolized by Hagar. As a prelude to his 
union with Virtue, Abraham masters the encyclia.7# Abraham 
accomplishes this when his progressing mind is on the borderline 
between sense perception and the intelligible world. At this 
point Abraham is already married’ to Sarah, virtue, and al- 
though virtue is the most prolific of qualities, Sarah is barren to 


and the mind moves sense perception to produce an impulse towards the 
object. The capacity of sense-perception marks the superiority of the living 
creature over the non-living. 

240 Cong. 155. The knowledge based on perception is the lower knowledge; 
the higher is the intelligible knowledge. 

24x Hagar means etymologically “‘sojourning”’; as an Egyptian Hagar was 
therefore ‘‘body.’”’ For the good mind the encyclia are a transient phase at 
the highest aspect of body; they catalogue, arrange, and classify the informa- 
tion which the bodily senses supply, Cong. 20-23. 

242 Philo shows the preparatory and limited nature of the encyclia in a 
number of different ways. In one passage, he speaks of virtue (Sarah) as a 
great theme which requires these as a great introduction, Cong. 11; they are 
the ornaments of the soul-house fitted to receive God, Cher. 99-101. In Agr. 18 
the encyclia are plants for souls at the stage of youth, before manhood. In 
Heres 275 the encyclia are equipment which Israel takes along on the journey 
out of the body, Egypt. 

243 Philo infers this by allegorizing Abraham’s age; he has been in the land 
of the Canaanites ten years before his union with Hagar, Gen. 16.3; he had 
come into Canaan at seventy-five, Gen. 12.4. The decade was a period spent 
in Canaan, the vices. Philo tells us that every man spends such a period after 
his initial birth in Egypt, the body, with its passions, pleasures and pains. 
Seventy-five is the age of adolescence, and the progressing mind, while able to 
apprehend good and evil, chooses the evil at this time. But after ten years the 
good mind reaches the desire for lawful discipline; Cong. 81-88. 

244 Gen. 11.29. In a laconic, and unclear, passage which cites Gen. 11.29, 
Philo is attacking the wrongness of taking an allegorical wife for one’s self, 
rather than receiving her for God. Since the verse quoted tells that Abraham 
and Nahor took wives for themselves, Philo intimates that in Abraham’s 
case (as in the case of Jacob and Aaron) the taking of the wife meant the 
association with good things. Isaac and Moses, however, do not take wives 
purely ‘‘of themselves’’; in the case of Isaac, Gen. 24.67, he first went into 
Sarah’s tent. Philo here seems passingly trying to ward off refutations of his 
drush; the passage, Post. 76-77, is not significant for our purposes, nor is its 
oblique parallel, QG IV, 145. 
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Abraham. At the behest of wisdom he resorts to the encyclia 
as preparation for the greater things.” Abraham recognizes the 
relationship between the encyclia and philosophy”47 as that of 
servant and mistress. This relationship must be strictly observed. 
The encyclia serve the mistress philosophy,’4* and the mistress, 
in turn, rebukes the servant when, in arrogance, the servant 
regards herself as the mistress.749 


245 Gen. 16 is the basis for this allegory, and its language is to be found 
throughout this paraphrase of the relevant parts of Cong. The passage, XVI, 1, 
is treated also in QG III, 18. See also QG III, 20. Philo discusses the allegory 
of Hagar passingly in LA III, 244-245; the passage has undergone textual 
difficulty, and we get only a beginning with Gen. 16.2 and an ending on 
Gen. 16.12. The contents can be conjectured as according with Philo’s usual 
views. 

Another section which deals with the role of education in the progress of 
the individual is found in Heres 272-274, based on Gen. 15.14. See virtually 
the same thing, based on Gen. 15.13-14, in QG III, ro. 

240 Cong. 2-14. The basis is the hearkening to Sarah of Gen. 16.2. Philo 
finds a shade of difference between the Greek tanxovoe which LXX reads 
rather than #Kovoe which it might have read; the former means ‘‘hearkened, 
obeyed,” the latter only “‘heard.”’ It is the LXX which provides the specific 
distinction Philo is here making; MT reads va-yishma‘, which could yield the 
distinction but not, of course, the specific word contrasts. In his allegory it is 
‘Virtue’’ which Abraham obeys. See Cong. 63-70. 

Philo gives us at least one contrast between Rebecca, who represents 
perfection, and Hagar, the gradual progress of the encyclia, rather than the 
usual Hagar and Sarah. In Rebecca’s going down to the well, Gen. 24.15-20, 
she has brought with her a pitcher, whereas Hagar (Gen. 21.19) had with her 
a leather skin. The pitcher represents the use of reason in ridding one’s self 
completely of the body, while the leather skin is the use of bodily vessels of 
self-perception, such as eyes and ears. In the passage, Post. 130-141, the 
example of Rebecca, the ever virgin, buttresses Philo’s contrast between 
Sarah, restored to virginity, and Hagar. See also QG IV, 98-100. 

247 Philo in Cong. varies Sarah as Virtue, Wisdom, and Philosophy. 

248 Cong. 79. See also QG III, 22, on Gen. 16.4. 

249 Cong. 151. The limitation of the mind at the encyclia stage is the 
ability to be near to wisdom but the inability as yet not to drink from its 
well, as ‘‘proved’”’ by Gen. 16.7; see QG III, 27. So somewhat similarly the 
words of Gen. 16.8 are a rebuke spoken to the imperfected mind running away 
from better judgment 77” dyelyw Kal kuplay yveunv; so, too, QG III, 28. 
The verse portrays the angel as questioning Hagar ‘‘Whence comest thou and 
whither art thou going?”’ It must be a rebuke, not a question, for verse II 
demonstrates the omniscience of the angel, a quality which rules out the need 
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Abraham understands, as other minds do not, that the en- 
cyclia are only preparatory stages, and therefore Abraham is not 
abiding with Hagar but only sojourning.’°° 

Philo sees in the flight of Hagar (Gen. 16.6) the experience 
of Abraham’s mind at the level of encyclical knowledge. His 
mind becomes ashamed at the margin of difference betwen the 
encyclia and true wisdom and therefore wants to flee. The angel 
of God encourages ‘‘Hagar’’ to return; the mind involved in the 
encyclia is urged to abide in true modesty in the presence of 
philosophy, the mistress.’5* Abraham at this stage is still Abram, 
“the uplifted father’’*s? before his character has changed. He is 
pursuing the study of visible matters. His mind, still with the 
lower learning, has hastened to flee from the stern and gloomy 
life of the virtue seekers.?5 Unable, however, to reach the true 
heights, his mind is content for the moment to continue to 
sojourn in the encyclia.?54 But now, in its seeking, his mind en- 
counters the angel of God, as did Hagar (Gen. 16.7) at the water- 


for questioning; Fuga 202-205. See QG III, 18-38 for congruent explanations 
of Gen. 16.1-16, relating to the limitations of ‘‘Hagar.’’ Philo sees the encyclia 
alluded to in Abraham’s discourse with God on the number of righteous who 
might save Sodom, Gen. 18.24-25. The fifty, initially set forth, represent 
perfection; the residual ten are those who have had school training and start 
with a better opportunity for growth than the untrained who have not had it, 
See Mut. 228-229, Cong. 109, Sac. 122, and the discussion in Colson and 
Whitaker, I, xvi-xvii, especially the problem of rendering wéon mavdeia. 
Philo treats Gen. 18.24—32 differently in QG IV, 27, limiting himself there to 
perfect numbers as salutary harmonies. 

250 See QG III, 19 on Gen. 16.1, for Philo’s longer explanation of Hagar as 
an Egyptian, passingly treated in Abr. 251. QG III, 21 allegorizes Gen. 16.3 
congruently. The afflicting by Sarah, Gen. 16.6, is the discipline by means of 
which Abraham is trained to regard the encyclia in the true status, Cong. 
158-160 and QG III, 24-26. Philo shows in the treatise by examples from 
geometry and grammar that the arts deal with the perceptible aspects of the 
sciences while philosophy defines the intelligible aspects, Cong. 139-150. 

51 Fuga. 3-6. See also QG III, 26, 28-30. 

252 This is Philo’s usual etymology of Abram. 

253 Colson and Whitaker, II, 481, point out correctly that Philo here inter- 
prets Hagar not as the encyclia but rather as the mind of the sage at the stage 


of the encyclia. See QG III, 37 on Gen. 1615 for Philo’s clear hint in this 
direction. 


254 Cher. 4-6. 
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spring.*5> This spring is wisdom. His mind is no more able to 
drink from wisdom than was Hagar able to drink from the well.?5° 
The progressing mind of Abraham has to return to its proper 
mistress and to undergo the noble humiliation which philosophy 
affords, the product of which is the overthrow of the irrational 
soul.?57 

At the stage of the encyclia, the best that Abraham can 
produce spiritually is Ishmael, sophistry, the ‘‘child’’ of the 
lower learning.*5* The sophist differs from the sage in that he 
loves to argue for the sake of argument; he is therefore the 
proper target for the attacks of the representatives of the true 
sciences.759 The mind which has not advanced beyond sophistry 


255 Fuga 177. See also QG III, 27. 

236 Gen. 16.7 depicts Hagar near the spring, but does not mention her 
drinking from it. So too, the spring from which Rebecca, ‘‘Patience,”’ fills 
her pitcher, Gen. 24.16, is divine wisdom. 

Gen. 14.7, (t™nynv THs Kploews) serves Philo as proof that this divine 
wisdom is both holy and also, as a “‘sifter’’ in judgment, just; ‘“‘the wisdom of 
God is both holy, containing no earthy ingredient, and is a sifting of the 
universe, whereby all opposites are separated from each other,’’ Fuga 196. 
For the intent of Philo in the passage, see further Heres 133 ff. and note 304. 

27 Fuga 202-207. Gen. 16.7, ‘‘an angel of the Lord found her,’’ portrays 
the decreeing of a return home to the soul which is going astray. See Fuga 
119-121 and QG III, 27. The irrational soul is the lower mind, symbolized by 
Masek. See note 237. 

258 Fuga 208. Ishmael, meaning ‘“‘hearkening to God,” is lower than 
Israel, ‘‘seeing God,” because hearing is lower than seeing. See also QG III, 23 
on Gen. 16.5, and QG III, 31-32 on Gen. 16.10-11. The interpretation of 
Abraham’s age, 86, Gen. 16.16, is found in QG III, 38. The explanation of the 
number is clear; the relevance is not. A further deduction that Ishmael is a 
sophist, or the mind at the sophist stage, stems from Ishmael’s being called 
an archer (Gen. 21.20) ‘“‘for whatever points he sets forth as a target, at this 
he discharges proofs like arrows.” Cf. Cher. 8 ff., which cites Gen. 21.10. 

239 Fuga 208-211. ‘‘Face to face with his brethren,’ the last part of 
Gen. 16.12, portray perpetual opposition faced by the sophist, Fuga 211 and 
OG III, 33. The iniquities of the Amorites of Gen. 15.16, are also sophistical 
arguments, destined to be supplanted by the truth. In Heres, 302 ff., which 
cites Gen. 15.16, and in QG, III, 13, Philo seems to be arguing against oppo- 
nents who find in the verse support of the irreligious doctrine that fate (e(uap- 
evn) and necessity (avayKn), rather than God, direct the destiny of events. 
QG IV, 95 is obscure. It seems to point out some difference between sage and 
sophist, but the passage is corrupt. 
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sees the angel of God, but not God himself; it sees only a re- 
flection, but it wrongly thinks it is seeing the true vision.°° 

In conceiving of Abraham as one who has mastered the en- 
cyclia, Philo makes Abraham appear to have studied grammar, 
geometry, astronomy, rhetoric, music, and other branches of 
study.? 


260 Fuga 212. Philo allegorizes the locale of the incident of Hagar’s flight. 
Between Kadesh and Bered (between ‘‘holy”’ and “‘evil’’) is the stage of the 
mind when it is on the border between holy and profane things, fleeing from 
bad things but not yet competent to share the life of perfect goodness; Fuga. 
213. The meaning of the LXX rendering of beer lahai roi of Gen. 16.14 is 
obscure. LXX reads gpéap od évwmov idov. Philo seems to take LXX to 
mean that the progressing soul dipping into school-knowledge sees reflected 
in it, as ina mirror, God, the author of that knowledge. Colson and Whitaker 
find the passage, Fuga 212, difficult, possibly through not noting “‘reflection 
in the mirror’ of Fuga 213 as the key to the passage. The passage means, 
I think, that the mind at the stage of sophistry sees not God but a dim reflec- 
tion. Hence, 212 uses the contrast between the freeborn who sees God Himself 
and the slaveborn which sees only an angel of God but calls it God. The 
passage is rather well duplicated in QG III, 35, to which Marcus adds the 
correct note that the traditional Jewish interpretation is ‘‘the well of the 
Living One who sees me’’; LXX translators, says Marcus, ‘‘took Heb. lahay 
as the noun /ehi ‘cheek’ in the sense of ‘before my face.’ ’’ Philo Supplement I, 
233, note e. 

In the same verse between Kadesh and Bered, “‘holy” and ‘‘evil,’’ means 
that he who is in gradual progress is on the borderland between the holy and 
the profane; so Fuga 213. In QG III, 36 one reads Pharan rather than Bered, 
and there Pharan is rendered as “‘hail’’ or ‘‘dots.’”” As Marcus ad loc. notes, 
hail would accord with Bered; but in Fuga it is as though Philo read Y73; 
to this Heinemann (German Translation VI, 103) remarks: ‘“‘Die Ubersetzung 
‘unter Ubeln’ méchte man am ehesten so erklaren, dass Philos Vorganger 
172 =yna setzt und den Dental am Schluss so auffasst wie in Elisabeth = 
yawds.”’ Onk. renders the names opr and n7an, while Jon. reads for the last 
mx19n; Onk. rendered Shur in Gen. 16.7 as Hagro, while Jon. rendered Shur of 
Ex. 15.22 as Haluza; cf. Rosenberg, ninvn 1x19, I, 397. 

Reverting to the passage in Fuga 212, Philo quotes Gen. 16.13 in Somn. 
I, 240, as proof from the experience of Abraham that Jacob also, in his pro- 
gressing stage though before his perfection, saw not the Supreme Cause but 
the Logos, while Hagar saw the angel; so, slightly differently, also in QG 
Tsar 

2" This is the list given in Cong. 11. Other lists given by Philo, according 
to Colson and Whitaker, IV, p. 577, omit astronomy; they suggest that the 
motive for the omission was the assumption that astronomy was part of 
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Abraham would not have been a lofty man, if he had lingered 
over-long, as some do, in the encyclical studies.” An affection 
for sense perception pulls back the human soul from its rise to 
God.**3 There was a stage at which Abraham was wavering bet- 
ween progress and being pulled back.?** His mind consisted of 
two parts, the incorruptible and senior part (represented by the 
seventy) and the junior part, the five senses. This junior part 


geometry. Drummond (I, 263-266) ascribes a conscious motive for the usual 
omission: astronomers were in Philo’s view ‘‘only wasting their gifts upon 
barren speculations. For, in the first place, their inquiries contributed nothing 
to the true end of life...In the second place, the questions with which 
astronomy deals are beyond the powers of human thought’’; see Mzg. 184. 

While elsewhere Philo may feel free to omit astronomy, he must include 
it as an attainment of Abraham for the reason that when we first encounter 
Philo’s Abram he is an astronomer. Yet the inclusion of the subject here does 
not refute Drummond’s view. Philo condemns the Chaldeans as astronomers 
with considerable force, Abr. 69-70. The usual interpretations of these attacks 
are that they are directed at the Stoics: Goodenough, 138; Wolfson II, 78, and 
Bréhier, 165; see, however, W. L. Knox’s review of Wolfson’s Philo, in Journal 
of Theological Studies, XLIX (1948), 211-12 for an insistence that this identifi- 
cation is too simple, and overlooks the astral determinism of the period. 
Philo seems to have believed that the stars could foretell, Moses II, 126; 
LA I, 8, and Op?f. 58. But there is a difference between the ability to foretell 
and the ability to control. Ascription of ruling power to the stars would be to 
Philo atheism. 

262’ Cong. 77-78. 

23 Philo divides men into three kinds: the first looks God-ward; the second 
looks toward created things; the third is a mixture of the two. The first kind 
has never submitted to the necessities of the body; Wolfson equates this 
class with unbodied souls or angels, I, 366-370. The second class does not seek 
to rise. The third class seeks in its better part, but it is pulled back by the 
worse; Heres 45-53. 

264 Philo’s basis is Abraham’s age, Gen. 12.4, on leaving Haran. Seventy- 
five represents the borderline between perceptible and intelligible knowledge, 
Mig. 198-199. (Philo has alluded to the verse in connection with Abraham’s 
age as implicitly eighty-five a decade later, and he has given, as we saw above, 
a different meaning to seventy-five.) 

265 Mig. 198-199, OG IV, 30 contrasts the vision, at noon of Gen. 18.1 and 
evening of 19.1. Gen. 19.17 ff. yield views of the defects in Lot. The injunction 
of Gen. 19.17 (QG IV, 45) are for the wavering man, who has already had 
ample explanation now to move by himself. The mountain, QG IV, 46, is 
wisdom to which the progressing soul may flee to escape destruction in the 
death of the body. Philo’s exegesis flows from LXX; it would be difficult on 
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was also represented by Lot.? Abraham was on the borderline 
between the perceptible world and the intelligible, having not 
yet completely divorced himself from the perceptible. The junior 
part of the soul?*7 was devoted, as was Lot, to herds and ma- 
terial things (Gen. 13.5). The herds of Abraham, however, were 
the principles of the seperate virtues. These two parts of the 
soul were in conflict within Abraham, and the conflict remained 
as long as the higher soul was not purified. The higher soul in 
Abraham finally triumphs and it bids (Gen. 13.9) the lower part 
to move off.?°§ Abraham prefers to have as his companions ‘‘good 
natural ability’ and the ‘‘love of vision,’’°? rather than the 


the basis of MT. Lot, being imperfect, cannot get to the mountain, Gen. 
19.18-20 (QG IV, 47), but must flee to the city “which is small and is not 
small.’’ See above, note 104. In LXX and MT as Marcus I}, 322, note k 
remarks, the “‘is not small’’ is interrogative. 

Philo here is greatly removed from the rabbis; cf. Rashi ad loc., Shab. 10b; 
and see Ginzberg I, 252 and 256 and V, 243. It does not seem to me that 
Marcus is right (I, 322, note k) in asserting that the allegory in QG IV, 47, is 
different from Abr. 166; rather, it is more extended and less focused, but still 
quite similar. 

The first part of Gen. 19.22 is, in QG IV, 49, the encouragement to the 
wavering mind to be steadfast in its progress. The exact intent of Philo in 
QG IV, 50 to the second part of the verse eludes me. His translation of Zoor 
as mountain betrays no recognition of the paronomasia in MT; cf. Rashi 
ad loc.; it can hardly rest on Gen. 19.30, where Philo infers that Lot feared to 
remain in So‘ar and hence went up to the mountain. The rabbis infer dis- 
obedience from the act of Lot; see Kasher, III, 816, note 176. One wonders if 
QG IV, 50 may not be interpolated into Philo. 

20 The etymology of the name means “‘inclining’’; Mig. 13-14. 

207 Philo does not say so in this context, but he is giving here a contrast 
between what, as we saw above, he called the ‘‘whole soul,’”’ which is animal, 
irrational, and material, and the immaterial, rational part of the soul. 

208 Abr, 217-224. 

269 Eshkol and Aner are so interpreted. Gen. 14.24. Perhaps ability in- 
cludes memory. The use of memory in learning is touched on several times. 
One passage gets to the topic rather tortuously. In Abraham’s prayer for 
Sodom, Philo focuses on the ten righteous men who, if found in Sodom, might 
have saved the city. His discussion is in the context of several related scrip- 
tural mentions of ten. First he demonstrates that by Scripture, Gen. 16.3, 
the ten years which elapsed between the arrival in Canaan and Sarah’s gift 
of Hagar, symbolize the transition from boyhood to adolescence; Egypt is the 
vice of boyhood, Canaan the vice of adolescence. ‘‘.. . Only after a time and 
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quality personified by Lot. The possession of these good com- 
panions leads to the possession of the contemplative life.?7° 

Abraham, then, has utilized sense-perception as a servant, 
extracting from it the good which it could furnish, but refusing 
to remain at this stage. His circumcision, Gen. 17, is his con- 
clusive pruning off of the appetites of the body.?7* 


c. Reason 


The instrumentality by which Abraham conquers his senses and 
his passions is reason.?7 In going beyond the senses, Abraham 
has come to the stage of the mind.?73 The experience of Abraham 


under the perfect number ten do we reach the desire for the lawful discipline 
which can profit us’’; Cong. 88. The use of ten in scriptural passages is then 
alluded to, including Abraham’s conquest of the nine kings — the ten resulting 
from adding Abraham to the nine! Sodom is the soul barren of good and blind 
of reason; Abraham prayed that if in it there was some token of righteousness, 
it might receive some remission of punishment. See Cong. 109. Thereafter, the 
ten camels which Abraham’s servant (whom the rabbis, Yoma 28b, identify 
with the Eliezer of Gen. 15.2) takes as a gift, are interpreted to be the count- 
less memories of his master, Cong. 111 and QG IV, 92; Rebekkah waters these 
camels, that is, virtue emptied all her pitcher, or teacher’s knowledge, into the 
soul of the learner; the camel is memory because it is a ruminating animal 
which softens its food by chewing the cud; moreover, when it has knelt and 
has a heavy load on it, it nimbly raises itself with astonishing agility. 

In this latter passage, Post. 148-152, the allegory has virtually eliminated 
the distinction between Abraham and the servant; it discusses memory as 
part of the education of the progressing soul; see, similarly, QG IV, 94, the 
camels of Gen. 24.11 and Philo’s discussion there of memory. 

270 Philo interprets Mamre as a place name, deriving it from the root, 
meaning ‘‘to see.’” MT and the rabbis take Mamre asa person. Cf. Colson and 
Whitaker, IV, p. 227, note c. The passage is Mig. 164-165. In QG IV, 1, 
Mamre means “‘from sight.”’ 

271 OG III, 46-52. 

272 In the allegory of Gen. 14, the five senses and the four passions are 
conquered by reason, represented allegorically by Melchizedek, Abr. 235 and 
244. In another passage, Melchizedek represents ‘“‘democratic’’ reason, the 
mind which steers a middle course between despotism and lawlessness, there- 
after providing, in a priestly fashion, food for an even loftier ascent by the 
soul; ZA III, 81. A similar association of Melchizedek with reason is found in 
Cong. 98-99. 

213 Goodenough points out that there is a great variety of descriptions in 
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was different from that of Adam. Originally Adam had been made 
of pure material and had been endowed with a copy of divine 
reason; he associated with divine natures and for a while he 
passed his time in blessedness. But Adam was fundamentally 
earth-born.?74 With the appearance of Eve (pleasure) Adam suc- 
cumbed to the senses, and set mankind off on a downward course 
that continued for his descendants.?7> These descendants, how- 
ever, retain some marks of the original forms in which Adam was 
created; every man, in respect of his mind is allied to the divine 
reason (Logos), but in respect to his body is allied to the world.?”° 
Abraham was heaven-born. Originally as an astrologer he had 
busied himself with the visible world,?77 but once risen to a 
better nature he becomes an exemplar of the reasoning of the 
good man.?78 

Abraham's change in name from Abram is a transition from 
his preoccupation with his lower mind to his use of his higher 
reason.?79 


Philo of the mind, and some of the descriptions seem contradictory of others. 
Similarly, Drummond, I, 322-323 and Wolfson, I, 362, enumerate the use of 
such terms as vous, dvavora and Aoyiouds. Goodenough, 383, and Wolfson 
I, 393, demonstrate that Philo also uses Jogos as a term for the mind. Good- 
enough is exactly right in saying that ‘‘if Philo despaired of an exact knowledge 
of the vods nyeuav, he says many instructive things about it.”’ 

In part the variety in terms seems to be due to the variety of allegorical 
figures by which Philo derives his doctrine. Thus, for example, Laban, the 
brother of Rebekkah, Gen. 24.29, is for Philo the irrational mind (‘‘white- 
ness,’’ the symbol of honors given to sense perception) which is the brother to 
“constancy,’’ the rational mind. See QG IV, 116-119 on Gen. 24.28-31. 

274 Opif. 134 ff. and Heres 52, 57. See also QG I, 4 for an exposition of 
Philo’s two Adams. Drummond has an excellent discussion, II, 175 ff., of the 
distinction between ‘‘made,”’ generic man, and ‘‘moulded,”’ specific. 

275 Optf. 151-156. 276 Opif. 145-146. 

277 That is, while he was still Abram. 

278 This is the interpretation Philo gives in one passage to the import of 
the etymology of ‘‘Abraham,” as distinct from ‘‘Abram,” Gig. 62-64. 

279 Gig. 62-64. The change of name is consistently interpreted by Philo 
as an alteration in Abraham’s character. The basic change is from astrology, 
with its contemplation of the visible world, to a contemplation of the invisible 
world. Philo gives a number of slightly different imports in various treatises 
to the change. The ‘‘migration” of Abraham is a series of steps between the 
Abram phase to the Abraham phase, as we shall see in detail. 
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This lower reason is human, the higher reason divine. The 
lower reason dwells among the multitudes, the higher reason 
seeks out loneliness.?°° 

It has been Abraham’s experience to go beyond lower reason. 
He has accomplished this by his migrating from it.28* Though 
Abraham rises above speech, into higher reason, his speech is 
noticeably blessed. He is able to refute the sophist, a capacity 
beyond Abel, whose speech was so poor that Abel was unable to 
refute Cain, the poorer mind with the better speech.?®? His speech 
is definitely not that of the sophist.?* It is essential for Abraham 
to have good speech, since poor speech is a bad interpreter of 
good thoughts.?*4 Speech is a derivative manifestation of the 
higher reason and is not a pure and identical projection of it.?% 


280 Heres. 126-127. In another figure Philo speaks of man’s mind being 
in the third position from God, with divine reason (Logos) being in the middle 
position, Heres 230-231. Again, the reasoning power in man and the divine 
Logos are indivisible from each other, Ibid. 235. The figure of loneliness recalls 
Abr. 66, that Abraham departed from Chaldea ‘‘with a few or even alone.” 

28t Abraham left his father’s house. “‘Speech’’ (AOyos KaTa mpo yvopar) 
Mig. 2. Philo has to point out the sense in which the mind, the seat of reason, 
can be called a house; it is as true, he says, for man as it is for God, citing the 
house of God, Gen. 28.17, as a proof-text; cf. Somn. I, 32. In another passage, 
dealing not with Abraham but with priests, Philo praises these men who cut 
away (based on Ex. 32.29) the body, the love of passion, the company of 
senses, and finally “‘speech.’’ Speech must be excised because it is the medium 
through which the specious, the probable, and the persuasive implant false 
opinions; Ebr. 69-70. Speech is inconstant with and divisive of the unity of 
higher reason, Gig. 52. Such sentiments are frequent in Philo. 

282 Mig. 74-75. The intent of Gen. 24.3, is that speech, the “servant, 
shall not deceive the perfect mind,” Isaac, QG IV, 88; such, too, in QG IV, 89 
is the instruction not to take Isaac back to Chaldean astrology, Gen. 24.5-6. 
The angel of Gen. 24.7 is the joining of another logos to ‘‘uttered logos,”’ 
QG IV, 90. Rebekkah might be willing to return with this other logos, but not 
with the ‘“‘uttered”’ logos, QG IV, 91 to Gen. 24.8. 

283 Mig. 82-85. Ishmael, as we saw above, is the sophist. He always re- 
mains a sophist, Cher. 10; cf. Sob. 9, Heres 302 ff., and Moses II, 212. 

284 Mig. 72. 

285 Mig. 76-79. Philo distinguishes, as noted, in several passages between 
speech and inner thought, the logos mpowopiKos and the évdraferos, a 
distinction which seems to be Stoic; cf. Colson and Whitaker, II, p. 502. 
The interpretation of Gen. 24 in QG reads as if it is a series of notes out of 
which an essay might have been written on the relationship of the endiathetos 
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Abraham passes beyond lower reason, just as he migrated 
beyond body and sense perception. He rises superior to these, 
treating them as a king treats his subjects, ruling them and not 
being ruled by them.?*° 

Now that he is in possession of the higher mind, Abraham 
receives five gifts:287 first he is able to see the land,?8* ‘‘wisdom.”’”*? 
Second, he is able to progress in virtues.?9° The third gift is an 
improvement in uttered word and inner thought.?” The fourth 


and prophorikos. See QG IV, 96 to Gen. 24.15. Also, QG IV, 85 to Gen. 24.2, 
in which the “servant” is speech, and Abraham the master mind. So, too, 
QG IV, 120 to Gen. 24.34. In Moses II, 127 Philo applies the two aspects to 
the double breast-plate of the high priest. The logos endiathetos, he says, is 
the source of reason, located in the nous hegemonikos, while the prophorikos 
is the stream flowing from it and located in the tongue, the mouth and the 
other organs of speech. Cf. Goodenough, 100 ff., for his insistence, with 
Drummond, that the divine Logos is singular, against Gforer, Heinze, and 
Pascher, who think of a double divine Logos; according to Goodenough the 
human Jogos is indeed double, but the divine Logos singular. 

Philo gives still another example in his interpretation of Ex. 4.14, which 
assigns to Aaron the task of being the ‘‘mouth”’ of Moses; Aaron is ‘‘speech,”’ 
the brother of ‘‘reason,’’ Deter. 126-129. 

286 Mig. 7-8. 

287 “Covenant” in Mut. 52-53, is the symbol of grace which God sets 
between Himself who offers it and the soul who receives it. Philo alludes to 
having dealt with the whole subject of covenants in two treatises. Schuerer, 
II, III, 337 concludes from the absence of these works in Eusebius’ list in 
H. E. ii 18.13 that they were by then already lost. Another allusion to the 
work is found in QE II, 34. In one passage, Spec. II, 16, scholars propose an 
emendation which would there eliminate the word covenant; but even for 
those who want to retain the word, it has in the passage a necessary connota- 
tion of will, not mutual contract. There are references in Deter. 68 and Sac. 57, 
the latter repeating that ‘‘covenant” allegorically is God’s grace. In QG III, 10 
“covenant” is the rational class of possessions which God bestows on the 
soul; in QG III, 40, based on Gen. 17.12, they are “‘incorporeal principles . . - 
of which this world is made . . .’’; so, too, QG III, 42, quite similarly. QG III, 60 
based on Gen. 17.21, contrasts Isaac, the heir to the divine testament (cov- 
enant), with Ishmael, not an heir but only the recipient of gifts from the heir; 
Isaac “‘receives gifts which are bestowed by grace.”’ 

288 Gen. 12.1, is Philo’s basis. 

289 Mig. 28 and 36. ‘‘Seeing,”’ the quality of the wise, is the contemplative 
life, the most appropriate life for the rational being; Mig. 47; cf. Abr. 22-24. 

290 The “‘nation” of Gen. 12.2. 

2 Philo derives this from the LXX rendering of ‘“‘be thou a blessing,” 
Mig. 70-71. 
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is a good reputation for virtue.?” The fifth is the gift of actually 
being that which good reputation reports.?% 

The possession of this higher reason climaxed Abraham’s cut- 
ting away from himself all material things, and freed his mind to 
fly upward to God with his understanding stripped of material 
trammels.?*% Reason teaches him that God is the source of all 
gifts, and Abraham will no longer accept material things.?9 
Abraham is able to reason correctly not only in one direction 
but in all directions; therefore Scripture terms him an ‘‘elder, 
advanced in years,’’?®* whom God blessed in everything. Through 


292 Mig. 86-93. Philo applies ‘‘reputation” to the fulfillment of the literal 
Mosaic laws. 

293 Mig. 106. See also QG IV, 7, to Gen. 18.5. In another passage Philo 
commends the careful examination of ‘‘appearance,” especially related to the 
sacred legislation, since appearances can deceive as to vice or virtue; Philo 
derives this from Gen. 18.21; see QG IV, 24. Philo infers from Gen. 12.3 that 
credit is due to him who praises the good man and blame to him who blames 
him, Mig. 109-119, as his prelude to a view, found often, that a city or 
country or region has benefited through a single man, Mig. 120 ff. 

Mig. 107 quotes Gen. 12.2, inferring from ewlogetos, rather than eulogeme- 
nos, the difference between praise by God and praise by man. The latter can 
rest cn mere opinion; the former must rest on truth. 

294 Cher. 31. Philo so allegorizes the fire and the knife (‘‘reason’’ and 

““cutting away’’) of Gen. 22.6. For the hellenistic background of the notion cf 
rising above corporeality, see Wendland, ‘‘Hellenistic Ideas of Salvation in the 
Light of Ancient Anthropology,” in American Journal of Theology, XVII 
(1913), 345-349. 

295 Ebr. 105-106. The passage being interpreted is Gen. 14.22—23, Abra- 
ham’s stretching forth his hand to God that he will take nothing from the 
king of Sodom. Abraham in the passage has just conquered the four passions 
and five senses. 

The gifts offered, Gen. 14.21-22, by the king of Sodom, things without 
reason, in exchange for “‘the men,” things with reasons, are refused by the 
sage. To such a sage, God reveals his secret mysteries, Gen. 18.17. See LA 
III, 23-27 and QG IV, 21. Philo reverts passingly to Gen. 14.21-22 in LA 
III, 196-197, adding an allusion to Gen. 25.6: Abraham retains the property 
which had come to him from God, but gets rid of the horses of the king of 
Sodom and also the possessions of the concubines. Gen. 25.6 is similarly 
treated in QG IV, 148-149. See also the rendering of av7@ in LXX Gen. 15.10 
in QG III, 4. The pious soul takes for Him (God), that is, it attributes to God, 
not to himself (as the natural sense of the verse reads) good and precious 
gifts. 

296 Gen. 24.1. Similarly QG IV, 14 interprets Gen. 18.11. QG IV, 150-152 
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the watchful care of God, the rational part of his soul has 
triumphed.?97 
Abraham walks in the path of right reason; he enters 


deal with the same idea, though #150 is not intelligible. Elsewhere, Sob. 7-9, 
Philo cites another proof that ‘‘younger’’ and “older” have nothing to do 
with age. Hagar’s ability to carry on her shoulder an Ishmael presumably 
some twenty years older than Isaac and to allude to her son as a child (Gen. 
21.14-16) are his scriptural proof that Isaac is ‘‘older’’ than Ishmael. Isaac 
was circumcised when Ishmael was thirteen and was weaned from milk when 
he was seven; ergo Ishmael was twenty-one. Isaac is the heir of wisdom, but 
Ishmael of sophistry. I have found no parallel in the rabbis to Philo’s assump- 
tion that the weaning took place at seven years; Kasher (Torah Shelemah, 
III, 845) mentions two interpretations, one of which would make Isaac 
twenty-four months, the other thirteen years); PRE XXX makes Ishmael 
twenty-four and Isaac ten: Gen. R. LIII makes Ishmael twenty-seven, and 
ascribes Hagar’s ability to carry him to his wasting away from an illness 
induced through an evil eye put on him by Sarah. 

297 Sob. 17-18. See also OG IV, 83-84, based on Gen. 23.19 and 24.1. 

298 By way of contrast with right reason, Lot (‘‘inclination’’) is on occa- 
sion symbolic of the man with the false idea of his wisdom; he is joined to 
“custom,” which — Gen. 19.26 — is turned to stone (not salt!) and is hostile 
to truth, for she lags behind to gaze at familiar objects. The elder daughter is 
“deliberation,”’ the younger “‘assent’’; when the mind has turned to assent, 
especially to hostile suggestions, then deliberation has ceased. A sober mind 
would not tolerate this, but the drunken mind does; hence Gen. 19.33, ‘‘they 
gave their father wine to drink.’’ That such a mind does not grasp funda- 
mentals clearly is demonstrated by Gen. 19.35, ‘“‘he knew not when they slept 
and rose up.”’ See Philo’s complex discussion in Ebr. 162-205; the item is 
presented in shorter form in Post. 172 ff.; see also QG IV, 52, and, somewhat 
differently, OG IV, 55-56. Philo is discussing the advance made by the soul 
towards perfection. The enlargement of the mind goes by steps towards 
perfection, ten from Seth to Noah; a second and better one in the ten from 
Shem to Abraham; seven from Abraham to Moses; this latter does not “haunt 
the outer court of the Holy Place as one seeking initiation, but as a sacred 
guide (hierophant) has his abode in the sanctuary.”’ In contrast to this upward 
surge, Lot, wavering, went downward, for Deliberation and Consent (syn- 
kathesis, where Ebr. 165 reads synainesis) desired to have children by the mind, 
their father, rather than from God, as was Seth, Gen. 4.26. 

Philo in his two allusions to Lot’s wife in Gen. 19.26 in the Allegory, Fuga 
121 and Ebr. 164, omits the salt, but uses it in QG IV, 52 as a symbol of 
unproductivity. In Ebr. 164 the wife is custom which lags behind and is 
hostile to truth; in Fuga 121 she is the symbol of the laxness in a student 
which impels him to turn away from the teacher and face backwards. On 
custom as a ‘‘feminine”’ barrier to truth, see Ebr. 54 ff. Philo in other passages 
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virtue’s path. He follows God and is mindful of His injunctions. 
Since the injunctions are right reason, the verse ‘‘Abraham did 
all My law,’ means that Abraham “‘did”’ the divine reason.?99 
The actions of Abraham are the logoi of God.3°®? Abraham governs 
himself like a father; his mind does not grant to the soul the thing 
pleasant to it, nor frighten the soul with threats.3°" The mind 
must so govern because it can only rise above its material com- 
ponent, it cannot be severed from it, for such severance would 
simply mean death.’ Similarly, one must not sever himself from 
the literal law, but should rise above the literal law (the body) 
to the soul of the law (the allegorical) .3% 


commends custom highly (e. g. Spec. IV, 149-150). What he seems to oppose 
is custom when it obstructs truth or right reason. 

209 L XX reads €ylAake which Philo quotes as érolnoe, Gen. 26.5. Of the 
four items in the verse mpooTayuara and évto\as allude to obligations to 
God, while the dcckarwuara and voutma, to man, OG IV, 184, Heres 8, and 
Mig. 130. See above, on Abr. 275, note 202. 

Philo, in an obliquely related passage, comments on Gen. 19.16, about the 
angels who take the dazed and confused daughters of Lot by the hand, that 
souls governed by “‘holy thoughts’’ can be saved if having taken hold, they 
continue to hold on, QG IV, 44. (On some of the variations between MT and 
LXX of this verse, see Marcus I, 318, note g. The singular np7nn, is rendered 
by the plural érapaxOnoayv, they were confused, as though from Va0n. 
Gen. R. VI plays on the word also inferring confusion (}179n), or rather con- 
fused tarrying, resulting from Lot’s regret over the losses of money and jewels 
soon to occur. In Philo Lot in this section appears favorably; among the rabbis, 
e.g. Rashi, he is regarded unfavorably, his benefits accruing solely from 
Abraham’s merit.) 

Philo points admiringly to the rescue of the progressing man, QG IV, 51 
to Gen. 19.23-24, at the same moment that evil-doers are being destroyed. 
In QG IV, 101-114 the servant of Gen. 24 is also the symbol of the progressing 
man who absorbs teaching from ‘“‘Rebekkah”’ in proportion to his capacity; 
the sequence of Philo’s view on Gen. 24.18-27 is parallel in content to much 
of Cong. The ‘“‘progressing mind’’ is in touch with divine reason; the sage, 
however, ‘‘does’”’ the divine reason. 

300 Philo is interpreting Gen. 12.4, Mig. 127-130. He has expressed exactly 
this same idea in Abr. 4-5, where he applied to Abraham the epithet nomos 
empsychos kai logikos. See also the obliquely related passages in QG III, 15 
and Heres 308-312. 

sor 1A III, 83-84. In Abr. 242, Philo calls this establishing democracy in 
the soul. 

302 Mig. 7. 

393 It will be recalled in this connection that the literal laws, the spe- 
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Abraham has the power of acute discrimination by means of 
his reason.3° Since divine reason has separated and apportioned 
all things in nature, the higher reason is able to participate in 
such separation and in a subsequent classification and inter- 
pretation. Abraham is able to distinguish direct opposites and 
lesser gradations in both the material and the immaterial world.3°s 

Since he has subdued his lower mind, and has freed his higher 
mind by regimenting his bodily attributes, he is now able to direct 
himself to the world of intelligible matters.3”° 


d. Speculative Philosophy 


Abraham becomes a speculative philosopher. He has passed be- 
yond the encyclia into the realm of knowledge, as opposed to 
art.3°7 Examples of arts are music and grammar; these use the 
eyes and the ears. Knowledge, however, utilizes the mind. The 
arts deal with detached items from nature, while philosophy 
deals with the whole nature of existing things.3°8 

The sense in which Abraham is a philosopher is discernible 
in the contrast which Philo draws between Sarah and Hagar in 
De Congressu. The encyclia are bodily matters, but prudence 
and wisdom (gpévyots and émiotnun) are to be found among 
the reasoning faculties. Abraham accordingly holds wisdom and 
knowledge to be more honorable than the encyclia.3°? Because 
he is a philosopher he spends his days in continued well-being 


cific ones, are only copies of the natural law which Abraham obeyed; 
Abr. 3-4. 

3°4 Philo infers that the “‘dividing”’ of Gen. 15.10, is a description of the 
logos tomeus, Heres 130-136. See also QG III, 5-7. Cf. Drummond, II, 168; 
and Goodenough, ‘“‘A Neo-Pythagorean Source in Philo Judaeus,”’ YCS III, 
1932, 115-164. 

305 Heres 234-236. 

306 See Philo’s interpretation of Gen. 18.10 in QG IV, 12, derived from the 
LXX rendering of m’n nya. See Marcus’ notes, Philo Supplement I, 285, for 
the different forms of the rendering in Philo. 

307 Art is defined as a system of conceptions coordinated to work for some 
useful end, a definition which Colson and Whitaker take to be Stoic, IV, 580. 

308 Cong. 140-147. 

399 Cong. 153-156. On knowledge and wisdom as roads to truth, see QG 
IV, 125 on Gen. 24.48. 
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(evrafeiars) and gladness (evypootvats).3*° The transition of 
Abram to Abraham is a transition from nature study to ethical 
philosophy; thereby his character is bettered and he yearns to 
acquire and make use of virtue.3" 


e. The Intelligible World 


Abraham has begun as a man possessing specific virtues.3?? He 
was temperate, prudent, brave, and just. Such virtues, being 


3° Cong. 174. Philo tells us in this same passage that the multitude do 
not recognize the happy lot of the philosopher. It must be remarked that on 
the surface Philo is considerably less than consistent in his attitude towards 
philosophy, or else he uses the term in differing connotations. He dismisses 
as insignificant, for example, the fact that “hardly a day passes but the 
lecture-halls and theatres are filled with philosophers discoursing at length, 
stringing together without stopping to take breath their disquisitions on 
virtue. But what profit is there in their talk?’’ Some of the audience do not 
really listen, and some who listen do not truly absorb, and some absorb only 
an echo of what is said. Abraham, however, really absorbed philosophy, since 
he hearkened, Gen. 16.2, to the voice of Sarah; see Cong. 52-53, 64-66. In 
another passage he goes further, terming as sophists the philosophers of schools 
identified as the Peripatetics. Stoics and Epicureans, Eleatics, Sceptics, and 
non-Sceptics; cf. Colson and Whitaker, IV, p. 574. Bréhier points out that for 
Philo the knowledge of God is something apart from and above philosophy, 
p. 294; cf. Cong. 79-80. In another passage, LA I, 57, philosophy is the road 
that leads into virtue, and is subdivisible into logic, ethics and physics; some 
of the ancients likened the physical part to plants, the logical to walls and 
fences, and the ethical to the fruits of the plants; Mut. 73-76. See also QG 
IV, 87 to Gen. 24.3. 

3m Mut. 75-76. Philo makes it abundantly clear that true philosophy is 
concerned not only with information but with morals and ethics. The moral 
duties are the specific virtues and copies of the generic virtues. These generic 
virtues, planted in the soul, lead to specific activities, LA I, 56-57. 

Abraham’s fear of being childless, Gen. 15.2 refers to his soul, that its 
moral excellence might not come to naught, Heres 34 ff. Philo interprets 
Abraham’s speech as a question, not as a statement. The passage seems to 
veer between the literal and allegorical. 

312 Cher. 5 and frequently. Sarah, like Lot and Hagar, varies in Philo’s 
exposition. She is sometimes philosophy, as in Cong. She is, as Sarah, generic 
virtue, in contrast to Sarai, specific virtues. Like Lot and Hagar she often 
seems, allegorically, not to be a person in her own right, but to be merely a 
quality or characteristic of Abraham. Lot, we saw, at times was Abraham’s 
lower mind; Hagar was Abraham’s progressing mind; Sarai is Abraham’s 
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specific, are perishable.ss The change of name from Abram to 
Abraham means a change in the nature of the patriarch; he is 
no longer concerned with the visible world but with the intel- 
ligible world." Specific virtues are part of the perceptible world, 
being the property of men and perishing with men, generic 
virtue belongs in the intelligible world, the immaterial world, 
since it is imperishable. The change in Sarah’s name} represents 
the ethical change in Abraham. His concern is no longer simply 
the observable virtues of different men, but the intelligible vir- 
tue of which these specific virtues are only the copy.3"® Generic 
virtue is an idea.3t7 As a possession of Abraham, his generic 
virtue is bound to have a “‘nation’’ of virtues in the perceptible 


specific virtues, and Sarah, Abraham’s generic virtues. Isaac, in part, is 
Abraham’s joy. 

In taking Sarah to himself (Gen. 11.29) Abraham took a good thing, in 
contrast with worthless men who take to themselves evils, men such as 
Lamech, Post. 75-76. 

313 Cher. 4-6; Mut. 77 ff. 

3144 Abram means “‘uplifted father’; uplifted, in that Abraham dealt with 
astrology; father, in that astrology in a limited sense yields some results. 
Abraham means “elect father of sound’’; ‘“‘father of sound” is the mind, 
“elect”? connotes that it is a wise mind; Mut. 66-71; Cher. 4; Gig. 62-64, 
OG III, 43. 

35 From Sarai, specific virtues, to Sarah, generic virtue. See QG III, 
53. 

316 Mut. 79-80. Philo has several figures for virtue in addition to Sarah. 
It is the tree of life, LA I, 59; it is, Gen. 2.10—14, the river flowing from Eden, 
dividing into the four specific virtues, LA I, 63-64; see QG I, 12. It is the 
Tent of Testimony, Deter. 160 ff. Philo gives this schematization in LA I, 63 ff.: 
generic virtue issues out of the Sophia of God; specific virtues issue out of ge- 
neric virtue. The Sophia of God, Philo tells us, is the Logos of God. Generic 
virtue is goodness ayaborns. The four rivers are prudence, gpdvnats, con- 
cerned with things to be done; courage, avdpela, with things to be endured; 
self mastery, cwepoo’vn, with things to be chosen, and justice, dcKaroovvn 
with things to be rewarded. The first three of these belong each to a part of 
the body: prudence belongs to the head, the seat of reason; courage belongs 
to the breast, the seat of passion; self-mastery belongs to the abdomen, the 
seat of lust. When these three are in harmony in the soul, the fourth, justice, 
appears. 

317 Mut. 148. Since generic virtue is within the intelligible world, and by 
virtue of being intelligible is archetypal, it is natural that Philo regard it as 
an idea. For a discussion of Philo’s view of ideas, see Bréhier, 152-153. 
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world.3"® Abraham’s possession of the four cardinal virtues3?9 of 
the perceptible world is the direct result of his possessing in his 
mind generic virtue. 

The possession of such virtue leads Abraham to become the 
best kind of king, the philosopher king, appointed not by men 
but by Nature herself.3?° The transformed Abraham, then, is 
no longer the “‘atheist’’ of his Chaldean days. He is now com- 
pletely transformed into the Sage, in possession of archetypal 
virtue. As a result of the change in his nature, he is now in full 
possession of piety.3?! 

Abraham’s faith in God, the mark of his piety, is firmly 
established.3?? That a doubt passed through his mind momentarily 


318 Philo is interpreting “‘she shall be for nations,’’ Gen. 17.16, Mut. 148 ff. 
and QG III, 44. 

319 The theme of the second half of De Abrahamo. 

320 Mut. 151. Philo adds that the teaching that the Sage is the only true 
king stems from Moses. This sceptre is a gift of God to Abraham, Sob. 57. 
Wisdom is the true kingship and is impossible while one lingers among bodily 
things; Mig. 197. Virtue is a rulership and kingship whose authority is final, 
Somn. II, 244. The epithet for Abraham, with a similar explanation, was 
noted above in Abr. 261. The verse which serves Philo is Gen. 23.6 (QG IV, 76) 
a verse which in MT reads yw rather than the Baavdels of LXX. The notion 
of the kingship of the sage seems to be intimately associated with Philo’s 
notion of democracy in the soul, though Philo does not, to my knowledge, 
make this association directly. Democracy, as we saw above, meant a regi- 
mentation of the passions and the senses by the mind, which acted neither as 
a tyrant, abusing his subjects, nor as a weak sovereign, capitulating to the 
wishes of the mob. The connection between democracy and the sage as king 
is that ‘‘reason”’ is the means by which the members of the body are regulated; 
when this regulation takes place, democracy has been established, and the 
soul has become the sage and king. Cf. Goodenough, Introduction to Philo 
Judaeus, 154 ff. 

32t Mut. 76. We saw above, in the literal Abraham, that piety is regarded 
by Philo as the outstanding characteristic of Abraham. Philo derives Abra- 
ham’s piety primarily from LXX Gen. 17.1, “Be well-pleasing before me.” 
“Before”? means that the one who practices piety towards God loves his 
fellowman, Mut. 39-40. 

322 Philo dwells at length on Abraham’s faith in God and his concomitant 
distrust of created things. He derives this from Gen. 17.18, “Let this Ishmael 
live before thee.’’ Ishmael, elsewhere the sophist, is here the mind which hears 
creature wisdom rather than divine wisdom. See Mut. 201 ff. and 216 ff., also 
QG III, 57. As the son of Hagar, Ishmael is the progenitor of the early branches 
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distinguished Abraham’s faith from divine faith.s3 Even though 
Abraham’s faith so swerved, the doubt was, in accord with his 
nature, short and momentary.3*4 The transformation which occurs 
is a divine gift in the form of betterment of soul; God has called 


of learning (Gen. 17.20 f.), but is contrasted with ‘“‘joy’’ whom virtue (Sarah) 
bears, OG III, 59. The “‘season”’ at which ‘“‘joy’’ is to be born is God Himself, 
Mut. 264-266; ‘‘in another year” is not an interval of time but archetypal time, 
that is, eternity; virtue in general is to perceptible virtues as eternity is to 
perceptible time, Mut. 267-269. See also QG III, 59, the last phrase of which 
is lost on me. Possibly some corruption in the text, from the Greek into the 
Armenian, occasions the unclarity. 

323 Mut. 177-178. The doubt is inferred from Gen. 17.17, Abraham’s 
laughter at the promise of a son in view of his and Sarah’s advanced age. 

On the other hand, however, Philo, having eulogized Abraham’s faith 
based on Gen. 15.6, treats the substance of Gen. 15.8 as if in no way modifying 
that high faith. The question, ‘‘By what shall I know?” expresses no doubt 
at all, but only curiosity as to the manner of eventuation of God’s prediction, 
QG III, 2. In Nedarim 32a, Gen. 15.8 is interpreted as expressing doubt, and 
it is the ultimate reason for the enslavement of Abraham’s descendants in 
Egypt; the interpretation here is quite at variance with Philo’s. The same 
passage quotes another sage who ascribed the punishment to Abraham’s 
forced impressment of disciples of the wise into his ‘‘army,’’ based on a fanciful 
interpretation of Gen. 14.14B. In Gen. R. XLIV, there is a denial that Gen. 15.8 
expressed doubt; rather, it inquired, ‘‘through what merit?’’ But most rabbinic 
interpretation assumes that the verse expresses doubt; see Kasher, III, 
644-645. 

Having justified Abraham, Philo proceeds to show that Gen. 15.9, ‘‘take 
for Me,” is the proof that there is no doubt expressed in the verse; these words 
are the injunction for the sage to use God’s gifts as a trust (which man may 
take for himself) ; see Heres go ff. Philo next proceeds to show that Gen. 15.10, 
“Abraham took all these things for Him,’’ means that “the man of worth 
guards the sacred trust ...of soul, sense, and speech, of divine wisdom and 
human knowledge, ...not for himself, but solely for Him’? —that is, the 
“Him” (at7@) is God, Heres 129. 

324 Mut. 186. See also QG IV, 86 to Gen. 24.2, the allegory of the “‘thigh.’’ 

Gen. 15.4, 98 mm 727 mm is rendered by LXX kal eds gar) beod 
eyeveTo Tpos avTov M€ywy. Philo’s text differs only very slightly, cf. Ryle, 54. 
From euthus Philo infers that God hastens to forestall the questioner, anticipat- 
ing his speaking. See Heres 66-67. 

Philo infers “constancy” from Rebekah. She is baoyuovn, Somn. 1 46, or 
émiuovn Fuga 45 and Cher. 41. As the daughter of Bethuel, she is the “daugh- 
ter of her god,” that is wisdom, QG IV, 97 to Gen. 24.15. See similarly Fuga 
50-51. It is the “‘self-taught’’ Isaac with whom Philo associates “constancy,” 
as in QG IV, 127-146, based on Gen. 24.50-67. 
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Abraham to a partnership in virtue and has made him both in 
fact and in name a Sage.#?5 

Abraham differs from Enoch who was also a Sage. The earlier 
Sage did not abide among men, but, inspired with heaven-sent 
madness, went out into the wilderness.3° Abraham, however, 
follows a tame and gentle piety??7 and accordingly practices both 
piety to God and friendliness to men.3?8 

Abraham’s constancy°? is the result of his virtue having been 
acquired by teaching, something different than the acquisition 
by practice which marked Jacob. Abraham has been endowed 
with a happy nature which, with the cooperation of memory,33° 
assures retentiveness; he has a tight grip and firm armhold on 
what he has learned and therefore he remains constant.33* The 
“‘Practicer,’’ on the other hand, relaxes after a strenuous exer- 
cise while he collects and recovers the force which has been en- 
feebled by his exertions.33? It was God who improved Abraham’s 
nature, while Jacob’s was improved by the divine Logos.333 The 


325 Mut. 71. 

326 That Enoch ‘“‘was not,’’ Gen. 5.24, means that the Sage is usua!ly not 
recognized among men and they shun his company. This might lend support, 
Philo suggests, for the notion held by some (cf. SVF III, 32) that there is no 
such thing as a sage, but Philo declines to enter into this question, simply 
asserting that there are in existence both wisdom and sages. He infers further 
from the “‘translation’”’ of Enoch that Enoch left human society. 

327 In Heres, 127 Philo distinguishes between divine and human wisdom; 
the former is a lover of solitudes and the possession of the solitary God; the 
latter is gentle, tame, and sociable, and pleased to dwell with mortals. 

328 Mut. 39-42, based on Gen. 17.1. See also QG ITI, 4o. 

329 ‘He remained in his place,’’ Gen. 18.22; QG IV, 25. See QG IV, 29, on 
Gen. 18.33, ‘‘Abraham returned to his place,’’ which is interpreted without 
contradicting ‘‘constancy”’; indeed, it buttresses it. Compare last part of 
note 324. 

330 On memory, see Philo’s interpretation of the ten camels of Gen. 24 
in note 269. 

331 Philo’s contrast between Abraham and Jacob rests on the observation 
that though the name of each was changed, Jacob is still frequently called 
Jacob even after the alteration, while Abram does not recur once Abraham is 
mentioned. 

332 Mut. 83-84. 

333 Gen. 32.25, tells that a ‘‘man”’ wrestled with Jacob. Philo interprets the 
man first to be an angel and next to be the Logos, Mut. 87. 
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Logos can perfect the mind, but-it cannot, as God can, produce 
a mind which is constant and unswerving.3#4 

The perfection attained through teaching ultimately equals 
perfection by nature;3%> this, Philo tells us, is the sense of “‘jour- 
neying together, they came to the place of which God had 
spoken.’’33° Both Abraham and Isaac prove capable of carrying 
off virtue’s prizes.337 

Abraham, to summarize, is now perfected. He possesses not 
only the (four cardinal) specific virtues, but generic, ideal virtue 
itself.338 Abraham has attained to this intelligible virtue by strip- 
ping himself, as it were, of the wordly bond imposed by the body 
and bodily requirements. 

Virtue now guides Abraham, not like a slave, but a perfect 
administrator.33? Abraham achieves the highest kind of joy and 


334 Mut. 85-87. 

335 See OG IV, 143: ‘... For when Abraham and Isaac are analyzed (they 
are) one and the same thing...” 

336 Ryle, op. cit. p. 86, and Wendland, ad Joc., cite the verse as Gen. 22.3. 
Colson and Whitaker cite it as 22.8. ‘They journeyed together” is indeed 
22.8. The remainder of Philo’s citation is 22.9, words which are quite similar 
to 22.3. 

God as place, both near and far, based cn Gen. 22.3-4 is found in Somn. 
I 63 ff. and Post. 17 f. Gen. 22.3 is treated a little differently in Mig. 139 f.: 
when the mind has passed the divisions of time and has quit them for timeless 
existence, then it ‘‘will sacrifice his only son, no human being (for the wise 
man is not a slayer of his offspring), but the male progeny of ... the soul.” 

337 Philo compares them with painting and sculpture, which, before per- 
fection, create only inanimate copies of nature; but Abraham (and Isaac) now 
become embodiments of nature itself, Mig. 167. This notion seems to be 
related, though not directly, with the notion that the patriarchs were the 
embodiment of natural law (the nomos empsychos). What is lacking in the 
connection is an explicit mention of law. When it is recalled, however, that 
Philo insists that the lives of the patriarchs are legal matters and not simply 
biographical, then the connection seems to me to be beyond doubt; cf. Abr. 5. 

338 This possession comes late in a man’s life, Gen. 15.17, Heres 307-308. 
Marcus conjectures, probably correctly, that QG III, 14 lacks the expected 
interpretation, Philo Supplement, I, 198, note c. 

Humility as the precursor to coming before God is derived from Gen. 18.27. 
See Heres 30, Quod Deus, 161, and QG IV, 28. On the sage’s humility, in the 
light of “joy,” see Mut. 154, based on Gen. 17.17; see also QG III, 41. 

339 The basis is Gen. 18.10 in QG IV, 13. In MT, the hu ’aharav is vague. 
Tar. Jon. tells that “hu’ was Ishmael, eavesdropping. Rashi follows older 
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gladness.4° This joy is a divine gift to him, stemming from his 


authorites in taking hu as “‘it,”’ that is, the door was behind the angel. LXX 
renders the uw, Sarah “‘being’”’ behind him (Abraham). 

340 See QG IV, 18-19 on Gen. 18.14—15. Philo also infers this from Gen. 
15.18 in one allegory by a play on Evgparns and evgpootvn; Heres 316; cf. 
QG III, 16 and Soman. II, 255 ff. In another and frequently repeated allegory, 
Isaac represents the joy begotten by God out of Sarah, virtue, and given to 
Abraham. Further on Isaac as joy, God’s offspring, cf. Mut. 130 f. based on 
Gen. 17.16; see also, passingly, QG III, 54. 

Gen. 21.6 is the principal source (though not the only one) for Philo’s 
view of the allegorical Sarah as impregnated by God with the ‘‘joy,”’ Isaac, to 
be presented to the Sage. The longest discussion of what Philo describes as a 
saying not for all to hear, so strongly does the evil of superstition flow, is 
Mut. 137-141. Philo cites the verse in LA III, 219, with the advice to initiates 
to open their ears wide and take in holy teachings; Philo here precedes his 
esoteric interpretation and the warning about it with a more literal, though 
still allegorical, statement of the Sage begetting out of virtue, based on Gen. 
17.15-16. The esoteric here is buttressed by assuming that the kyrios (398) of 
Gen. 18.1112 is the divine Logos, and the “‘old’”’ means “‘great”’; LA II, 82 is 
only a passing mention; Deter. 124 has the same notions expressed with less 
reservation: ‘“‘God may, with perfect. truth, be said to be Isaac’s father.” 
Philo in Cher. 45 ff. has no more than an allusion to the same verse in the 
midst of two other instances of portraying God as the impregnator (of Leah 
and Rebekkah) ; what he dwells on is the mystic nature of his interpretation 
and his injunction to the initiates not to babble about it. One despairs of 
adequately interpreting exactly what Philo means in his reference to seeing 
Jeremiah; possibly it is no more than an expression of Philo’s delight at 
finding in Jeremiah’s book a verse which lent itself to this esoteric twist. If the 
passage means more than that, the plus eludes me. 

The exposition of the allegory of the birth of Isaac utilizes the sexual 
imagery of the biblical passages. Other relevant Philonic passages are Abr. 
99-102; Cher. 43-50; and QG IV, 14-18. The point that Philo makes in this 
elaborate exegesis can be summed up as follows: When a man possesses true 
virtue as Abraham did, God gives that man joy which God begets out of 
virtue. Generic virtue in turn begets out of the mind (and therefore in the 
man) specific virtues. Philo’s utilization of the sexual imagery is what Good- 
enough has in mind in speaking of the great Female Principle of nature, BLL, 
22 ff. Philo makes a good many verses accord to this sexual allegory with 
persistent single-mindedness. God visits Sarah, Gen. 21.1 — to procreate joy 
out of virtue, Cher. 45. Sarah has ‘‘ceased after the manner of women,” 
Gen. 18.11 —the virtue which God will deal with is virginal, Cher. 50; LA, 
III, 217 (which explains similarly Gen. 17.16-17, and Gen. 21.6;) Det. 28; 
Post. 134; Ebr. 59-62; Fuga. 128; and Somn. II, 185. Note also QG IV, 15. 
See OG III, 55-56. ‘‘My Lord is ‘old’”’ (cbid.) is an allusion to God or the 
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virtue which has fathered it.34* True Sage that he is, Abraham is 
prepared, in his piety, to offer this joy to God.%4 God, however, 


Logos and not to Abraham, Mut. 166 and LA III 217. Isaac as joy, or pure 
thought, is the product of a virgin (derived from Gen. 18.11), and is timeless, 
for Gen. 21.2 seems to allow no interval, and hence no time factor, between 
Sarah’s conception and giving birth; see Fuga 167. The allegory can be found 
worked out in a good many ingenious and even far-fetched details in Mut. 
130-174. 

341 The interpretation of Gen. 21.7 in Mzg. 140 bothers the commentators 
both as to Philo’s sense and as to the syntax of the Greek; cf. Colson and 
Whitaker, IV, 563. The difficulty does not seem to me to be too great; rather, 
the high involvement of Philo’s exegesis, in this case confounded by a paren- 
thetical clause, cccasions the problem. As I see it, Sarah does not know how 
she bore Isaac; he (‘‘joy”’) is a divine growth; Gen. 21.7 expresses the idea of 
the soul’s ignorance of having produced joy. At this point, hearkening back to 
Aristotle’s doubt, namely, that perfection through being taught and through 
practice are discernible in the world, but perfection through nature not so, 
Philo tells us that Sarah, as though like Aristotle, assumed that Abraham did 
not believe in the appearance of a breed like Isaac; to reassure us that Isaac 
is indeed the example of this type, Philo points out that the verse does not 
occur in the passive (‘‘a child is being suckled by Sarah’’), but in the active, 
(‘Sarah is suckling’’) that is, he is arguing that virtue produces joy actively. 
Next, as though fearing that the production of Isaac might compromise his 
natural perfection, he reverts to a restatement of the natural perfection: the 
autodidact is not nourished by anyone, but is the nourishment of others, being 
able to teach and not needing to learn. It seems unnecessary to me to follow 
Cohn, V, 189 and Colson and Whitaker in taking Pazdion as the subject of 
Philo’s sentence; there is nothing that I have encountered in Philo’s writings 
which accords either literally or allegorically to it. Variation occurs in Philo’s 
thought; the difficulty with the interpretations here argued against is that 
they imply matters as if Philo is directly reversing himself. 

34 Philo so interprets Gen. 22, Abr. 200-204 and LA III, 209; cf. Somn. I, 
193-195 and Quod Deus, 4. The paradox of ‘‘the place,’”’ reached in Gen. 22.3, 
but still three days distance in verse 4, seems crucial in the allegory. On God 
as “‘place,’’ a common rabbinic title too, see Wolfson I, 247 ff. The ‘‘binding”’ 
itself, which gives the rabbinic name n7py to the incident, is virtually ignored 
by Philo. 

A passage, Mig. 125-126, which is in itself obscure because of its brevity, 
alludes to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as the three divisions of eternity. Colson 
and Whitaker IV, 563 note the obscurity and offer in explanation, based on 
Mig. 154, which alludes to Gen. 22.3 ‘‘they came to the (P)lace on the third 
day, as entering upon the inheritance of virtue by a threefold light, memory of 
things gone by, clear sight of things present, and the expectation of things to 
come’; they point out, however, that on the surface the allegory of Abraham 
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rewards Abraham by returning joy to him, because Abraham 
travels the road of virtue.343 


does not fit in here as well as would those of Isaac and Jacob. But it seems to me 
that a comparison of the contents of this passage with Mut. 267-269 can dis- 
close Philo’s intent. There Philo sets forth the proportion that eternity is to 
time, that is, eternity is to its divisions, as generic virtue is to perceptible 
virtues. As for the difficulty of aligning all this with Philo’s allegorical quanti- 
ties, perhaps Colson and Whitaker are expecting an undue measure of precision 
from Philo. See also Plant. 113-116, in which Philo discusses the fruits of 
instruction as the three-fold aspects of eternal virtue, but without reference 
there to the patriarchs. A note by Heinemann in the German translation, V, 
193, denies that the three days of Mig. 154 is an allusion to Gen. 22.3; Heine- 
mann suggests other Scriptural possibilities, probably on the basis that in 
context we deal in Mig. 154 with Israel going out of Egypt, not with Abraham; 
but none of his suggestions seem persuasive. It does not seem tc me that it 
does violence to Philo to attribute to him a mixing of his metaphors. Heine- 
mann’s citation of Rashi to Deut. 1.2 does not seem to me felicitous. 

343 Abr. 204. Philo takes Gen. 18.9, ‘‘where is Sarah, virtue,” as a prelude 
to the answer, “‘it is in the soul’”’ (the “‘tent’”); OG IV, 11 and Deter. 57-60. 
Philo alludes once again to God’s impregnating virtue with joy, thereafter 
born out of her to the Sage. 

His all too frequent preoccupation with numbers leads Philo in Mut. 
188 ff. to align Abraham with other worthies whose virtue-joy must harass 
and destroy injustice, all this under the aegis of a perfect number. This is to 
be discovered in Gen. 21.33, in the ’eshel which Abraham planted; Philo’s 
text reads &povpay which Philo interprets “‘in the technical sense of a piece 
of land of 100 cubits square’ (Colson and Whitaker, V, 239 note). There is in 
Philo no reflection of the wondrous rabbinic exegesis of 'eshel, such as its 
being an abbreviation for 4b pnw bax, Mid. Psalms 110, and elsewhere. Philo 
discusses the same passage in Genesis in Plant. 73 ff.; he has there the same 
data about the size; he tells us that the text does not tell us what Abraham 
planted but only the size of the plot of ground. Philo goes on to explain how 
the details of the rest of the verse, the well of the oath (Beer Sheba) and the 
invoking of the name of God fit into the passage. Briefly, the expression 
“planted’”’ presupposes attention to the appropriate trees, that is, a spiritual 
tree, planted in the mind (évavova) of the one beloved of God; the 100 cubits 
square yields a total of 10,000 square cubits, and 10,000 is to 1 as the end of a 
race-course is to the beginning; hence the aroura is the symbol of proclaiming 
God as the beginning and final goal of all things! ‘‘Well-diggers”’ are those who 
search for spiritual water which nourishes the soul; for some the search, whether 
for real or spiritual water, is unsuccessful. This particular well is known from 
Gen. 26.32 f., to have yielded no water; it is impossible to attain perfection 
in any of the sciences; it is appropriate to call such a well “‘the oath”’ because 
when God is called in on disputed points, there is nothing on which a surer 
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A second result of Abraham’s virtue is his steadfast appre- 
hension of the wisdom of God.344 Vice leads the thoughts down- 
wards, but virtue leads upwards.3:5 Because his thoughts lead 
upwards, Abraham experiences the highest form of ecstasvs, 
prophecy.##° He is inspired and God-possessed, a prophet, and a 
friend of God.347 Abraham, as a prophet and friend of God, passes 


oath can be taken that no perfection is reached in studying the sciences; the 
true power of apprehensions springs from the seeds of certitude sown on the 
organs of perception by God. The fruit of the aroura is ‘‘the name of the Lord, 
as God eternal; Lord is the ruling power, God the beneficial power’’ — as so 
frequently in Philo, especially in connection with Gen. 18. 

In contrast with Abraham, the laughter of Lot’s sons-in-law (QG IV, 43 
to Gen. 19.14) is the short-lived joy achieved through the body, rather than 
virtue. 

344 Heres 313-315. 

345 Heres 241. In QG IV, 93 to Gen. 24.10 Philo allegorizes Nahor as “‘rest 
of light.”” His intent is quite elusive. He seems to be saying that Nahor — rest 
and quiet — is not profitable, but that wisdom must move the sage towards 
things suitable and related. Marcus I, 376, note i, hazards a guess, a com- 
mendable effort to solve an obscure and possibly corrupt passage; but I do 
not agree that Philo means that ‘‘the wise man seeks the quiet of light.”’ 

345 Philo derives the notion from éxoTaots of LXX Gen. 15.12, for which 
MT reads tardema; the exegesis is possible only on the LXX. See QG III, 9. 
Philo lists four kinds of ecstasis; delusion, consternation, passivity, and 
prophecy; Heres 249-258. He adds that the nction is not only derivable from 
his verse, but explicitly stated, Gen. 20.7, which terms Abraham a prophet; 
Heres 258 and, passingly QG IV, 66; cf. also QG IV, 90, based on Gen. 24.7. 

347 Ecstasis, Philo tells us, is the regular inheritance of the race of prophets 
beloved of God; it consists in the ‘‘setting’’ (Gen. 15.12, in which the sun 
becomes allegorically human reason) of the human mind and the entrance of 
divine reason. The prophet himself does not speak (as proved by the passive, 
“it was said to Abraham,” Gen. 15.13), but God speaks through the prophet; 
Heres 263-266. The “‘race of prophets’’ constitutes, as it were, a synhedrion 
of. God’s friends, whom God addresses by name, as he did Abraham, Gen. 
22.1-2, 9-12; Somn. I, 193-195. The man who is not a sage perceives God 
through his senses, and to him God is ‘‘master and benefactor’’; but God is 
not a master, but rather a friend to the Sage, as proved by ‘‘shall I hide 
anything from Abraham, my friend,’’ Gen. 18.17; on this verse, see above, 
II, note 130. The passage is Sob. 55-57; see also OG IV, 21. 

That Abraham is God’s friend is proved by the familiar language which 
God uses, ‘‘by Myself have I sworn,’’ Gen. 22.16, Abr. 273; this oath brought 
with it an abundance of good things to the perfect Abraham, LA III, 203. 

Philo summarizes briefly the treatment of ecstasis based on Gen. 15 in 
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beyond the bounds of human happiness. He becomes nobly born, 
registering God as his father and becoming by adoption His only 
son; he is the possessor not merely of riches, but even of all 
riches, of the good things which do not grow old but continually 
renew their youth; he has not only a good reputation, but he is 
truly good, since his praise is not the flattery of men but praise 
ratified by truth. He is the sole king,34® having received from God 


LA III 40 ff.; he quotes Gen. 24.7 as another Scriptural basis for his contention 
that only he whom God rescues out of the prison of the body can attain to 
being with God. 

In Heres 258-263 Philo quotes Gen. 20.7, in which Abraham is expressly 
called a prophet. That is to say, Philo buttresses his exegesis with a clinching 
proof-text. His continuation, however, is significant: ‘The Holy Word assures 
prophecy to every worthy man” (panti asteio). Not only is there in Philo 
no hint of the rabbinic view that prophecy ceased at the time of Ezra, but to 
the contrary, it is a continuing possession of the human race. See Frank Young 
in JBL, LXVIII (1949), p. 297. 

Wolfson II, 52, engages in some mental gymnastics at the termination of 
which he concludes that Philo’s view of continuing prophecy is akin to the 
rabbinic bat kol, and that Philo presumably also believed that the older 
Scripture-creating prophecy had ceased. Wolfson is hardly to be followed here, 
Marginal Jewries, if one can judge by the continuing apocalyptic tendencies 
and their literary expressions, did not share the rabbinic view of the cessation 
of prophecy. Prophecy is assumed to be extant in Paul’s letters, especially 
Galatians frequently, and in I Corinthians XII, 10 and XIII, 2. See also 
Ephesians, IV, 11. See Didache XI—XIII, wherein the distinction between 
apostle and prophet becomes blurred; presumably the prophet is an apostle 
but not every apostle is a prophet. The dates of the Apocalypse of Abraham 
and the Testament of Abraham are uncertain; see JE I, 674; they get their 
points of departure from the same Scriptural section, Gen. 15. Wolfson’s 
horizons here seem quite limited. 

348 Philo has several passages in which he alludes to Abraham as king: 
Mut. 152, Abr. 261; Virt. 216 (cf. ibid. 207 for his pleasureless mating). The 
most striking passagé is Somn. I] 244, where Philo declares that those who 
recognized Abraham as king ‘‘laid down the doctrine for students of philosophy 
that the Sage alone is a ruler and king, and virtue a rule and a kingship whose 
authority is final.’’ Sob. 57 does not directly make this same identification; it 
is there only allusively, and ensues on Philo’s interpretation of Gen. 18.17, 
which we have noted supplied Philo with “friend” rather than LXX “‘servant”’; 
cf. note 347 and LA III 27 and QG IV, 21. See, too, QG IV, 121. In the present 
passage, Philo goes on to say that one who has such a portion (that is, of being 
God’s friend) has registered (€muyeypapmévos) God as his father and become 
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the sceptre of universal sovereignty which none can dispute. He 
is the sole freeman, for God has released him from the tyranny 
of vain opinion.%49 

As a prophet, Abraham enjoys the vision of God. This 
occurs when Abraham has dispelled the bodily mist and 
comes into the clear atmosphere of the higher verities.35° When 
a soul comes into God’s presence, He does not turn away, 
but in His love of mankind comes forward to meet the soul 
and, in the measure that the beholder is capable of seeing, 
reveals His nature. A man cannot by himself apprehend 
the Truly Existent, but he requires His revelation and mani- 
festation.35? 

The sight of To On is the ultimate. Philo insists that Abraham 
receives this best possible vision, as we shall see below. Before 
that, however, he “‘still stood near’’ (Gen. 18.22) to the Power 
of God.3s* He does not, like Cain, hide himself from God, but 
both sees and is seen.353 While he rises from time to time to 
the supreme heights, he abides between these ascents among the 


by adoption his only (uévos) son. The language here brings to mind Romans 
VIII, 14-15 and Eph. I, 5. See also Conf. 145 ff. for Philo’s discussion of 
Deut. 14.1 and related expressions equal to ‘‘sons of God’’; Deut. 14.1 is also 
discussed, in the same way, in Spec. I, 318. In Philo’s writings expressions 
such as, son of God, friend of God, family of God, and prophet are nearly 
interchangeable. 

349 Sob. 55-57. For the Sage as a freeman, see Colson IX, 2-3, part of the 
introduction to Probus, which is, of course, Philo’s lengthy exposition of the 
doctrine. Cf. Probus 42, where Philo tells us that the “friends’’ of God are 
free. Cf. also Probus 158-160: freedom is not a question of citizen or slave but 
of the capacity of the soul to rise above bodily hindrances, and to live 
agreeably to nature. 

38° In another passage Philo makes the oak of Gen. 18.1, equivalent to 
Sophia. Abraham sees the vision of God as incorporeal rays of light while 
seated under the oak; QG IV, 1. The prediction of Gen. 24.7 shows also that 
Abraham was a prophet, QG IV, 90. That the vision of God results after 
freedom from the bondage of the body is treated laconically by Philo through 
citing Gen. 12.1 and 7 in juxtaposition, in Deter. 159-60. 

3st Abr. 77-80. The use of the passive, ‘“‘God was seen by Abraham,” LXX 
Gen. 12.7, ®gOn proves that God must reveal himself for man to be able to 
see him. 

384 Cher. 18-19, Post. 27, OG IV, 25; 

353 LA III, 6, Somn. II, 226. 
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divine Logoi.35+ As a follower of God he travels along with 
the divine Logot, or angels, as they are called.355 

Abraham, however, progresses to the final, climactic sight. 
It is not the eyes of his body which receive this vision. Bodily 
eyes require light as a means of seeing, while the soul sees by its 
own agency without any intermediary light. Just as conceptions 
become intelligibly visible without light, or put forth their own 
light, so God puts forth pure rays intensely bright and free from 
shadow which are discernible to the soul.3%° Initially, before he 
had become perfect, Abraham had not actually seen God. He 
had seen one of the Powers, the Royal Power.357 While Abraham 
is progressing, his God is spoken of as Theos, the Creative or 
Beneficial Power, because Theos is the maker of the virtuous 
soul, the soul stripped of the body.358 


354 Somn. I, 70. God’s going up from Abraham, Gen. 17.22, is not the 
separation of God from the sage, but rather an opportunity now for the pupil 
to exhibit his own powers, Mut. 270. 

355 Gen. 18.16 is the basis. The verse reads ‘‘Abraham travelled with them, 
joining with them in escorting them on their way.’’ Philo adds: ‘‘What a 
glorious privilege to be put on a level with them! The escort is escorted; he 
gives what he was receiving... For as long as he falls short of perfection he 
has the Divine Logos as his leader,”” Mig. 173. See also OG IV, 20. 

35° Mut. 3-6. On this “‘light-stream”’ and its probable Persian antecedents, 
see Goodenough, 12-14. Philo tells us again in this passage, Mut. 7-15, that 
To On is never apprehended by man, since there is neither an organ in sense 
to envisage him nor in mind to conceive Him, and even Moses fails in this 
quest to know God. It is sufficient for mortals to know the things, material and 
immaterial, below God. Because God appears to have a name does not mean 
that God is known. In truth, God has no name, but men need a substitute for 
it in order to be able to address their prayers. Even His Powers (the wrestler 
with Jacob Gen. 32.29) cannot reveal God’s name. 

357 Mat. 7-15. Kyrios and Theos are the Powers of God. Kyrios is the 
ruling Power; Theos is the creative Power. Neither of these is actually God, 
except in a loose way of speaking; they are only the senior Powers of To On 
Abr. 120-121. See OG III, 39 and Mut. 28-30. That it is Kyrios who appears 
in the first part of Gen. 17.1 is explicable by the fact that, as Abram, our 
protagonist requires a master, the Royal Power; while the Theos of the second 
part of the verse indicates that Abraham is on his way to betterment, and 
therefore he is associated with Theos. The exegesis, depending on LXX Gen. 
17.1, would not be possible on MT, which reads Yahweh in the first of the 
verse, but El Shaddai in the second part. 

358 Mut. 27-34. 
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God appears to men in either a triple vision, if the mind is 
only partly purified,3° or in a single vision if the mind is com- 
pletely purified.s°° This can be stated, Philo tells us, in still an- 
other way. There are three classes of temperaments which get 
the divine vision in different ways. The lowest class sees the 
Power on the left, xiptos, the ruling Power. The intermediate 
class sees the Power on the right, #éos, the beneficial Power. 
The best class sees the form in the middle, To On. Tempera- 
ments of the best3* kind worship only To On, and nothing can 
make them swerve from this.3” 

Another proof that Abraham saw God is to be inferred from 
the zeal and speed with which he bade virtue (Sarah) to knead 
three measures of meal and make ‘‘buried cakes.’’3% God has 


359 OG IV, 5, based on the reversion from singular to plural in Gen. 18.4; 
and QG IV, 6 to Gen. 18.5, in which the comment stems from the unexpected 
“T will take,” rather than “‘take you.” 

Philo infers from the use of the singular in the Decalogue that they are 
addressed to each single person; when he is law-abiding and obedient to God, 
he is equal to a nation, or nations, or indeed the whole world. This, too, says 
Philo, is the intent of LXX Gen. 17.1, in which God says, “I am thy God,” 
even though He is the God of the whole world. See Decal. 37-38. To the right- 
eous, He is a beneficial deity; to the unrighteous, He is a stringent master; 
see Mut. 18 ff.: ‘His will is to be called the Lord and Master (Kupuos kal 
Aeorérns) of the bad, the God (@é€os) of those on their way to betterment, 
but of the best and most perfect at once God (Theos) and the Lord (Kyrios).”’ 

3 Abr. 122; QG IV, 2, based on Gen. 18.2. 

36x Tt is undoubtedly a typographical error which produces a contextually 
impossible rendering of G@pioros as “‘last’’ in place of “‘best’’ in Colson’s 
translation, Abr. 125. 

36 Abr. 125. See also QG III, 41 to Gen. 17.3 and QG IV, 4 to Gen. 18.3. 
The LXX of Gen. 15.2, in which obs nN is rendered by Aéozora xvpee, 
leads Philo into an explanation of deomorns and its supposed Greek etymol- 
ogy, utimately from the root meaning ‘‘fear,’’ by way of the word for “bond.” 
See Heres 23 ff. Wolfson does not list Aeoaorns in his section in which he 
enumerates other titles used by Philo or suggested by LXX, I, 39-40; Wolfson 
does not discuss the present passage. It also fails to appear in the list which 
Drummond, IJ, 63 acknowledges to be incomplete, but he cites the passage in 
II, 85-86. On God as the bond, a frequent item in Philo, see Bréhier, 85, who 
properly notes that more usually, as in Plant. 8 ff. (incorrectly cited in Bréhier 
as Plant. 10) it is the Logos which is actually the ‘‘bond.”’ 

363 Gen. 18.6. The LXX adds éyxpugias for which MT provides no basis. 
The word is crucial to the allegory. See QG IV, 8, end. Note also QG IV, 35, 
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come into Abraham’s “‘soul-eye”’ attended by His two highest 
Powers, rulership and goodness. God called up before the eye 
three separate visions or aspects. Each of these aspects is the 
measure of all things, the rulership of its subjects, the goodness 
of all good things; and God Himself is the measure of all things 
corporeal and incorporeal. The Powers serve God by assuming 
the functions of rules and standards, and measure what lies in 
their province. While God who overtops his Powers is visible 
apart from them, it is well that the three (measures) be kneaded 
and blended in the soul, so that the soul can receive the im- 
pression of God’s sovereignty and beneficence.3 

That Abraham is a temperament of the best kind and that 
he saw the triple vision as a single object is clear, Philo tells us, 
not merely from allegory, but from the use of the singular in the 
literal text.3°> As a prophet, Abraham seems to be speaking when 


to Gen. 19.3; the sage knows things hidden from the multitude; Lot, not a 
sage, offers other food, i. e., the things the multitude knows. 

364 Sac. 59-60. Philo terms this a teaching of the higher mystery, like a 
similar teaching in the lower mystery, the baking of Matzoth, Ex. 12.39. The 
lower incident represents the kneading of passion with reason; this higher 
incident represents a vision of God. The ‘“‘buried’’ aspect means that this 
higher mystery must not be blabbed or babbled about by those admitted to it; 
Sac. 60-62. On the greater and lower mysteries, cf. Goodenough, 95-96, and 
Wolfson I, 47-48; while these commentators seem opposed to each other on 
the significance of the mysteries, they agree that the lower mysteries are the 
level of perception and the higher, the level of the intelligible. 

365 Abr, 131-132. As explained above, page 241, Gen. 18 varies from the 
singular to the plural and back, giving Philo (and later Christian trinitarians) 
a point of departure for equating God with a tri-partite form. Philo infers a 
number of different conclusions from the association of a particular divine 
name with one or more of the patriarchs, and his inferences do not always 
agree with each other. We saw above that Philo declared that Abraham ulti- 
mately equalled Isaac in perfection. Elsewhere Philo comments on Gen. 28.13, 
“T am the Lord God (kyrios theos) of Abraham thy father and the God (theos) 
of Isaac.” Philo first explains that Jacob, having attained virtue through 
practice inherited God under both titles. Abraham needs two tending powers 
so that he might be directed and graciously benefitted; Isaac needed only the 
gracious benefaction and not the direction since he was born perfect and needed 
no improvement. Jacob, as their offspring, inherited both kyrios and theos; 
Abraham is spoken of as his father, instead of grandfather, because practice 
stems from instruction; and Jacob can be spoken of as the son of Isaac, Gen. 
46.1, only when he becomes Israel, the seer of God; Somn. I, 159-170. In 
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delivering the prophetic message, but he is really holding his 
peace; his organs of speech are wholly in the employ of God.3% 
Ecstasy is, however, not a permanent state, but only an incident 
which recurs to the. qualified individual. The created being is 
not able to contain God forever but only from time to time, and 
then must return to itself.3°7 

Abraham abides in the state from which the ascent to the 
divine vision can take place. He remains immutably in wisdom,3** 


recognition of the virtues of the patriarchs, God, insofar as He has a name, 
is associated in that name with the patriarchs as the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, an eternal name, Ex. 3.15; Abr. 50-51. 
It would seem that on the one hand Philo can regard the biblical word used 
for God as only a Power of To On, or, if it suits his purpose, as To On Himself. 

30 Heres 266 ff. and QG III, 10, Philo’s biblical basis is the passive €ppeOn 
of LXX Gen. 15.13, for which MT reads the active wa-yomer lo. The exegesis 
can rest only on the LXX. The inference accords with Philo’s notion of 
ecstasis. The mind, having been led out of itself, is no longer the agent directing 
speech. It has been led out of the prison-house of the body; it is therefore 
ministering to God; it is not a human mind but now a divine one; Heres 84-85. 
Elsewhere Philo describes the process as akin to persons possessed and cory- 
bants (kaTexduevor Kal KopuBayTi@vTes) who are filled with inspired frenzy 
(Gaxxevbetoa Kal OeopnOeica), or, like the mind under divine afflatus (€v@ov- 
gt@ons) and no longer in its own keeping, but stirred to its depths and mad- 
dened by heavenward yearning, drawn by To On and pulled upward to Him; 
Heres 68-70. Another Philonic term is ‘‘sober intoxication,’’ a phrase which 
Philo apparently invented (cf. Lewy, Sobria Ebrietas), as a description of the 
union of the purely spiritual side of man with the divine. The phrase is to be 
found in connection with Samuel in Ebr. 143 ff.; in connection with Abraham, 
Philo asserts that the wine brought forth by Melchizedek brought on the 
sober intoxication, ZA III, 77 ff. Bréhier believes that the conception of 
prophecy is Greek and Egyptian (p. 185); Wolfson, on the other hand, be- 
lieves that Philo’s views on prophecy are derivable and derived from Scripture, 
and then adjusted to Platonic terminology regarding frenzy (II, ro ff.). I 
incline to the view of Bréhier. It seems to me that Philo’s process is to begin 
with a hellenistic view and then to justify it on a biblical basis; Wolfson’s 
view would suppose that Philo began with a series of biblical views of prophecy 
and fortuitously found a Platonic equivalent. 

367 OG IV, 29. The basis is Gen. 18.33, ‘“‘The Lord departed when he 
ceased speaking with Abraham and Abraham returned to his place.’”’ In 
another passage, Philo uses this verse somewhat differently: God Himself 
has withdrawn and Abraham is now meeting with His ‘‘place,’’ divine Logot; 
Somn. I, 70. 

368 OG IV, 53, based on Gen. 19.27-28. 
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since he has virtue as a sister through inherent kinship, rather 
than through the accidental relationship of marriage.3°? 

In his Ishmael phase, Abraham has been still in sophistry.37° 
The sophist hears God.37! Abraham has wanted to hear God profit- 
ably, and therefore he prays (Gen. 17.18) that ‘‘Ishmael’’— 
hearing God — may live, but he still hopes for Isaac, joy,37? the 
stage beyond hearing, that is, the sight of God.37s 

Abraham’s joy is not visible, corporeal laughter, but the 
invisible joy of the mind. This is the best and most beautiful of 
all good states, the one by which the soul is filled entirely with 
contentment.374 The joy is not confined within time, in the sense 
of intervals perceived by sense and sight, but in eternity, the 
intelligible archetype of time.375 

The gift of this joy37° marks the end of the process of the 
perfection of Abraham. Before, as Abram, he had been devoid of 


369 OG IV, 68. Abraham’s dwelling in the “‘south,’’ OG IV, 59, is inter- 
preted as his abiding in virtues. See also QG IV, 60. 

379 Fuga 209. 

3 Mut. 202. 

37 Mut. 202, 218. In interpreting Gen. 15.5, Philo notes that the text does 
not say ‘“‘so many”’ will be your seed, but only ‘‘so’’; God suggests not merely 
number, but a multitude of other things which make happiness complete. 
Ultimately, that seed will be like the visible ether (on which see Heres 283) , 
the very likeness of the stars. The Sage is a counterpart of heaven, or rather 
a heaven on earth, possessing here the qualities of ‘‘ether.’”’ Colson and 
Whitaker do not render the Greek of Heres 87 as happily as does Joseph Cohn 
in the German; indeed, the passage, which is not too difficult in Greek, is in 
the English involved and obscure. The verse is interpreted correspondingly, 
but yet differently in LA III 39 ff.: as elsewhere Philo focuses here on the 
pleonastic hexo, inferring the ecstasis that goes far beyond mere stand-out 
from sense-perception. 

373 Philo does not directly equate ‘‘Isaac’’ with the sight of God. I do not 
believe, however, that I have gone beyond his intent in making this equation. 
The natural step in Philo’s gradation would be from hearing God to seeing 
God; Scripture does not provide Philo such a natural step and he must there- 
fore proceed from hearing to joy, rather than to seeing. 

374 Praem. 31-35. See, similarly QG IV, 122, to Gen. 24.36. 

373 Mut. 264-267, based on Gen. 17.21: God is the “season” at which 
Sarah bears joy. 

376 These gifts are prepared by nature for the one perfected by teaching, 
QG IV, 123 to Gen. 24.36. 
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wisdom; now he is filled with immortal thoughts. The words of 
Gen. 17.22, ‘‘When God completed talking with him, he went 
up from Abraham” do not mean that Abraham is parted from 
God; they only show that the learner arrives at the stage at 
which he becomes independent of the teacher, and, as one com- 
pletely taught, he is ready, in his perfect state, to proceed on 
his own powers.377 

Abraham’s body, of course, dies.378 His mind, however, puri- 
fied of both body and of the material irrational soul is incor- 
ruptible.37? Abraham has been promised such incorruptibility of 
his immaterial soul long before his death: Abraham would go to 
his fathers, nourished in peace, in a goodly old age.3®° The fathers, 
Philo tells us, can be interpreted variously. One view identifies 
fathers with the sun, moon, and stars. Another view interprets 
fathers as the world of ideas in which the mind of the Sage, after 
the death of the body, makes its new home. A third view identifies 
fathers with the four elements of the material world, earth, air, 
water, and fire, and with the fifth element, of the immaterial 
world, ether; by this latter view, the human soul is a fragment 
of the fifth essence.3*™4 


377 Mut. 270. 

378 OG IV, 152: ‘‘Death is the most glorious life of the ... soul.” 

379 Quod Deus, 45-46; QG IV, 152-153; Sac. 5. 

380 Gen. 15.15, where LX X reads tpagels, ‘‘nourished’’ for 7apn, equiv- 
alent to Tagels. See QG III, 11. The exegesis ignores the Hebrew. 

In connection with this verse Philo quotes Gen. 12.1-2 to demonstrate 
that the soul having once departed from the ‘‘father’s house,’’ would scarcely 
be returning to it; hence “‘thy fathers’”” must mean something else, Heres 277. 

381a Heres, 280 ff. See note 380. The literal fathers of the verse would be 
the ancestors buried in Chaldea; Philo sneers at this notion in the passage. 
Wolfson I, 400, would have it that Philo actually denies the soul’s return to the 
fifth essence: Philo ‘‘could not accept the view that souls become stars for 
to him the stars are made of the element fire, whereas the immortal souls are 
immaterial. For the same reason he could not accept the view that the souls 
are resolved into the primary fire or ether.’’ However, Philo has insisted that 
the fifth essence differs from the other four in its superior quality; it is, 
according to Philo, the purest of substances; Heres, 283. In Philo’s view, ether, 
the fifth substance, is immaterial; that stars and the whole heavens are made 
of this substance would mean that these were immaterial to Philo, and not, 
as Wolfson suggests, the material, primary fire; the stars, Philo tells us, are 
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V 


We saw that the literal Abraham was an exposition of the events 
of the physical life of Abraham, arranged as to depict his piety 
towards God, and his possession of the cardinal virtues. We saw 
that the allegorical Abraham was a record of the spiritual side of 
Abraham, of his false start in pantheistic materialism, of his 
retracing his steps and through learning becoming a Sage, a 
king, and a prophet. It is necessary to point out what the differ- 
ences between the two conceptions amount to, and what the 
similarities are. These similarities and differences can be seen 
most clearly against the total background of Philo’s thought. 
Philo’s message is essentially a very simple one: man represents 
a mixture of the material and the immaterial. Man can separate 
himself from the material only at death. But even while alive 
man can rise above his material aspect, can live by immaterial 
reality, can unite himself from time to time with God, and ulti- 
mately, at death, rejoin the immaterial world which he left 
when his soul entered a physical body. The religious life which 


souls divine and without blemish, and each of them is mind in its purest form; 
Gig. 7. Wolfson may be influenced here by Drummond’s effort, I, 273, to 
deny Soulier’s affirmation that Philo believed in the fifth substance. After 
disparaging Soulier’s method of assembling passages to prove the point, 
Drummond proceeds himself to assemble passages in the same way. The 
question of whether or not ether was material may be left for another occasion; 
for our purposes, in the passage under consideration, Philo gives no evidence 
of rejecting the view that the soul returns to the fifth essence. That Philo is 
vague on the destiny of the soul after the death of the body is recognized by 
Goodenough (‘‘Philo on Immortality,’’ Harvard Theological Review, XX XIX, 
April, 1946, 101): ‘‘Clearly the soul or higher mind returns at its death to its 
source... But it is impossible to say whether for Philo that meant what we 
call ‘personal immortality’ or was a spiritual absorption into the Source by 
which the individual spirit became an anonymous part of the universal spirit.”’ 
Philo is vague, again, on the question of whether the patriarchs abide in heaven 
after death as, in Christian doctrine, Christ does. Philo speaks of three para- 
cletes, connected with the patriarchs but not identical with them; these are, 
first, God’s clemency, third, the reformations worked by virtuous men, and 
second, ‘‘the holiness of the founders of the race,” Praem. 166; cf. Spec. IV, 181. 
Philc, following views derivable from the Bible, seems clearly to assert that 
the merits of the patriarchs abide, but he does not go as far as suggesting that 
the patriarchs themselves abide as separate entities. 
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Philo urges is that man should act by his ability to rise above 
his material nature, that he should walk on the king’s highway 
which leads to God. The historical Abraham is an example of 
a man who does just that. This Philo proves primarily from 
episodes in the life of Abraham. Episodic treatment lends itself 
to topical divisions. Thus, De Abrahamo moves from “‘piety’’ to 
the four cardinal virtues. 

The allegorical Abraham is not presented in incidents or 
episodes, but in minute details, based on a painstaking appraisal 
of a verse, clause, phrase, word, or even a part of a word, of the 
biblical text.3°*» Often a sequence of details adds up to a topic. 
The literal Abraham disclosed his piety in obeying the divine 
oracle to migrate from Chaldea. The piety of the allegorical 
Abraham is revealed by interpreting the words of Gen. 12.1, as 
departure from body, sense-perception, and speech. That Abra- 
ham conquered the kings and rescued Lot proves his literal 
courage; allegorically, the incident proves that he conquered his 
warring senses and passions by the use of reason. The literal 
Abraham and the allegorical differ primarily in literary form, 
and not in substance. The two Abrahams of Philo are congruent 
with each other. 

Philo’s separation of the two Abrahams is no more than his 
literary device. It enables him to choose whether to present a 
summary topic or, instead, exegetical details. 

The almost universal agreement among scholars that De 
Abrahamo, the primary source for the literal Abraham, was 
written for Gentiles must not lead incorrectly to a notion that 
Philo has in the interest of apologetics given a distorted view of 
his Abraham to the outside world. Whether Gentiles or Jews 
were intended as the audience, it must be insisted that apologetic 
nuances do not affect Philo’s conception of his Abraham one 
whit. The Abraham of the Exposition is exactly the same as 
the Abraham of the Allegory. 

This identity may possibly be concealed, at least on super- 
ficial notice, by reason of the fact that the Abraham of De 


38> This is true as a generalization even though Philo cites individual 
verses in De Abrahamo. 
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Abrahamo is regarded virtually throughout the treatise as the 
perfected Abraham, whereas in the scattered verses of the 
Allegory we are confronted with an Abraham usually on the way 
towards perfection and only occasionally perfected. In only 
##68-84 of De Abrahamo does Philo allude to the process of 
Abraham’s perfection; he is concerned almost exclusively with 
the end result. In the Allegory, however, the preoccupation with 
single verses or parts of verse leads Philo into detailed expositions 
of the process. 

The topical arrangement of De Abrahamo permits Philo to 
summarize in briefest forms matters which he discusses in the 
Allegory at great length. For example, he discusses Abraham’s 
kingship most briefly ;3*? and he fails to make specific mention 
of Abraham as a prophet (although this notion lies behind Abra- 
ham as a friend of God in Abr. 273). In the Allegory, however, 
these matters are dealt with in considerable detail. The detail 
is present for apparently two reasons: first, the consideration of 
scriptural texts in all their peculiarities seems to obligate Philo 
to enumerate all the matters to be inferred; and secondly, Philo 
is interested in ‘‘proving”’ that all of tenable Greek philosophy 
is implicit or explicit in the Bible. While in De Abrahamo he is 
able to content himself with the brief statement that Abraham 
migrated from Chaldean astrology, in the Allegory Philo considers 
in elaborate detail the significance of every single scriptural 
word describing the call to migration and Abraham’s obedience, 
always deriving philosophical explanations from the fortuitous 
wording of Scripture. 

But the Allegory too is in a sense topical, in that each treatise 
is on some subject. In that pursuit Philo very often finds a con- 
textual reason for citing from the Abraham part of Genesis as a 
device for buttressing an argument begun in some other connec- 
tion but strenghtened by citation and explanation. For example, 
Philo begins Cherubim by considering what banishment is; he 
promptly recalls the incident of Hagar, so that Cherubim 3-10 
is occupied with Philo’s explanation of Hagar’s flight and banish- 
ment. The result of the sporadic citation is to furnish the collator 


382 Abr. 261. 
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with an abundance of Abrahamic passages which give much 
more elaborate detail than the topical arrangement of De Abra- 
hamo could possibly afford. Moreover, context can prompt Philo 
to emphasize at one point a facet of the exegesis of a verse which 
elsewhere is scrutinized for some different facet. 

That is to say, the laconic, topical treatment in De Abrahamo 
has behind it the richness of the multi-faceted material of the 
Allegory. What is stated for once, and without adornment, in 
De Abrahamo, is often repetitiously and complexly to be en- 
countered in the Allegory. Accordingly, Philo omits from De 
Abrahamo all mention of his allegory of Hagar, but there can be 
no doubt that his allegorical understanding of her is implicit. 
Hagar appears, though namelessly. Philo, indeed, has no need 
there to allegorize Hagar. Dealing with the end result, Abraham, 
the perfected sage, Philo need not specify that Abraham mastered 
the encyclia. 

The topical arrangement, again, leads Philo to discuss general 
characteristics with a polished rhetoric and marked completeness: 
for example, he writes at some length on faith, in Abr. 268-273. 
The proof-text, Gen. 15.6, is cited by Philo in no less than seven 
other places;383 but only in the topical arrangement does Philo 
follow the topic rather than the biblical verses. 

The difference, then, between the literal Abraham and the 
allegorical is one of method and not content. The literary form 
of De Abrahamo has led Philo to follow an arrangement which 
differs only in form from the congruent conceptions expressed 
in other forms in the Allegory. 

Two conclusions follow. First, the commentator who makes 
inferences from De Abrahamo alone, without searching out Philo’s 
fuller view, can inadvertently distort Philo’s intent. Second, the 
apologetic cast of De Abrahamo is limited to literary form. The 
Abraham there is not conceived or moulded apologetically, but 
is in all verity Philo’s genuine conception of Abraham. To put it 
in another way, while Philo may in De Abrahamo be presenting 
Abraham to Gentiles, he is not altering his essential view of 
Abraham one whit. 


383 Mig. 44; LA III, 228; Quod. Deus, 4; Heres, 94-95; Mut., 177 and 186; 
and Virt., 216. 
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The early Graeco-Jewish writers, including Josephus, out of 
an apologetic motive, depicted Abraham as a philosopher and 
mathematician, whose achievements were a benefit of a universal 
character. The Abraham of IV Maccabees was portrayed as a 
model who through pious reason overcame his passions, and lived 
by the four Greek cardinal virtues. 

The Abraham of Philo is the mystic philosopher, a resident of 
some city like Alexandria. He has a thorough grounding in the 
lower learning and in philosophy. Through reason he conquers 
his bodily passions and rises above his senses. His life demon- 
strates that he lived by the four cardinal virtues, which are the 
by-product of his piety.3*4 Indeed, Abraham penetrates beyond 
the specific virtues to generic virtue itself. He lives in the realm 
of the intelligible world; accordingly, he abandons city life from 
time to time for sojourns in the wilderness. There by contempla- 
tion he rises to the best possible vision of God. Abraham is thus 
a perfected man, despite a false start in pantheism. He lives by 
the law of nature, and he is himself a law made vocal and in- 
carnate. His contemporaries and his descendants benefit from 
his achievements. 

These three views just described represent three different 
measures of hellenization. The first is little more than surface. 
The second exhibits a partial concession to Greek norms. The 
third shows the process carried through to the greatest possible 
degree consistent with Jewish loyalty. 

Abraham is only part of Philo’s hellenization of Judaism. 
While Philo defends the Law, the truly religious man is, to him, 
no longer only an observer of the Law, but, in conformity with 
hellenistic notions of salvation, such a man must rise above cor- 
poreity, to use Wendland’s phrase, into communion with incor- 
poreal and immaterial reality. Like IV Maccabees Philo regards 
the Law as divine; but unlike IV Maccabees, which does not in 
reality discuss the question, Philo believes that there is a higher 
law of which the Law is only a copy. The Law leads to the higher 
reality, but is not identical with it. 


384 [V Maccabees and Philo accord in some measure regarding piety, on 
the one hand, and the four virtues, on the other hand, as the ability to control 
the passions, and as characteristics of Abraham. 
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Both for Philo and for the rabbis Abraham is the first true 
believer. The rabbis infer from this biblical datum that Abraham 
observed piously all the details of the particular laws; Jubilees 
portrayed Abraham as an observer of the Law of Moses, and 
the rabbis add that he observed also the Oral Law. They accord- 
ingly bring Abraham into relationship with details and minutiae 
of the two Laws. 

To Philo the observance of the Law is a lower aspect of 
religiosity; we may conjecture that he would have denied in- 
dignantly the notion that Abraham was preoccupied with only 
the copy of the law of nature. Philo has so metamorphosed 
Judaism that no matter how much he wants to exalt the Law, 
he can raise it only to conformity with the law of nature and 
never to identity with it.3% 

Philo’s approach to the Law, in such treatises as De Decalogo 
and De Specialibus Legibus is that of a defender rather than that 
of an exhorter; his exhortations are reserved for the higher law. 
A particular of the Law is never considered by Philo as an end 
in itself, but an illustration of an underlying principle. Bréhier3*° 
points up this Philonic view of underlying principles in noting 
that Philo divides the Decalogue into two groups of five laws, 
the first five centering on piety towards God and the second 
set centering on justice, a division similar to what we have 
noted in De Abrahamo.3*' It does not overstate the case too much 
to draw the contrast that Philo is somewhat passive in defending 
the Mosaic Law, but active and aggressive in exhorting his 
hearers to the higher law. 

Philo’s view that the written Law is secondary accounts for 
his linking Abraham with the higher law. It is the conviction 
that there is nothing higher than the Law which impels the 
Jubilees and rabbis to make a halakic observer of the patriarch 
in advance of the Law. Abraham is to the rabbis and to Philo 
(as well as to Paul) the foremost example of the man who did 
what each is urging; but each is urging a different thing. 


385 | give a fuller comparison of Philo and the rabbis below, page 320 ff. 
386 Op. cit. 30. 
387 Cf. Decal. 50-51 for Philo’s division of the Law into the two sets of five. 
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The rabbis were interested in an abundant depiction of Abra- 
ham observing specific laws. In the case of Philo, however, the 
concreteness is inevitably lacking in that the laws of nature, 
being ideal, are not specific. Philo gives us not one single example 
of Abraham’s observing some specific biblical or halakic item. 

Philo rather asserts that Abraham practiced piety towards 
God and the cardinal virtues toward his fellow men. There is a 
lack of concreteness in such matters which may well have raised 
for Philo and for his audience a question of this sort: It is very 
well to urge men to live by Immaterial Reality, or by these 
metaphysical abstractions; but is it truly feasible? 

That such questions were raised is explicit in the treatise 
Mutatio 36-37: ‘Indeed are there not still among the disciples 
of philosophy some who say that a wise man is non-existent and 
therefore wisdom also? None, they say, from the beginning of 
man’s creation up to the life of today has been held to be com- 
pletely free from fault, for absolute happiness is impossible to 
one imprisoned in the mortal body. Whether these statements 
are true we will inquire at the proper occasion. At present we 
will accept the text and say that wisdom is indeed something 
which exists, and so too is the lover of wisdom, the Sage, but, 
though he exists, we who are evil fail to see him, for good cannot 
keep company with bad.” 

Philo, then, is concerned to demonstrate that it is feasible 
for a man to bea sage, that is, to rise above the body and to live 
by metaphysical principles. He gives demonstrations both from 
the present, and from the past, of his affirmative conviction. 
Thus he ‘‘proves’’ his point by describing two sects of his own 
time, the Essenes and the Therapeutae. Discussing the true free- 
man, Philo tells us, in Probus, that there are people who judge 
only from appearance, who ask ‘‘who have there been in the past, 
and who are there living now of the kind that you imagine? An 
excellent answer is that in the past there have been those who 
surpassed their contemporaries in virtue, who took God for their 
sole guide and lived according to nature’s right reason... . Also 
in our own time there are still men formed as it were in the like- 
ness of the original high excellence of the sages.’ The exemplars 
from his own day do not appear herded in throngs, Philo tells us, 
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because they avoid the crowd. Fhey pray that they may work a 
reformation in the lives of others; this is impossible in the cities, 
and therefore these exemplars go out into the lonelinessess.3** 

The Essenes are, according to Philo, a group which, in accord- 
ance with the meaning of the name, holiness, sanctify God not by 
offering sacrifices but by resolving to sanctify their minds.3*9 
They live in villages and avoid the city dwellers, this in order 
to escape the contamination inherent in cities. They pursue 
simple trades and crafts and cooperate with each other. They 
do not try to acquire more physical wealth than is required for 
the necessities of life; they stand alone among men in having 
become moneyless and landless deliberately. Peace lovers, there 
are no manufacturers of weapons of any kind among them. They 
reject the institution of slavery, and denounce slave owners for 
doing violence to the law of equality and annulling, impiously, 
the law of Nature. They leave the study of logic to quibblers 
and sophists, and the study of the physical world to babblers, 
while they themselves retain that part of philosophy which 
treats of the existence of God and the creation of the universe. 
This ethical part they study industriously, taking as their 
trainers the laws of their fathers which could not have been con- 
ceived by the human soul without divine inspiration.39° Philo 
adds several more details39" which need not here concern us, 
since the outline above indicates adequately how Philo regards 
them: they are the example of his own way of living by the 
Higher Reality.3% 

The similarites of the Essenes and of the career of the patri- 
archs are not set forth by Philo, beyond his laconic statement that 


388 Probus, 62-63. 

389 Bréhier points out (p. 52) that in his description of the Essenes Philo 
is being an apologist and not an historian. I should not hesitate to express the 
judgment that much if not most of what Philo has to say about both the 
Essenes and also the Therapeutae is fanciful, and congruent rather with 
Philo’s Tendenz than with facts. 

39° Probus, 75-80. 

3 Probus, 81-91. 

392 The various problems about the Essenes, especially the slight variations 
between the account by Josephus in B. J. IJ, 8, 2-13, need not be treated here. 
Cf. Colson [X, pp. 514-516. 
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the Essenes are formed in the likeness of the great sages. But 
Philo’s description of the Therapeutae, on the other hand, reads 
almost as though it was constructed out of the phrases and 
conceptions which Philo uses in tracing the career of Abraham. 

Philo begins his treatise, De Vita Contemplativa, by alluding 
to his previous work which depicts the Essenes as exemplars of 
those who led the active (apaxrvxor) life, and then proceeds to 
describe, in contrast, the exemplars of the contemplative life. 
As we shall see, the contemplative life accords in many details 
with the career of Abraham; it seems likely that Philo conceived 
of a similar accord between the Essenes as exponents of the life 
of perfection through @oxnots of which Jacob is his exemplar. 
Philo does not make these associations explicit; it is the more 
readily discernible in the case of the Therapeutae and Abraham 
than in the case of the Essenes and Jacob. Nevertheless, the 
contrast between the Therapeutae and the Essenes is the same 
as the contrast between Abraham and Jacob; perfection by 
meditation and contemplation as distinct from perfection through 
action. 

The name Therapeutae, as derivable from the root meaning 
to cure, alludes, Philo tells us, to the cure of the soul; the sickness 
of the sou! consists of those things inflicted by the passions and 
the vices. This is reminiscent, in general effect though not in 
language, of Philo’s interpretation of Abraham’s conquest of 
the nine kings of Gen. 14.393 The name, as derivable from a root 
meaning to worship, means that the Therapeutae were taught 
by nature and the sacred laws to worship To On.3%4 They did 
not revere the elements, for these are lifeless; nor the deified 
beasts of Egypt. Like Abraham, the Therapeutae are taught 
by nature; like Abraham they reject the ‘‘pantheism”’ represented 
by Chaldea, as well as the other ‘‘false’’ religions of Philo’s day.395 


393 Abr. 236-244. 

394 VC 1-2. In the passage Philo contrasts the worship of 76 6v which is 
purer than the évés and more primordial than the wovas. Colson IX, 114-115 
cites Zeller, Presocratics (English translation) vol. I, 309 ff., for this type of 
distinction in Pytha'goreanism. What Philo is saying, for our purposes, is that 
the Therapeutae worshiped what is God, the ultimate reality, rather than 
some intermediate entity. 

395 VC 3-9. 
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Like Abraham, the Therapeutae want the vision of To On, 
and they therefore rise above sense perception; they too are 
carried away by a heaven-sent love, and they too become rapt 
and possessed like bacchanals or corybants until they see the 
object of their yearning.3%° 

Like Abraham, the Therapeutae leave their homes and their 
kinfolk.397 

The Therapeutae, like Abraham, do not migrate simply from 
one city to another city; instead they pass their days outside the 
walls.39® The Therapeutae include many who give utterance, 
when asleep or dreaming, to the verities of their holy philoso- 
phy. What Philo seems to be saying indirectly is that there are 
prophets among the Therapeutae.39? At sunset the Therapeutae 
want to relive the experience of Abraham and be wholly relieved 
of the press of the senses.+°° 

The Therapeutae are allegorists, who penetrate beyond the 
literal texts to antecedent ‘‘nature.’’4% 

The mwpeoBiraros among the Therapeutae gives a discourse 
on the Sabbath. The discourse is not clever rhetoric or sophistry, 
but is a careful and exact expression of the meaning of the 
thoughts.4 


3% VC 10-12; cf. Abr. 68 ff.: Abraham departs from those who glorify 
visible existence; he opens his soul’s eye; the mist of sense is dispelled and 
Abraham receives the vision of To On. Cf. also Heres 69-70, for an almost 
identical passage on heavenly love, divine possession, and yearning for To On. 

397 VC 13 and 18; cf. Mig. 1 ff. 

398 VC 19. Cf. Abr. 85: Abraham migrated “not... from state to state 
but into a desert country.” 

399 VC 26; cf. Heres 264-266. 

400 VC 27; cf. Philo’s interpretation of “‘about sunset there fell upon him 
an ecstasy,’’ Gen. 15.17, Heres 263. 

4x VC 28. The essence of Abraham, it will be recalled, is that he lived 
according to nature. The Therapeutae, then, are interested in the life which 
accords with nature. They possess the writings of men of old which point out 
the way to allegorical interpretation. 

42 VC 31. Abraham was called the “‘elder’”’ in Gen. 24.1, an epithet which 
according to Sob. 17-18 has to do with one’s soul and not with one’s age. 
Abraham passed beyond the stage of Ishmael, sophistry, Sod. 8. Abraham was 
blessed with both good thoughts and good speech, Mig. 70 ff. Philo gives this 
explanation of “elder” later on, in VC 67. 
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Philo’s contrast of the banquet of the Therapeutae with 
Greek banquets, as exemplified in the Symposium of Plato, leads 
him to describe the Platonic banquet in terms almost identical 
with those he uses in denouncing the Sodomites: cities are deso- 
lated, the best kind of men become scarce, sterility and child- 
lessness ensue, and the like.4%3 

The Therapeutae contemplate nature, and live in the soul 
alone.4%4 

The Therapeutae, then, are those who lived the life of which 
Abraham was the exemplar, as the Essenes are those who lived 
the life of which Jacob was the exemplar. 

Reverting to the matter discussed earlier, the Essenes and 
the Therapeutae serve Philo as his proof that it is possible in his 
day for men to live by metaphysical principle. Philo’s use of 
Abraham seems, in its way, to be Philo’s calling upon ante- 
cedent history for attestation that such a life was possible in 
the past. 

In this light, some of the introductory phrases of De Abrahamo 


43 VC 60-62; cf. Abr. 135-136. Philo seems to equate by implication the 
“Ttalian expensiveness and luxury” with the wealth of the Sodomites and 
their gluttony; VC 48 and Abr. 133-134. 

4°4 VC go. I have been led to wonder if the title ‘‘contemplative life’”’ gives 
the true import of the Greek Bids Oewopnrixds. The Greek means basically 
“seeing,’’ a connotation that seems to me inevitably lacking in the term 
“contemplative,’’ though the word does have the dictionary meaning of 
“looking upon.”’ This meaning, however, has become secondary to something 
like ‘‘consider with attention or thoughtfulness.”” The point to be made is 
that for Philo the highest religious experience is the seeing of God, and in the 
measure that ‘“‘The Contemplative Life’ fails to connote that it is the life 
which concerns itself with ‘‘seeing’’ God, the phrase is unintentionally de- 
ficient. The Therapeutae, like Abraham, are those concerned with the life of 
the ‘‘sight”’ of God. Philo makes this clear about Abraham in a number of 
passages: there is, he says, Mig. 165, an intimate connection between seeing 
and contemplation (7@ de OewpnTiKG TO d6pav ouvvmddy TE Kal olKeLoTaTOY). 
The change in Abraham’s nature implicit in his change of name is his passing 
from concern for the sight of his eyes to concern for the sight of his soul. The 
sight of the soul is the ‘contemplative’ life; and Abraham is for Philo the 
chief exponent of contemplation, for the reason that the Bible records that 
Abraham received the vision of God; cf. Abr. 84 and Mut. 3-6; 66-76. 

Philo’s allegory of Abraham, we saw, was his demonstration that Abra- 
ham rose above the body to live by his soul, 
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cease to be mere rhetorical devices and become living and im- 
portant words to Philo: the lives of the patriarchs appear in the 
books of the Law not only because such men lived good and 
blameless lives. But Moses wants to do more than to sound their 
praises; he wants to instruct the reader and to induce him to 
aspire to be like these men. Since these men were €uPuxou Kat 
NoyeKol vouot, Moses mentions them for two reasons: first, he 
wants to show that the enacted ordinances are not inconsistent 
with nature; and second, that those who wish to live in accord- 
ance with the laws as they now stand have no difficult task, 
because the first generation followed the unwritten law of which 
the written is only a record. 

It seems unmistakable that Philo has attributed to Moses 
Philo’s own desire: to instruct the reader and to induce him to 
be like the patriarchs. Abraham, then, is one of the models 
after whom a man can in a later generation model his life. 

The study of Abraham, then, clearly reveals what to Philo 
is the true and significant religiosity. It is not only the observance 
of the particular laws, the Law of Moses. Beyond them true 
religiosity is the living in accord with nature, the rise of the soul 
above the obstacles of the body; the determination not to be 
contaminated by the evils inherent in the city, but to live in a 
pure state as though one were in heaven, and to receive the 
divine afflatus as the end result of the proper life. 

In the way that Philo’s Abraham differs from the rabbinic 
Abraham, in the same way the essential religiosity of Philo differs 
from that of the rabbis. No matter how much Philo exalts the 
Law of Moses, no matter how consistent he proves it to be with 
the Law of nature, the Law of Moses is at best a copy, and 
thereby inescapably secondary. 

Philo concedes to his environment what the rabbis never 
felt need of conceding, or if they felt the need, would never have 
been willing or able to do: Philo admits that there is something 
more basic than the Law of Moses, something antecedent to the 
Law. Only in a thoroughly hellenistic environment, with the 
implicit dualism of the material and the immaterial, and with 
the echoes of Platonism everywhere ringing, however faintly, in 
the ear, is such a concession at all admissible. 
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The allegorists who do not observe the literal law4*s are those 
who have succumbed entirely to the Greek spirit. However much 
Philo, who abides by the Laws of Moses, denounces them for 
their lack of observance, his admission that they are right in 
seeing beyond the literal4*® seems to doom his own position. He 
will defend the Law of Moses to the best of his abilities, but what 
he is defending against the allegorists is the body of Scripture, the 
second best, and he is defending it against, as it were, the soul, 
which he must concede is the “‘first best.’’ Philo is so thoroughly 
hellenized that his loyalty to Judaism is everywhere shaped by 
his simultaneous agreement with the contentions of the extreme 
allegorists. The Greek cast of his thought is so germane to him 
that he truly believes that the religious and philosophical system 
which his thought inhabits, is a Jewish creation, stemming from 
Moses, and that Plato and other Greek worthies were latter-day 
imitators and plagiarists. Philo seems to believe this implicitly; 
his hellenization is so thorough and so complete that undoubtedly 
he himself was unaware of how Greek his Judaism is. His Abra- 
ham, whom he exalts as an example of Jewish perfection, achieves 
that perfection in terms of Greek salvation. Philo himself is as 
hellenized as is his Abraham; his Abraham is portrayed in the 
author’s image.4°7 

Respecting Philo’s Abraham and the Abraham of the Apoc- 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha, we are again struck with the absence 
of connection and relationship. I have been able to discover not 
one single item of any substance which would bind Philo’s view 
to the views in the other literatures. The single possible exception 
is the common motif that Abraham was the first man to discover 
the existence of God; but even in this item in which some com- 
munity of view might be alleged, Philo’s explanation of the 
manner of Abraham’s discovery again separates him. 


405 Mig. 89 ff. 46 Cf. Conf. 190. 

407 There are several passages in which Philo makes a personal application 
of the scriptural lesson he has inferred about Abraham. He urges his own soul 
to imitate Abraham’s migration, Heres 69 ff. Philo, too, wanted to beget out 
of virtue, Sarah, Cong. 6, cf. Mut. 255 ff. The mating with the encyclia is 
Philo’s experience also, Cong. 88. The ecstasis of Abraham, Heres 68, is paral- 
leled by Philo’s own ecstasis, Mig. 34-35. 
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It is only with Josephus ard with the rabbis that there are 
random overlapping items. With Josephus these are extremely 
occasional and of no telling significance. 

It remains now to assess the alleged overlappings, and their, 
to me, distorted significance in some of the scholarly writings. 


Vil 


Two different matters now concern us. First, it will be contended 
that there are significant and decisive contrasts between the 
Abraham of the rabbis and the Abraham of Philo, and that 
these contrasts accord with the contrast in the fundamental 
religiosities of the rabbis and Philo. 

Second, it will be contended that the alteration which Philo 
makes of the biblical patriarch is not a re-writing of ‘‘normative’”’ 
traditions and views of Abraham, but that Philo creates his 
Abraham independent of the rabbis. 

There are these contrasts to be noted as preliminaries. The 
Abraham of the rabbis is arrived at through exegesis of the 
Hebrew Bible, the Abraham of Philo from the Septuagint. There- 
fore Philo’s exegesis will follow what the Septuagint offers and 
not the Massoretic Text. Philo as we saw, interprets his Abraham 
in Gen. 12.9, as going into the desert, instead of going south- 
ward.4°8 To Philo this is a commendable act of the philosophic 
mystic; the desert and not Palestine is, in fact, the goal of Abra- 
ham’s migration. 

Gen. 14.21 portrays the king of Sodom as offering to Abra- 
ham what MT describes as m7 and LXX as imov Philo’s 
exegesis draws a contrast between the irrational animal and 
rational man. In Gen. 15.11, the Septuagint renders the singular 
ayit by the plural ornea; it renders ‘‘drove them away”’ by ‘‘sat 
down with them.” In both cases Philo’s allegory is based on the 
Septuagint; in the first case, he renders the birds as the passions, 
and in the second case, he portrays Abraham as sitting down with 
the passions like a chairman, and calling them to order. The use 


4°8 The rabbis read into ‘‘southward”’ the notion that Abraham headed 
towards the site of the Temple; Gen. R. XX XIX. 
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of different versions of the Bible leads to different conclusions 
where the versions differ. 

Second, the rabbinic exegesis is a totality of legends and utter- 
ances stemming from many centuries and countless individual 
interpreters, whereas the exegesis of Philo, however variegated it 
may occasionally be, is single-minded and, within limits, con- 
sistent. The rabbinic Abraham however must be pieced together 
from countless disparate and occasionally dissonant passages. 

Third, the rabbinic Abraham is couched in terms of the 
popular mind, while the Philonic represents philosophical and 
mystical meditation, and the Philonic view, especially of esoteric 
allegory, is suitable only for the few and not for the many. 

Fourth, the comparison between the Philonic and rabbinic 
Abraham can be made only in the light of basic exclusions. 
Philo, as stated, gives us not even one legendary narrative. On 
the other hand, the allegorical quantities assigned by Philo and 
his associates are not found in the rabbis. It is therefore necessary 
for one who draws a contrast to bear in mind that while Philo 
and the rabbis apply exegesis, it is a different mode of exegesis. 

Philo’s Abraham is depicted in only those incidents which 
occur in the Bible. The rabbinic Abraham is provided with an 
early youth. Philo alludes only passingly to Abraham’s youth; he 
lacks the stories of the iconoclasms and Nimrod. Philo shows no 
knowledge of Abraham as a missionary; rather, his Abraham is an 
exemplar of the proselyte. The rabbis portray Abraham as coming 
to the knowledge of God through an observation of astronomical 
phenomena. Philo knows such a tradition; it is found in his hellen- 
istic predecessors; he rejects, however, astronomical observation 
as being equivalent to atheism, and he insists that the proper rec- 
ognition of the existence of God comes from one’s turning inward 
and by deducing the existence of a Mind in the universe from the 
existence of a mind in man. 

The rabbis portray Abraham’s victory over the kings in 
extravagant, miraculous terms, especially focused on the phrase 
(Gen. 14.15) wa-yehaleq ‘aleyhem layla, ‘“‘he divided the night 
against them”’; Philo gives a most naturalistic picture of a sudden 
night attack. 

Mamre in the rabbis is the name of a person; Mamre in Philo 
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is the name of a region and not:a person, even in the occurrence 
of the name with Aner and Eshkol in Gen. 14.24. 

Philo pays no attention to the ‘“‘test’’ of Abraham in Gen. 
22.1; he shows no knowledge of the tests expanded by the rabbis 
and by Jubilees into ten. Philo shows no knowledge of the atoning 
power of the shofar on Rosh Hashanah as a reminder of Isaac’s 
binding. 

The rabbis interpret the three visitors of Gen. 18 as Michael, 
Gabriel, and Raphael. Philo interprets the chapter as the manner 
in which the vision of God presents itself to different minds. 

The rabbis infer from the exegesis of Gen. 14.17, ‘emek ha- 
melek, that the surviving kings, in appreciation of Abraham’s 
military might, proclaim him a king. Philo, too, knows Abraham 
as a king, but this rests not on exegesis but on a direct statement: 
LXX Gen. 23.6 renders x'wi by Baovdevs. The context establishes 
that for the rabbis Abraham’s kingship rests on his military 
prowess; Philo expressly denies that Abraham was a king of this 
type, and he insists that Abraham was the “philosopher-king.”’ 

In specific details, then, the connection between the Abraham 
of the rabbis and the Abraham of Philo is demonstrably negative. 
A consideration of the over-all conception of Abraham reveals 
that this disparity in details abides thorough-goingly. 

The Abraham of the rabbis is basically an exemplar cf the 
ancestor who lived in accordance with Jewish law, both the Law 
of Moses and the developed Oral law, commended by the rabbis 
to his descendants. The Abraham of Philo lived by the natural 
law of which the Mosaic law was only a copy. Philo in no place 
suggests that Abraham had anything to do with the Oral law; 
indeed, the greatness of Abraham was his capacity for living by 
the higher law, and to have made him an observer of the details 
of law would have removed for Philo Abraham’s uniqueness. 
The Laws of Moses are for Philo the record of what Abraham did; 
the Laws of Moses conform to the laws of nature; but the great- 
ness of Abraham was his capacity for actually living by nature. 
Philo is not interested in portraying Abraham as an observer of 
the Law, even though Philo admires such an observer. Abraham 
is Philo’s proof that there is a law antecedent to the Laws of 
Moses, and that it is possible for a man to live by that law. 
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The Abraham of the rabbis is a ‘‘folk-character’’; the Abra- 
ham of Philo is a deep and profound philosopher, educated in 
the various disciplines of the university; a philosopher, and a 
mystic. Philo’s Abraham is not the rabbi who is busy with the 
details of exegesis as discussed in the Academy, learning daily 
from God a new halaka; Philo’s Abraham is the mystic who 
periodically must forsake the busy city and its contaminations for 
a quiet retreat in the wilderness and for the contemplation there 
of the nature of God that leads to the vision of God. 

The rabbis, not dividing man into opposing aspects of soul 
and body, have no need of portraying Abraham as one who rose 
above body into living in conformity with the intelligible world. 
The banquet which the rabbis describe Abraham as giving for 
Isaac at the time of the weaning reveals exactly those aspects 
of sensual pleasure which Philo denounced as Italian and which 
he associated with the wealth of the Sodomites. The religiosity 
of the rabbinic Abraham is that of conformity with divine law, 
enjoined through Moses and his legitimate successors, and Abra- 
ham’s greatness was his pious obedience to these commandments, 
and his subsequent rewards, both in this world and in the world 
to come. The religiosity of Philo’s Abraham is his rejection of 
the body and of everything sensual, his conformity with the 
unwritten laws of nature, and the reabsorption of his mind, at 
his death, into the divine Mind. The religiosity of the rabbinic 
Abraham, despite his being a prophet, is the religiosity of the 
pious observer of objective laws; the religiosity of Philo’s Abra- 
ham is the successful attainment of salvation by rising above 
bodily contaminations into mystic union with God. 

Insofar as the role of Abraham is decisive, it can be said that 
the religiosity of the rabbis and the religiosity of Philo differ 
substantially.4°? Their common base, the Bible, provides a de- 
ceptive similarity; that both Philo and the rabbis were “‘loyal 
Jews”’ adds to the deceptive quality of the apparent similarity. 
In essentials, however, the religiosities are markedly diverse. 


409 Moore’s words respecting the destiny of the soul after death are 
appropriate to the respective religiosities of Philo and the Rabbis: ‘‘What to 
Philo would have seemed the greatest imaginable evil was to the Pharisees 
the highest conceivable good.” (II, 295). 
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Those who insist that Philo’s essential religiosity is no dif- 
ferent from the rabbis go on to aver that Philo inherits the 
rabbinic tradition. Wolfson, we remember, calls Philo a member 
of a collateral branch of Pharisaic Judaism. Apparently on a 
basis suggested by Ginzberg, Wolfson would explain the nature 
of Philonic Judaism as that of turning popular religion into phil- 
osophical religion. Ginzberg*’® speaks of utterances of Philo as 
revealing on close scrutiny sound rabbinic doctrines, the philo- 
sophical tinsel of which can easily be removed. 

The assertion made above, that Philo’s essential religiosity 
differs from that of the rabbis, does not depend for its justifica- 
tion on demonstrating that Philo is independent of rabbinic tradi- 
tion. Philo might have come to his philosophical mysticism from 
the doctrines of the rabbis. The case that Philo’s religiosity is 
different can be strengthened by a demonstration that Philo is 
independent of the rabbis; but the case can stand without this 
item. 

It is in order, however, to examine some of the matters 
presented by Ginzberg and Wolfson in contention that it specif- 
ically is rabbinic doctrines which Philo is turning into philos- 
ophy.4% 

Ginzberg’? implies a relationship between the rabbinic notion 
that Abraham was a king, and the Philonic. It was shown above 
that the rabbinic notion derived from scriptural exegesis of 
Gen. 14.17 while the Philonic was directly stated in the Septua- 
gint, Gen. 23.6. Ginzberg cites in support of the notion that the 
rabbis did not really conceive of Abraham as a political king a 
passage in Guittin 62a; this passage simply states on the basis of 
Proverbs 8.15, that scholars are called kings. The passage makes 
no mention of Abraham; it specifies no details of the nature of 
the kingship of the Sage, such as Philo gives abundantly. The 
implied parallelism seems completely lacking. 

Ginzberg does not directly state that Philo’s elaboration of 


BBO nix: 

4 T limit myself to those matters associated by Philo with Abraham. The 
frequency with which Wolfson equates some rabbinic doctrine with a Philonic 
notion makes it necessary to adopt this limit. 

412 Ginzberg V, p. 216. 
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Abraham’s departure from home is dependent on the rabbis; he 
only mentions it as a parallel. In detail the views of the de- 
parture have nothing in common (as a comparison of Abr. 62-67 
with Gen. R. 39 will reveal). The expansions are quite dissimilar; 
they are based on the Bible, not one on the other.48 

Again, the agreement of the rabbis and Philo that Abraham 
was a blessing and that the good man is a blessing, is rooted in 
the Bible,44 in Gen. 12 and elsewhere. 

Ginzberg speaks of Philo as paralleling the rabbis in portray- 
ing Sarah, in Egypt, in prayer to God. The rabbis quote her 
prayer.‘*5 Philo says, to give a literal translation of Abr. 95, that 
Sarah “fled with him (sc. Abraham) to the last championship, 
that of God.” Philo does not specifically say that Sarah or 
Abraham prayed. But even if Philo had mentioned prayer specifi- 
cally, it would not imply that Philo is dependent on the rabbis; 
Gen. 12.17, is a sufficient basis for its natural inference.4"° 

Ginzberg sees parallelism in the rabbinic and Philonic por- 
trayal of the battle against the Kings. While the rabbis imply 
and Philo states explicitly that Abraham trusted in God, the 
parallelism ends there. Beyond this matter, readily deducible 
from Scripture, Ginzberg does not seem to notice that Philo 
portrays Abraham as dividing his home-born servants into three 
centuries (€kaTovtapxias) and advancing with three battal- 
ions 377 Ginzberg errs in attributing to Philo a view that Abra- 
ham possessed only home-born servants; Philo speaks also of 
the adpyuvpwrnros. Philo here seems to me to be as far as possible 
removed from the rabbis.478 

Ginzberg#® believes that the statement in Abr. 71 is an almost 
literal rendering of the Hebrew expression mynvx Nod xx. This 
expression occurs in Gen. R. 44 as a comment on Gen.15.5; Abra- 
ham is portrayed as informing God that he has seen by the planets 


413 Ginzberg V, 218-219. 

414 Thid., 219. 

45 Ginzberg translates it, I, 223. 
46 Ginzberg V, 221. 

417 Abr. 232. 

418 Ginzberg V, 224. 

AUD G22 73 
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that he will not have any offspring. God therefore tells him to 
“come out from astrology.”’ In the passage in Philo astrology is 
not to be equated merely with forecasting, but with pantheistic 
materialism. Colson renders the passage in Philo: ‘‘Dismiss, then, 
the rangers of the heavens and the science of Chaldea, and depart 
for a short time from the greatest of cities, this world, to the 
lesser, and thus you will be better able to apprehend the over- 
seer of the All.’’ In the Philonic context, the departure from 
Chaldea is a spiritual experience; Abraham, made perfect by 
instruction, abandons pantheism with its method of sensible 
observations for a method which is to lead to intelligible knowl- 
edge. In terms of context, the two passages have at best only 
superficial resemblances, and they do not require the necessary 
dependence of either Philo on the rabbis or the rabbis on Philo. 

Ginzberg suggests that an identical view is ‘‘very likely” 
expressed in Philo’s statement that Abraham desisted from 
Hagar after her pregnancy and in the rabbinic view, Gen. R. 45, 
that Hagar became pregnant from a single effort. However, the 
Abraham of Philo who, in accord with Philo’s view, has sex 
relations only for procreation, is hardly the same as the rabbinic 
Abraham who succeeds after only one effort. Philo’s motive is 
to show Abraham’s freedom from sensuality; the rabbis were 
not concerned with sensuality; they may have been interested 
in Sarah’s honor, or in diminishing Abraham’s unions with an 
Egyptian, but it is to be doubted that it is their motive to prove 
abstemiousness. | see no reason for supposing the two motifs 
to be related.4° 

The rabbis tell that Abraham’s three guests were very cour- 
teous. Philo also speaks of their courtesy.4?* Philo derives this 
courtesy from the fact that although they were three only one 
spoke; hence, it was courteous of them not to speak all at once. 
The rabbis infer the courtesy in a different way; the chapter 
Gen. 18 begins: God appeared to Abraham at elone Mamre; it 
continues “‘he raised his eyes and saw three men.’’ The rabbis 
infer that two different visits took place almost simultaneously, 


#0 Ginzberg V, 231-232. 
4x Abr. 110-132. 
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one by God and one by three angels. Since the Shekinah per- 
mitted the visitors first to speak, Abraham knew they were 
worthy; by observing that they respected each other Abraham 
knew that they were distinguished. The rabbis do not specify 
in what way they showed respect for each other. There is in- 
sufficient data here to indicate borrowing on either side.4”? 

Philo’s comment that Abraham himself ran to the cattle is 
not paralleled in the otherwise lavish compliments the rabbis 
pay his hospitality.473 

The statement that the angels did not really eat is found in 
the rabbis, Philo, and Josephus. The matter is hardly, however, 
an expansion of this story, but is part of the more general ques- 
tion (‘‘docetism’’) of whether or not angels ate. 

Ginzberg describes Abr. 142 as a haggadah similar to the 
rabbinic legends of Gen. 18 that the three visitors were Michael, 
Gabriel, and Raphael. Of these only Gabriel and Raphael went 
on to Sodom, the former to destroy the city, the latter to save 
Lot. These haggadahs have some similarity to each other, but 
they both rest on the same scriptural basis. The Rabbis solve 
the problem of the discrepancies in number in Gen. 18.1-12 
by equating the three visitors with Michael, Gabriel, and Raph- 
ael. Philo solves the problem by considering the variation be- 
tween one and three to be the manner in which the Divine 
potencies appear to men, either in the form of one or of three. 
In Wolfson’s discussion’#4 he makes by implication an identifica- 
tion of the visitors in Philo with the angels of the rabbis, though 
he concedes that Philo does not ever name any angels. Wolfson 
does not go as far, in this instance, as to term Philo’s discussion 
of the Powers a conversion of a popular motif into a philosophical 
one, but this quite clearly seems his intent.4?5 To my mind, the 
similarity of the explanations is so easily accountable by the 


422 Ginzberg V, 234. 

423 Ginzberg V, 235. 

424 Thbid. 1, 126 and 378-381. 

45 Wolfson seems to be misinterpreting Goodenough; he seems to infer 
that Goodenough, 79-80, denies to Philo the existence of angels. All that 
Goodenough is denying is that to Philo the angels have fixed personalities, 
names, and distinct functions. 
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common scriptural account that dependence of Philo on the rab- 
bis is not indicated. Philo’s interpretation is readily derivable 
from Scripture; to require a rabbinic legend as an intermediary 
would be to imply that he was unable himself to expound Scrip- 
ture. Ginzberg, in limiting himself to terming the haggadahs 
similar, has remained within the realm of the plausible. Philo’s 
explanation accords so well with his numerous comments, in 
very many passages, on the Powers of God, that one need not be 
surprised that he turns this handy passage into a quite typically 
Philonic interpretation.%”° 

Philo’s ascription of licentiousness and gluttony to the Sod- 
omites is not paralleled in these particulars in rabbinic literature. 
Scripture specifies the homosexuality of the Sodomites, and the 
wealth of the region. Philo’s ascetic strain leads him to stress 
their sensuality. The rabbis stress the injustice and the sexual 
irregularity, but not the gluttony.*7 

The rabbis and Philo accord in the view that the punishment 
of Sodom did not come directly from God. The rabbis ascribe 
the punishment to God’s court of justice. Philo says that although 
To On gives benefits through his own hand, punishments come 
at the hands of the Powers.*?* Ginzberg*?? believes that this is an 
example of Philo’s tendency: ‘‘To give a philosophic turn to a 
popular conception is one of Philo’s chief merits.’’ But Gen. 
19.13, portrays the two angels saying, ‘We are going to destroy, 
etc.,’’ while verse 24 says, ‘‘God rained down sulphur and fire.”’ 
Hence the Bible can be the source of Philo’s explanation; there 
is no reason to assume that a popular rabbinic conception stands 
between Philo and the Bible. 

Ginzberg*s? suggests that since all creation rejoiced at the 
birth of Isaac, this is an explanation of the name similar to Philo’s 
allegory of Isaac as joy. The rabbis do not ever explain Isaac’s 
name as other than “‘laughter.’’ Philo explains this “‘joy,’’ as the 
Sage’s spiritual joy, transcending ordinary laughter. 


#6 Ginzberg V, 237. 

#7 Ginzberg V, 238. 

#8 Abr. 143-145; cf. Cong. 168 ff., Fuga 68 ff.; and Op. 72 ff. 
49 Ginzberg V, 5, and 241. 

43° [bid., 245. 
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That the explanation of the repetition of the calling of 
Abraham by name, Gen. 22. 11, is paralleled in Philo,** need 
not presuppose dependence, since it is a rather obvious inference 
from a common biblical basis.43? 

Ginzberg*s declares that ‘‘diffuse comments of Philo on the 
’Akedah, which he explains as a protest against the sacrificing 
of children, show that Alexandrian Judaism, no less than Pales- 
tinian, attached great importance to this episode in the lives of 
the patriarchs.”’ It was indicated above?#4 that Philo refrains from 
attaching to the Binding narrative either the motif of the testing 
of Abraham or the atoning power of the act as symbolized by the 
ram. It seems to me that Ginzberg misses entirely the point of 
Philo’s remarks. Philo is polemical and apologetic about the 
incident; his ‘‘diffuse’’ comments are his reply to the malignity 
and bitterness of the critics of Abraham; the reply does no more 
than assert that Abraham’s action proved his piety. The chief 
impression made on me in reading the passage was not any 
sense at all that the Binding was important to Alexandrian Jews, 
but rather that it was a somewhat embarrassing story which 
needed defense.435 

Ginzberg paraphrases a comment by Philo respecting the 
mourning of Abraham for Sarah, and adds that ‘‘this last remark 
of Philo is often met with in Jewish writings.’’ The remark which 
Ginzberg attributes to Philo is that Abraham mourned a short 
time only, for the wise do not feel sorry when restoring to God 
the deposit entrusted to them. Philo, however, has said some- 
thing entirely different: Philo says that Abraham neither grieved 
overly bitterly as at a new and unheard of misfortune, nor did he 
assume an indifference as though nothing painful had occurred; 
he chose the mean between extremes and aimed at moderation, 
not resenting that nature should be paid the debt which is its 
due.‘3° The rabbinic comment is completely different from what 


43t Abr. 176 and Pesiqta Rabbati XL. 
432 Ginzberg V, 251. 

433 [bid., 254. 

434 Pages 245 ff. and 294 ff. 

435 See especially Abr. 184 and 191. 
436 Abr. 257. 
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Philo says: it is a narrative of the inconsolability of Johanan ben 
Zakkai after the death of his son; a succession of rabbis try in 
vain to comfort Johanan until ultimately Elazar ben Azariah 
tells him the parable of the king who came to claim a deposit 
entrusted to him.437 Ginzberg’s paraphrase of Philo inadvertently 
distorts what Philo is saying; there is little in common between 
these alleged parallels.438 

Similarly, Ginzberg’s paraphrase of QG IV, 74, that the Sage 
is a stranger among bodily things, seems to me to do considerable 
violence to what Philo says both in this passage and in many 
other passages. Ginzberg’s paraphrase reads, ‘‘The pious feel like 
strangers in this world, they are at home in the other world 
only.’”’ The contrast which Philo is drawing is between material 
and immaterial things, a contrast quite foreign to rabbinic 
thought.#9 It is quite startling to read a paraphrase of Philo 
which implies a contrast between this world and the future world; 
I have not encountered this rabbinic contrast in Philo.4#° 

Ginzberg suggests, though only tentatively, that in Philo’s 
view Gen. 26.5, refers to the Torah which Abraham observed 
before the revelation on Sinai.*#* The passage says nothing about 
the revelation on Sinai; as above, Philo does not teach that Abra- 
ham observed the Torah, but that the written Torah is the record 
of what Abraham did. The verse is also expounded in Mig. 130, 
with reference to ‘“‘doing’”’ the Logos, and nothing is specified 
about what “‘law’’ was involved. Again, when Philo quotes the 
verse in Heres 7-14, he makes no mention of what law is referred 
to. It can be stated confidently that Philo is not of the opinion 
that Gen. 26.5, refers to the Law of Moses.##? 

Both the rabbis and Philo call Abraham an elder; the epithet, 
however, has a biblical basis, Gen. 24.1, and dependency is not 
necessarily indicated.*#s 


47 ARN XIV. 

438 Ginzberg V, 255. 

439 Cf. Moore II, 292-295. 
44° Ginzberg V, 256. 

441 Abr. 276. 

44 Ginzberg V, 259. 

443 Tbid., 260. 
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That Philo and a rabbinic comment coincide on the Hebrew 
etymology of Keturah is hardly surprising. It is not, however, 
indicative of borrowing. The rabbis seem to know only this of 
the many etymologies which Philo knows and which the Bible 
does not itself give.444 


The case seems then to be that the parallels, on examination, 
are not nearly as crystal-clearly parallel as Ginzberg (and Wolf- 
son) imply. One who looks into them is struck immediately by 
the reduced measure of commonness and the striking measure 
of diversity. 

An effect of pointing up the parallels and alleging dependency 
is to imply that Philo and the Alexandrians were incapable of 
interpreting the Bible on their own. It overlooks the fact that 
interpretation of ancient books, by the allegorical method, was 
by no means unknown in the hellenistic world.445 It seems to 
allege that Philo and his associates could approach Scripture 
only through the medium of developed rabbinic Judaism. It 
would deny to Philo a capacity to do what Gentile Christians 
were gifted at, but without the Christians requiring a rabbinic 
basis. 

I should not be ready to deny that some Palestinian traditions 
are in Philo’s possession. But I have seen no evidence in many 
alleged parallels either that persuasive parallelism occurs in any 
measure, or, where similarities are superficially present, that 
Philo is giving a philosophical turn to a rabbinic popular senti- 
ment. Indeed, as one notes the wide differences in details along 
with the bits of Philonic and rabbinic similarities, he tends all 
the more to see in Philo someone outside the ultimately dominant 
rabbinic Judaism. And as one concerns himself with larger 
aspects, such as the significance of Abraham, he sees a helleniza- 
tion that is thoroughgoing and complete.‘* 


444 [bid., 264. 

443 Cf. Wolfson I, 131-133. 

44° Cf. Lewy, Philo Selections, 1946, 20-21: ‘‘Philo received a double 
education: as a Jew and as a Greek philosopher. The extent of his Jewish 
learning was very small...Of Rabbinical interpretation of Law (Halakah) 
and Bible narrative (Haggadah) he had very dim notions; he owed both his 
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Insofar as the limited study of Abraham is decisive for the 
entire Philonic corpus, these conclusions seem to be in order. 
First, Philo either has little knowledge of or else rejects the char- 
acteristic content of rabbinic exegesis. Second, Philo’s view of 
Judaism differs from that of the rabbis as philosophical mysticism 
based on the Bible differs from halakic legalism. Three, Philonic 
Judaism is the result of a hellenization which transcends mere 
language; it is as complete a hellenization as was possible for 
a group which retained throughout its loyalty to the Torah, and 
the separateness of the group. Fourth, as contrastable with 
normative, rabbinic Judaism, Philo and his associates reflect a 
marginal, aberrative version of Judaism which existed at a time 
when there were many versions of Judaism, of which ultimately 
only Rabbinism and Christianity have survived to our day. 


exegetical training and his actual knowledge in matters Jewish to that school 
of Alexandrine commentators whose methods were perfected by himself... 
We must remember that in Philo’s environment there did not exist anything 
like an authorized, canonized tradition of religious learning .. . It is true that 
in Philo’s time the so-called Oral Teaching .. . began to take definite shape; 
this development, however, occurred in Palestine and exercised, at that time, 
no sensible influence on the hellenized Dispersion.” 
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1 


UR knowledge of the organization and functioning of the 
local judiciary in Sassanian Iran is very scant. The extant 
legal materials preserved in the Pahlevi are almost exclusively 
confined to two sources. The first and most comprehensive is the 
Sassanian law book Mdaéighdn-i-hazar daéastan* (The Book of a 


* The author wishes to express his thanks to Professor Mark Dresden 
of the University of Pennsylvania for his interest in this paper and his many 
valuable suggestions. 

* The manuscript of this book is incomplete and was, in the course of 
centuries, divided into two sections. The first portion finally came into the 
hands of the Parsee missionary Manocki Limji Hataria (designated ML); 
the second portion was acquired by Erwad Tehemuras Dinshaw Anklesaria 
(designated TD). For details see Sohrab Jamshedjee Bulsara’s: The Laws 
of the Ancient Persians etc. (Bombay 1937), pp. 10-12 of his preface. 

The ML manuscript was first published under the title: ‘‘Madigan-i-hazar 
Dad-istan, a photozincographed Facsimile belonging to Manockji Limji 
Hoshang HaAtaria Library in the. Zarthoshti Anjuman Atashbeharan with an 
introduction by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Bombay rgor.’’ It appeared as 
Vol. II of the Pahlavi Text series published by the Victoria Jubilee Pahlavi 
Text Fund. The manuscript is now in the K.R. Cama Oriental Institute in 
Bombay. 

The 7D manuscript was published by Anklesaria under the title ‘The 
Sacred Laws of the Parsees or Madigani hasar dadistan, Bombay 1912.’’ 
J. J. Modi wrote an introduction to this work. 

A second printing, this time combining both fragments, was published by 
Sohrab Jamshedjee Bulsara. It is entitled The Laws of the Ancient Persians or 
The Matikan @ hazér Datastan. This edition contains the Pahlevi text in the 
Latin letter transcription system now apparently accepted by the Parsees 
(European scholars use a more scientific system), a lengthy introduction in 
English, and a full English translation with index and glossary. Bulsara is an 
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Thousand Decisions,? henceforth designated MHD), compiled by 
a certain Farrukhmard. The second is the material found in 
Books VIII and IX of the Dinkard,3 a Pahlevi summary of the 
Avestan nasks. 


eminent Parsee scholar but he is bound by the traditions of his people and lacks 
the objectivity of a European scholar. The translation and the transcription 
must therefore be used with great caution. 

European scholars studied portions of this interesting text even before it 
was published. For an account of the history of the text see Christian 
Bartholomae: ‘‘Uber ein sasanidisches Rechtsbuch,” Sztzungsberichte der 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 
1910. (I designate this class of the Heidelberg Sitzungsberichte as 
SHbAW), pp. 3-5, and his introduction to his ‘‘Zum sasanidischen Recht’’ 
(designated ZSR), III, SHbAW (1922), pp. 1-2. See also J. J. Modi’s both 
introductions to ML and TD and Bulsara’s introduction to his edition of the 
MAD. 

Two European scholars have occupied themselves with editing and 
interpreting the MHD. The more important is the German scholar 
Christian Bartholomae who began his studies of the IHD with an article 
which appeared in the Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume (Bombay, 1909), 
pp. 384 ff. and continued them in a series of brilliant studies in the SHbAW: 
“Uber ein sasanidisches Rechtsbuch”’ (already cited), ‘‘Zum sasanidischen 
Recht”’ (in five parts), SHbAW, 1918, 1920, 1922, 1923. For a full 
bibliography see ZSR—III (1922), pp. 1-2. In addition see Bartholomae: 
“Die Frau im sasanidischen Recht,’’ published posthumously in Kultur 
und Sprache, V (Heidelberg, 1925). An English translation of ‘‘Uber ein 
sasanidisches Rechtsbuch”’ and the first three parts of ZSR were published 
by L. Bagdanov in the Journal of the Cama Oriental Society (Bombay), XVIII 
(1931), pp. 1-67; XXI (1932), pp. 1-40; XXVI (1934), pp. I-80; XXX (1936), 
pp. 1-103. The second scholar is the Italian Iranist, Antonio Pagliaro, who 
published a number of important studies in the Rivista degli studi Orientali 
(designated RSO): ‘“‘Tracce di diritto sasanidico,” RSO, X (1910), pp. 468-77; 
“L’anticresi nel diritto sasanidico,” RSO, XV (1934-5), pp. 275-315; ‘‘Note di 
lessicografia Pahlavica,’’ RSO, XIX (1941), pp. 283-299; RSO, XXII (1946), 
pp. 60-73; RSO, XXIII (1948), pp. 52-68; RSO, XXVI (1951), pp. 47-56; 
“Aspetti del diritto sasanidico HataSmand ‘Interdictum’,’ RSO XXIV 
(1949), pp. 120-135. This last article gives an up-to-date, but neon 
bibliography on the MHD. 

2 Scholars disagree as to the exact meaning of the title. I accept 
Bartholomae’s translation given in ‘Uber ein sasanidisches Rechtsbuch,”’ 
p. 11. An inaccurate account of the various interpretations is given by 
S. J. Bulsara in his edition of the MHD, p. 2. 

3 The first complete Pahlevi text of the extant portions of the 
Dinkard was published by Peshotan Sanjana together with an English 
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The only other major source for Sassanian law is a Nestorian 
law book ascribed to the metropolitan I$o‘bokht (775-779).‘ 
The book was originally written in Pahlevi but has been preserved 
only in its Syriac translation. Bartholomae has demonstrated that 
this work is not only based upon Iranian jurisprudence but 
that its author drew from sources which were also employed by 
the author of the MHD. On the other hand, being a Christian 
work, it likewise is dependent upon Christian legal usages, 
particularly upon those of the Byzantine Empire.‘ 

There are, of course, other sources: Greek, Roman, Arabic, 
Middle Iranian,’ Syriac, Armenian and Jewish which contain 
scattered references to Iranian jurisprudence.’ 

The materials in Jewish legal literature have hardly been 
utilized by Iranian scholars. Some comparative philology is to 
be found in the works of the scholars of the last century, such as 
Paul de Lagarde, Theodor Néldeke, H. Hiibschmann, Paul Horn 
and F. C. Andreas, but none of the Talmudic legal materials as 
such were used by these scholars in studies of Sassanian law.* The 
record of Jewish Talmudic scholarship in this field is but slightly 
better. Talmudic scholars have made some attempts at employing 


translation under the title: The Dinkard, Vols. I-XIX (1874-1928). Volumes 
XV-XIX contain books VIII and IX. The best text is the edition of Madan, 
I-II, Bombay, 1911 (contains no translation). The best English translation, 
now somewhat out of date, is by E. W. West in Volume XX XVII of the Sacred 
Books of the East (Pahlavi Texts, IV), Oxford, 1892. See also Christensen: 
L’ Iran sous les Sassanides (second edition), Copenhagen, 1944, (designated: 
Christensen), p. 56 note I, and E. W. West in the introduction to his translation, 
Ppp. XXX—XXxViil. 

4E. Sachau: Syrische Rechtsbiicher, introduction to Volume III, pp. viii-ix. 

5 Bartholomae: ‘‘Die Frau im sasanidischen Recht,’ p. 5 and Sachau, 
op. cit., III, pp. vii-xvii. The Syriac text and an excellent German translation 
appear in zbid., pp. 2-201. 

6 A. Christensen in ‘Introduction bibliographique a l'histoire du droit 
de I’Iran ancien,”’ Archives d'histoire du droit oriental, II (1938), pp. 243-257 
gives an extensive bibliography of scattered legal materials. See also Pagliaro: 
“Aspetti del diritto sasanidico”’ etc., RSO, XXIV, pp. 120-1. 

7 The best summary of the historical sources of the Sassanian era appears 
in Christensen, pp. 50-83. 

8 Paul de Lagarde: Gesammelte Abhandlungen (Leipzig, 1866); Semitica 
(Gottingen, 1878), Armenische Studien (Gottingen, 1877); De Lagarde was 
a pioneer in the utilization of Jewish materials. Theodor Noldeke in numerous 
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Iranian materials but almost all of them are riddled with un- 
tenable conjectures and are for the most part of little value. This 
can be said for the work of Joshua Heschel (Osias) Schorr? and 
Alexander Kohut,'° both pioneers in this field who, during the 


studies and especially in his important notes to his Geschichte der Perser und 
Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden aus der arabischen Chronik des Tabari (Leyden, 
1879). Paul Horn: Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie (Sammlung indo- 
germanischer Worterbticher, IV, Strassburg, 1893). Horn relies upon de Lagarde 
and Josef Perles: Etymologische Studien zur Kunde der rabbinischen Sprache und 
Literatur (Breslau, 1871) although he is critical of the latter work. See Horn’s 
introduction, p. xi and pp. 384-5. Heinrich Hiibschmann, Persische Studien 
(Strassbourg, 1895) and especially in Armenische Grammatik, where he quotes 
de Lagarde and Siegmund Frankel: Die Aramdischen Fremdworter 1m Arabischen 
(Leyden, 1886). See also Bernard Geiger: ‘“‘Zu den iranischen Lehnwortern 
im Aramaischen,”’” WZKM, XXXVII (1930), pp. 195-6. In the general 
histories of Iran such as Christensen, Graetz is usually quoted or Néldeke’s 
references to Talmudic sources in Geschichte der Perser und Araber etc. are 
repeated. Bartholomae when dealing with Sassanian law uses no Jewish 
materials at all. Pagliaro likewise ignores Jewish legal materials. I found 
but a single reference to a Jewish source in a philological article not at all 
connected with the MHD: “Sulla pit antica storia del giuoco degli scacchi,”’ 
RSO, XVIII (1940), p. 337. 

9 Schorr: yon, VII (Frankfurt, 1865), pp. 1-79; XI (Prague, 1880) 
Pp. 74-75. Schorr was the pioneer in this field; his philological speculations 
are usually of no value. See also his critique of Alexander Kohut in Ben 
Chananja, 1X (Szegedin, 1866), pp. 325-27. Among the earlier Jewish scholars 
who refer to Iranian materials are Solomon Ludwig Steinheim: ‘‘Zwei neue 
Hiilfsmittel fiir das Hebraische,’”’ Literaturblatt des Orients, I, (Leipzig, 
1840), pp. 267-8; Solomon Rubin: amy DAD in pnx °aD12, XXXIV (1867), 
pp. 40-50. A revision of Rubin’s article appeared as a separate book (Cracow, 
1909). 

© Alexander Kohut: Aruch Completum (obwn  yny, second edition, 
Vienna, 1926). In his student days Kohut also published a lexicographical 
article entitled “Beitrag zur Erklarung der im Talmud und in den Midraschim 
vorkommenden persischen Worter,” Ben Chananja, X (Szegedin, 1867), 
pp. 218-219, p. 199 (129!). Kohut’s derivations of Iranian words in the Talmud 
are usually wrong. See B. Geiger’s numerous recensions in Additamenta ad 
libvum Aruch Completum, (Vienna, 1935) and Geiger’s Article. ‘‘Zu den 
Iranischen Lehnwortern in Aramaischen,” WZK M, XX XVII (1930), pp. 195-6. 
The same may be said of the lexicography of Marcus Jastrow, Joseph Perles, 
Heinrich Fleischer insofar as they treat Iranian materials. 

Kohut also wrote numerous articles on the relationship between Judaism 
and Zoroastrianism. The most important are: “Uber die jiidische Angelologie 
und Damonologie in ihrer Abhangigkeit vom Parsismus,’’ Abh.D.M.G. IV, 3 
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19th century, made some efforts at employing Iranian philology. 
Their studies are full of fanciful speculations and their knowledge 
of Iranian was very limited. The work of most of the later Jewish 
scholars and lexicographers is no less questionable, consisting as 
it were of ingenious and not so ingenious guessing games with 
Vullers New Persian dictionary in hand." 

In fairness one should not be too harsh in judging the work of 
the earlier Jewish scholars. The study of Iranica was in its 
elementary phase in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Particularly in the field of Middle Iranian, knowledge was scant 
and technical aids to the non-specializing scholar, almost non- 
existent. In recent years, however, great strides have been made 
in the field. Nonetheless the new data has not been employed by 
scientific Talmudic scholars. 

Only two Jewish philologists have made serious efforts to 
correlate some of this new information. First and foremost is the 
work of Bernard Geiger whose learned notes to the Additamenta 
ad Librum Aruch Completum,” despite the rather stringent cur- 
tailment exercised by his editor, are certainly the most valuable 
contribution to date. Here, for the first time, a thorough and 
erudite Iranist with a Jewish background shares his store of 


(1886); “Was hat die talmudische Eschatologie aus dem Parsismus auf- 
genommen,” ZD MG, XXI (1867), pp. 552-591; ‘‘Die talmudisch-midraschische 
Adamssage in ihrer Rtickbeziehung auf die persische Yima- und Meshiasage,”’ 
ZDMG, XXV (1871), pp. 59-94, cf. JOR II (London, 1890), pp. 223-229, 
III (1891) pp. 231-250; ‘‘Les fétes persanes et babyloniennes mentionées dans 
les Talmuds de Babylone et de Jérusalem,’”’ REJ XXIV (1892), pp. 256-271, 
cf. American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, XIV (1897-98), 
pp. 183-194; ‘‘Antiparsische Ausspriiche im Deuterojesajas,’ ZMDG XXX 
(1877), pp. 709-722. For bibliographies on this subject see A. V. W. Jackson 
at the close of his article ‘Zoroastrianism’ in the Jewish Encyclopedia, XII, 
p- 697, M. Gaster, ‘‘Parsism in Judaism,” Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, 1X, p. 64. J. Scheftelowitz, Die Altpersische Religion und das 
Judentum, (Giessen, 1920). 

uTIn part III of this article, I demonstrate their errors in interpreting 
the term xnov27 NYT. Samuel Krauss: ow 702) T1obna °217) OAD (Jerusalem, 
1948) is no better. In fairness to the late scholar’s memory, it must be said 
that this work was published posthumously from incomplete notes. The 
book is replete with errors and must not be taken seriously. 

72 Samuel Krauss (editor): Additamenta ad librum Aruch Completum 
(abwa qrnyn mon, Vienna, 1935). 
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knowledge and his keen sense of discrimination with the Jewish 
scholarly world. His subsequent, and more detailed articles in the 
Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde der Morgenlinder (WZKM) and 
other journals are also important, especially the introduction to 
the article entitled ‘‘Zu den iranischen Lehnwo6rtern im Ara- 
miischen,’’ where he gives a critical evaluation of the more 
important attempts at Irano-Talmudic studies.% 

S. Telegdi’s ‘‘Essai sur la Phonétique des Emprints Iraniens 
en Araméen Talmudique,’’™ is likewise a serious scholarly work. 
It is the first genuine attempt at studying the phonetics of Iranian 
words in the Talmud. In addition, the lexicon which he gives at 
the end of this article is invaluable.’ 

In the area of comparative law only a few works appeared. 
Herbert Finkelscherer, in ‘Zur Frage fremder Einfliisse auf das 
rabbinische Recht’’™® cites some of the literature. Finkelscherer 
remains, as he himself admits, bound to Bartholomae’s work and 
apparently to the latter’s translation of a few portions of the 
MHD. Now undoubtedly Bartholomae’s excellent work is a good 
beginning but one must remember that he unfortunately was able 
to treat only a portion of the MHD and that moreover even 
today, after decided advances have been made in Pahlevi studies, 
the meaning of many terms, passages and institutions appearing 
in this code, still remains highly conjectural. Victor Aptowitzer 
undertook a number of studies of the Syriac law texts published 
by Sachau but he does not deal with Iranian materials."7 


13 “Zu den iranischen Lehnwortern im Aramiaischen,”’ WZKM, XXXVII 
(1930), pp. 195-203; ‘‘Mittelpersische Wéorter und Sachen I,’ WZKM, 
XLII (1935), pp. 114-128; ‘“‘Mittelpersische Worter und Sachen II” 
WZKM, XLIV (1936), pp. 51-64; ‘“‘Mittelpersisch vénok ‘Erbse (Linse)’,” 
BSOS, VIII (1936), pp. 547 ff. “Aus Mittelpersischen Materialien’”’ Archiv 
Orientdlni, X (Prague, 1938), pp. 210-214. 

4 Journal Asiatique, CCVI (1935), pp. 177-256. 

*s See B. Geiger’s comments in ‘‘Mittelpersische Worter etc. II,” pp. 51 ff. 

© MGWJ, LXXIX (1935) pp. 381-383. The entire article appears, ibid., 
Pp- 381-398; pp. 431-442. 

7 For bibliography consult: Boaz Cohen, “Jewish and Roman Law,” 
JQR, n. s. XXIV (1933-34), p. 278 note 36. This bibliography is good but 
not quite complete. The best bibliography appears in Victor Aptowitzer: 
2p .whr padi wsd posm apo awn mwa wewHA minnenn by mayn wewNN nyDwa, 
(Jerusalem, 1942), p. 227. Aptowitzer perhaps inadvertently omits two of 
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This area of study is therefore in its initial stages and much 
scholarly work remains to be done on both the Jewish and the 
Iranian sides. There are still many terms in the Talmud, ap- 
parently of Iranian origin that bear explanation. If an authentic 
orthography of known Iranian words in the Talmud could be 
established, it would shed light on the phonetic development of 
Iranian languages. On the historical side, Iranian institutions and 
officers mentioned or described in Jewish sources might add to the 
scant information we have on the history and government, 
economy and social structure of Sassanian Iran. Finally, studies 
of comparative Jewish and Sassanian sources should afford 
important legal and historical data and clarify certain obscurities 
in terminology found in both literatures. 


Dre 


A passage in the tractate Babha Qama’ of the Babylonian 
Talmud makes an interesting if somewhat puzzling reference to 
two types of local judicial instances in Sassanian Babylonia 
(Suristan). These are designated as the 817 °2 and SnD 297 NIT 
I propose to discuss these two terms in the light of extant 
philological and institutional data. The passage appears in 
B.Q. 113b-114a and the terms are used in explaining a statement 
ascribed to either Rabha’ (d. 352) or Rav Hina’. Since to all 
appearances the terms form part of a later interpolation clarifying 
this earlier statement, it is probably late Amoraic. 
B.Q. 113b-114a (ed. Vilna): 


Seow aacxm sand ponim soy> ppdot sna an NMR 839 PID 

Seow? Sy omatcta a> ro Sis) pn wan edo oms> smn y34 
sna Nps [114a] NOD (PDD PNT Noy cND mS JYNOWD APTIAN 
snot opta bs pos xd °p1 am xd onna bax an xbs prow Ndy 


his own articles (1) in WZK M (1918), pp. 359-365 and (2) ‘Die Rechtsbiicher 
der Nestorianischen Patriarchen,’ Anzeigen d. Kaiserlichen Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften (Vienna), XLVII (1910), pp. 42-47. His last entry should 
read J.Q.R. II and not I. Aptowitzer omits a few articles cited by Cohen. 
See also Leopold Wenger: ‘‘Juristische Literatur—Ubersicht,” Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung, 1X (1930), p. 114 and X (1931), p. 137. Cohen and 
Aptowitzer do not refer to Bartholomae’s work. 
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sol DD NVI DOWN 29 Tox > Aw NMOS TN TPS ANT 7A DN 
xo) MeN NNDD IpPD van 72D Mby cDDT AWN OW 1? NYDN 
ib wonwe oxo NS sim awn oFNT JVD NDoT IN TTR? > cyaK 

apn miard oxy 


Raba proclaimed or as others say R. Huna: [Let it be known to 
those] who go up to the Land of Israel and who come down from 
Babylonia that if a son of Israel knows some evidence for the benefit 
of a heathen, and-without being called upon [by him] goes into a heathen 
court of law and bears testimony against a fellow Israelite he deserves 
to have a Shamta*® pronounced against him, the reason being that heathens 
adjudicate the payment of money [114a] [even] on the evidence of one 
witness. This holds good if only one witness was concerned but not 
where there were two. And even to one witness it applies only 
if he appeared before judges of the Magista but not before the Dawar? 
where the judges similarly impose an oath upon the evidence of a single 
witness. Rav Ashi said: When we were at R. Huna’s we raised the question 
of a prominent man who would be trusted by them as two. [Shall we say 
that since] money would be adjudicated on his [sole] evidence, he therefore 
should not bear testimony in their courts, or perhaps since he 
is a prominent man he can hardly escape their notice and should conse- 
quently deliver his evidence? — This question is undecided. 

(Soncino Translation,?? pp. 668-9). 


(A) THE TERM 4817 72 


Of the two terms under discussion 417 12 is less problematical. 
It appears three times in the Babylonian Talmud?s and once in 
the Midrash Tanhtma’.*4 In addition, a somewhat similar phrase 
*NTI7 4D Occurs in a passage which (with minor variations) is 
thrice repeated in the Babylonian Talmud. It is quite likely that 
this term is not related to our 4817 72.75 


18 Better: without being summoned. 

19 Oral ban or anathema. 

20 These are the terms under discussion: I leave the orthography as the 
translator rendered it. 

Better: Rav Kahana’. So Munich Manuscript. 

2 While this translation is not completely correct, it gives the sense of 
the passage. 

23 ‘Abhodah Zarah 26a, Gittin 58b, Sabbath rga. 

24 ‘Ekebh §11, ed. Stetin p. 317b. 1817 without the 7a. 

*° YOma’ 82b, Pesahim 25b, Sanhedrin 74a. The variants *x717 °70 given in 
the Munich manuscript and »9°9 "9 given in Rome B manuscript have given 
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The Geonim define 4817 °2 as an authorized reliable gentile 
court and distinguish it from the xno’197 NII — a judge or court 
of dubious reputation.”° The judges of the 417 °2, they relate, 
accept only the testimony of intelligent and pious gentile 
witnesses.?7 


Kohut connects 817 °2 with the New Persian (NP), )9l3= 
judge derived from the Middle Persian (MP) ddébar, (dadtowar), 
to which the biblical y’7an7 is related.?* B. Geiger is inclined to go 
along with this derivation but quite correctly points to two 
difficulties: (1) the NP is davar, i. e. with a long a following the 
dadleth and not "17; (2) the word dévar is NP and it is very 
unlikely that it appeared in Talmudic times. He therefore feels 
compelled to suggest the emendation 7177 or better 7787.79 

Geiger’s initial doubt may be dispelled on two counts: (1) in 
Turfan Pahlevi the ’dleph, when a long a is meant, is often 
omitted.3° An examination of the transcription of Iranian words 
into the Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud indicates a similar 
practice.*t (2) There is, moreover, a single early edition of the 


rise to the suggestion that here the term is to be connected with NP 
deh =village, city. Actually there exists a Book Pahlevi deh. See Nyberg: 
Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi II, glossary s.v. déh and Bartholomae Altiranische 
Worterbuch (Strassburg, 1905), s. v. dahyav pp. 706 ff. Kohut in the Aruch 
Completum III, p. 32 s. v. 1117 suggested a connection with OP dazjos (sic). 
The actual word is dahyu =country or province, a u stem substantive whose 
nom. sing. f. is dahyaus. Kent: Old Persian Grammar, second ed., (New Haven, 
1953), p- 190b, and the references therein given. This is certainly the older 
form of MP deh. 

26 Rabbénti Hanan’él to ‘A. Z. 26a; Rav Hai in a responsum, 0°2)817 1¥18 
to B.Q. 114a. mbyt2 mada §45 (ed. Hildesheimer p. 82) and §208 (Hildesheimer, 
p. 33). Harkavy: onsen niawn §278, p. 140 DNIT ANIN to Gittin, p. 240. 
Asaf: asim mawn IV (1942), p. 23 etc. In our particular passage only Rashi 
in one of his explanations, connects it with municipal authority (wy jivd>w) 
and explains it as such. 

27 Asaf: op. cit.; Harkavy, op. cit. poayio Taw and prnyov ... onpa ony 
poayobs prapn onta. 

28 Aruch Completum, III, p..31. The word appears in Dan. 3.2, 3. 

29 Additamenta ad Aruch Completum, p. 139 s.v. 17. 

30 Henning: ‘“‘Das Verbum des Mittelpersischen der Turfan Fragmente,”’ 
Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik, 1X part 1, p. 163. 

31 Telegdi, op. cit. glossary where no apparent distinction is made between 
long and short a. 
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Talmud which actually gives the reading 7x7 °2 and, with a 
minor emendation, the Munich manuscript’s rendition of 12 
in B.Q. 114a would also come close to that spelling.s? Geiger’s 
second point, however, must certainly give us pause. In all 
but one source the form ddébar (détowar) is given. On the 
other hand, Paul de Lagarde, and after him a number of 
Iranists including Telegdi believe that a MP form ddvar is quite 
possible.%3 

In the Turfan materials we find the obscure Parsik form 
d’ywrs4 (probably daéyvar) appearing in the phrase d’ywr xv’br 
(xvabar) which is given as an attribute of Jesus. Henning origi- 
nally rejected the derivation from ddébar =judge but in a later 
article accepts this very derivation.s5 The concept ‘“‘judge’’ is 
quite clearly used as an attribute of Jesus in a number of 
Manichean texts.3° The form déyvar could very well be a Parsik 
development or equivalent of déébar.37 Although we must bear in 
mind that in Parsik inscriptions there is also a form ddadébar 


32 Pisaro print. The Munich manuscript renders our term in B.Q. as 
aintia (one word). The waw in the manuscript is shorter than the usual one 
and could very well have been a yéd. I must stress however that all other 
renditions in the Munich manuscript retaining the ’alef have it following 
the waw. The Geonic fragment cited by Asaf in oonsiq mawn IV, p. 23, 
alternates giving both 7187’. and "N17 °2. See note 87. 

33 de Lagarde: Semitica I, p. 59, Horn: Neupersische Etymologie, p. 118. 
Telegdi: op. cit., p. 238s. v. 117. The word oradadovap cited from the Chronicon 
Paschale (7th century) offers no evidence for MP davar. It is composed rather 
of Iranian spah =army and dadbar. 

34 Mitteliranische Manichdéica. (MIM) II p. 23 (314) line 9-10. Xvabar 
probably means bearer of good. 

35 [bid., in his glossary p. 49 (340) ‘‘kaum statt daébar NP davar.”’ But in 
“Ein Manichaisches Bet und Beichtbuch,” Abhandlung PAW ph. h. kl., 1936, 
no. IO, in glossary, p. 110 “‘wohl doch richter!”’ 

36 MIM, III, p. 39 (884) line 10. d’dbr 'yy pt zmyg ‘wt 'sm’n =the judge 
in heaven and in earth. Jbid., p. 40 (885), line 51. Ibid., p. 42 (887), line 18. 
See also p. 39 note 2 and p. 42 note 1. Waldschmidt and Lenz: “Die Stellung 
Jesu im Manichidismus,” AbPAW — ph. h. kl., 1926, no. 4, p. 117 line 16 
where Jesus is called miSyh’h 'yy...d’dbr (transcribed by the authors as: 
mosiho é@ dodBar —a Messiah and a judge) and compare p. 38 where Jesus is 
called trxwm’n rzwr (transcribed by the authors as: toryamon rozvor — the 
dragoman, the judge). 

37 dédv>dayv. Telegdi believes that a 6 intervocalic in Iranian changes 
to a yin Parsik; op. cit., p. 194. 
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(datowar),3* the Talmudic N17 might be a corruption or even a 
development of dayvar. There is, moreover, additional evidence 
that the form ddvar existed prior to the full development in NP. 
Besides the Talmudic form and the form ddyvar, we find in a 
Syriac source the compound Sahr dawar which certainly is the 
equivalent of Sahr ddévar.39 Moreover, in a Pazend glossary davar 
is given as a MP equivalent to the Pazend ddvar.‘4° In addition, 
Telegdi has already pointed out that bar Bahlul’s lexicon gives 
the form 303 a2 oa (svyah tdavaran), the black robes of the judge, 
as the definition of the Syriac 2saap 2:0302.47 We must conclude 


38 Herzfeld: Paikuli (Berlin, 1924) I, glossary, p. 162. The word appears 
in the Persopolis and in the Ka’aba Inscriptions but before 250 A. D. 

39 S. Hoffman: “‘Ausziige aus Syrischen Akten der Persischen Martyrer,”’ 
AbDMG, VII (1880), p. 65. J. C. Tavadia in “Sur Saxvan,”’ Journal of the 
Cama Oriental Institute, (Bombay, Dec. 1935), pp. 85-86. Compare Noldeke 
in his review of Hoffman’s study in Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeigen, II (1880), 
p. 878. He proposes the reading dawér and compare Christensen, pp. 300, 312. 

40 Edward W. West: The Book of Mainyo-i-Khard etc., (Stuttgart-London, 
1871), p. 60 in the glossary. See also Frahang-i-Pahlavik (edition Junker, 
Heidelberg, 1912) p. 55 line 3 where ddavar is given as the Pahlevi reading 
for the ideogram dddbar. See glossary p. 185. 

4 Telegdi, op. cit., p. 239 s.v. 107. The reading of Bar Bahlul is in Lexicon 
Syriacum, auctore Hassano Bar Bahlule (published by Rubens Duval, Paris, 


1888-1896), I, p. 59 last line s. v. 23.29 250302 — the black (robe) of a judge. 
The Lexicon renders it in Syriac: 202 a2 ol and also in NP: lw 
Oly 9>- The word Oly 95 is used to explain the Syriac 2309, Telegdi believes 


that this form is certainly older than the time when NP orthography was 
fixed. We know that Bar Bahlul lived toward the middle of the ninth 
century in Awdna in the diocese of Tirhan (near Ispahan). His date is 
considerably later than our Talmudic text. One must likewise not exclude 
the possibility of a later interpolation. For data on Bar Bahlul see Rubens 
Duval: Anciennes littératures chrétiennes (second edition, Paris, 1900), II, 
PP. 303-304. 

I have shown Dr. Bernard Geiger this portion of my article and he was 
kind enough to review his own position regarding the form N17. In a personal 
communication he states that he still feels that the evidence cited for a MP 
form 7)87 is insufficient especially in view of the Parsik form da@dbar in the 
inscriptions and the unclear meaning of the Turfan d’ywr. He concludes, ‘“‘as 
the meaning 1x7 is still doubtful and as we should expect in the Talmud the 
form 7N7 if this were a Parsik form, it seems to me still to be the 
easiest explanation to consider 717 as miswritten for 7177 where it means 
judge. This is essentially what I have said in the Aruch article.” 
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that the weight of evidence indicates that 1817 72 (more correctly 
387 2) is in all likelihood an extant term for an Iranian court or 
courthouse presided over by a dadébar or judge. The reader’s 
attention is directed to Bartholomae’s treatment of the daddébar in 
ZSR IV. Itis, however, interesting to note, that the Nestorian law 
book knows of no "7 °2 or ddébar or their etymological equiva- 
lent. Whenever referring to secular courts the terms employed are 
dsoSso yoo 23.9," SaSo yoo 2309,4) 2b3m 2309.44 


a. 


The term Nnp°197 NYT is even more difficult to define. It appears 
in only one other source Babylonian Talmud Babha’ Mesi‘a’ 30b 
(Vilna ed.): 


opt Nos aon po nao by xbs oder aan xd pny "4 7NT 
o> yay edo mon pt by omnes raya sow xdbsx apedd snp 
pam nw 


For R. Johanan said: Jerusalem was destroyed only because they 
gave judgments therein in accordance with Biblical law. Were they 
then to have judged in accordance with snirio7 °»7245 — But say thus: 
because they based their judgments [strictly] upon Biblical law, and 
did not go beyond the requirements of the law. 

(Soncino Translation, pp. 188-9.) 


The meaning of this term is further obscured by the 
number of variants given for the word xno. The Munich 
manuscript reads snpD1.97 in both instances as does the Rome 
manuscript B. The Florence manuscript gives the hardly ac- 
ceptable s71207 in B.Q. but xnowot in B.M. The Munich 
manuscript of the Séfer Ha'‘Ittur gives snoDn74° in a quotation 
from B.Q. Rashi in all older editions preceding the Amsterdam 
reads xnwiina. Most older texts read snpi9747 in B.M.: Rome A, 


#” Syrische Rechtsbicher, Ill, p. 154 line 19; p. 158 line 7. 

43 Ibid., p. 182 line 16; p. 247 line 25. 

44 Ibid., p. 184 line 4. 

45 Soncino translator: “untrained arbitrators.” 

4¢ The Venice edition of the Sefer Ha‘ittim reads sno107, p. 54. 

47 So Munich, Florence, Rome B, Hamburg and Basel. See 0-510 >p17p7, 
ad loc. 
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however, gives xnnyvo7. The Vilna Talmud reads snp°107 in B.Q. 
and xnrio7 in B.M. following the Bomberg edition. Extant Geonic 
references indicate a preference for the reading xnD119 or “nD°1048 
and in the light of the preponderant majority of readings we may 
conclude that this reading is correct. 


(B) THE DEFINITION OF THE TERM 


In Geonic times the meaning of sn01197/xnD7107 NIT was already 
obscure and ever since Jewish scholars have tried to define it in 
various ways. I propose to critically examine these definitions in 
the light of our present knowledge of related materials. 

(1) A responsum attributed to Hai Ga’6n (939-1038) derives 
the term from the Aramaic xnov19/xno10, ‘“bowl’’.49 

“The meaning of SnD"107 NIT °2 is a court of a bowl. For a 
silver bowl is a 097 xnD19. That is to say, they (the judges) 
judge on the basis of their own reasoning (S720) and are not 
meticulous; and they take bribes and whoever brings the bowl 
(to them) they judge for him (i.e. in his favor).’’5° A similar 
explanation is attributed to Rabbéni Nissim, a contemporary of 
Rav Hai. “And Rabbéni Nissim explained: the meaning is that 
they received bowls full of food as bribes. The Targum for rninyp 
(his bowls) is *m10°.9 (Ex. 25.29).’’5* An interpretation in a similar 
vein is attributed to Sherirah Ga’6n (circa g00—-1000).5? However, 
a variant appearing in the Munich manuscript of the Sé@fer 


48 In my discussion of the traditional exegesis of this term, the sources 
are cited. 

49 Levy: Neuhebrdisches und Chalddisches Worterbuch, II, p. 19, s. v. 0°29, 
snp1a. See also Brockelmann: Lexicon Syriacum, second edition (1928), 
P- 374a, s.v. 2A so, 

so B. Lewin: opnsaa asx, XII, p. 100, B.Q. 113b-114a: 
norb> DDT NND’D ADD Myp yD 7D mvp bw 7’a NNDOIOT NYT 7a wITD 
> pot aAyp wany om .amw mpd. pprpts pr sia00 pr. 

The sources for this passage are given: 7bid., note 1. 

siby4) nnxo 4D0, mwy nxp (part 2), §107 edition Munkacs (1905), 
p. 11 below: yniayp on amvd Soxo mybo moayp pbapp we oD) Wan 
Wop. 

5? Lewin: op. cit., p. 100; sources: note 5. Myp bw pt na SND NNT NPT 2 5) 
amw pnpidw. “The meaning of a xno107 NYT °2a is a court of the bowl, for 
they take bribes.” 
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Ha‘Ittar reads xnoz» for xnovw.:‘‘A court of the tax-collector, 
a court of the community (77y) which takes bribes.’’s?@ 

This definition is rather forced. The reference to a bowl or 
plate calls to mind, however, the rather obscure ‘‘ordeal of the 
plate” (var taSt) which appears in a number of Iranian sources. 
In certain doubtful cases it seems that the accused had to hold 
a hot metal plate in his hand to substantiate the justice of his 
claim.53 Is it possible that our source mockingly employed the 
term §ND’107 NIT to mean the law of the faSt, i. e. an ordeal law, 
a superstitious law? And did the Geonim who were no longer 
acquainted with Sassanian practice misinterpret this phrase? 

(2) Another explanation attributed to Rabbéni Hanan’él 
(circa 990-1060) derives the word from the roots Di, 7N). “It means 
the law of the gentiles; of inexpert judges (mwr7n) who rule in a 
crude manner (mp2) as was said in the Gemara’ of po>107 19n2.54 
They did not teach (thus) except in the case of gentile bandits 
(1. ovord) who judge through violence (m2 °»77).55 It means 
gentiles who judge by estimate (Now i. e. do not follow fixed legal 
procedures), by bribery, by compulsion and by pride and haughti- 
ness (1822) 7NI2).’’5¢ 

(3) Assuming that the reading is *n127, a statement by 
Rav Hai in 7390) npn derives this term from the Persian (?) xnv2: 

“And snv) is from the Persian and its meaning is that the law 


sea Ibid., note 6. amv pnpibw atyn bw pt ma NnDDDT RYT 5). This is 
doubtlessly the same source. xnDd2) is a corruption of snDw and any of 
my[p]. 

3 MHD, ML 13:15; Bulsara edition XI: X 6, p. 119. See Bartholomae’s 
excellent discussion of the meaning of this ordeal and of Iranian ordeals 
in general in ZSR II, pp. 7-24, especially p. 14. He defines var taSt as an 
ordeal ‘‘auf die Weihwasserschaale’”’ (p. 17). 

54 B. Q. 11 4a. 

5s See S. Krauss: Griechische und lateinische Lehnwérter im Talmud, 
Midrash und Targum (Berlin, 1898-99; designated Lehnwérter), p. 174, s. v. 
*n). Low’s suggestion of the Syriac PEA “despoiling,’”” makes some sense. 
Lehnworter, p. 174s. v. ni. See also L. Ginsburg: “Beitrage zur Lexicographie 
des Aramaischen,”’ Adolf Schwarz Festschrift (Berlin, 1916), p. 341 s. v. Sn) 
and Additamenta, p. 135a Ss. v. n). 

6 Lewin: op. cit. B. Q. (part 2), p. 105: muri bw odiym maw dw yt 'B 
oa ‘Dna PTT 2 ow Nd WwW Nd |PoDIOT bw "Ia AONID -NIDIa_ pI 
MINI) TINIA OND) NOW PITWw. 
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of the gentiles is that when one summons a thief (to court), 
they seize him and smite him (the thief) until he confesses 
although they have no certain knowledge that he is a 
thief.’’57 

There is no known Iranian (Old or Middle) word which 
appears in the form snyi. Perhaps Rav Hai’s term is related to 
Avestan gaéa =brigand.5* A variant of this explanation appears 
in a Responsum of Simeon b. Zemah Duran: ‘‘And our Master Hai 
wrote in the book 13001 np» that in Persian mn12 is like Tnx in 
Arabic.’’5° This passage does not appear in the edition of npn 
4201 quoted above, but seems to be corroborated by a passage 
in the Paris manuscript of the ‘Araikh.*°° Kohut’s suggested 
derivation of mDrNw from the Arabic root Wat ie. Gare = 
angry, wrathful is impossible. In the first ‘place there is no 
justification for the orthographical changes in the transcription 
from Arabic into Hebrew: déd into sémekh or zayin is impossible 
even if we could accept the béth for the fd. The context moreover 
does not refer to a wrathful court but to an unreliable court. 


The word must be the Arabic word 43;>-s, conjugated of the 


root > from the original Persian shes” (gizaf, guzaf).% 


In New Persian the word means “foolish, vain, idle,...at 
random by guess, to buy any indefinite quantity without weight, 
measure or number.’’® 

In Arabic the word 45|jloes means lightminded, a guess or 


57 99DD) Npd, 32, p. 65a (edition Venice, 1602): winrD) 07D pwho xnvn 
ayy ond paw p"ys mtpw ty ims poy ams ppd ann ns yainy mpiwn paw vd 
NT anv 7701. 

58 Bartholomae: Altiranisches Worterbuch, p. 487b, s.v. gad. 

59 Vol. II, 137 (edition Amsterdam, 1738), p. 31: 1503 and 9") °Nm PAN 
sany wha mpm wd mn 01D pwhaw ID001 npn. 

6° Quoted by Kohut: Aruch Completum, III, p. 386b, s. v. ni: DID ONT 37 
mppNw Oxa T5405) mena. See also Lewin: onyx 418 to B.Q. (part I) p. 106, 
note 2. Rav Hai expounds mn 7a and explains it as mDDNw-bx. It is possible 
that an original 7705) was erroneously copied as ’075 yw. 

6t Professor Franz Rosenthal called my attention to this root. 

6 Francis Steingass: A Comprehensive Persian English Dictionary (London, 


1892), p. 362 85> Lali, In the latter instance the Arabized form returns 
to NP. 
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estimate in buying and selling. The verb ile according 
to Franz Rosenthal is used in the terminology of the science of 
traditions. It was also applied to historians ‘‘as an expression of 
disapproval for the baseless expansion, interpolation, free and 
untruthful invention of information.’ Nur-ad-din ‘Ali b. Dawfid 
(d. 900/1495) ‘‘whose historic efforts in general provoked the 
derisive laughter of his contemporaries’ is described as having 
written “history by baseless expansion (mujazafah) and not on 
the authority of someone telling or transmitting information.’ 

The form 91 soll is used in philosophical terminology 
meaning “‘unconscious, meaningless action.’’°s The term was 
already in use in Rav Hai’s time. Rav Hai’s exact application of 
the term cannot be definitely fixed, but the context and the period 
make it quite clear that this is the term. My feeling is that it is 
to be connected with the phrase ‘‘they have no certain knowledge 
that he is a thief.’’ That is, they judge by “‘baseless expansion,” 
by conjecture, and also with “judgment on their own reasoning 
(wnap)” and with Rabbéni Hanan’el’s ‘‘who judge by estimate 
(sri) .” 76 

(4) Rashi to B.Q. 114a in the Vilna edition reads: 


Villagers who do not know how to judge in a righteous manner... 
another explanation is xnrio7, officers who compel (07038) like °xni Ins 
(Meg. 28a); officers who exercise their function through force.% 


Rashi’s first view seems to: coincide with the derivation 
from bd) (2nd definition).°® The second view while different 


°: George Freytag: Lexicon Arabico-Latinum (Halle, 1830-39), p. 275: 
“temere, vanum, incertamque, sino numero aut mensura quid conjectatio in 
emendo et venumdando.” 

°¢ Franz Rosenthal: A History of Moslem Historiography (Leiden, 1952), 
p. 74. The quotation is Rosenthal’s translation of ibn Iyads, Bada’i‘ II, 288. 
See Rosenthal’s notes 2 and 3, p. 74. Compare Lane’s Arabic Dictionary, I, 
Pp. 420€ s. v. 25> and lim. 

° at-Tahanawi, KaSSaf istilahat al-funiin (Calcutta, 1802), I, p. 241. 

66 See definitions r and 2. 

67 "y3) ONT NN OD Apia pos ans pwo ... wewoa pd oy orgy D> 22 
mpina nytnd pny ovo. As we have already noted, Rashi in all early editions 
reads xnwi2a. See Bomberg edition, for example. 

8 A Geonic responsum attributed to Rav Hai refers to distant villages 
which have incompetent courts. Compare Harkavy: op. cit., and Asaf, op. cit., 
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in derivation appears to coincide with that given for “ny 
(definition 3). 

(5) Rabbi Nathan of Rome, the compiler of the ‘Arikh, 
accepts the derivation from 03.°° However, Benjamin Musafiah 
(17th Century) in his gloss says: ‘It means in Greek: notables 
and chiefs of the people; and the sages of blessed memory thus 
called the judges of the gentiles and the Romans called them 
magistrat.’’ According to Landau, Musafiah derives this definition 
from the Greek weytotaves.7° Forms of this word occur of course 
throughout Greek literature in the Septuagint, in the Apocrypha, 
and even later.77 However, nowhere, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, is this term used disparagingly nor does it ever 
refer to judges. One would certainly have to discover at least one 
instance of such a usage before lending any validity to this 
explanation. 

Modern Jewish scholars have come up with a number of 
suggestions: 


(1) Alexander Kohut in the Aruch Completum suggests the 
derivation from the New Persian word ae or ges which 


he erroneously renders “distortion of justice (Rechtsverdrehung).’’” 
He obviously used Vullers New Persian dictionary, the only 
dictionary available to him, which gives as a definition: “‘fractura, 
clades, ruina.’’?3 The primary meaning of the word is broken and 
could not possibly have anything to do with the distortion of 
justice. Moreover, this word does not appear in any Pahlevi form. 


(2) Kohut’s second suggestion is that it is derived from 


the New Persian ae as, or as which he gives as 


where reference is made to localities having no IN17 °’2 and whose legal 
procedures are violent and unreliable. 

69 Edition Landau (Lemberg, 1870), IV, p. 912, s.v. SnD? 72)? pwoa 'D 
nano ond ows asim odin now od 72 wap bm oy ws) O97). 

7 Ibid., and edition Kohut, V, p. 79a. Compare E. A. Sophocles: 
Lexicon of Roman and Byzantian Period (Cambridge, Mass., 1914), p- 379b 
where the meaning is magnates. 

7 See any concordance of the Septuagint, also E. A. Sophocles: op. cit. 

7 Aruch Completum, V, pp. 78-9, s.v. SnD. 

73 J. A. Vullers: Lexicon Persico-Latinum etymologicum (Bonn, 1855-64; 
designated Vullers), I, p. 444b. 
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meaning “‘confused” (verwirrt). This approximates to Vullers 
definition to @S  p. 932b; mente turbatus, attonitus perculsus, 
but certainly we are not dealing here with a disturbed or erratic 
court. Again this term does not appear in any middle Iranian 
form. Bernard Geiger has categorically and correctly rejected 
these derivations as incorrect.” 

(3) After taking this plunge into Iranian, Kohut then turns 
to Greek and suggests the impossible wayrota ‘“‘magic’’ and 
the equally untenable yéns ‘‘magical” as a third alternative. 
Finally he rejects Musafiah’s suggestion of weyloTaves. 

(4) Nehemias Briill in a review of Joel Miiller’s oN) Maw 
a7yo) mms proposes the New Persian }* (his spelling, 
madsch) which he translates as verworfener Mensch. His suggestion 
again shows the danger of playing guessing games with the 
dictionary. , is no word at all; it is but part of a nonsense 


rhyme Si (like our hurly burly) which then as a phrase 
means “‘disturbed,” etc.7° Briill then goes on to point out that 
xno is coupled with the word -xovar in mby mbm, ed. 
Warsaw, p. 214c bottom (228a), and he suggests that it is a gloss 
for 8ND?19.77 

(5) J. Perles in Beitrdge zur rabbinischen Sprach- und Alter- 
thumskunde (p. 32), following Briill’s lead emends *xomI7> 
pont (a very plausible emendation) and derives it from the 
New Persian anguman, an assembly.78 Hence xnod°.97 NYT is the 
law of the people’s assembly, similar to *NOINN7 TANNDND in 
Git. 11a. Since rm is connected with it — the implication is that 
it has a similar meaning.79 


74 Additamenta, p. 246 s. v. NNDID. 

7s Briill’s Jahrbuch fiir jiidische Geschichte und Literatur, IX (1889), 
pp. 125-26. ® 

7 Vullers, Il, p. 1170a s.v. 3”. 

7 orb> (82) Nd1 NDI SNOT OT Say RNY TNT ONT OPT NPT. 

78 Avestan hanjamana. Bartholomae: Altiranisches Worterbuch, p. 1770, 
Perles refers to Lagarde who renders this term: coetus, conventus, congregatio. 
This word is MP. Henning: ‘‘Das Verbum des Mittelpersischen der Turfan- 
fragmente,” Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik, IX (Leipzig, 1933-34), 
p. 191 where it is spelled ynrn. 

79 Perles’s other derivation som) < xn) NP qwroxa > Ane in ‘Eraibhin 
59a are wrong. 
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(6) Samuel Krauss: Lehnworter im Talmud Midrasch und 
Targum,®® picks up Musafiah’s suggestion and describes it as 
magistrates after all. He repeats this opinion in a number of his 
works. ® 

One cannot deny the possibility that a Roman term was 
employed by Babylonian Jewry to designate an Iranian court, 
but the likelihood of such a usage is certainly questionable. 
Moreover, the text would have to be emended despite the 
fact that no version can remotely be read nano. 

(7) Louis Ginzberg suggests that the derivation is from °n). 
Referring to Rab Hai’s explanation in 729m) np», he correctly 
rejects the suggestion that xnv is from the Persian (Arabic) 499, 
Instead he suggests the Aramaic root 821 but in the meaning of 
“false accusation” on the basis of an Arabic meaning given by 
Noldeke.” 

Ginzberg’s suggestion would fit Rav Hai’s explanation in 
72nd) npd namely: they beat him and force him to confess despite 
the lack of definite evidence that he is a thief but merely on the 
basis of an accusation. However, too many orthographical 
changes are needed, and Rav Hai’s unexplained xnv: is designated 
as Persian and not Aramaic. Certainly, Geiger is correct in 
rejecting this explanation.* 

From the preceding analysis it is clear that none of the 
definitions proffered by traditional or modern commentators is 
very satisfying. Moreover, no known Middle Iranian term or 
root refers to a judicial instance called a snD°.97 NYT. 


(C) snd OR NNwID? 


We now turn to the question as to whether the term denotes 
a known Iranian institution. From the context of both passages 
it is obvious that the term is used in connection with procedures 
which are in violation of what Jewish law considers to be correct 


80 Lehnworter, II, p. 322a, s.v. NND2D. 

8« Sanhedrin-Makkoth (Giesen, 1933), p. 29 and Additamenta, p. 246a. 

8 “‘“Reitrage zur Lexicographie des Aramaischen,” p. 341. Compare 
Theodor Néldeke, ZDMG, LIV (1900), p. 158. 

83 Op. cit., p. 135a S. Vv. Sn). 
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legal practice. Thus in B.M. 30b it is contrasted with An [7. 
The only case actually cited involves a matter of inadequate 
testimony. In the instance cited, the xnod107 NYT court accepts 
as valid the testimony of a single witness without even exacting 
an oath from the plaintiff. The 117 °2 does not. 

This very description certainly indicates that in §ND’207 RYT 
judicial procedures are followed which are invalid according to 
Sassanian codes. Both the MHD and the Nestorian code book 
require the testimony of two witnesses except under well-defined 
and exceptional circumstances;*4 one, incidentally, being the case 
actually cited in the last part of our text regarding a “prominent 
man.’’’s Consequently, a court of xnD2.27 SY would probably 
have been deemed unreliable by the Sassanian authorities 
themselves. * 

We must therefore agree with the Geonim who carefully 
distinguish between the -x17 °2 which are described as reliable 
gentile courts following correct procedures and the sno197 xv7.87 
The latter probably refers to a semi-official legal instance such 
as the local gentry or to robber barons or to military chieftains. 
The fact that the term appears only in the Babylonian Talmud 
indicates that it refers to conditions in Babylonia. 

There is some evidence of the existence of certain semi-official 
legal instances in the Sassanian kingdom. Thus we hear of 
Sahrighs or Sahrist and déhighs who function as justices of the 
peace.*® Nowhere, however, is a term used which is remotely 
related to 8ND107 NIT. 


§4 MHD 50. Bulsara edition 38:28, pp. 458-59. Syrische Rechtsbiicher, III, 
p. 195, §1a, 1b. 

5 [bid., p. 195, §tb. 

86 In Iranian law, however, other evidence besides testimony had some 
validity in certain cases. MHD edition Bulsara, p. 459 note II. 

87 See especially the quotation from mbyt) mabn, ed. Warsaw, p. 214c 
which I cited in note 77; also the responsum in Asaf op. cit., p. 23: 
Dpwrne xdy Sow yop Srvnd was Sow xot aNrT va ma ms NaND) NNND b> aNd 

Jommtay xbap any c$app conn WNP NT NNNDIT NNT... ITD NON OYTD 
sTyyra is gm2992 nT Rds pant [sic] WT aT NeTd ons NOT UNYN oD) NIN 
(Arabic: “outside” i.e. “other’’). See also Harkavy: op. cit., p. 140. 

88 Wright: The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite (Cambridge, 1882), 

p. 61. Christensen: op. cit., p. 140, 265, 300. See especially p. 140 note 3 
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Beyond this point we enter the area of conjecture. Fully 
aware of its tenuous quality, I venture to offer the following 
explanation of the term. There is the possibility that the reading 
sn0119 is meant for xnwio. The form xnwio or xwiw is found in 
the Talmud as an alternate for wimN, NWIION, (WIIDN = magian.®9 
Moreover, Rashi in all earlier prints to our texts renders it 
nwa. This spelling is, of course, strange; both Babylonian Jew- 
ish Aramaic and Syriac prefer the Sin to samekh. However, in a 
fragment of a Sassanian inscription the form mgwstn (jnD11.) 
appears and is defined as ‘“‘magian’’ by Herzfeld.2° The form 
Mois (with sdmekh) actually appears in Syriac and means 
magianism,>* 

The Babylonian Talmud uses the term wi (Nw19, WIN etc.) 
in a derogatory sense in a number of passages. In Sdtah 22a 
(Vilna) we read: 


yun7 oy areas sos aryds "9 02m bn wow x) Tw SIP TONN 

NON D7 CMD ATT Ws OND 9 2 Ao as on 72 Sew ‘9 

42 NNN AID NIBNDD PMX’ 73 yom) 37 ON wD APA AWS apy 72 
2 ee TOR OND YT? ND) NWID POT WIN ONT apy? 


It has been reported: If one learned Scripture and Mishnah but 
did not attend upon Rabbinical scholars, R. Eleazar says he is an 
Am ha-arez. R. Samuel b. Nahmani says he is a boor. R. Jannai says 
he is a Samaritan [sic]. R. Aha b. Jacob says he is a magician. R. Nahman 
b. Isaac said, the definition of R. Aha b. Jacob appears the most probable, 
because there is a popular saying, a magician mumbles and knows not 


what hesays... 
(Soncino, pp. 109-10). 


Here then a magi is considered as an ignorant and boorish person. 
In Sabbath 139a (Vilna) we read: 


where Arabic sources are listed. The Sahrigh or Sahristan is head of a Sahr 
or subdistrict. He outranks the déhigh who is head of a déh, or village, perhaps 
the 8717 799 read 979 »7n referred to in our note 25. 

89 yyw: Sotah 22a, Yoma’ 35a; win: Sabbath 75a; snwiw, ibid., in Munich 
manuscript ad loc., SWIX. 

9% Paikuli, p. 92 line 3. The inscription is at Naq§-i-Rajab Kartir. Compare 
glossary, p. 214. 

2 R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus (Oxford, 1879), I, p. 2003. 
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wir Yuna opm °d02 ON 

pn dua yet dy. Ow 
When the haughty shall cease to exist... the Magi shall cease... 
When the judges cease the gezirpats shall cease. (Soncino, p. 701). 


The magi and the gezirpat are parallel and indicate low echelon 
officers of the Iranian government. Moreover, a very interesting 
Geonic fragment interprets the word -wimx to mean ‘These 
are the Persians who are of a crude spirit.’’93 Interesting is the 
use of the word 7D) which appears a number of times in Geonic 
explanations for xno. It is likely that here magis meant crude, 
semi-official judges. 

This conjecture becomes more plausible when one keeps in 
mind that the Talmud uses the names of foreign peoples when 
speaking disparagingly of improper legal procedures. Thus, as 
Perles has already suggested, that *soInN7 ANN’DID and oNoNT 
are used in this sense.°4 He it is who also suggested a connection 
between the term snD7197 NYT and the above without, however, 
realizing the possible connection with xnwin. I believe that it can 
also be demonstrated that the phrase *xD7D7 NYT is used in the 
Talmud not with any specific reference to Sassanian law but 
rather in a disparaging tone.°5 The ideational connection between 
NNWIIDT SPT/NND IIT NIT and ND DTA N77 is, of course, obvious. 


9 Soncino translation: chiliarch. This follows S. Funk in Schwarz Festschrift, 
p. 345, who is incorrect. See Geiger Additamenta, p. 119, s. v. 7. The meaning 
in this context is probably police officers or court officials charged with 
market supervision. It might also mean tax collector or subdistrict chief. 
Krauss ov 7792) Tbna rp oD is correct insofar as he follows Geiger. 
However, his derivation from vuzurg framdhar (framdar) is wrong. The latter 
is one of the highest dignitaries of the Persian Empire and could hardly be a 
gezirpat, a purely local functionary. Compare Christensen, p. 136 and 
A. W. Bailey in BSOS IX (1937-9) p. 232. Here we have v'srpt meaning 
“overseer of markets.” 

9% Weisz: ‘A—apnT yO ow in the Fiftieth Anniversary Yearbook 
of the Budapest Rabbinical Seminary (Budapest, 1927), p. 81. Line 24, 
Hebrew section, 70) jm7w por vdx. 

% Op. cit., pp. 361 ff. where he refers to the passage in B.Q. and to 
Gittin Ifa. 

% Finkelscherer: op. cit., p. 388. Perles: op. cit. No case designated as 
80727 NI'7 has a parallel to a law in the MHD. The phrase ’x0757 N71 is always 
used in a disparaging case and always in relation to one ‘AmG6ra’, Rav Nahman, 
so B. Q. 58b, Babha’ Bathra’ 173b, Sevii‘dth 34b. 


THE PROHIBITIONS AGAINST -EOANS AT INTEREST 
IN ANCIENT HEBREW LAWS* 


EDWARD NEUFELD, New York, N. Y. 


NE of the many and varied subjects dealt with by the 

ancient Hebrew laws is that of loans of money (lit. silver) 
atiimterest. (Ex:,22.24; Deut. 23.20-21; Lev. 25.35-37).. The 
laws refer also to loans of victuals at interest (Deut. 23.20; 
Lev. 25.37) and to ‘‘any thing on which interest is given”’ (Deut. 
23.20), although their primary object is to restrict the practice 
of lending of money at interest; the law of Ex. 22.24 does not 
even make reference to any other articles except money (lit. 
silver). Thus we are dealing here with a community which is 
familiar with standardized measures of silver which served as 
a kind of currency and which already takes the place of cattle 
or other goods, as a more convenient medium of exchange and 
in which loans at interest become an important factor within 
the simple commercial transactions illustrated in these laws. 


NESEK AND TARBIT 


There are two Hebrew terms employed in these laws to denote 
‘interest,’ namely nésék,t which literally means “bitten off,’’ 


* The following abbreviations have been used in this paper: AASOR = 
The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research; AfO = Archiv fiir 
Orientforschung; ANET=James B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
relating to the Old Testament (1950) ; AJA=American Journal of Archaeology; 
AOr=Archiv Orientdlni; BASOR=Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research; HUCA=Hebrew Union College Annual; JNES=Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies; RA = Revue d’Assyriologie et d’ Archéologie Orientale; 
Sav. Z=Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, romanistische 
Abt.; ZA=Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete; ZATW = Zeit- 
schrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft; ZVR=Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Rechtswissenschaft. 

t Cf. Ex. 22.24; Lev. 25.36, 37; Deut. 23.20; see also Ezek. 18.7, 8. 13; 
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ay 


in modern parlance, “‘interest,’’ and tarbit,? the literal meaning 
of which is “‘increase.’”’ These two have some legal significance 
and most probably denote some different implications in the 
nature of the lending transaction or in the type of interest for 
the loans paid. The evidence in the Bible is, however, hardly 
enough to solve the question decisively and, therefore, the 
conclusions reached must rest on pure assumption. Various 
theories were put forward as to the meaning of the nésék and 
tarbit some of which may be quoted. Thus the Talmud,3 follow- 
ing a discussion of the MzSna* on “what is nésék and what is 
tarbit,’’ concludes that there is no real distinction between the 
Biblical nésék and tarbit; accordingly the two terms are inter- 
changeable, and are used alternatively in the prohibitions in 
order to make the offender chargeable with transgressing two 
negative commandments. In the course of the above discussion 
in the Talmud a suggestion is made, and rejected, that usury 
is called tarbit from the point of view of the lender, and nésék 
from that of the borrower.5 


2 Cf. Lev. 25.36; see also Ezek. 18.8, 13, 17; 22.12; Prov. 28.8. 

3 Cf. Baba Mesi‘a 60b sq. 

4 Baba Mesi‘a V, I. 

5 Johns (Assyrian Deeds and Documents, III [1901], 27) makes a similar 
distinction between the rabiim and hubullim. Here it may be mentioned that 
the Accadian term for interest is sibtwm (cf. Driver and Miles, The Babylonian 
Laws I [1952], 209, n. 9) and in Sumerian MAS (see post p. 374); another 
Accadian term for a loan bearing interests is Aubulla(m) (Sumerian HAR-ra) 
from fabalu (derivative ablu=oppressed, downtrodden) meaning “injure, 
ill-treat, oppress, to be in debt.”’ The meaning of hubullaim varied in various 
countries and in various times (cf. Bilgig, Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih- 
Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi V [1947], 448). Thus in Elam hubullaim denoted 
interest of corn-loans and in Neo-Babylonian times interest in general. From 
the Neo-Assyrian period too few occurrences are known to draw conclusions. 
In the Cappadocian texts ubulliim was the loan (at interest), and for hubullim 
as a debt in victuals, see Lautner, Altbabylonische Personenmiete und Ernte- 
arbeitervertrage (Studia et Documenta, ad iura orientis antiqui pertinentia, I 
[1936], 22. For other examples see Driver and Miles, The Babylonian Laws, 
I (1952), 209. Rabii(m) is the typical Neo-Assyrian word for interest; rubi 
is derived from rabi =“‘become great, increase.’’ The verb is the ordinary one 
for the increase of interest, as can be seen in the texts collected by Kohler and 
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In addition to various opinions quoted by Hejcl,® Franz 
Delitzsch’? suggests that nésék refers to interest on money in- 
vested, while tarbit means “interest or additional sum paid by 
debtor to creditor for redemption of property given in pledge.” 
According to Weil® nésék is the payment for the service of an 
antichretic pledge (massa) regarded as interest for the debt 
and farbit is the accruing interest on the capital. This suggestion 
is strongly supported by Cazelles.2 According to Buhl'® nésék 
is “piece bitten off,” i. e. the discount upon the money lent, 
“bitten out’’ of the principal and tarbit refers to the surplus 
with which a debtor, on repaying a loan, had to increase its 
amount. Buhl’s view seems to the present author the most 
probable one as the custom of discount on money loan is the 
most general custom in the Ancient Orient and the nésék may 
correspond to the legal interest of the respective term of the loan, 
the debtor receiving the capital which he has to pay back minus 
the néseék. 


THe NATURE OF THE PROHIBITION 


The laws which deal with interest belong to several law collec- 
tions of the Pentateuch illustrating different historical, economic 
and social standards showing an epoch of inner and outer 
history of Israel. The law of Exodus (22.24) prohibits, in general 
terms, the lending of silver at interest ‘‘to my people, the poor 


Ungnad (Assyrische Rechtsurkunden [1913], 179 sq.). In the Cappadocian texts 
the word commonly used for ‘“‘to bear interest” is wasabu, from which sibtum 
is derived, see Eisser und Lewy, ‘“‘Die altassyrischen Rechtsurkunden von 
Kiiltepe’”’ (Mitteilungen der vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft, XX XIII 
[1930]), 18 sq. 

6 Cf. Hejcl, Das Alttestamentliche Zinsverbot (Biblische Studien XII, 4 
[1907]) 77 Sq. 

7 Cf. Franz Delitzsch, Das Salomonische Spruchbuch (Biblischer Commen- 
tar tiber das Alte Testament, III [1873]), 454-455. 

8 Weil, Archives d’ Histoire de Droit oriental, 11 (1938), 205-206. 

9 Cf. Cazelles, Etudes sur le Code de l’ Alliance (1946), 80, n. 24. 

10 Cf, Buhl, Die Sociale Verhdltnisse der Israeliten (1899), 98, n. 2; and 
by the same author in the American Journal of Theology, 1, 731. 
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man with thee.’’ The Deuteronomic law (23.20-21) introduced 
an absolute prohibition against lending at interest by a Hebrew 
to his ‘‘brother’’ Hebrew, the prohibition covering “interest of 
silver, interest of victuals, interest of any thing on which interest 
is given.’”’ This law at the same time grants permission to lend 
upon these terms to a nokri, because “‘he is not thy brother.” 
The law of Leviticus (25.35-37) prohibits the lending of silver 
and victuals at interest by a Hebrew to an impoverished Hebrew 
“brother”: ‘“‘thy money (lit. silver) thou shalt not give him 
(‘thy brother” v. 35) for interest (2éSék) ; and for marbit™ thou 
shalt not give (to thy brother) thy victuals.’’ The prohibition 
in Leviticus introduces one important element which is absent 
in Exodus and in Deuteronomy. The prohibition of interest 
which is resorted to for the protection of the poor and the needy 
is, in fact, a benefit only if the needy are sure to obtain a loan 
without interest, a circumstance generally overlooked. Leviticus 
25.35 condemns the denial of a loan; it demands from the 
creditor to ‘‘relieve’’ the debtor ‘‘that he may live with thee.”’ 
While the provision in Exodus and in Leviticus is limited only 
to an impoverished Hebrew borrower, the Deuteronomic law pro- 
hibits absolutely the loans at interest to a Hebrew “‘brother’’ 
without reference to his economic status. The permission to 
lend at interest to a nokrz, no matter whether he be poor or 
rich, though implicit in the terms of Exodus and Leviticus is 
explicitly granted in Deuteronomy. The persistent feature of 
these laws is the negative attitude towards the taking of interest 
which in the whole Bible is referred to with disapproval; a 


™ The Samaritan text here reads nann. 

™ The same applies to the Talmud, cf. Sebi‘dt 7, 4; ROS Hak8ana Teo 
Sanhedrin 3, 3; Tosefta Baba Mesi‘a 6, 17; 61b, 70a, 71a, 75b. For further 
references in the Talmudic and post-Talmudic literature see Bernfeld, Das 
Zinsverbot bet den Juden nach talmudisch-rabbinischem Recht (1924); Cohn, 
“Der Wucher im Talmud, seine Theorie und ihre Entwicklung” (ZVR, XVIII, 
1905), 37-83; Ballough, Begriff und Rechtsgrund der Verzugszinsen (Actorum 
Academiae Universalis jurisprudentiae comparativae, 1 [1928]), 608-667; 
Tchernowitz, oypoien mobdin, IIT (1947), 108-109, 358; Gulak, vey no 
ayn, II (1923), 172, 175; see also Boaz Cohen, ‘‘Antichresis in Jewish and 
Roman Law” (Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume, The Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America [1950]). 
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feature which is unique in the early Semitic laws and customs, as 
not a trace of such restrictions is to be found in the Laws of 
Eshnunna, Laws of Hammu-rabi’ and the many cuneiform 
tablets which record various loans at interest.*s 


THEORIES AS TO CAUSES 


The question which arises is what is the actual reason for the 
prohibition against taking interest (a) from an impoverished 
Hebrew; (b) from a Hebrew ‘‘brother,’’ no matter whether he 
be rich or poor, and (c) the reasons for the distinct permission 
to take interest from a nokrz who ‘‘is not thy brother.’’ The 
general opinion of most scholars is that the prohibition concerning 
the first two classes of persons is a result of the fact that the com- 
mercial relations of the ancient Hebrew society — as illustrated 
in the Book of the Covenant — were undeveloped and loans 
were commonly needed for the purpose of relieving distress. 
Economic standards were too primitive to have developed a 
commercial system of loans at interest, therefore the laws appar- 
ently proceeded from the standpoint that debt is the result 
only of very great poverty and to exact interest from the debtor 


13 Cf. §§ 20, 21. Section 18 should be cut into two sections, because the 
word matar$u means “‘its surplus” as rightly pointed out by San Nicold (cf. 
Miles and Gurney, ‘The Laws of Eshnunna,”’ Symbolae Hrozny Il [AOr 
XVII (1949), 177, n. 5]) and not “accrued increase” or ‘‘accrued interest’”’ 
as suggested by Goetze (cf. Goetze, ‘‘Laws of Eshnunna,” Sumer, IV, II 
[1948], and by the same author, ‘“‘The Laws of Eshnunna,” in ANET, 162). 
Watru is never a term denoting interest of capital, which in the Babylonian 
would be sipiw. Section 18 is analogous to § 164 of the Laws of Hammu-rabi. 
Section 18a gives the rate of interest and it is not correlated to the foregoing, 
but to the subsequent clauses dealing with credit and money matters. 

4 Cf. §§ 48, 49, 50, 51, 66, 88, 89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95, 99, 100. See also 
Leemans, “The Old-Babylonian Merchant, His Business and His Social 
Position” (Studia et Documenta, III [1950)). 

13 Cf, bibliography quoted by Leemans, ‘“‘The Rate of Interest in Old 
Babylonian Times” (Revue Internationale des Droits de l’Antiquité, 3, V, 
[1950]), 7 sgg.; see also bibliography quoted by Mendelsohn, Slavery in the 
Ancient Near East (1949); and San Nicolo, Babylonische Rechtsurkunden 
(Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Phil. Hist. 
Klasse, N. F. Heft 34 [1951]), 136, 137, 138. 
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is tantamount to making a profit out of a neighbour’s need. The 
loans on which interest was prohibited were thus not advances 
of money needed for the development of commercial industry 
but advances intended for the relief of destitution. This is in 
brief the résumé of the opinion of S. R. Driver,"® Bertholet,'7 
Holzinger,’® Baentsch,'? Beer,?? Heinisch? and David.” Lee- 
mans,”} referring to David’s above-quoted article, says that the 
lack of trade in ancient Israel is an insufficient reason for the 
existing Biblical prohibition against usury. ‘‘For, as is clearly 
demonstrated in Babylonia’ — writes Leemans — “‘it is not 
only trade but also agriculture which can give rise to lending 
transactions. The old Israelites, however, were originally no 
farmers but wandering Bedouin who presumably lived mainly 
by cattle-breeding. But cattle-breeding can hardly give rise to 
credit transactions.” 

This view is explained in greater detail by Hejcl?4 who has 
devoted a special study to this problem. He maintains that in 
den dltesten Zeiten Israels war das Bewusstsein der Stammesan- 
gehorigkeit fest gewurzelt; ...Schon da fanden sich im Volks- 
bewusstsein verschiedene ethische und rechtliche Ideen tiber die 
Pflicht der Hilfeleistung dem hilfsbediirftigen Stammesgenossen 


6 Cf. S. R. Driver, Deuteronomy (The International Critical Commentary, 
1896), 266-276, and by the same author, The Book of Exodus (1911), 232-233. 

17 Cf. Bertholet, A History of Hebrew Civilization (1926), 211. 

*8 Cf. Holzinger, Exodus (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, 
ed. by Karl Marti [1900]), 92. 

x9 Cf. Bruno Baentsch, Exodus (Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri [Handkommen- 
tar zum Alten Testament, ed. by Nowack (1903)]), 203. 

0 Cf. Georg Beer, Exodus (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, ed. by Otto 
Eissfeldt, 1, 3, [1939]), 117. 

** Cf. Paul Heinisch, Das Buch Exodus (Die Heilige Schrift des Alten 
Testamentes, ed. by Feldmann und Herkenne [1934]), 183. 

2 Cf. David, “De Codex Hammoerabi en zijn verhouding tot de wetsbe- 
palingen in Exodus” (Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis, XVII [1941]), 80. 
It may be added that David in particular emphasises the fact that the absence 
of familiarity with trade was the main cause of the prohibition. 

23 Cf. Leemans, ‘‘The Rate of Interest in Old Babylonian Times” (Revue 
Internationale des Droits de l’Antiquité, 111, 5 [1950]), 32-33, n. 87. 

4 Cf. Johann Hejcl, “Das Alttestamentliche  Zinsverbot’’ (Biblische 
Studien, XII, 4 [1907]), 60 sq. 
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gegentiber. Als dann Israel schon so entwickelt war, dass bei ihm 
auch die Anfdinge des Schuldrechtes — die Darlehensvertrége sich 
zeigten, so musste auch die ethische Uberzeugung auftreten, dass 
man dem Blutverwandten auch durch Darlehen, natiirlich zinsloses 
denn der Begriff ‘‘Zins’’ existierte noch nicht —in der Not zu 
helfen verpflichtet set. Somit ist wenigstens die Grundlage, der 
Keim des Zinsverbotes, auch bei Israel als eine allgemeine ethnolo- 
gische Erscheinung zu betrachten. Wurde ndmlich spdter den Isra- 
eliten auch das Zinsnehmen bekannt, so musste dieses in der 
dlteren Anschauung tiber die Pflicht der Hilfeleistung eine Reaktion 
finden, das Volksbewusstsein musste zum Zinsnehmen als zu einer 
Neuheit, welche den alten ethischen Begriffen widersprach, eine 
feindliche Stellung nehmen; es entstand eine ethische Uberzeugung, 
dass das Zinsnehmen unerlaubt set, und dann erscheint auch 
das formelle Zinsverbot im Gewissen des Volkes als eine 
natiirliche Erscheinung auf dem Gebiete der volkstiimlichen 
Ethak. 

With reference to the explicit permission granted to give 
loans at interest to the nokri the following theories were put for- 
ward: Heinisch?5 and Beer” are of the opinion that the text refers 
to foreign merchants who came to the country in order to con- 
duct trade, a profession almost unknown to the Israelites. 
Junker’? maintains that this permission was “‘a kind of national 
self-defence when Israel came into contact with other nations 
of a developed usury system.”’ Bertholet?® is inclined to believe 
that the reference to “foreigner”? probably applies to the Phoe- 
nicians ‘‘and we are dealing with the regulations and inter- 
national commerce which rested upon a reciprocity.’’?? He also 
maintains that a foreigner was considered as standing on a 
lower level and different moral standards were applied to him. 


25 Cf. Heinisch, op. cit., 183. 

26 Cf, Beer, op. cit., 117. 

27 Cf. Junker, Das Buch Deuteronomium (Die Heilige Schrift des alten 
Testaments, ed. by Feldmann and Herkenne [1933]), 98-99. 

28 Cf. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden 
(1896), 89. 

29 Bertholet (loc. cit.) quotes Salvador, Histoire des Institutions de Moise 
et du peuple Hébreu (1878), I, 319 sqq. 
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Rosenbaum? is of the opinion that the nokri was a foreign 
merchant or trader who came to Israel on a business visit; the 
ancient Hebrew society was not a business community and 
therefore loans among the Hebrew people were needed only 
for the relief of distress. Under such circumstances the interest 
derived from such loans was tantamount to profit made out of 
a neighbour’s poverty and the usurer transgressed the com- 
mandment of Deut. 5.21(18)3! and legally his crime was equal 
to that of theft. According to Rosenbaum this was applicable 
to a non-Jew in the same way as to a Jew. The explicit permis- 
sion to take interest from a nokr7 has nothing to do with whether 
he were a Jew or a non-Jew; the prohibition was ‘‘a result of 
conditions of life and of the purpose of the loan.”’ Accordingly 
the loan granted to a nokri was to serve as an advance of money, 
such as might be needed by a trader to enable him to extend 
his business, but was not intended for the relief of difficulty or 
poverty. Hejcls? points out that the prohibition against taking 
_ interest was only a praeceptum tudiciale, in other words, a civil 
law. He maintains that the prohibition was more of a moral 
nature than of a legal one. In view of the fact that according to 
“the laws of the tribal organization the moral obligation of 
assistance applied only to members of the tribes and of the same 
people and not to foreigners, the prohibition cannot apply to 
foreigners. He continues by saying that: was die ethnologische 
Jurisprudenz in Bezug auf Fremde als erlaubt vorgestellt hat, konnte 
der Gesetzgeber vom volkswirtschaftlichen Standpunkte aus nicht 
verbieten. Das Verbot war unter den Israeliten nur darum moglich, 
weil sie alle dadurch gebunden waren, weil hier allgemeine Rezipro- 
zitdt vorhanden war. Der Gesetzgeber Israels konnte aber das Zins- 
nehmen den Fremden nicht vorbieten, und diese waren kaum geneigt, 
an Israeliten das Geld zinslos darzulethen. Der Israelit wire im 
Geschdftsleben in einer ungtinsterigen Lage den Fremden gegentiber 
und wiirde von thnen ausgebeutet, wenn er von ihnen keinen Zins 
verlangen diirfte selbst aber hatte thnen Zins zahlen miissen. 


30 Cf. Rosenbaum 84po7 Nips Ty Rv MD MAI Crayn vewon II [1926]), 
IQI-194. 

sr qynb awe boy... . nw indN) TAY) Tw Jy ma mann Ndr. 

32 Cf. Hejel, op. cit., 74. 

33 Op. cit., 76. 
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SocrAL BACKGROUND 


The only possible way in which to arrive at an understanding 
of the functional reasons for these prohibitions is to examine 
the general conditions and the social forces of which these pro- 
hibitions are a manifestation. As will be seen later the different 
prohibitions are a manifestation of social conceptions prevailing 
among (a) a Covenant society and (b) a Theocratical organiza- 
tion of a specific brotherhood character. These prohibitions 
raise a number of points of which the more important may be 
summarized as follows: 


(a) The legal framework of the prohibitions 

(b) The laws and economic standards reflected in the Book 
of the Covenant 

(c) The relationship between interest and commerce 

(d) Commercial standards and Temple loans in Israel 

(e) Personal law 

(f) The nokri 

(g) The gér and the Canaanite 

(h) Kinship and the prohibition of the Book of the Covenant 

(i) The Deuteronomic prohibition 

(j) The date of the Deuteronomic prohibition and the con- 
cept of Theocratic Brotherhood. 


LEGAL FRAMEWORK 


The laws against loans at interest are referred to in different 
legal collections of the Pentateuch which illustrate different 
economic standards and different social conceptions. The earliest 
reference is to be found in the Book of the Covenant and the 
economic standards of the society reflected therein will be dis- 
cussed later. The Book of Deuteronomy, in which the second 
law against interest is referred to, represents a society of much 
later economic development and of different social conceptions 
than those found in the Book of the Covenant. While the 
Book of the Covenant, although acquainted with money de- 
posits, etc., makes no provision for trade, in Deuteronomy there 
are regulations for debt and interest, and the internal history 
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indicates that the lengthy and prosperous reigns of Jeroboam II 
in Israel and of Uzziah (Azariah) in Judah, covering approxi- 
mately the first half of the eighth century, saw a marked change 
in the economic conditions of the country. Thus arose the 
necessity for denouncing the sins of trade, avariciousness, op- 
pression and, in particular, the frequent condemnation of unfair 
weights.s4 Accordingly in Deuteronomy the civil and _ social 
enactments make provisions chiefly for cases likely to arise in 
a more complex and developed community than is contemplated 
in the legislation of the Book of the Covenant. In part, this 
legal collection is an independent reproduction of the substance 
of the Book of the Covenant with substantial modifications, 
expansions and additions with reference to a clearly marked 
purpose; in part, however, it consists of usages which for some 
reason or another were not included in the older laws.»s 

The third, and chronologically the youngest, legal provision 
is contained in Lev. 25.35-37, a group of laws which belongs 
to a separate corpus within the Book of Leviticus called Holiness 
Law.%° This separate legal corpus is marked by special features 
of its own and stands apart from the rest of the Book of Leviticus. 
Essentially it is based to a large extent on the actual practices 
in pre-Exilic times and shows great familiarity with older legal 
bodies of the Pentateuch in particular with family organization 
and social life. In many features this law collection closely 


34 Cf. Deut. 25.13—16; see also Lev. 19.36; Ezek. 45.10-12, etc. 

3s The Executive system is much more advanced. Pecuniary compensa- 
tions, which had previously been left to the injured party, or to customary 
usage, are now legally fixed at a specific sum (cf. Ex. 22.16 sqg. — Deut. 
22.28 sq. [cf. also Ex. 21.22, 30; Deut. 22.19]). The civil law protects the rights 
of the oppressed and the needy and provides for their welfare (Deut. 15.12-18; 
21.15-17; 22.13-19, 26-29; 25.1, 3, 5-10). The humanitarian motives which 
are very prominent do not embrace only the oppressed of the society but 
apply even to animals (Deut. 20.19—20). Whilst these laws are concerned with 
personal rights and duties, with small exceptions (Deut. 24.7; 19.14; 25.13-16) 
they omit the old laws of property. On the whole this legal body is strongly 
marked by mitigation of older, harsh institutions and by the ideal to shape the 
sanctity of Israel and guarding it against the cultural impact of the Canaanite 
culture. 

36 It consists of Chapters 17-26 and it was recognized firstly by A. 
Klosterman in 1877. 
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resembles the laws of the Book of the Covenant’? and in some 
it shows considerable dependence on Deuteronomy,'® although 
in a number of enactments this law is much more strict than 
the Deuteronomic laws’? and sometimes even more archaic.?° 
In civil rules and matters concerning morality there are some 
close parallels with Ezekiel and some remain in strong contrast.” 

These three legal stipulations differ considerably in the subject 
matter which they embrace, in the wording and in their general 
presentation. Thus the text of Ex. 22.24 expresses the prohibition 
in most general terms; it is too popular, more in the form of 
advice or an ethical admonition than a strict law. The text 
speaks only of lending ‘“‘money” (silver) and the borrower is 
an impoverished Hebrew. It is evident that on the basis of 
Ex. 22.24a people came gradually to the conclusion that one was 
prohibited from asking for interest from the ‘anzi—a term 
which became later a technical judicial term for destitute — 
but that the prohibition does not safeguard others who could 
not be regarded as impoverished. This obviously implies that 
advances of money needed for the development of simple eco- 
nomic relations already existed and to these the law did not 
object. The fact that the Book of the Covenant limits its pro- 
hibition to ‘“‘any of my people with thee that is poor’ and that 
Leviticus limits it to ‘‘thy brother (that) be waxen poor, and 
fallen in decay with thee’’ is in itself evidence that the law 
had no objection to lending at interest to persons of a different 
economic standard. 


31 Cf. Driver, An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (1907), 
48-59. As to Baentsch’s exaggerated theory on the indebtedness of the Holiness 
Law to the Book of the Covenant, see Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament 
(1941), 247. 

38 For close parallels see Pfeiffer, op. cit., 248. 

39 E. g. Deut. 14.21; Lev. 17.15 sq.; Lev. 19.33 sq. — Deut. 10.18 sq.; 
Lev. 17.8-16; 18.25; 20.2; 22.18, 24 sq.; 24.16; 25.6, 35 — Deut. 29.10 sq.; 
Lev. 17.1-9 — Deut. 12.15, 20, 22. 

40 Cf. Morgenstern, ‘“‘Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient 
Israel” (HUCA, X [1935]), 36. 

4 For examples see Baentsch, Das Heiligkeits Gesetz (1893); Torry, Pseudo- 
Ezekiel (1930), 91; Moore, Encyclopaedia Bibl., 11, 2791; Pfeiffer, op. cit., 
241-246. 
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It is, however, important to note that in Ex. 22.24a the 
verb is in the singular and in 22.24b in the plural; this clearly 
suggests that 24b is a commentary. Against the Masoretic text 
which employs the word ‘ammi (24a), the Septuagint (codex 
B etc.) may however be more original and authentic in reading 
adeAg—@ i.e. ‘brother’ (Hebrew ’dh). Thus instead of ‘“‘to my 
people the poor man with thee,’ the text, according to Septua- 
gint reads ‘‘to the poor brother with thee’’; possibly even for 
’ahit=‘‘my brother’? in place of ‘ammi=‘‘my people.’ The 
different wording is of considerable importance although as 
Pedersen” rightly points out ‘ammi is always used of “Israel 
as the people of its god.” 

The stipulation contained in Deuteronomy differs substan- 
tially as the law is formulated much more clearly, precisely 
and more judicially. The law here introduces an absolute pro- 
hibition against lending at interest by any Hebrew to his He- 
brew ‘‘brother’’ without reference to the latter’s economic status. 
Therefore the idea of a brotherly treatment limited to an im- 
poverished Hebrew is not inculcated here as the law does not 
speak here of the borrower as an impoverished man as it does 
in the Book of the Covenant and in Leviticus. This absolute 
prohibition applies to money (silver), victuals and to ‘‘any thing 
on which interest is given.’”’ This judicial amplification and this 
specification of the objects of loans shows that in the time of 
Deut. 23.20-21 the jurisprudence in Israel was of course on a 
much higher plane than in the time of Ex. 22.24. This law, how- 
ever, applies only to ‘‘thy brother,’ but ‘unto a nokrz thou 
mayest lend upon interest.’”’ Thus the permission to lend at 
interest or on usury to a nokri, though implicit, as mentioned 
before, in the terms of Exodus and Leviticus, is granted explicitly 
only in Deuteronomy. 

The text in Lev. 25.36-37 deals with a case of an impoverished 
Hebrew “brother” and prohibits the taking from him of interest 
(néSék) or tarbit on loans of money and of victuals. No references 
are made here to a nokri; this law introduces only the term 
tarbit and, in addition, it demands from the creditor to “relieve’”’ 


42 Cf. Pedersen, Israel, Its Life and Culture, I-II (1926), 506, n. 57. 
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the debtor ‘‘that he may live with thee.’’ It may also be added 
here that it looks as if Lev. 25.35-38 is a complex whole. In 
v. 36 the construction ’a/ with jussive is used, in v. 37 16 with 
imperfect. Moreover, v. 37 has a chiastical construction and is 
a complete line of poetry (3.3), especially when we skip 16 (to 
him). It seems to me probable that v. 37 is a quotation from a 
much older moral code which had poetical structure. There is 
a striking similarity between this line and proverbs like Prov. 
23. 10lOr 22722. 


THE LAWs AND ECONOMIC STANDARDS REFLECTED 
IN THE BooK OF THE COVENANT 


The general opinion that the economic standards illustrated 
in the Book of the Covenant were too primitive to have de- 
veloped a commercial system of loans at interest seems to be 
incorrect. The whole social and economic standard of the early 
Hebrews, as illustrated in the Book of the Covenant, is consider- 
ably underestimated. This, however, requires a short historical 
survey. 

According to the Hebrew tradition the earliest movement 
into Canaan consisted of a body of settlers who had lived in the 
region of Harran in northwestern Mesopotamia for at least 
two generations. They were surrounded by a culture which, 
as rightly put by Albright,# ‘‘was a mixture of Hurrian and 
Amorite elements on a Sumero-Accadian foundation.’’ Because 
of this the early Hebrews would have been familiar with city life 
and the laws and customs of Mesopotamia. The Hebrew tradition 
that the early Hebrews arrived from the region of Harran‘4 has 
now been confirmed by the latest discoveries in the great city 
of Mari*s on the upper Euphrates which has been described by 


43 Cf. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (1946), 112. 

44 As to Harran, see Albright, op. cit., 179-180; about that tradition, see 
also Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua (The Schweich Lectures, 1948 [1951)]), 
66-67. 

45 The epoch-making discoveries on the site of Mari were made by M. 
André Parrot and the official report was published by Parrot in Syria, XVIII- 
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Dossin, Jean, Thureau-Dangin and others. The second main 
stream of settlement, the Aramaean, represented by the Jacob 
tribes, was probably more pastoral, but during the period of 
the Judges both elements merged into Canaanite agricultural 
and city life, and the Sagas of Judges should be used to supple- 
ment the legal material in Ex. 20-23, in constructing a picture 
of Hebrew society before the monarchy. Three different trends 
of development may be seen: (a) the survival of a pastoral econ- 
omy in the hill country of Judah and northern Israel; (b) the 
agricultural economy in the fertile plains; (c) the beginning 
of an urban economy with its trade, commerce and crafts in 
the cities. 

The Book of the Covenant*’ is a fragmentary legal document, 
essentially of a similar type as the Lipit-Ishtar laws,4* the laws 
of Eshnunna,4? the laws of Hammu-rabi,5° the Assyrian law 


XX, and the excellent first preliminary survey was made by Dossin, Comftes- 
rendus Acad. des Inscript., Jan.-March (1937), 12-20. 

4© For the latest results of scholarship in these matters, see Pedersen, 
Israel, Its Life and Culture, I-11 (1926), 1-96; Albright, From the Stone Age to 
Christianity (1948), 150 sqqg.; Hooke, In the Beginning (The Clarendon Bible, 
Old Testament VI [1948]). 

47 There is an enormous literature on the Book of the Covenant and the 
best publications for a comprehensive bibliography are to be found in Pfeiffer’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament (1941), 211 sq.; and Bentzen, Introduction 
to the Old Testament, I (1948), 213-232 and II (1949), 12-24. For an important 
article on the relation of the Book of the Covenant to the Laws of Hammu- 
rabi (denying any direct dependence) see David, ‘‘De codex Hammoerabi 
en zijn verhouding tot de Wetsbepalingen in Exodus” (Tijdschrift voor Rechts- 
geschtedenis, XVII [1941]), 73-98. 

48 Cf. Steele, “The Code of Lipit-Ishtar’” (AJA 52, 3 [July-September 
1948], 425 sqqg. and by the same author, “‘An Additional Fragment of the 
Lipit-Ishtar Code Tablet from Nippur’’) (Symbolae Hrozny III [AOr. XVIII, 
1-2 May 1950]), 489-493; Kramer, ‘‘Lipit-Ishtar Law Code” (ANET), 
159-161; see also Van Selms, “The Bestman and Bride — From Sumer to 
St. John” (JNES, IX, 2 [1950]), 65-66. For the most recent translation see 
Lettinga, ‘Het Sumerische Wetboek van Lipiti8tar, Koning van Isin’’ (Jaar- 
bericht, XII, Ex Ortente Lux [1951-1952]), 249-263. 

49 Cf. Goetze, “The Laws of Eshnunna’’ (Sumer, IV, 2, 1948), 63-102; 
Pohl, Orientalia, XVIII, 1 (1949), 126 sqq.; Bohl, Jaarbericht XI (Ex Oriente 
Lux [1949-50]), 95-105. Goetze’s new and revised translation appeared in 
ANET, 161-163. 

5° The best translation still remains the one by Eiler, Der Alte Orient, 
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fragments** and the so-called Hittite laws.s? From the point of 
view of history of ancient law all of them go back to the Sumerian 
jurisprudence of the third millenium. 

The economic standards of the people illustrated in the law 
collection of the Book of the Covenant is not that of a nomadic 
community who presumably lived almost exclusively by cattle- 
breeding, but of a settled, agriculturally comparatively advanced, 
society. Whatever view we take of the exact date of the Pen- 
tateuch law collections, all of them presuppose a developed 
agricultural society. The fact that according to the Book of the 
Covenant*** theft of money was punished by a fine only half of 
that imposed in a case of cattle-theft gives a good illustration of 
the actual economic standards. Here it should be noted, that 
like hunters and pastorals, so also agriculturists can be divided 
into several economic grades. Thus to the lowest agricultural 
grade belong those tribes whose main subsistence depends on 
hunting or gathering food; to the advanced belong those whose 
chief livelihood is derived from the produce of the soil but in 
whose economy animals are not used; to the highest or most 
advanced agricultural grade belong those tribes who keep flocks 
and herds and draught cattle, who know the use of the plough 
and among whom handicrafts and trade are fairly widespread. 
The use of metal is often characteristic of the highest agri- 
cultural grade. The economic standard of the Hebrew society 
as well as its internal tribal organisation fits closely into the 
highest or most advanced agricultural grade.** 

Cazelles’5> opinion that the Book of the Covenant illustrates 


XXXI (1931), Heft 3/4. G. R. Driver’s forthcoming new text edition and 
translation was not available when this article was written. 

st Cf. Driver and Miles, The Assyrian Laws (1935). 

52 For the most recent translations see Goetze, ANET, 188-197, and 
Neufeld, The Hittite Laws (1951). 

PE) (Cig Lae, MiB OPH oy 

53 Cf. Hobhouse, Wheeler and Ginsberg, The Material and Social Insti- 
tutions of the Simpler Peoples (1930), 22 sq. 

54 As to the type of tribal and economic organization of such societies, 
see Diamond, Primitive Law (1935), 331 sqq., and by the same author, The 
Evolution of Law and Order (1951), 6-64, 88-119. 

ss Cf. Cazelles, Etudes sur le Code de l’ Alliance (1946), 132, 133-134. 
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‘“‘a pastoral people for whom agriculture is luxury”’ or that “‘agri- 
culture seems to have been if not of an episodic character, at 
least a secondary one’’ appears to be a misrepresentation of the 
actual economic standards of the community illustrated in the 
Book of the Covenant. In fact the agricultural standards of the 
Hebrew society and its familiarity with commercial transactions 
is also quite in keeping with all we know about Canaanite culture 
and about the prevailing civilisation of all Western Asia for some 
time before the Hebrew conquest of Palestine. The casuistic part 
of the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 21.1-22.16)*° is very illuminat- 
ing in this respect. In fact, we are dealing here not only with an 
exclusively agricultural community but with a society which was 
well acquainted at least with the use of metals, which was widely 
known long before the Israelite conquest of Palestine.57 The 
Israelite tribes, after their entrance into Palestine, gradually 
absorbed this economic development, especially after they had 
settled down and had taken up agriculture. Frankforts® is right 
when he says that all the early settlements of the Near East 
show signs of a many-sided economy, although in all of them 
agriculture played an important part. 

Whilst the law collection of the Book of the Covenant is 
short without the variety of problems and subjects which a com- 
mercial society requires, and whilst houses, corn, cattle and 
agricultural products are the basic element of wealth, yet money, 


8° As to the sharp division of the Pentateuchal laws into the two main 
types: the apodictic law and the casuistic law, see Alt, Die Urspriinge des 
israelitischen Rechts (Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der Séchsischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil. Hist. Klasse, LXXXVI, 1, 1934). 

57 This we learn from the information on the battle of Megiddo by Thut- 
mos III as well as from the military reports of other Pharaohs of the New 
Kingdom as well as from the Amarna letters, especially those published by 
Dossin (RA, XX XI [1934], 125 sq.), which give, among others, a good picture 
of the trade monopoly between the Pharaohs and their vassals in Palestine. 
(As to Syria, see the documents from Ugarit published by Thureau-Dangin 
in Syria, XVIII [1937], 245 sgg. and the Temple inventories from Qatna 
published by Bottero in the RA, XLIII [1949], 1 sq., 137 sqq.). Cf. also 
Burrows, What Mean These Stones? (1941), 171 sqq. 

88 Cf. Frankfort, The Birth of Civilization in the Near East (1951), 39. 
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commerce and commercial relations are by no means unknown.°? 
Custom was still powerful: “‘it is not done in Israel’’ (II Sam. 
13.12) expresses the standpoint from which right and wrong were 
judged. Custom was specially effective in preserving family 
discipline and family honour. One is struck with the predomi- 
nantly legal view taken of all offences against chastity. All forms 
of property, movable and immovable, were guarded by special 
regulations. The law resembles that of many ancient peoples in 
that the only sections that deal with civil law refer to the con- 
stitution of the family and the protection of property. 

This law collection makes reference to individual ownership 
of fields°® and besides land, oxen and asses — slaves, silver, 
money and clothes are referred to. The Israelites, when they 
conquered Palestine, did not create a new economy but adjusted 
themselves to the conditions created by the Canaanites whose 
material civilisation was comparatively high. Contracts for sale, 
deposits — including the deposits of money — loan and hire 
are provided for in the Book of the Covenant. These laws are 
familiar with internal slavery which, as rightly put by Hoebel,™ 
“occurs only in the more advanced primitive societies with quasi- 
capitalistic practices of borrowing and lending.” All this pre- 
supposes business traditions and shows an adaptation of a settled 
city population. These features of economic life are manifested 
on a small plane and on a small scale but sufficiently to confirm 
that the Book of the Covenant reflects a society of an advanced 
agricultural economy which is well acquainted with compara- 
tively involved commercial transactions and relations. In a 
society of such an economic structure loans need not necessarily 
have been confined only to the relief of destitution. Much less 
of course would this apply to the conditions illustrated in the 
laws of Deuteronomy and Leviticus which reflect a society which 
was to some extent in the process of considerable development,” 


59 For references to this matter from an archaeological point of view, see 
Burrows, op. cit. 

60 Cf. Ex. 22.4; see also vv. 5.20 and 20.17. 

6« Cf. Hoebel, Man in the Primitive World (1949), 326. 

62 Tt is difficult to date these laws. Prof. Van Selms (cf. Van Selms, ‘‘The 
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although even in Deuteronomy and Leviticus the scantiness of 
evidence upon the Hebrew side still continues to be remarkable, 
and it is an extremely significant fact that the Hebrew terminol- 
ogy of trade contains comparatively few words. An additional 
interesting fact is that the business transactions in Israel were 
performed in the simplest possible way.®} The greater the preci- 
sion with which law or custom handles the protection of property, 
the more advanced must be the conditions of life in general and 
trade and commerce in particular. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTEREST AND COMMERCE 


It is to be borne in mind, however, that the practice of loans at 
interest is not necessarily linked up with a commercial character 
of a society. Leemans’™ explanation that the early Hebrews 
presumably lived by cattle-breeding and that cattle-breeding, 
according to Leemans, can hardly give rise to credit transac- 
tions, is historically incorrect. First it must be pointed out that 
it is not quite clear whether Leemans refers to pure pastoralists 
or includes societies practising a mixed economy of agriculture 
and cattle-breeding. Our information on the economics of these 
peoples in general is very meagre and so far hardly any reliable 
study has been made of the economics of a purely pastoral 


Goring Ox in Babylonian and Biblical Law”’ [Symbolae Hrozny, AOr. XVIII, 
4 (1950, 325, n. 18]) rightly points out that “‘if some of the laws in the Book of 
the Covenant have a pre-history in Canaanite oral law, it may be possible that 
they are indeed older than those of Hammu-rabi’s time.’’ There is, however, 
no doubt that the laws of the Book of the Covenant have sprung from old 
West Asiatic traditions, and the main bulk of them have been formulated, as 
we have received them, in the older period of the Kings. The type of economic 
standards they illustrate fits well into that period. 

6 As to the early methods of concluding agreements in Israel, see Neufeld, 
Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws (1944), 155. From Jer. 32.6 sq. it appears that 
towards the close of the seventh century a more businesslike practice was in 
use, at all events in the larger towns. The transaction was put in writing, 
witnesses were called (in this case the witnesses were court officials) and the 
money was weighed out in their presence, and they signed their names; the 
purchase-deed was sealed and preserved in a receptacle and, according to the 
text, a duplicate was drawn up which was called the ‘‘open.”’ 

64 Cf. Leemans, op. cit. 
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people.®> Yet anthropological evidence shows that even hoe- 
culture can give rise to lending transactions based on interest.” 
Thus, for instance, the primitive Ifugaos of Northern Luzon have 
a most elaborate lending system and law of usury based on hoe- 
culture.°?7 The same is true of the primitive agricultural tribes 
of Indonesia.*® 

There is evidence that cattle-breeding can also give rise to 
credit transactions. So, for instance, although the Melanesian 
peoples are not really considered pastoralists, reports on many 
of the tribes in this area indicate elaborate ‘‘credit’”’ transactions 
in the production of pigs, and ter Haar? describes profit-sharing, 
semi-credit arrangements entering about cattle and smaller 
farms livestock. The absence of interest in the economic organi- 
sation of the Tikopia in Polynesia’® is in strong contrast with 
the practice which prevails elsewhere in Rossell Island, in Poly- 
nesia for instance, of making a return higher than the original 
amount of goods borrowed.” Even people whose sustenance is 
entirely that of hunters and fishers, as in the case of the North- 
west Coast Indians of British Columbia,”? have a most elaborate 


6s The study of primitive economics is in its infancy and often what 
observers loosely equate to modern economic concepts are found on closer 
study to be very different. 

66 Here it should be mentioned that it was assumed that hunters and 
collectors were more primitive than pastoralists and that hoe-culture and 
agriculture denoted an advance on pastoralism. In fact, however, there are 
societies practising hoe-culture that are more primitive in many ways than 
certain hunters and collectors and certainly less advanced than many pastoral 
tribes we know. 

67 Cf. R. F. Barton, Ifugao Law and Ifugao Economics (University of 
California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, XV [1922]); 
see also Radin, Social Anthropology (1932), 117-118; Goldman, ‘“‘The Ifagu 
of the Philippine Islands” (Mead, Co-operation and Competition Among 
Primitive Peoples {1937]), 159-160 and Bunzel, “The Economic Organization 
of Primitive Peoples’”’ (Franz Boas, General Anthropology [1938]), 336. 

68 Cf. B. ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia (Institute of Pacific Relations 
[1948], Chapter 4, Obligations Involving Land and Chapter 5, Obligations). 

69 Op. cit., 135-136. 

70 Cf, Firth, Primitive Polynesian Economy (1939). 

m™ Cf. Armstrong, ‘‘Rossell Island Money” (Economic Journal [1924)), 
423-9 and by the same author, Rossell Island (1928), 59-84. 

72 The Kwakuitl, Tsmishian, Tlinkit, Haida, etc. 
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and highly complicated system of credit and usury based on 
loans of blankets (originally sealskins) and other items of worth; 
their elaborate system of credit involves the handing out of 
“gifts” returnable within a year at a 100% rate of interest. The 
Sumerian term for interest, as mentioned before,7* is MAS 
which originally means ‘‘cattle” or ‘‘( young) goats’’; only second- 
arily MAS conveys the meaning of “interest.” The economy of 
the early Sumerian society was of a mixed nature: it was based on 
agriculture and cattle-breeding and on the basis of the original 
meaning of the MAS Eilers?» rightly assumes that among the 
Sumerians beasts and not grain or money were the earliest objects 
of loan transactions at interest. All this shows that a system of 
credit and usury need not necessarily presuppose a society with 
trade and business.’ 


ma Cf. ante p. 356, n. 5. 

mb Cf. Eilers, Gessellschaftsformen im altbabylonischen Recht (Leipziger 
rechtswissenschaftliche Studien, LXV [1931]), 12-13. 

73 Here it may be added that in most primitive societies the use of an 
individually possessed article may be permitted to someone else by its owner 
and in general the consideration that accrues to the owner is an approximate 
equivalent of the article or the benefits that would have accrued to the 
owner if he had retained the article for his own use for the amount of time. 
This means that interest as such is not usually conceived of or expected. 
(See examples quoted by Hejcl, Das Alttestamentliche Zinsverbot, 7-9). How- 
ever, there is, as mentioned, a noticeable number of primitive societies in which 
the taking of interest in certain economic relations is quite definitely estab- 
lished. This is true particularly for the tribes of the northwest coast of North 
America and for the primitive peoples of Indonesian cultural tradition. In 
this latter group the Ifugaos of northern Luzon, as described by R. F. Barton, 
customarily collect interest rates from non-kinsmen that we would consider 
to be exorbitantly high. High returns are customary, but from the litigation 
that Barton describes and analyses it appears that the debtor frequently, if 
not invariably, resists the interest claimed by the creditor as being usurious. 
It is not known how widespread this phenomenon is among the primitives, 
but at least there is sporadic evidence that resistance to “exorbitant” interest 
rates is manifest among various primitive peoples. The generalized conclusion 
would be that in most primitive societies goods are freely loaned among 
kinsmen without expectation of any increment to the lender when the relative 
is in a situation of distress. The taking of interest certainly seems to begin 
with loans to non-relatives, and the interest rates are very high. There is a 
natural tendency for a good many debtors to attempt to scale down the 
amount of obligations by arguing that in their particular instances the claims 
are higher than they should be. 
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THE NoSE 


Hejcl” excludes the possibility that ancient Israel, as illustrated 
in the Book of the Covenant, could already have advanced to 
such an extent as to have a “professional moneylender.’’ He 
therefore suggests that the noun no0¥é is etymologically connected 
with the Assyrian rasu and that unter nosé ein berufsmdssiger 
Gléubiger, ein Gelddarleiher ex professo zu verstehen ist; the noxé 
was a professional Canaanite moneylender and Ex. 22.242 is 
simultaneously a manifestation of the strong aversion to the 
Canaanite laws and customs. Hejcl says that die im Bundesbuch 
vorausgesetzten israelitischen Verhdltnisse nicht wohl die Annahme 
eines tsraelitischen professionellen Geldverlethers gestatten. In other 
words, the usurer was a product of the more developed Canaanite 
society against which the less developed people reacted. Hejel,75 
accordingly, suggests the following translation of the text of 
Ex. 22.24b, Du sollst deinen Schuldner nicht so riicksichtslos 
behandeln, wie es gewohnlich der nose tut. 

This theory seems, however, to be untenable for the following 
reasons: The term nosé has so far not appeared in Ugaritic and 
it seems most doubtful whether there could be any connection 
between the Hebrew noSé and the Accadian rasi#, nor even with 
Accadian nasa which corresponds with Hebrew nds’a@ and not 
with nasa. In fact the etymology of the word nosé is not as 
complicated as Hejcl regarded it. The nosé means literally ‘‘one 
who lends money upon pledge.’’”° The term is partially synonym- 
ous with malweh=borrower. The references show conclusively 
that the institution of the zoSé existed in Israel from very early 
pre-Exilic times into post-Exilic times; and that the nosim were 
not at all Canaanites or foreigners, but were native Israelites. 
The utterances of the prophets, and particularly of Amos, offer 
further and unchallengeable evidence of this fact. The legislation 
in Ex. 22.24 and its parallel in Deut. 24.10-11 manifestly endeav- 
our to deal with this problem and to solve it by way of positive 
legislation. To what extent it succeeded is questionable. 


74 Cf. Hejcl, op. cit. 67 sqq. 
15 Op. cit., 70. 
7 Cf. Deut. 15.2; 24.10-11; I] Kings 4.1; Neh. 5.7; Ps. 109.11. 
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It must be repeated that the conditions of the Israelite tribes 
must not be considered as having been too primitive; they had 
already lived for a long time in the vicinity and under the in- 
fluence of Syrian-Palestine culture. But I must concede that 
one can hardly think about money loans by the Israelite tribes 
before they settled down. Even then the question arises whether 
the text of Ex. 22.24a does not indicate that the Israelites were 
rooted in the Canaanite culture, which furnished them with the 
possibility of settling their money matters among themselves in 
the manner of the Canaanites, as there were also rich Israelites. 
I would, however, prefer not to use the word “‘professional’’ 
moneylender in regard to the Canaanites. The profession of 
moneylender hardly existed there. We are dealing here with rich 
people who were in a position to lend money and who did so in 
a commercial way. 

On the other hand, however, a similar possibility also existed 
in Israel. Ex. 22.24 shows that the person designated as “‘thou,”’ 
which in Israel referred to the solitary Israelite, could originally 
lend money and treat his debtor as a noSé but that he was sub- 
sequently forbidden by the law to do so. In all probability the 
nosé was known in the Syrian-Palestinian world, although there 
is no clear indication of this. It seems that the prohibition of 
Ex. 22.24a was simultaneously directed against the ways of the 
Canaanites, although that is not very strongly emphasized.77 


COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND TEMPLE LOANS IN ISRAEL 


It is true that ancient Israel, though for a short period only, 
attained a high standard of commercial development. The 
geographical position of Palestine made it the natural passage- 
way for the great trade-caravans, and the country was inter- 
sected by the chief caravan routes which linked up Babylon 
and Egypt. One main route from Egypt ran along the coast to 
Carmel and there divided into two, one section following the 
coast as far as Phoenicia, the other crossing the plain of Jezreel 


77 It may be added that Hejcl’s theory has, of course, certain consequences 
as far as the question of the origin of the Book of the Covenant is concerned 
or at least certain parts of the Book of the Covenant. 
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to the Jordan valley. The second great main route, starting from 
Elath on the Red Sea, ended at Damascus, traversing the entire 
land east of the Jordan.7§ From the Red Sea there was also an 
independent branch leading to Hebron in Southern Judea, 
where it met the route coming from the Nile delta. These con- 
ditions were bound to promote a vigorous transport trade and 
commercial spirit. Palestine, however, possessed no raw materials 
nor was its soil fertile enough to produce great quantities of 
agricultural products for export in exchange for other goods. 
As a result of this only small industrial centres are known to 
us, at any rate until the days of Solomon. Thus the potter’s 
art was widespread; the culture of the vine and of the fruit 
trees was begun early and presses for oil and wine were common; 
Bet Seme& seems to have been the centre of the olive oil industry. 
The cultivation and the use of small and simple millstones has 
been confirmed by archaeological findings. Textile manufacture’? 
and the art of dyeing cloth had become an important industry 
by the Middle Iron Age and centres were found at Kiryat 
Sefer and at Lachish. Hebrew smiths had risen to great im- 
portance even in the days before the monarchy; the Philistines, 
when they had Israel at their feet, considered it wise to deport 
these smiths from the country altogether. *° 

All this was developed on a small scale and almost entirely 
for domestic purposes. It was a very long time before a strong 
feeling for commerce captured the imagination of the Israelites. 
The rise of the native Hebrew trader dates from the establish- 
ment of the monarchy and in particular from the days of 
Solomon when international trade, commercial enterprise, a 
big mining industry® and extensive building activities developed. 


78 Cf. Num. 20.17; 21.22 (the so-called 75m 4797, i. e. a military road). 

79 Cf. Burrows, What Mean These Stones? (1941), 173, 196; Mendelsohn, 
“Guilds in Ancient Palestine’ (BASOR LX XX [1940]), 17-21. 

80 Cf. I Sam. 13.19; II Kings 24.14. No doubt this industry flourished all 
the more after the Philistines had been subdued, because David’s victories in 
the north brought abundance of ore into the country (II Sam. 8.8). 

8 Extensive iron and copper mining and smelting were developed in the 
Wadi Arabah, south of the Dead Sea and an industrial centre with highly 
complex smelting plant has been excavated at Ezion-Geber, Solomon’s sea- 
port. Cf. Glueck, ‘‘The Third Season of Excavation at Tell el-Kheleifeh” 
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It was one of Solomon’s merits that he was discerning enough 
to exploit the unique geographical position of Palestine and to 
lay tribute on trade for the benefit of the infant state. Before 
his time, pure commerce was left largely in the hands of the 
Canaanites. 

Because of the political troubles which arose after Solomon’s 
death, the further development of trade and commerce was 
halted. During and after the Babylonian exile the Jews did, 
at least in some cases,*} enter successfully into trade, but the 
economic character of the Jewish community did not greatly 
change; an advanced stage of commercial development was not 
attained even in the post-Biblical period.*4 Concessions granted 
in post-Biblical times to the money-changer, to enable him on 
occasion to lend on credit, were in the main limited to money- 
changing proper.*5 


(BASOR, LXXIX [1940]), 2 sqq.; The Other Side of the Jordan (1940), 51-87, 
89-113, and by the same author, The River Jordan (1946), 146. 

82 The word “Canaanite” and the word “‘trader’’ were for a long time 
synonymous names; cf. Isa. 23.8; Zeph. 1.2; Zech. 14.21; Prov. 31.24; Job 41.6. 

83 The business records of a prominent Babylonian Jewish company 
MurSasu and Sons in the time of Nehemiah, have been published by Hil- 
precht and Clay. Cf. Hilprecht and Clay, Business Documents of Murashi 
Sons of Nippur, dated in the Reign of Artaxerxes I (The Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Series A, Cuneiform Texts IX [1898]) and 
Clay, Business Documents of Murashit Sons of Nippur, dated in the Reign of 
Darius II (op. cit., Vol. X [1904]), and translated by Kohler und Ungnad, 
Hundert ausgewdhlite Rechtsurkunden, aus der Spdatzeit des babylonischen Schrtft- 
tums von Xerxes bis Mithridates, Il, part I (1911). A new translation of one of 
tese texts (a tax receipt) is given by Meek in ANET, 221-222. See also 
Cardascia, Le contract de bail en Basse-Mésopotamie a l’époque perse (Archives 
d'Histoire du Droit Oriental — Revue Internationale des Droits de |’ Antiquité 
I [1952]) 13-18. 

84 Cf. Biichler, The Economic Conditions of Judea after the Destruction of 
the Second Temple (Jews’ College Publications, IV [1912]), 49; Krauss, Tal- 
mudische Archdologie, 11 (1910-1912), 363-365. See also Mendelsohn, ‘‘Guilds 
in Ancient Palestine’ (BASOR, LX XX [1940]), 17 sq. 

85 Cf. Mark 11.15; Matt. 21.12; John 2.14. See also Lambert, ‘‘Les chan- 
geurs et la monnaie en Palestine’’ (Revue des Etudes Juives, LI1 [1906}), 29; 
Gulak, mobna yt D> oandwr poy, (Tarbis, I, 1 [r931]), 154-171. (As to the 
term »nbw see Boaz Cohen, ‘“Peculium in Jewish and Roman Law” [Pro- 
ceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, XX (1951)], 160, n. 124). 
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There is no direct evidence in the Bible that the widely- 
spread practice of Temple loans at interest among the Sume- 
rians,*° Babylonians’? and Assyrians,*8 known also in the late 
Hellenistic and Roman*? world, had ever been practised in 
ancient Israel, although its possible existence cannot be denied. 
Note that Judg. 9.4 illustrates the usage of Temple loans among 
the Canaanites; Shechem was until the destruction by Abimelech 
a Canaanite city.8%* This fact is of particular significance. 
The reference to the manynn °1a in II Kings 14.14 (II Chron. 
25.24) does not offer evidence that the Temple kept hostages 
who were insolvent debtors and who became reduced to bond- 
age®92 and by their manual work discharged their debts. This 
reference is very interesting and therefore a few words may be 
said about it. If the expression were not so unmistakably definite 


86 Cf. Deimel, ‘‘Sumerische Tempelwirtschaft zur Zeit Urukaginas und 
seiner Vorginger’”’ (Analecta Orientalia 2 [1931]). Anna Schneider, Die Sume- 
rische Tempelstadt (Die Anfdnge der Kulturwirtschaft [1929]) and see bibliog- 
raphy quoted by Leemans, ‘‘The Rate of Interest in Old Babylonian Times” 
(Revue Internationale des Droits de l’ Antiquité, V [1950]), 7 sq. 

87 Cf. Schwenzner, Zum altbabylonischen Wirtschaftsleben (Mitteilungen 
der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft 19/3 [1915]); Leemans, op. cit.; Schorr, 
Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil und Prozessrechts (Vorderasiatische Biblio- 
thek, V [1913]), 52, 53, 56 (grain), 58; (on loans on security granted by the 
Temple, see Dougherty, ‘‘The Babylonian Principle of Suretyship as adminis- 
trated by Temple Law” [The American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literature, 46, 2 (1930)], 73 sqg.; and Petschow, “Ein neubabylonischer 
Biirgschaftsregress gegen einen Nachlass” [T1jdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis, 
19 (1951)], 52 sqq.), as to the Cassite period see Torcezyner, Altbabylonische 
Tempelrechnungen, (Denkschriften der Katserlichen Akademie der Waissen- 
schaften in Wien. Phil. Hist. Klasse 55/2 [1913]). 

88 Cf. Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts and Letters (1904), 
208. 

89 Cf. Mitteis and Wilcken, Grundztige und Chrestomathie der Papyrus- 
kunde, II (1912), No. 96 (215 A. D.); Otto Walter, Priester und Tempel im 
hell. Agypten, I (1905), 10, 51; II (1908), 116, 314; see also Taubenschlag, 
The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri, Il (1948), 70 sq. 

89x Cf. Sellin, Geschichte des israelitisch-jiidischen Volkes (1924), 111-113; 
the nna bya is the name or title of the Shechemite god (Judg. 8.33); see on 
this question Sellin, Wie wurde Sichem eine israelitische Stadt? (1922). 

892 On the difference between bondage and slavery, see Boaz Cohen, 
“Civil Bondage in Jewish and Roman Law,” (Louis Ginsberg Jubilee Volume 


[1945]), 114 sg. 
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“the hostages,” not ‘‘hostages,’* it would be possible to infer 
that captives from Judah were taken to serve as hostages. The 
definite form of the expression, however, would seem to imply 
a particular group of hostages. On the other hand the article 
is not very significant since it is preceded by a noun in the 
construct state; the article in Hebrew is often used in the 
generic sense and it would therefore not be safe to regard it as 
emphatic here. Contemporary sources show that hostages were 
usually members of the royal family or nobility*®» and hence it 
is probable that they would have been taken from the palace. 
The Targumim rightly interpret the passage of manynm 733 in 
II Kings 14.14 as ana °1a meaning “‘sons of great (mighty) 
men,” i.e. sons of princes, and the same passage in II Chron. 
25.24 as mA) pwond7 N33 733 meaning ‘‘sons of great (mighty) 
men that were (to be) taken off with him.’’*% In fact the passage 
in II Chron. associates these hostages with the palace rather 
than with the Temple and the reference in II Kings is quite 
consistent with this. Jewish commentaries by Rashi, Kimchi 
and Gersonides follow the interpretation of the Targumim, 
and all of them rightly maintain that the hostages were actually 
sons of princes who were placed as hostages in the palace as a 
safeguard against the possible revolt of their parents.°%¢ It is 
almost certain that the above texts refer to members of the 
royal family who were carried away as hostages; this was a 
warrant to the victorious king that the conquered enemy would 
not break the peace. The victor had no interest in carrying off 
poor debtors with him. The use of the article —if at all of 
of any importance here — would probably be due to the fact 
that a victor always took hostages.%° 


$9b Cf. Olmstead, History of Syria and Palestine (1931), 136, 143. 

89° The Septuagint has tovs viols TOv cvumitewy in both passages which 
seems to indicate that the translator has not understood the ama£ eyo- 
Mevoy maqynn. 

8od 43 oman yt xdbw arya qdon maa on yaw ower. 

%” Prof. Rowley kindly draws my attention to Mébielle’s commentary on 
Kings in Pirot and Clamer’s Sainte Bible, who says Enfin le vainqueur prit, 
avec tous les trésors du Temple et du palais, un grand nombre d’otages appartenant 
aux meilleures familles et destinés a garantir la vassalité de Juda. 
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The Talmud, however, offers strong evidence to the effect 
that Temple loans at interest were transacted in ancient Israel. 
According to a Berayta% the Tannaim held that the Temple 
transactions were not subject to the laws of usury, which 
obviously implies that it was customary for the Temple to 
provide money on loan at interest. In fact the Talmudic dis- 
cussion on this point is very significant as it shows that in a 
circuitous manner the Temple actually received interest on 
loans. The Amoraim were fully aware of the legal obstacles 
which prevented them from taking the above Berayta literally 
and they therefore argued as follows: if a Temple Treasurer 
lent money at interest, then he committed sacrilege but if the 
loan was granted with the knowledge that it was an illegal act, 
then the money remained sacred property and consequently 
no loan took place. The Talmud offers two explanations and 
the résumé is as follows: while the Tannaim state that the 
Temple is not subject to the laws of usury, the Amoraim 
restricted the application of this rule. The Palestinian Amora 
limited it to a contract of purchase for future delivery, while 
the Babylonian Amora admitted Temple loans on usury, but 
narrowed the application of the rule to a loan involving building 
materials possessed by the Temple, which have not as yet become 
sacred property. Whether the subtle reasoning of the Amoraim 
was consistent with the intentions of the Tannaim is doubtful, 
but the existence of Temple loans at interest is at least, from 
the above B‘rayta, obvious. 

In this connection it may be of some interest to mention that 
every large Temple in Israel had its treasury, which was re- 
moved when tribute had to be paid to an enemy.” The Sanctuary 
in Israel was — though to a much lesser degree than in Babylonia 
and Assyria — an important economic centre, having, in addi- 


» Cf. Berayta Baba Meési‘a 57b (see also in this connection Seqalim 4,3 
Royal Temple. 

9 Cf. Judg. 9.4; I Kings 14.26; 15.18; II Kings 12.19; 14.14; 16.8; 18.15 sqq. 
23.33; 24.13. Hezekiah even had to peel the gold off the doors and pillars and 
as for Nebuchadnezzar see II Kings 24.13; 25.13; cf. Jer. 27.18 sqq.; Ezek. 


1.7 Sqq. 
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tion to gold and silver, slaves and animals which were given as 
gifts to the Temple, valuables as the deity’s share in the booty” 
and possibly also war captives.» There is evidence which testifies 
that public records were stored in Temples” as well as property 
belonging to widows and orphans.*?7 Adding to all this the fact 
that priests had very considerable incomes,®* then the existence 
of Temple loans in Israel becomes a certainty and the above- 
quoted Berayta is an eye-opener to a hitherto overlooked 
institution. 

The general economic standards of ancient Israel gave ample 
scope for the commercial need of loans, as in a society practising 
agriculture, small-scale farming, house industry and internal 
trade, credit facilities were of paramount importance and not 
necessarily of a charitable or personal nature. The large number 
of references to loans at interest in various parts of the Biblical 
literature illustrates its widespread usage which continued in 
later days.9? The agricultural standard of the ancient Hebrew 


93 Cf. Num. 31.25-47; Josh. 9.21-27. See now a highly interesting article 
by Eissfeldt, Eine Einschmelzstelle am Tempel zu Jerusalem (Forschungen und 
Fortschritte, [May 1937]) which throws new light not only on the economic 
importance of the Temple in Jerusalem, but also on the Temples of Ras 
Shamra. 

94 Cf. II Sam. 8.11 (I Chron. 18.11). 

95 Cf. Mendelsohn, Slavery in the Ancient Near East (1949), 102. 

96 Cf. I Mac. 14.49. 

97 Cf. Il Mac. 3.10; for general references to the Treasury see II Mac. 
3.6, 28, 40; 4.42; 5.18. 

98 Besides all that was banned which was to fall to the priests (Num. 
18.14; Ezek. 44.29) and besides thirteen cities which were given to them in 
the tract around Jerusalem (Josh. 21.1; I Chron. 6.39 sgq.) and a share in the 
sacrifices, they received the first fruits of all growing things and first-born 
animals, to which was also added a compensation for the first-born of human 
beings and unclean animals, and a large number of the tithes. On the income 
of the priests, see Deut. 18.3 sqg.; Ezek. 44.28-31; Lev. 5.13; 6.9 sqq.; 7-6 sqq.; 
10.12—20; Num. 6.19 sqq.; 18.8 sqg. and add to this Lev. 27.30—-33. 

99 According to the Talmud, there are two types of usury: (a) na 
my1xp (stipulated usury) and (b) na" pax. The former has reference to loans 
in which an addition to the principal is expressly stipulated for, while the latter 
comprises transactions — such as a loan on a mortgage with delivery of 
possession of the mortgaged property to the creditor without deduction from 
the principal for the profits derived from the property by the creditor — the 
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community was closely familiar with a sharp class distinction 
into wealthier and poorer people. Thus Gideon says his family 
was the “‘poorest in Menasseh”’ (Judg. 6.15). Nabal was a great 
man with three thousand sheep and a thousand goats (I Sam. 
25.2). The economic distinction was well known in David’s time, 
or Nathan’s parable of the poor man would have had no point 
(II Sam. 12.1 sg.). When David fled from Saul he was able to 
gather four hundred men about him who were ‘‘in distress, in 
debt, or discounted”’ (I Sam. 22.2).1° 


PERSONAL LAW 


The strict application of the prohibition against lending at 
interest only to a fellow Hebrew, whether in its narrower sense 
when limited only to the poor Hebrew (Book of the Covenant), 
or in its later, wider sense when totally prohibited in application 
to any Hebrew “‘brother,’’ can be easily explained by the principle 
of the personal law which dominated the Hebrew legislation. 
The ancient Hebrew laws were valid for Hebrews only: for 
members of the same Covenant and of the same genetic group, 
or later, members of the same theocratic brotherhood and there- 
fore only the Hebrew debtor enjoyed the benefit — among 
others — of the law.** The ancient Hebrews had a very personal 


usurious character of which is concealed. To the latter also belong certain 
types of sales of produce for future delivery, wherein the price is paid in 
advance. 7x1¥p n> is also called in the Talmud xn-1879 n’a.9, Pentateuchal 
usury, and n’2"9 par is also called 32970 n’a°9 — Rabbinical usury; the former 
according to the Talmud, being prohibited by Pentateuchal law and the latter 
by Rabbinical law only. It is interesting to note that in the Dialogus de 
Scaccario a distinction is made between usura publica and usura privata, 
which corresponds to the distinction made by the Talmud between the two 
types of usury mentioned above. 

too As to wealth among the primitives, see Hoebel, Man in the Primitive 
World (1949), 269 sq. 

tot The personal law is more apparent in the Deuteronomic legislation 
than in the Priestly Code. The Deuteronomic legislation emphasizes con- 
stantly the specific national and religious character of the Hebrew community; 
it is the work of a Palestinian movement, and its hope for a restoration of the 
past with foreigners for all its exclusiveness is shut out. The Priestly laws, 
however, are the product of the Babylonian Jewish community which did 
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conception of their law; its forms, obligations, duties and privi- 
leges were exclusive to the Hebrews and were not for aliens." 
In ancient times group membership or citizenship was a most 
decisive element affecting the extent of a person’s private rights. 
In its older forms private law meant a law that applied exclu- 
sively to the citizens of a particular state or to members of a 
particular group; it was a civil law, in the literal sense of the 
word; the political unit is normally the widest effective social 
group. Any non-member was an enemy and was not protected 
by established customary law. This was not so in the case of a 
criminal deed; here the protection is, of course, mostly general, 
but not always, as e. g. in the case of an actus reus, without mens 
rea, the protection of the Cities of Refuge’®s applied only to the 
Hebrew offender; the text does not refer to it explicitly, but 
implicitly this follows clearly. 

The alien, the foreigner or the stranger was regarded as a 
being without rights; for he was outside the sphere within which 
alone the rights were recognized and sometimes enforced. He 
was an enemy and in the early stages treated as such.'% The 
Hebrew word 172) is likely to go back to Proto-Semitic or at 
least early West Semitic times; the nokr7 seems to be related 
to words from the root n-k-r ‘‘to be different,’’ ‘‘to be alien’’!%s 


allow for the reception of outsiders into the community (cf. Deut. 14.21 — 
Lev. 17.15). 

12 This in fact applies fully to the Talmudic legislation as well. Cf. 
Gulak ayn vpwnn mo», I (1922), 32-33; Safra, ayn wewoa HDA papm (wDwNA 
ayn, IT [1926}), 35, 55-56, 63-65. 

103 Cf. Ex. 21.12-14; Deut. 4.41-43; 19.1-13 (cf. Lohr, Das Asylwesen 
im Alten Testament [1930], and David, Die Bestimmungen tiber die Asylstddte 
in Joshua XX; Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des biblischen Asylrechts (Oud- 
testamentische Studién, 1X [1951], 30-48). 

tod Cf. Hamilton-Grierson, The Silent Trade; A Contribution to the Early 
History of Human Intercourse (1903), 33. See also Michaels, ‘“‘Materialien zu 
eine Soziologie des Fremden’’ (Jahrbuch fiir Soziologie 1 [1925]) 296-317; 
Brinkman, Wirtschafts-und Sozialgeschichte (1927), 72-73 and Mihlmann, 
“Hospitality,” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, VII (1932), 462 sqq. 

105 N-k-r is to be found in all Semitic languages and is derived from the 
Sumerian KUR; cf. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon II, 60, 14; Delitzsch, 
Sumerisches Glossar (1914), 127. See also Bergstrasser, Einfiihrung in die 
semitischen Sprachen (1928), 128. 
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and because an alien was regarded as a “‘suspect’’?® the Accadian 
verb nakdru came to mean ‘“‘to be hostile,” ‘to be an enemy.” 
The original meaning of the word nokri was undoubtedly ‘‘en- 
emy’’ and the terms “‘foreigner’”’ and ‘‘enemy”’ were often inter- 
changeable expressions,'°? as to be a stranger or a foreigner 
meant to be an enemy. Thus among the Arabs, according to an 
old custom, whoever meets an unknown wanderer in the desert 
acts in accordance with the Arabic proverb: ‘‘The stranger is 
for the wolf.’°® Among the ancient Greeks foreigners were 
regarded as barbarians and as slaves by nature; relations with 
them had to be based on the idea of eternal warfare.*°° In the 
Bible we find the term 71 which is a general expression denoting 
“stranger,” ‘foreigner’ and the term 733, both used to convey 
the idea of hostility and barbarism.™° It took a very long time 
before foreigners were tolerated and their own customary laws 
recognized, and the laws of the community in the midst of 
which they lived did not protect them nor were those laws 
applicable to them.'°* 

Mendelssohn,™ referring to Deut. 15.12-14, 18 and to Lev. 


106 Cf. Hamilton-Grierson, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, XI, 
884-886. 

007 Cf. Post, Grundriss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, | (1894), 450, 488. 
As to trade with enemies, among the primitives, see Hoebel, Man in the 
Primitive World (1949), 350. 

08 Cf. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, 1 (1926), 276, 580. 

109 Cf. Davis, Race Relationship in Ancient Egypt (1951), 2 sqq. See also 
Weiss, Griechisches Privatrecht, 1 (1923), 172. 

10 As for the 11 see Ex. 22.33; Lev. 22.13; Num. 1.51 (3.10, 38; 18.7); 
18.4; Deut. 25.5; 32.16; Ps. 54.5; 58.5; Job 5.19; 19.15; Prov. 5.10, 17; 11.15; 
TAMOwISael.7 129.21-)43.12; Ol-5) Jer. 2.25; 5.19; 30.0; Lam. 5.2) Bzek. 7.20: 
11.9; 28.7; Hos. 7.9; 8.12; Joel 4.17 and for the 731 see Gen. 31.15; 35.2; 
Ex. 21.8; Lev. 22.25; Deut. 31.16; 32.12; Josh. 24.23; II Sam. 22.46; II Chron. 
14.2; 33.15; Neh. 9.2; 13.26-27; Job 19.15; Ps. 18.45; 81.10; 69.9; 144.7, II; 
rover LO mows 204123127 Eccl. 0,27 lsa..2-0:/28,21, 60:10;/62.6) leam..5,.25 
Obad. 11. Cf. also Humbert, Les Adjectifs ‘‘zaér”’ et ‘‘nokri” et la ‘Femme 
Etrangére” des Proverbes bibliques (Mélanges Syriens offerts a René Dussaud, 
I [1939]), 259-266. 

rma For a recent discussion on this problem, see Numelin, The Beginnings 
of Diplomacy; A Sociological Study of Intertribal and International Relations 
(1950), Chapter III. 

m Cf. Mendelsohn, Slavery in the Ancient Near East (1949), 88-90. 
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25.39-42, 47-54, says that ‘‘a new element, hitherto disregarded 
in the ancient Near East, is now introduced in this law; the 
nationality of the slave and that of his master.’’ This is, however, 
not a new element at all. The principle of personal law was 
undoubtedly known to Babylonians and Assyrians, although it 
does not appear in their laws."* San Nicold™ offers some evidence 
in this direction, based mainly on New and Late Babylonian 
material. The old Assyrian material from Cappadocia shows 
that Assyrians were coming to the new country with their own 
legal customs, but from time to time we hear of a case where the 
legal practice of the native population was respected by the 
Assyrians, e. g., when an agreement was drawn up between an 
Assyrian and a native. This is now being confirmed by some 
of the tablets from the Assyrian merchant colony at Kani§, 
modern Kiiltepe, which have been recently discussed by Bilgig.™™4 
Section 52 of the Eshnunna Laws indicates to some degree the 
conflict of the personal and the territorial principle.*5 In spite 
of lack of direct evidence it is almost certain that the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians had a very personal conception of their laws, 
which was also the exclusive privilege of members of their own 
national groups, and not for foreigners. It is of great importance 
to note that at Kani the rate of interest on loans to foreigners 
was exorbitant. Similarly, in later times, the personal law 


12 We know practically nothing at present of their law of procedure; 
it cannot therefore be said whether or not an alien could sue. It seems, how- 
ever, unlikely except in a market. 

13 Cf. San Nicolo, Beitrdge zur Rechtsgeschichte wm Bereiche der Keil- 
schriftlichen Rechtsquellen (1931), 107 sqq. 

14 Cf. Bilgi¢, Die originellen Seiten im Eherecht der vorhethitischen Bevil- 
kerung Anatoliens (Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi 
Dergisi, 1X, 3 [1952]), 245 sqq. 

ts As to the general meaning of this section, see Miles and Gurney, ‘‘The 
Laws of Eshnunna” (AOr. XVII, 2 [Symbolae Hrozn¥, 1949]), 187; see also 
Klima, “New Discoveries of Legal Documents from Pre-Hammurapian 
Times” (AOr. XIX, 1-2 [1951]), 50, n. 119. For bibliography on the words 
kannum, maskanum and abbuttum (not translated by Goetze in his first trans- 
lation in Sumer, IV, 2 |Sept. 1948] nor in his second translation in A NET, 163), 
see Neufeld, The Hittite Laws (1951), 139, n. 61a. From this section we see 
that the property of a foreigner was respected, but it is made an object of the 
legal proceedings valid in the town in question. 

6 Cf. Stephens, “Studies of the Cuneiform Tablets from Cappadocia’’ 
(The Culver-Stockton Quarterly, 11, 2 [1926]), 21. 
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prevailed in Greece.%!7 In Rome the old jus civile, set forth in 
detail in the Twelve Tables, applied exclusively to the citizens 
of the Roman city-state who had full capacity in public and in 
private law. In the early days the bulk of the aliens had no 
legal capacity under the jus civile, consequently every alien was 
absolutely debarred from the use of any of the formal juristic 
acts of the Roman civil law and the commercial transactions 
of the foreign merchants remained outside the pale of the law. 
“It was open to any Roman to seize him (the foreigner) and 
his property as things without an owner, and, on the other 
hand, there was no court in which he could be sued.’’"® In 
other words, the non-citizen was, under the jus civile, without 
rights and without duties."° The personal law assumed different 
forms among various peoples.*?° 


17 Cf. Wlassak, Uberblick tiber die geschichtliche Entwicklung des inter- 
nationalen Privatrechts (Walker, Internationales Privatrecht) 28 sqq.; Phillipson, 
The international Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome I (1911), 227 sq. 
In Athens an alien could sue only if he had an Athenian citizen to act as his 
patron. As to Greco-Roman Egypt, see Taubenschlag, ‘‘The Roman Author- 
ities and the Local Law in Egypt before and after the C. A.”’ (The Journal of 
Juristic Papyrology V {1951]), 121 sqq. and by the same author, ‘Introduction 
to the Law of the Papyri’ (Archives d’Histoire du Droit Oriental — Revue 
Internationale des Droits de lV Antiquité, 1 [1952], 292 sqq., 361-366; Schon- 
bauer, “‘Deditizier, Doppel-Biirgerschaft und Personalitats-Prinzip’’ (The 
Journal of Juristic Papyrology, VI [1952]), 17 sqq. See also Préaux, ‘‘Sur la 
réception des droits dans l’Egypte greco-romain’”’ (Revue Internationale des 
Droits de l Antiquité, IV [1950]), 349-359, and Volterra, “Storia del Diritto 
Romano e Storia dei Diritti Orientali” (Rivista Italiana per le Scienze Giuridiche 
1-4 [1951]), 181, n. 64. 

18 Cf. Jolowicz, Historical Introduction to Roman Law (1932), 100. See 
also Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, 111 (1887), 590 sq.; Mitteis, Roémisches 
Privatrecht, I (1908), 115; Weiss, Institutionen des romischen Privatrechts 
(1938), 71 sq.; Brassloff, Der romische Staat und seine internationalen Beziehun- 
gen, 3 sq.; Wlassak, op. cit., Huvelin, Etudes d'histoire du droit commercial 
romain (1929), 19 sqq. 

19 On the other hand, in later times, the Roman government certainly 
had no scruples about extending their law to the provinces if they thought it 
desirable, cf. the lex Appuleia, mentioned by Gaius III, 122. In passing it 
may be mentioned that the Greek law is nearer Semitic law (for instance on 
marriage, succession and the law of Heiresses contrasted with the Levirate) 
than Roman law, which is an unsafe guide, as so little is known of early Roman 
law. 

20 Cf. Schénbauer, “Studien zum _ Personalitatsprinzip im  antilken 
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THE Noxri 


The explicit permission to grant loans at interest to a nokrit 
becomes clear when we realise that he was not subject to the 
Hebrew customary laws and the application of personal law is 
in this instance obvious. As explained above, the original meaning 
of the word °753 is ‘‘enemy.’’ The word 71 can in many instances 
hardly be distinguished in sense from »753 and it is often used 
of persons who might also be called 0°923..% The 11 and the 793 
were often referred to jointly as plunderers and hated ones’ 
and were named as symbols of disgrace.’ The expression 7wKx 
71 or 77D] AWK acquired a contemptuous meaning denoting an 
adulterous Hebrew woman,™4 which suggests that perhaps harlots 
were originally chiefly foreigners. For a member of the Hebrew 
community to be treated in the manner that a 731 was treated 
was regarded as a deep humiliation;5 on the other hand for 
a nokri to receive kindness from a Hebrew person was regarded 
as an unusual and unexpected grace.’° The law protected a free- 
born Hebrew bondwoman from being sold to ‘‘nokri people.’’!7 
There was a fear of being in their midst??? and the remotest 
possibility that the o73) might acquire power over Israel was 
decreed to be the greatest calamity.” 


Recht” (Sav. Z. XLIX[1929]), 345-403, and by the saine author, Die Doppel- 
biirgerschaft 1m rémaschen Reiche und ihre Wirkung auf die Rechtsentwicklung 
(Sonderabdruck aus d. Anzeiger d. phil. hist. Klasse d. 6st. Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Jahrgang [1949], No. 17). (Here it may be added that § 5 of the 
Hittite Laws [cf. Neufeld, The Hittite Laws (1951), 134] in which a distinction 
is drawn between the killing of a Hittite merchant if it occurs in Hatti, or in 
Luiya or in Pala, has no connection with personal law; the case refers to 
territorial protection). 

xan \(Ct vlsan Te. 

122 Cf. Isa. 61.5; Obad. 11; Lam. 5.2; Prov. 5.20. 

23 Cf. Ps. 69.9. 

™4 Cf. Gemser, Spriiche Solomos (Handbuch z. Alten Testament {1937]), 5. 

2s Cf. Gen. 31.15; Job 19.15. 

maor(Cfe Ruth) 2 TO: 

27 Cf. Ex. 21.8, but see Morgenstern, ‘‘The Book of the Covenant”’ 
(HUCA, VIII [1930]), 49. 

228 (C fam O:2n 

79 Cf, Isa. 60.10. 
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According to Bertholet,8° S. R. Driver’! and Guttmann,?% 
the nokrt was a foreigner who merely visited the country with- 
out giving up his original home. In the light of Rabbinical 
interpretation™s the zokri simply means a non-Jew in the religious 
sense. It seems, however, to the present writer, that the available 
material points to the fact that nokri in the biblical period was 
a legal term to denote an alien or a foreigner in contrast to the 
31 which was a general expression to denote a stranger in the 
widest sense. As such the nokr7 might be a person passing through 
the country, he might be a temporary visitor coming from a far 
land*4 or he might even be living permanently in Israel as an 
alien. In some circumstances he might even be a foreigner who 
had lost the legal protection of his original country and who, in 
addition to being a nokri, was at the same time a refugee." 
The nokri stood in no relation to the tribe and could claim no 
legal rights ;%3° he was not included in the human laws in Deuter- 
onomy’3? for the protection of the poor and needy; he had neither 
home nor right in Israel.13* 


30 Cf. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden 
(1896). 

ur Cf. S. R. Driver, Deuteronomy (The International Critical Commentary 
[1896]), 175. 

132 Cf. Guttmann, ‘“‘The Term “‘Foreigner”’ (133) Historically Considered” 
(HUCA, III [1926}), 1-3. 

133 On the rabbinical interpretation of the prohibition, especially with 
reference to the 132, see Rosenthal, ‘1239 yo man (nvabn, V, 3-4 [1952]), 
475-492. 

134 Cf. Deut. 29.21; I Kings 8.41. 

135 The scene in which we first meet Ittai (II Sam. 15.19—22) which almost 
surpasses the parting of Naomi and her daughter-in-law is rather uncommon. 
Ittai was banished (II Sam. 15.19) from his native land with his 600 followers 
who with their families (II Sam. 15.22) joined David not long (II Sam. 19.20) 
before the revolt of Absalom; Ittai’s reply to David, swearing by the God of 
Israel, affirming his undying loyalty to David, was motivated by the fact 
that he was banished from his native land and thus became a refugee in 
Israel. Cf. also Peisker, Die Beziehung der Nichtisraeliten zu Jahve nach der 
Anschauung der altisraelitischen Quellenschriften (1909). 

36 Cf. Gen. 31.15; Job 19.15. 

37 Cf. Deut. 15.3; 23.20. 

138 The prohibition of Deut. 17.15 is regarded by Bertholet (Die Stellung 
der Isvaeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden [1896], 40) as evidence that 
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The nokri was ‘‘not thy brother’’;° he represented “foreign 
gods’’ which had to be removed"? and was just the reverse of 
the ‘holy people.’ He was excluded from the theocratic 
brotherhood and his civilization was utterly incompatible with 
what was sacred to the Hebrew community. He was distinctly 
excluded from religious ceremonies ;? he was outside the Hebrew 


foreigners occasionally attained high diplomatic offices at court. Guttmann 
(‘The Term “Foreigner” (933) Historically Considered” [HUCA, III (1926)], 
6-7) maintains that this law shows ‘“‘that the relation between the foreigner 
and the people were very intimate, otherwise a prohibition to elect him king 
would have had no necessity.’’ Galling (‘‘Das Kénigsgesetz im Deutoronium”’ 
[Theologische Literaturzeitung, III (1951)], 137) says: Vergegenwdrtig man sich, 
dass als Thronkandidaten hohe Muilitdrs eine besondere Chance hatten und im 
Heere des Nordreiches das kanaandische Element eine bedeutende Rolle spielte, 
so kann man jedenfalls verstehen, dass ein vorexilisches ‘‘Kénigsgesetz’’ die 
Kur eines Auslainders erortert und alweist. There is no doubt that Deut. 17.15 
recognizes the possibility that people might contemplate the setting up of a 
foreigner as king in Israel. The law does not forbid what is not contemplated 
as possible. If Deuteronomy was composed early in the reign of ManaSe 
and then lost until the time of Josiah, this law is not without reason. In the 
Syro-Efraimitish war it was proposed by the northern allies, Israel and Aram, 
to set one Tabeal’s son on the Jerusalem throne (Isa. 7.6). Since the name 
Tabela appears to be Aramaic, many commentators have thought that the 
proposed king was a nominee from the Damascus kingdom. If such a proposal 
had had Israelite support less than half a century before the composition of 
Deuteronomy, we could well understand how its authors should insert this 
provision. From the fact that Jehoiakim, second son of Josiah, succeeded to 
the throne of Judah because Necho deposed the popular Jehoahaz in favor 
of his elder brother, and at the same time imposed on the latter a new name 
Jehoiakim in place of Eliakim (this change of name was, among others, a token 
of vassalage [cf. II Kings 24.17]) and from the fact that Nebuchadnezzar 
enthroned Mattaniah in place of his nephew the rebellious and captive 
Jehoiakim — can be easily seen that the raising of a nokri to the throne was 
within the limits of possibility. 

39° Cf, Deutersi3) 17.15 23.20. 

m0 Cf. Gen. 35.2; Deut. 31.16; Josh. 24.23; Judg. 10.16; I Kings 11.8; 
Mal. 2.11; Ps. 81.10; II Chron. 14.2; 33.15. 

ux Cf. Deut. 14.21; see also Neh. 13.30. 

m2 Cf. Ex. 12.43; Lev. 22.25. The attitude of the Israelitish monarchs was 
of a different nature. As among most oriental nations, the kings encouraged the 
presence of foreigners at their courts and often depended upon their fidelity 
more than on that of their own subjects (I Sam. 21.8; 22.9; II Sam. 15.18; 
20.7; I Kings 1.38, 44; I] Sam. 15.19; Il Kings 11.4, 19). By foreign marriages 
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physical and psychical totality and consequently he did not fall 
within the scope of the Hebrew law and could not be safeguarded 
by it. Therefore the repayment of loans, which was not to 
be exacted by the creditor from his ‘neighbour’ or from his 
‘brother’ during the Year of Release, was not applicable to 
a nokri, because he was not a “‘brother’”’ (Deut. 15.1-3); a nokri 
must not be elected as king because ‘‘one from among thy 
brethren shalt thou set king over thee; thou mayest not set a 
nokri over thee, which is not thy brother’ (Deut. 17.15). The 
prophet, in contrast to that of the diviners, must come ‘from 
the midst of thee, from thy brethren’’ (Deut. 18.15,18). The 
Deuteronomic prohibition against usury applied only to “thy 
brother” and therefore ‘“‘unto a nokri thou mayest lend upon 
interest, but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon interest’’ 
(Deut. 23.21). 


THE Gér AND THE CANAANITE 


The constant injunction that ‘‘one Torah and one law shall be 
for you and for the gér that sojourneth with you’’'% does not 
affect the principle of personal law. The express references to 
persons called gérim indicate that they were dependent members 
of a family or of a tribe to which they did not belong. Originally 
they were very probably of foreign extraction and unfree men, 
who in the course of time had risen to the position of dependents 
and in some instances the term began to be used of Israelites 
as well.'44 The safety of a gér lay in his putting himself under the 
protection of a free Hebrew; he was then included in the blood 
bond, and his patron defended or avenged him as if he were of 
his own kin." In fact a whole clan or tribe might enter the 


the monarchs also sought to strengthen their position (I Sam. 25.43; II Sam. 
3.3; I Chron. 2.17 [II Sam. 17.25]; I Kings 11.1; I Kings 16.31). 

143 Cf. Ex. 12.49; Num. 9.14; 15.15; 16.29; Deut. 1.16; Lev. 19.34; 24.16, 
22; Ezek. 47.23. 

144 Cf. Deut. 18:6; Judg. 17-7—93:19.4- 

us Thus in Judg. 19 (cf. Wallis, “Eine Parallele zu Richter 19, 29 ff. und 
I Sam. 11, 5 ff. aus dem Briefarchiv von Mari,” ZATW, LXIV, 1 [1952], 
57-61), the depravity of the men of Gibeah is shown by their inhospitable 
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status of gérim.“° The gér lived:in the community personally 
free, but possessed of no political rights. He was frequently 
grouped with the needy and helpless elements, like the Levites, 
orphans and widows"? and in general with the poor.™* The 
obligation laid upon his patron to protect him was stringent. 
His status can best be illustrated by the analogy of the Roman 
clientes and by the Arabic institution of the jar“? which prevails 
to this day.'5° 

The. gérim constituted a social class in an intermediate 
position between the free Hebrew and the Hebrew slaves,*? but 
the tendency was to bring them into close connection with all 
Hebrew institutions and with few exceptions’? to treat them, 
legally at least, almost as equals.%3 The frequent exhortations 
to act justly and kindly towards them‘*s indicate on the one hand 
their precarious position in daily life, but on the other hand, the 
intention of the law-giver to absorb them entirely and to eliminate 


behaviour and on the other hand according to Job 31.32, a righteous man does 
not leave the gér to lodge in the street. 

146 Cf, Josh. 9 (Gibeonites) ; II Sam. 4.2 (Beerotites) and even the Israelites 
in Egypt are described as gérim (Gen. 15.13; Ex. 22.21; 23.9; Lev. 19.34; 
Deut. 10.19; 23.8). 

™7 Cf. Deut. 26.11-13; Ps. 94.6. 

™48 Cf. Lev. 19.10. 

149 Cf. Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1908), 
342, n. 1, and by the same author, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
(1907), 49, 51, 77, 168, 193 and Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (1914), 
75-78. As to the Arabic jar see also Schwally, Idioticon des christlich-paldstint- 
schen Aramétsch (1893), 16 sqq.; Fraenkel, Das Schutzrecht der Araber (Oriental. 
SUUG, Raines te Th. Néldeke [1906]), 293-301. Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Studien, 1 (1889), 69; Procksch, Uber die Blutrache bei den vorislamischen 
Arabern (1899), 33 Sq., 61; Pedersen, Der Exd bei den Semiten (1914), 29-31. 

so Cf. Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1908), 
224, ty de 

«The ger received wages for the services rendered, cf. Gen. 29.15; 
Judg. 17.10; Deut. 24.14. 

32 Cf. Deut. 14.21 (but see Lev. 17.15 sq.); Lev. 25.47 sq. 

53 Cf. Ex. 12.19, 48; 20.10; 23.12; Lev. 16.29; 17.8-16; 18.26; 20.2; 22.18; 
24.16; 25.6; Num. 9.14; 15.14, 26, 29, 30; 19.10; 35.15; Deut. 5.14; 16.11, 14; 
20nlersieios 

154 Cf. Ex. 12.48; 22.20; 23.9; Lev. 19.33 sg.; Deut. 10.18; 24.17 sqq.; 
27-10) zeke 22:20: aller. 7-OZachy 7210: 
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the distinction between them and the rest of the Hebrew society. 
Thus they acquired the right to hold properties’ and even 
owned Hebrew slaves;%° they were a half-way house on the 
road to full legal equality and complete absorption into the 
Hebrew community.'5?7 Such process of absorption of alien groups 
into the organization of the host group is widely known among 
the primitives.5® Thus the extension of the Hebrew law to the 
gérim did not affect the principle of personal law in the Hebrew 
community, and the prohibition against lending at interest 
almost certainly applied to the gér as well. 

As to the Canaanites, it was undoubtedly permissible to 
grant loans to them at interest, just as to the nokrim. The 
Deuteronomic stipulation in regard to the nokri did not, how- 
ever, apply to the Canaanites, for they were not merely foreigners 
in the sense of nokrim, but comprised the mass of the conquered 
native population. From the time of the occupation of Canaan, 
they continued to exist in the country? and the Hebrews re- 


55 Cf. Deut. 28.43; Lev. 25.47 sq.; cf. Ezek. 47-21-23. 

156 A Hebrew who is in servitude with a gér may be redeemed before the 
Jubilee Year (Lev. 25.48 sq.), a privilege not granted in the case where the 
master was a Hebrew (Lev. 25.40 sq.). On the rabbinical interpretation of 
the status of the 1) see Griinbaum, ‘‘Die Fremden (Gerim) nach rabbinischen 
Gesetzen (Jiidische Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben [1870]), 43-57, 
[1871], 164-172; Guttmann, Das Judenthum und seine Umwelt [1927], Krauss 
and Joseph, ‘‘Fremder, Fremdvélker’’ (Jtidisches Lexikon, Il, 794 sqq.). 

157 Their strength lay, undoubtedly, in their large numbers and we have 
no evidence whatever to show how this development came about; nothing 
seems to indicate that it was a result of some struggle. 

88 Cf. Notes and Queries on Anthropology, sixth edition, Revised and 
Rewritten by a Committee of the Royal Anthropological Institution of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1951), 133. 

59 Cf. Ex. 23.29; Deut. 7.22; Judg. 2.23; 3.1 sg.; we have the well-known 
story of the Gibeonites (Josh. 9) as well as the list of Canaanite cities among 
the Israelite tribes (Judg. 1.27 sq.). The tribe of Judah confessedly contained 
a large admixture of Canaanite elements (cf. Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua 
[The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1948 (1951), 5—6]). We hear 
of Amalekite remnants (Judg. 5.14 [12.15]), of Kenites and Midianites (Judg. 
5.24; Num. 10.31; I Sam. 15.6); Shechem remained still a Canaanite city in 
the period after Joshua (Judg. 9); Jerusalem continued in the possession of the 
Jebusites down to the time of David (II Sam. 5.6 sq). It is true that according 
to Judg. 1.8 the tribe of Judah smote the city with the edge of the sword and 
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mained in constant contact with them, acquiring their very 
much superior technical civilization’’® which was established 
centuries before the history of Israel began. In fact, the prob- 
lems arising from the absorption of the Canaanite culture and 
the conflicts between the Israelites and the Canaanites are 
the most important issue in the cultural history of Israel. 
The surviving Canaanite communities were condemned by 
their conquerors to render every manner of service from actual 
slavery to the simple payment of tribute. In some parts — 
particularly during the days of Solomon — the Canaanites 
were reduced to the condition of 72)1y Dp i. e., state slavery,™™ 
and among the slaves who manned the foundries and factories 
along the Gulf of ‘Aqabah at Ezion-Geber?” we find both Canaan- 
ites and Edomites.’ It is certain that legally, at least, they 
belonged to the category of persons to whom loans at interest 
were permissible. 


KINSHIP AND THE PROHIBITION OF THE BOOK 
OF THE COVENANT 


The prohibition of the Book of the Covenant refers to the im- 
poverished members of the community which comprised a 
Covenant social entity. A Covenant society was a unit originally 


set fire to it; Judg. 1.21 states, however, that the tribe of Benjamin failed to 
capture it, and the Jebusites remained in the city, while Judg. 19.10 sq. 
represents it as still a Jebusite city until David-captured it (II Sam. 5.6 sq.) 
and even after its conquest by the latter we find Araunah the Jebusite still 
in possession of property there (II Sam. 24; cf. Josh. 15.63; Judg. 1.21). Gezer 
remained in Canaanite hands in the period of Judges (Judg. 1.29) and it does 
not seem to have become an Israelite city until Pharaoh captured it and handed 
it over to Solomon (I Kings 9.16, 17). 

160 This becomes now more and more evident from the recent research 
work on the Ras Shamra documents and the new excavations. 

76 As to the distinction between pp and 721y pp see Mendelsohn, Slavery 
in the Ancient Near East (1949), 97, 149-150 and by the same author, ‘‘State 
Slavery in Ancient Palestine’ (BASOR, LXXXYV [1942]), 16-17. For a new 
and interesting interpretation, see Biram Jay od (yrann, XXIII, No. 3-4 
{Apr.-July, 1952]), 137-142. 

162 See bibliography quoted in note 81. 

x63 Cf. Glueck, “The Boundaries of Edom” (HUCA, XI [1936]), 148, and 
by the same author, ‘Exploration in Eastern Palestine’ (AASOR, XV), 28. 
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of genetic relationship, based on the bert’ which implies an 
agreement between two parties. The b¢rit consists partly of an 
oath which defines the obligation taken upon oneself, partly of 
a curse invoked on oneself as the penalty for violating this oath. 
It is difficult to make a distinction between an oath and a curse. 
In most cases the oath is a self-cursing in the case that the 
speaker should break his promise. A brit may occur without 
oath or curse, e.g. in marriage (Mal. 2.14). The religious is 
naturally distinguished from the secular use of the word brit 
by the fact that God cannot be thought of in the same way as 
a man who enters into an agreement or covenant with other 
men; but the two parties have a mutual relationship of obliga- 
tions. The b¢ri7t embraces only the parties included and in this 
instance it covers the totality of the Hebrew society, creating 
a strong bond among them, a kinship which quite apart from 
other implications produces a strong concept of unity and 
mutual obligations within them. All Israel’s blessings, its deliver- 
ance from Egypt, entrance to Canaan and prosperity there, 
are but the first Covenant*4* unfolding itself — ‘“‘to hold His 
Covenant which He swore unto thy fathers.’’%4> The Covenant 
created joint will, joint obligations and a common aim of the 
parties embraced by it; it is a bond of troth and life-fellowship 
for all the purposes for which kinsmen are permanently bound 
together. The concept of kinship which is synonymous with 
blood relationship and which is actually a genetic relationship 
expressing a physiological fact is not the basis of the covenant 
society. As among many primitives™® the type of kinship dis- 
cussed here expresses a social relation for mutual protection 
and aid as a duty under all circumstances, which goes far beyond 
the limits of the family and the gens. It covers the ‘am, a word 


64 Cf. Pedersen, Der Eid bei den Semiten (1914), 31 sqq., 43, n. I. 

z640 (Ct Gen. 15. 

4b Cf, Deut. 8.18; 9.5. 

6s Cf. Hartland, Primitive Paternity (1910), 257; Lowie, Primitive Society 
(1920), 47 sq. See also Gomme, Folklore as an Historical Science (1908), 232; 
Ashley Montagu, Coming into Being among the Australian Aborigines (1937), 
306 sg.; Fox, “Social Organization in San Cristoval, Solomon Islands” (Jour- 
nal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, XLIX 
[1919]), 109 sg.; Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, I (1906), 540 sqq. 
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which first and foremost stands for the ‘‘kinsmen, people of 
kinsmen”’ but which actually embraces the “‘community as a 
whole’ or the “‘people.’’ The descent is the normal, the typical 
cause of kinship, and ratification of the Book of the Covenant 
was made by the sprinkling of the ‘‘covenant blood” on the 
whole community (Ex. 24.3-8); yet kinship may be acquired in 
other ways as well and the new members who enter the 
brotherhood, are reckoned as of the same stock and obtain 
the full privileges. 

Thus the Book of the Covenant demands in all cases the 
keeping of the Covenant which is extended to everyone who 
is included in the covenant of the people, i. e. the total physical 
membership of the ancient Hebrew society which socially com- 
prises one unit of a kinship character. Even the law of Ex. 23.4-5 
(which in an extended form is to be found in Deut. 22.4) which 
deals with the case of an ‘‘enemy’s ox or his ass going astray” 
and imposes the duty of offering assistance to the animal which 
belongs to an ‘‘enemy’’ — actually refers to an enemy who is 
at the same time a covenant man. Even the concept of mercy, 
so prominent in ancient Hebrew legislation, applies only to those 
who are members of the same covenant. The claim for mercy 
towards the Hebrew poor and oppressed social groups is based 
on the argument of joint sufferings experienced in Egypt by 
joint ancestors, members of the same Covenant.*®7 

The legal character of this covenant society or of this kinship 
group rests upon the collective or solidary liability,‘°* upon the 
principle of blood vengeance’? which as an act of justice is an 


x66 See also Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites (1914), 315 Sq-; 
Hartland, Legend of Perseus, Il (1894), 237 sqq. 

67 Cf. Ex. 22.20; 29.9; Lev. 19.33; Deut. 10.19; 24.17; Ezek. 22.20, etc. 

68 Cf. Ex. 20.5; Lev. 26.39; Num. 14.18; Josh. 7.24-25; II Sam. 3.29; 
21.1-9; 24.15; II Kings 5.27; 9.26; (I Kings 21.1-14); Ezek. 18.2; Lam. 5.7; 
cf. also Lattey, ‘‘Vicarious Solidarity in the Old Testament” (Vetus Testa- 
mentum, I, 4 [1951]), 267 sqqg., and Neufeld, Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws 
(1944), 256. 

x69 Cf. Num. 35.19-21; Deut. 19.12; Josh. 20.9 (see also II Sam. 14.7, 11). 
See also Merz, Die Blutrache bei den Israeliten (1916). This was an almost 
universal usage; see Driver and Miles, The Assyrian Laws (1935), 33 Sq.3 
Neufeld, The Hittite Laws (1951), 130; Post, Studien zur Entwickelungsge- 
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obvious manifestation of the principle of retribution, and upon 
the idea that children and children’s children expiate the sins 
of their fathers.17° This almost universally prevalent collective 
consciousness or solidary liability among the primitives, lacks 
almost entirely the idea of ego-consciousness.’7? In fact it is 
almost true to say that in legal contemplation there are no 
individual persons and every man is his brother’s keeper. The 
average individual does not realize that he constitutes a per- 
sonality different from the group to which he belongs; nor does 
he conceive the concept of time and regards it as a substance 
which is to be renewed perpetually.‘ These standards are the 
very foundation of the early concepts of social life among the 
Semites'?3 in general and among the Hebrews in particular.” 
The limits within which this solidarity was valid were not always 
constant; but although they were originally determined by 
purely genetic relationship*’5 as the nation grew accustomed to 


schichte des Familienrechts (1890), 113-137; Kelsen, Society and Nature 
(1946), 56 sg., 106 sq., 311; Seagle, The History of Law (1946), 29, 36-39, 47, 
74; Diamond, The Evolution of Law and Order (1951), I0g-ITT. 

77 In addition to the references quoted in note 168 see also Wheeler 
Robinson, ““The Hebrew Conception of Corporate Personality” (Bethefte zur 
ZATW, LXVI [1936]), 49-62 and Ranking, Israel's Wisdom Literature (The 
Kerr Lectures, 1933-1936 [1936]), 53. 

mm Cf. Kidd, The Essential Kafir (1904), 71; Danzel, Kultur und Religion 
des primitiven Menschen (1924), 52; Best, The Maori, I (1924), 341, 359 S9q., 
397; Willoughby, Race Problems in the New Africa (1923), 28 sq.; Oberg, 
“Crime and Punishment in Tlingit Society’”’ (American Anthropologist, N.S., 
XXXVI [1924]), 146 sqg.; van der Leeuw, ‘‘La structure de la Mentalité 
Primitive” (Revue d’ Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses, VIII [1928]), 7; 
see also Durkheim, On the Division of Labour in Society (1933), 194; Lévy- 
Briihl, The Soul of the Primitive (1928), 95, and by the same author, Primitive 
Mentality (1923), 401. 

™? Cf. van der Leeuw, op. cit., 11. 

173 An excellent piece of linguistic evidence for the lack of ego-consciousness 
among the Semites is provided by Ungnad, “‘Zur Geschichte des Ichbewusst- 
seins’ (ZA, XXXVI [1925]), 269. As to collective or solidary responsibility 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians, see Driver and Miles, The Assyrian 
Laws (1935), 20-21; 347-348. 

74 As to the concept of time among the Hebrews, see Pedersen, Jsrael, Its 
Life and Culture, II (1926), 487 sqq. 

175 Not only in Josh. 7.24 and in Num, 16.32, but also in Ex. 20.5; 34.7; 
Num, 14.18. 
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settled life, the tendency to replace the ancient clan connection 
by territorial association revealed itself here too. This liability 
of the local community is brought out very clearly in the story 
of Sodom. 

It is, therefore, clearly understandable from the point of 
view of the whole structure of the ancient Hebrew society as 
illustrated in the Book of the Covenant as well as from the 
comparative material of societies of similar standards, that in 
a community of such social conceptions a prohibition against 
taking usury from an impoverished man, member of the same 
Covenant group, should be laid down. Note that originally 
only gratuitous loans were known; the poverty of the borrower 
was not the important issue.?7® Even in classical Roman law 
mutuum was, formally at least, gratuitous;77 the borrower was 
bound to repay the exact amount of capital he received, neither 
more nor less. Even though he may have been in mora, he was 
not obliged to pay interest on account of such mora; if, however, 
interest was to be charged, it was specially agreed upon, by 
stipulatio. The late Egyptian and the late Greek law as shown 
in a number of papyri permitted loans with or without stipula- 
tions of interest.t7® The general idea of mutual help gave way 
rather early, however, to the demand on the part of the lender 
for compensation for the time during which he was deprived 
of the use of that which he had loaned. The Book of the Covenant 
deals with a social organization in which charitable loans or 
loans of a gratuitous nature belonged in general to the past; 
they were already superseded by the demand for compensa- 
tion in the form of interest. The law-giver, therefore, limited 
specifically the prohibition to the poor alone. 

Thus the prohibition of the Book of the Covenant which is 
limited only to the impoverished Hebrew is, on the one hand, a 
manifestation of the social mutual duties created by the strong 
ties of kinship within a Covenant community — to help those 
wuo belong to ‘my people’ and, on the other hand, a clear 


76 Cf. Post, Grundriss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, I1 (1895), 638; 
Diamond, The Evolution of Law and Order (1951), 203. 

177 Cf. Cuq, Manuel des institutions juridiques des Romains (1928), 430. 

178 Cf. Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the 
Papyrt (1944), 260. 
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indication that lending at interest was already widely practised 
and the general ideal of charitable loans belonged to the past. 
The existence of the poor and of the rich, of the debtor and of 
the creditor within the kinship group does not conflict with the 
concept of solidarity which is its central reality and by which 
it is overshadowed. Seaglet”? rightly noticed that the concept 
of unity within a kinship group is only in its external relation; 
“in relations within the clan some individual rights and duties 
have always been recognized. It is only that these rights depend 
for their realization upon membership in the group ...... 
There may be conflict within the kindred group, and compro- 
mises may become necessary.”’ In the light of the current practice 
of such a society, to lend at interest to the poor who belong to 
“my people’’ was tantamount to a breach of the very foundation 
of the Covenant.'®° Thus it is submitted that the early Hebrew 
society did not consist of a purely cultic or purely religious tribal 
confederation as forcefully suggested by Noth*®: and further 
developed by Proksch,'® called in Greek amphictyony; there is 
of course no doubt whatever that the religious background was 
very prominent within the make-up of the early Hebrew society. 
The social and political life of the early Hebrew society was, 
however, governed by the concept of unity of blood, by collective 
or solidary liability, by the principle of retribution, by a berit 
which primarily belonged to the secular vocabulary. 


THE DEUTERONOMIC PROHIBITION 


The absolute Deuteronomic prohibition against lending money 
at interest to ‘thy brother’’ without distinction as to whether 
he be poor or rich and the explicit permission granted that such 


179 Cf. Seagle, The History of Law (first published as The Quest for Law 
[1946]), 43. 

80 On the concept of mutual obligations within a society of such a grade 
of civilization, see Post, Grundriss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, 1 (1894), 
162. 

t Cf. Noth, Das System der Zwolf Stimme Israels (Beitrdge zur Wissen- 
schaft vom Alten und Neuen Testament, III, 10 [1930]), and by the same author 
Geschichte Israels (1950), 45 sqq. 

82 Cf. Proksch, Theologie des Alten Testaments (1949), see Vol. IV index 
under amphiktionts. 
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loans may be given to a nokri, is a result of the fact that the 
old principle governing the prohibition of the Book of the Cove- 
nant is applied now with slight modification in a society which 
differed substantially in social and economic standards. In 
other words, the old principle, basically of the same nature, is 
now applied even with more rigor, to a society of advanced 
economic standards and of different social concepts.t8s The 
Deuteronomic prohibition has no bearing on the primitiveness 
of the ancient Hebrew economy, as the economic relationship 
illustrated in the laws of Deuteronomy in fact represents most 
clearly a coherent society fairly advanced in trade and in busi- 
ness. The community is in the process of abandoning the state 
of kinship through tribal organization and entering a pure 
theocratic organization of advanced economic conditions and 
greatly changed social concepts. The old notion of a genetic 
relationship binding the whole group together had been greatly 
relaxed. New conditions have weakened the tribal genetic re- 
lationship and the growth of a real family system inevitably 
led men to regard the bond of kinship to much greater degrees 
and to feel it as strong towards remote ‘“‘kinsmen’”’ as towards 
closer ones. Now we see a gradual relaxation of the strictness 
of blood-vengeance, which is a manifestation of the weakening 
of the idea of solidarity. Thus the Deuteronomist, perhaps 
taking advantage of a new practice that had already been gather- 
ing strength,'*4 abolishes the old principle of joint responsibility 
and insists on individual responsibility (Deut. 24.16) .785 

The Deuteronomic prohibition against interest, as it stands, 
seems to be of a temporary nature applicable to temporary con- 


*83 For close analogies among the primitives, see Post, Grundriss der 
ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, II (1895), 638, and by the same author, Afrika- 
nische Jurisprudens (1887), 45. 

84 Cf. II Kings 14.6. 

8 Cf. Deut. 24.16. The climax is reached by Ezekiel (18) who refuses 
to recognize either transmitted guilt or transmitted righteousness. It must, 
however, be mentioned that the Deuteronomic law only abandons solidarity 
where it is a question of guilt, not as far as the claim is concerned. The same 
process can be observed among the Greeks (cf. Glotz, La Solidarité de la 
Famille dans le droit criminel en Gréce [1904] 165-259) and among the Hittites 
(see Neufeld, The Hittite Laws [1951], 135). 
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ditions without the intention of becoming a permanent factor. 
It seems to solve the temporary practical problems im casu. As 
such, strange as it may sound, it corresponds closely to the 
spirit of the post-Exilic period, probably about the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. It is an integral part of the concept of theocracy 
deeply rooted already in the Book of the Covenant, yet greatly 
expanded and developed in post-Exilic Judaism. 


THE DATE OF THE DEUTERONOMIC PROHIBITION AND 
CONCEPT OF THEOCRATIC BROTHERHOOD 


The Deuteronomic provision corresponds closely to the situation 
prevailing in the days when the Jewish community in Palestine 
was organized no longer as a political nation but as a pure reli- 
gious group which calls itself g¢hal JHWH, i. e. Congregation of 
JHWH (Deut. 23.3, 4). In literary usage this term does not appear 
earlier than in Micah 2.5 and it is possible that the conception 
of the gahdl as having a religious as well as a political significance 
belongs to the period of the prophetic activity, although it was 
kept in the background. In the post-Exilic period this idea be- 
came a prominent factor which shaped the life of the community 
accordingly. The historic circumstances which brought it into 
existence, the type of its organization and its task are discussed 
by Rost!®° and Morgenstern,'*? though not all the conclusions 
of these scholars are acceptable to the present author. 

This type of organization continued at least until the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. This gahd/l was a theocracy, constituting 
a religious Hebrew brotherhood chosen by God out of all peoples 
of the earth for His own possession‘®® being an expression of love 
to Israel‘®® and a result of the promise given to Israel’s ances- 


186 Cf. Rost, Die Vorstufen von Kirche und Synagoge im Alten Testament 
(Beitrage sur Wissenschaft vom Alten und Neuen Testament, IV, 24 [1938)]), 
but see also Galling, ‘““Das Gemeindegesetz in Deuteronomium 23” ( Fest- 
schrift Alfred Bertholet [1950]), 176-191. 

187 Cf. Morgenstern, “Two Prophecies from 520-516 B.C.” (HUCA, 
XXII [1949]), 400-427 and especially 414 sqq. 

188 Cf. Deut. 4.37; 7.6; 10.15; 14.2; 26.18. 

(Es, IDiilita FAsse ZO, 
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tors.°° In the light of this concept the relation with God is 
similar to relations between father and son.'®* Thus this brother- 
hood embraces only members of the Hebrew society who share 
the same ancestors and the same religious beliefs. The idea of 
brotherhood corresponds basically and almost precisely with 
the idea of family; it always follows with kinship in various 
shades: so for example the city-community comprises one family 
and consequently each fellow citizen is a brother of another 
citizen.1% Members of the same tribe are brothers, because they 
constitute one family,’ in fact the whole of Israel comprises 
one family, one paternal house and therefore all its members 
are brothers.!% This idea of brotherhood in a fairly highly 
developed form is presupposed as a matter of course in the 
Deuteronomic legislation where it acquired a distinct religious 
nature as well. Here the social unit of brotherhood of the whole 
society not only consists of the old tribal brothers determined 
through even far distant genetic relationship, but is also united 
with the same theocratic social concept. This in fact gives a 
distinctive mark and character to the brotherhood concept 
illustrated in the g*hal JHWH. 

This theocratic organization was decidedly anti-universalistic 
and particularistic in its philosophy and programme; thus the 
heathen population of Canaan has to be exterminated;'%5 no 
truce is to be made with them; no intermarriage or social inter- 
course with them is to be permitted.1% This type of theocracy, 
which was already deeply rooted in pre-Exilic days, was organ- 
ically bound up with the idea of the holiness of Israel which 
acquired a new character in the late Israel, and differed sub- 
stantially from that of early Israel. This change took place 
particularly during and after the Exile and a brilliant descrip- 
tion of this process was made by Johs. Pedersen.'97 All that was 


190 Cf. Deut. 7.8; see also 1.8; 4.31, 37; 7.12; 8.18. 

wifi. Deut. 8:2, 3, 5, Loci Eosy Liens 

92 Cf. Ruth 4.3; Judg. 9.18; I] Sam. 15.20. 

193 Cf. II Sam. 19.13; Judg. 18.8. 

194 Cf. Ex. 2.11; Lev. 10.6; II Sam. 19.42; Jer. 34.14. 

95 Cf. Deut. 7.2-4, 16; 20.16-18. 

196 Cf. Deut. 7.2 sqq. 

197 Cf. Pedersen, Israel, Its Life and Culture, I1J-IV (1947). 
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previously alien became now hostile and impure, and all that 
was native became holy.'?® Alien and foreign elements were the 
destructive force which increased impurity. This process is 
particularly well illustrated in Deuteronomy which takes for 
granted a self-contained Hebrew society which did not come 
into existence before the Exile; a society which was engaged 
in a great struggle to preserve its identity and individuality. 
From that time the difference between the Hebrew and the 
foreign element acquired an absolute, sharp character; the 
struggle against the transformation of Israel by foreign cults 
and customs reached a high tension. During the Exilic and 
post-Exilic period the gulf between Israelite and foreigner 
became wider. The old injunction of Ex. 23.31 sq. is repeated 
in much stronger terms in Deut. 7.1-5; 20.16-18. The legislative 
programme of Ezekiel is especially instructive for our subject. 
The uncircumcised foreigners who kept guard in the Temple’ 
and probably performed other services, are henceforward to be 
strictly excluded?*° and such functions are to be discharged by 
the Levites. 

The exiles had been uprooted from their own soil and in 
order to survive they had to retain their religious traditions, 
thus marking their lives with an unreal character as their laws 
which survived lacked their natural background. The land of 
Canaan was still Israel’s country and one of the ideals of post- 
Exilic Judaism was the arrival of the ‘‘day (when) there shall 
be no more the Canaanite in the house of the Lord of Hosts’’? 
nor in the city of Jerusalem.?” The land of Israel became holy 
land;?°3 its cities sacred cities;?%4 its Israelite inhabitants holy 
people,?* ‘‘the holy seed.’’?°° Thus a marriage with a “daughter 


198 Cf. Pedersen, op. cit., I12. 
199 Cf. II Kings 11.4 sq. 

200 Kizek. 44.10. 

aor Zech. 14.21. 

202 Joel 4.17; Obad. 17. 

203 Zech. 2.16; Ps. 78.54. 

204 Isa. 64.9. 

205 Ex, 19.6; Lev. 19.2; 20.26. 
206 Hzra 9.2; Dan. 8.24. 
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of an alien god” (72) 5x na) is’ an infringement of holiness?°7 
and Ezra and Nehemiah fought against them with all their 
might. A new Israel developed as a result of the Exile; an isolated 
and decidedly anti-universalistic community which remained 
in sharp conflict with all other people whose cults were impure. 
It is true that the God of Israel remained the God of heaven 
and earth, to whom other gods were as nothing, but essentially 
He was primarily Israelite. 

Within this theocratic brotherhood, g’hal JHWH, every 
member was regarded by every other member as his brother and 
was called ‘‘brother.”’ In fact the Hebrew word a “‘brother”’ un- 
doubtedly played a much greater role in the more closed Jewish 
post-Exilic society than in the older, more mixed community,’ 
although essentially the word ’a/ had the same meaning as during 
the previous biblical epochs. It is impossible to state whether this 
term came into use — in its present application — in 516 B.C. 
or perhaps a decade or so later. Its use is, however, typical of 
that age. Thus Ex. 21.2 speaks of buying a ‘‘Hebrew slave’’ 
whilst Deut. 15.12 reads “‘if thy brother a Hebrew or a Hebrewess 
be sold unto thee.’’ Ex. 21.16 deals with man-stealing and the 
the text reads ‘‘he that stealeth a man and selleth him”’ etc. 
while in the revised Deuteronomic phraseology, the text reads 
“If a man be found stealing any of his brethren of the children 
of Israel’’ (23.7). The object of the regulations of the Year of 
Release in Ex. 23.10 is that ‘‘the poor of thy people shall eat’’ 


207 ON alle 2 a Te 

208 ’G@h is used long before Ezra for ‘‘co-citizen,”’ “‘member of my people,” 
see especially II Sam. 19.13; cf. Judg. 14.3. Here it may be added that II 
Sam. 19.13 is the immediate continuation of 19.12a (12b is plainly an editorial 
gloss); ‘Ghat, as used here, means ‘“‘fellow-tribesmen; fellow-Judahites,’”’ and 
contrasts those addressed, members of David’s own clan or tribe, with the 
Israelites of the northern tribes. In Judg. 14.3, ’@im means ‘‘fellow-clansmen; 
members of the same ‘am, clan.’”’ Perhaps ‘ammi should be vocalized here, 
‘ammat, and used in the plural. In this usage, ‘ammim has the meaning 
“relatives; members of the same clan.’”’ The basic family relationship here is 
still a beena or, at the most, an erébu marriage, in which the clan is the social 
unit. Within it, all members are “‘kinsmen, ’ahim.’’ From this it is clear that 
these two passages, both of which of course are old, anticipate the technical 
use of the word ’aj:, and, if anything, tend to corroborate that usage rather 
than to refute it. 
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whilst Deut. 15.2 stipulates clearly that the creditor shall not 
exact the debt “of his neighbour or of his brother.’’ The law of 
Ex. 23.4 sq. is expanded and modified in Deut. 22.1-4 where 
the word ‘‘enemy’’ employed in Exodus (which implies an un- 
friendly member of the same Covenant) is replaced by the word 
“brother.’’ In Exodus (22.24) the law against loans at interest 
refers to ‘“‘my people the poor man with thee” but Deuteronomy 
(23.20-21) speaks of ‘“‘thy brother.’ There are several laws in 
Deuteronomy where the words “‘thy brother’ are used with 
emphasis.?°® The concept of “brotherhood” within that the- 
ocracy is even emphasised in laws which deal with the poor. 
Thus while references are frequently made in Exodus to the 
poor, the needy and the afflicted as ‘‘the poor of thy people’??? 
or ‘‘any of my people that is poor,’ the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tor, with few exceptions,?” refers to ‘‘thy brethren”® or ‘thy poor 
brother.’’?%4 This illustrates to what a large extent the concept 
of “brotherhood” within the theocratic organization embraced 
all the sections of the population, all being members of the same 
social unit. 

The theocratic brotherhood excluded the following persons: 
the eunuch,”> the mamzér?"® even to the tenth generation, the 


209 Cf. Deut. 19.18; 25.3. 
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Che Deutekhs-4, 01) 24.02. 

23 Cf. Deut. 15.7; 24.14. 

2144 Cf. Deut. 15.9, see also verse I. 

215 Cf. Deut. 23.2 (as to the meaning of the 797 yixD and of the 7>5v nD, 
see Neufeld, Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws (1944), 220-223. 

2x6 Cf, Deut. 23.3 On the original meaning of the word mamzér and its 
connection with the Accadian mazu (namziti), see Neufeld, op. cit., 224-227; 
see also Boaz Cohen, ‘‘Some Remarks on the Law of Persons in Jewish and 
Roman Jurisprudence’”’ (Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish 
Research, XVI [1946-1947]), 20-24 and note 58. Here it may be added that 
while the legal restriction of the mamzér has no counterpart in other Semitic 
laws or customs, yet we find that in the Greek law illegitimate children cannot 
acquire citizenship and are excluded from the body of citizens, cf. Tauben- 
schlag, ‘““The Roman Authorities and the Local Law in Egypt before and 
after the B. C.” (Journal of Papyrology, V [1951]), 122 and note 6. For another 
analogy, see Boaz Cohen, op. cit., 24, n. 71. 
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Amonite and the Moabite.*77 The Edomite, however, and the 
Egyptian may be admitted in the third generation; the former 
because he is Israel’s ‘‘brother,’’ the latter because Israel was 
a sojourner in his land.7** The nokrz who was “‘not thy brother”’ 
was obviously included in this category of persons. All these 
regulations had only an ideal value, since the time they could 
be enforced had long passed away, yet they form the main 
ideological substance of this theocratic brotherhood. 

In a society of such a religious character the idea of brother- 
hood creates — at least in theory — the logical consequence of 
the abolition of all differences within the economic structure of 
the community. This tendency is easily noticed in the whole 
post-Exilic legislation. It is therefore quite clear that a prohibi- 
tion against usury should exist and that brotherly treatment 
should be extended to all the members of the same religious 
brotherhood.” On the other hand the very implications of the 
spirit of the Jewish community in those days accord completely 
with the strong distinction which is made between the treatment 


2h Deuts23-4e 

2x85 Cf Deut. 23-8-0- 

29 The lex Genucia with its fourfold penalty for taking excessive interest 
from a Roman debtor is in no way analogous. (For references to the lex 
Genucia, see Pauly’s, Realenzyklopddie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
ed. G. Wissowa VI, 2192; VII, 1207; see also Cuq, Manuel des institutions 
juridiques des Romains [1928], 429). As regards usury laws we even have an 
example in Livy, Lib. XXV, 7, where we are told that as the “‘allies’”’ were 
not originally bound (evidently as creditors, though perhaps not as debtors 
either) by the restrictive laws, Roman lenders evaded the rules by lending (to 
other Romans) through allies, and that this evasion was stopped by a plebi- 
scite which enacted that the Latins and allies should be subject to the same 
rules as regards pecunia credita as the Romans. Whether among the laws 
concerned were the lex Marcis or the lex Genucia we do not know. Very little 
is known about either of them. The only mention of a Genucius in connection 
with an alleged total prohibition of usury is— to my knowledge — in Livy 
VII, 42. Towards the end of the Republic centesimae usurae seem to have been 
the usual maximum rate outside as well as inside Rome. Cicero when governor 
of Cilicia, put this in his edict and thus protected some provincials from the 
exactions of Roman capitalists, at least so he says, Ad. Att., V. 21, §§ 11, 13: 
Cf. Plutarch, Lucullus, 20. There are useful accounts of these matters in 
Kiibler’s Geschichte des rémischen Rechts (1925), 167; Karlowa, Rémische 
Rechtsgeschichte, 11 (1901), 558 sq. 
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of a Hebrew brother and the treatment of the nokriz. In the 
first instance the business relations between two ‘“‘brothers’’ 
are subjected to the governing laws of the g¢hal JHWH, and in 
the second instance the business relations as between one member 
of the “brotherhood”? and one who is completely outside its 
scope, the laws applicable to the members of the ga@hdl do not 


apply. 


RESUME 


The prohibition in Exodus is a manifestation of the mutual 
social obligations existing within the ancient Hebrew Covenant 
society being a consequence of its kinship character and of its 
concept of solidary liability. In tribal societies there is a strong 
feeling against lending money at interest, a practice which is 
usually prohibited between members of the social group. The 
members of a clan are expected to help their fellows — in par- 
ticular when they are poor — with their surplus means. Although 
assuming the form of a loan, such aid is thought of as a charitable 
deed; the giving is done gratis et amore. While, as pointed out 
before, the text of Exodus refers in general terms to the lending 
of money at interest ‘‘to my people, the poor man with thee”’ 
and the text of Leviticus limits the prohibition ‘‘to thy brother 
(that) be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee’ which in 
itself is evidence that the law had no formal objection to loans 
at interest to persons of a different economic status, yet we may 
safely assume that in a Covenant society which comprised one 
social unit and in which each individual was ‘‘his brother’s 
keeper,’ the taking of interest was one of those things which 
was ‘‘not done.’’ This would be against the accepted honourable 
customs of tribal life which spring from the convictions and 
life of its members and owe their validity to the fact that, having 
sprung from the conviction of the tribe, it has asserted itself by 
voluntary observance in virtue of an inward necessity. 

The wealth of cuneiform tablets which deal with a variety 
of commercial transactions and with loans at interest among 
the Sumerians, Babylonians and Assyrians illustrate a social 
organization which was far beyond the tribal system and there- 
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fore not a trace of a similar prohibition can be found there. 
There is really nothing in their earliest history which might be 
understood as indicating a tribal organization among the Su- 
merians, Babylonians and Assyrians. Our first view of the 
Sumerians, indeed, reveals them as essentially city-dwellers, 
and the early Semitic populations which immigrated, by waves 
or gradually, into South Babylonia did not become articulate 
until they were thoroughly imbued with the Sumerian urban 
culture. As far as the Assyrians are concerned, there is at least 
one allusion to a tribal past: the first group of rulers named in 
the Khorsabad king-list??° is in line 10 described as ‘Kings 
dwelling in tents.’ Poebel?”? rightly notices that “this interesting 
statement implies, of course, that the ‘kings’ of the first group 
did not reside continually at Assur, but were nomad rulers who 
moved with their tribe and herds from place to place within the 
territory claimed by them.’’?? There is also some evidence in the 
letters from Mari of tribal organization among the Amorite 
invaders of Babylonia, especially for the celebrated ‘‘Benjamin- 
ites’ and their counterparts the ‘‘Bensimalites.’’?3 It is probable 
that in the course of time may be discovered among the nearly 
20,000 cuneiform tablets found by André Parrot at Mari some 
indications of a similar prohibition. 

A close parallel to the prohibition in the Book of the Covenant 
is to be found among the pre-Islamic Arabs. The prohibition 
against usurious loans (riba — Ly) in the Qur’dn4 illustrates 


220 Cf. Poebel, ‘“The Assyrian King List. from Khorsabad’’ (JNES, I, 
3 [1942]), 247-306; I, 4 (1942), 460-492; II, 1 (1943), 56-90; see also Weidner, 
“Die K6nigsliste aus Chorsabad (AfO, XIV [1941-1944]), 362-3609. 

2x Op. cit. (JING: 13 (LO42|)» 252. 

222 For the Aramaeans, evidence of tribal divisions is quite considerable, 
and there exists a good deal of literature upon these. A very convenient 
description and some references have lately been given in a small treatise by 
Dupont-Sommer, Les Araméens (1949). 

3 A good article upon these is contributed by Dossin to the Mélanges 
Dussaud II (1939), 981 sqq. and further details are in J. R. Kupper’s mono- 
graph, “Un gouvernement provincial dans le royaume de Mari” (RA, XLI 
[1947]), 166 sqg. which provides an excellent survey of the administrative 
system of Mari. 

7242. 275, 276; 3. 129; 4. 161; 30. 39; cf. also Cohn, Der Wucher (Riba) 
in Quor’adn Chadith und Figh (1903); Kohler, ‘“‘Islamistisches Obligationen 
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strong old pre-Islamic sentiments against loans at interest? 
and while to some extent it reflects the popular reaction to the 
realities of commercial life in pre-Islamic Mecca and comparable 
centres,”° yet essentially — as in Israel —it was an outcome 
of the social implications of the pre-Islamic tribal relationship. 
It has to be remembered that the earliest reference in the Qur’an 
to interest belongs to a period at which we know that direct 
borrowings were being made from Jewish customs. The really 
strong prohibitions, however, belong to a later period when Mu- 
hammed had quarrelled with the Jews, and was re-establishing 
the ‘‘religion of Abraham,” i. e. the old Arab religion which he 
assumed to have been a pure Monotheism. This would imply 
that the hint of the prohibition came from Jewish customs, but 
was so strongly insisted on because it was also part of Arab 
tribal customs.”??7 Thus the prohibition was an old Arab institu- 
tion, belonging in fact to the clan or tribal organization which 
the nomad Arab had preserved. 

The Deuteronomic absolute prohibition applicable distinctly 
to every Hebrew ‘“‘brother’”’ but at the same time explicitly void 
in the case of a nokri is on the one hand a continuation of the 
old tribal ideas of mutual assistance within the same group, and 
on the other hand an outcome of the specific theocratic brother- 
hood concept illustrated in Deuteronomy. The idea of theocracy 
was deeply rooted long before Deuteronomic times but the idea 
of its ‘“‘brotherhood”’ so frequently emphasized, is typical for 
Deuteronomy. This ‘‘brotherhood”’ is decidedly anti-universalistic 


und Pfandrecht” (ZVR, VI [1886]), § 6, 214-216, 249; Juynboll, Handbuch 
des islamischen Gesetzes (1910), 270-276; Schacht, ‘Riba,’ in The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 111 (1936), 1148 sqg. and Tyabji, Limited Interests in 
Muhammadan Law (1949), 7. 

225 Cf. Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht nach schafitischer Lehre (Lehrbuch 
des Seminars ftir Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, X11 [1897]), 279. 

226 Cf. Lammens, La Mecque 4G la veille de l’hégire (1924), 139 59q., 155 Sq., 
213 sq. See Schacht’s article, “Riba” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, I\I 
(1936), 1150. and Levy, An Introduction to the Sociology of Islam, I1 (1933), 
162 sqq. 

227 Among the Bedouin of the present day, no usury is to be taken in their 
dealings among themselves, cf. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, 1 (1926), 
318, although this is not observed (Doughty, Joc. cit., I1, 355, 388, 412-413). 
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and particularistic. In addition to the exclusion of the nokrz and 
some members of other foreign groups, this theocracy excludes 
distinctly certain Israelite classes of persons as well. The old 
principle of personal law, so strongly emphasized previously, 
is now pressed with even more vigour, but its motives lie to a 
large extent in a different direction. Thus these prohibitions 
were not a manifestation of an undeveloped agricultural or com- 
mercial Hebrew society, but a product of different social organi- 
zations; a result of different social concepts prevailing within 
the ancient Hebrew society in different epochs. 

It is, however, not known whether these prohibitions were 
only the formal expression and as such remained only an ideal 
or whether they found their application in human relationship 
of the ancient Jewish society. Ballogh,”* on the basis of the 
evidence originating from Flavius,” maintains that the prohibi- 
tions were strictly observed as long as the Jewish commonwealth 
was in existence. The frequent sharp condemnations by the 
Prophets of the moneylenders and of the profit derived from 
money loans at interest indicate strongly that the prohibitions 
were not observed. On the other hand, the legal fiction adopted 
in the post-Talmudic legal literature*s° to evade the prohibitions, 
illustrate that pious Jews did observe the prohibitions which, 
with the economic development, became inapplicable in the 
everyday business of the market.?3! The available material is, 
however, insufficient to form a decisive opinion either way. 


28 Cf. Ballogh, Begriff und Rechtsgrund der Verzugszinsen (Actorum 
Academiae Universalis jurisprudentiae comparativae, I [1928]), 609-610, 632. 

229 Antiquitates, IV, VIII, 25. 

230 The so-called sppoy ann, see Hildesheimer, ‘‘Das Recht der Iska’’ 
(Jahrbuch der jiidisch literarischen Gesellschaft, XX [1929]), 337-379; Gulak, 
ayn wevon mo, II (1922), 175-176 and by the same author nique 4x18 
(1925), 217. As to the nature of legal fiction, see Boaz Cohen, ‘‘Letter and 
Spirit in Jewish and Roman Law” (Mordecai M. Kaplan Jubilee Volume 
[1953]), 123, n. 92; Atlas, obna navn moayn (Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume 
[1945]), 1-24. 

3 Among the Moslems subterfuges and legal fictions were also adopted 
in order to observe the letter of the law and at the same time to transact 
loans at interest. Cf. Levy, An Introduction to the Sociology of Islam, II (1933), 
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Among the Elephantine papyri*? we find two loan contracts 
dated 456 and 455 B. c. in which Jewish persons lend each other 
money at interest??*. On the other hand we find papyri which 
testify that at least among the Jews in Egypt of the second 
century B.C. loans without interest were granted. Thus in the 
Tebtunis Papyri?3 we find a loan agreement dated 182 B.C. 
according to which Apollonius son of Protogenes, Jew of the 
Epigone, has granted a loan, on mortgage, to Sostratus son of 
Neoptolemeus, Jew of the Epigone, of two talents three thousand 
drachmae of copper money without interest for a period of one 
year. The agreement contains a stipulation that the payment 
of interest is to be exacted only in case the repayment of the 
loan is overdue. Similar stipulations are to be found in other 
papyri4 and in fact in some Old Babylonian’%4* and in Old 
Assyrian contracts*4” we find sometimes that the payment of 
interest is a penalty payable only in the event of default of the 
debtor. In the Adler Papyri’s* we find a papyrus dated 116— 
115 B.c. which deals with a loan of wheat without interest. 
Taubenschlag*s® quotes this papyrus too as evidence of the 


164-165; Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (1950), 67, 
251, 273, 313; Lyabji, Limited Interests in Muhammadan Law (1949), 41. As 
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Die Zahiriten (1884). 

232 Cf. Cowley, “Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C.” (1923), 
Nos. X (29-32), XI (32-35), (Papyrus Sachau, XXVIII, and Sayce-Cowley, L). 

232a Cf. also Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, I (1952), 
409, n. I5. 

233 Cf. The Tebtunis Papyrt, III, 1, ed. by Hunt, Smyly (Greenfell, Lobel, 
Rostovtzeff [1933]), No. 817, pp. 315-317. 

234 Cf. The Adler Papyri. Greek texts ed. by Adler, Tait and Heichelheim, 
the Demotic texts by Griffith (1939), 19 and dem. 25. 

2344 Cf. Schorr, Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozessrechts 
(Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, V [1913]), 106, 11-14. 

234 Lewy, Die Kiiltepe-Texte der Sammlung R. Blanckertz, (1929), 9, 18-20. 

35 Op. cit., No. 3, p. 76. 

236 Cf. Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the 
Papyri (1944), 260, n. 7. 
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practice of gratuitous loans among Jews. It is not, however, 
certain whether the contracting parties were Jewish persons; 
their names suggest that they were Jews, but it is by no means 
certain that this was so.%37 Papyrus No. 818 of the Tebtunis 
Papyri*3® dated 174 B. C., which is a loan agreement at interest 
among Jews, shows that loans at interest were made at a time 
when gratuitous loans were also granted.”39 


237 Cf. Adler, op. cit., Introduction 5. See also Wilcken, Archiv fur Papyrus- 
forschung, 2, XXX (1939), 218-220. 

38 Cf. The Tebtunis Papyri, op. cit., 318-319. (Adler, loc. cit., is mistaken 
when he refers to this papyrus as a case of a loan without interest. Tebtunis 
Papyrus No. 818 provides clearly that “Judas son of Joseph, Jew of the 
Epigone, has lent Agathecles son of Ptolemy, Jew..... two talents five 
hundred drachmae of copper money for twelve months from the date above 
written with interest at two drachmae per mina per month’’). 

239 It may be mentioned that it is most remarkable that among the 
“servants of the god Harsemtheu”’ loans were granted without interest. Cf. 
Adler, op. cit., pp. 2, 4, 6, 10...15, 19; dem. 3-6, 10-12, 15, 20, 22, 24-27. 
The usage of granting loans at interest simultaneously with gratuitous loans 
was of course widely spread. While the Laws of Hammu-rabi dealt fairly 
fully with loans at interest, Babylonian documents refer to loans which were 
granted free of interest (see Schorr, Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und 
Prozessrechts | Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, V (1931)], 57, 2; Kohler-Koschaker- 
Ungnad, Hammurabi’s Gesetz, 111, 176, 200, 203; IV, 869, 875; V, 1128; and 
VI, 1522, 1538; Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts, V, 128; VIII, 135; 
see also Lacheman, Miscellaneous Texts from Nuzi, 11: The Palace and Temple 
Archives (Harvard Semitic Series, XIV. Excavations at Nuzi, V [1950]), 
No. 561. In fact hubuttatwm seems to be the usual term to denote a loan free 
of interest (cf. Landsberger, Die Serie ana ittiSu [Materialien zum Sumerischen 
Lexikon) (Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblict [1937]), 19, 63; see also Schorr, 
op. cit.). Driver and Miles (The Babylonian Laws, I [1952], 210) rightly main- 
tain that the fiubuttatum was probably ‘‘a non-commercial transaction of 
little legal importance’’; undoubtedly a loan of a charitable nature. 
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BRUNO ITALIENER, London 


Dedicated in reverence and gratitude 
to Dr. Leo Baeck 
on the occasion of his erghtieth birthday 


HE publication in 1917 of Das Heilige by the great Christian 

theologian Rudolf Otto (translated into English in 1923 under 
the title The Idea of the Holy by J. Harvey, lecturer in Philosophy 
at Birmingham University) gave a new impetus not only to 
the study of religious psychology but to religious people all 
over the world. It led them, as it were, to rediscover their 
sacred literature; particularly us Jews. This was no mere accident, 
for Otto himself gratefully recorded that the inspiration to 
study more closely the complex conception of ‘‘the Holy’ — that 
central idea in all religion —came to him one day when he 
attended an Atonement Service in a small synagogue in Morocco. 

Analyzing the idea of the Holy, Otto maintains that it consists 
of both rational and non-rational elements. If we speak of the 
Holy in ordinary life, we usually think of the highest moral 
perfection. But Holy has an element in it independent of what 
we would call good or morally perfect; and to this element 
Otto gives a new name, “‘the numinous,”’ from the Latin ‘‘numen,”’ 
the most general Latin word for supernatural divine power. 
Numinous feeling is just this unique apprehension of ‘‘some- 
thing,”’ of which the character may at first seem to have little 
connection with our ordinary moral terms, but which later 
becomes “‘charged”’ with the highest moral significance. 

From the Jewish point of view it is interesting to see how much 
Otto’s analysis of the numinous was inspired by passages from the 
so-called Old Testament. For instance, he finds the source of the 
“creature-consciousness”’ in Gen. 18.27, when Abraham prays: 
“Behold now, I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, 
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who am but dust and ashes.’ He is deeply impressed by 
Isaiah, chapter 6, and the Book of Job. Investigating Jewish 
literature, especially its poetry and prayers, Otto is particularly 
struck by the numinous character of some poems of Gabirol 
(Das Heilige, page 42) and hymns like Adon Olam and Melech 
Elyon (Das Heilige, page 232) and a wonderful prayer of the High 
Holiday liturgy beginning with wbeken ten pachdeka (Harvey, 
Appendix II, page 194). 

To these should be added another example of particularly 
numinous poetry, the Kedushah. This has been handed down in 
different versions. The shortest form of the Kedushah is to be 
found in the Shacharith- and Minchah-Amidah for weekdays. 
There is a more extensive version in the morning prayer for the 
Sabbath in which the first and second Bible-verses are connected 
by a longer description of the angels’ song: bia wy dipa in. 
The second verse, from Ezekiel, and the third from Ps. 146: 
‘nm ddiys ‘a so are connected by a prayer for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God: "n y*pin 11999 Jorpnn. There is further a 
Kedushah in the so-called Yozer which, according to I. Elbogen, 
seems to have been introduced in gaonic times, and also the 
so-called #7707 mwTp in the prayer jyx> Nav. It consists of a short 
introduction : bxaw monn avy wtp ans) and the three Bible-verses 
from Isa. 6.3, Ezek. 3.12 and Ex. 15.18; every quotation is fol- 
lowed by an Aramaic translation. It is only this Kedushah which 
is especially mentioned in Talmud Sotah 49a. 

In this essay, only the Mussaf-Kedushah for the Sabbath and 
the festivals, according to the Ashkenazic and Sephardic rites, 
may be considered. But it should be noted that the Sephardic rite 
has the following introduction different from the Ashkenazic rite: 
mud oxiap byow Joy oy mdbyo onom goed irmbds 'm qb vin an 
why 55 mwnp obs am. The Kedushah begins with the words 
qwapn qy°ayi. In the Sephardic rite this phrase is to be found not 
in the Mussaf- but in the Morning-Kedushah, where it reads 
4s-4yn qwpi, a version probably following Isa. 29.23. As 
a piece of religious poetry it is difficult to translate. The 


* It was this passage which particularly impressed the Jewish philosopher, 
Franz Rosenzweig (Briefe, 1935, p. 415). 
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following literal rendering is taken from the Singer Prayerbook 
(page 160): 


We will reverence and sanctify thee according to the mystic utterance 
of the holy Seraphim, who hallow thy name in the sanctuary, as it is 
written by the hand of thy prophet, And they called one unto the other 
and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full 
of his glory. His glory filleth the universe; his ministering angels ask 
one another where is the place of his glory? Those over against them 
say, Blessed — 

Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place. 

From his place may he turn in mercy and be gracious unto a 
people who, evening and morning, twice every day, proclaim with 
constancy the unity of his name, saying in love, Hear — 

Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One. 

One is our God; he is our Father; he is our King; he is our Saviour; 
and he of his mercy will let us hear a second time, in the presence of all 
living? (his promise), ‘‘To be to you for a God.” 

I am the Lord your God. 

And in thy Holy Words it is written, saying, 

The Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, unto all genera- 
tions. Praise ye the Lord. 

Unto all generations we will declare thy greatness, and to all 
eternity we will proclaim thy holiness, and thy praise, O our God, shall 
not depart from our mouth for ever, for thou art a great and holy God 
and King. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God. 


Everyone familiar with the original Hebrew will agree that the 
translation does not fully convey the peculiar atmosphere of the 
Kedushah itself. 

It is divided into five verses, it begins with a reference to the 
celestial host of the Seraphim, who are gathered in awe to chant 
their threefold Holy. The solemn tension which lies upon them is 
most adequately expressed in Hebrew by putting together three 
words, all of them beginning with a sharp ‘‘s’’: "paw ,mw , Tid. This 
alliteration creates that deep silence, that hush, hinted at in 
Zech. 2.17: “Be silent, all flesh before the Lord.” It should be 
noted that the protracted open vowel of wonder (0, ah, ha), 
combining with the sibilant, is used in all languages to express 
or produce a terrified silence. (Hist! Sh! Sst!) (Harvey, Appendix 


PEL ,21652) 
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The numinous effect is enhanced by the repeated use of the 
root wip in this one verse. It is like a tuning up for the mighty 
chord to be sounded by the host of the Seraphim who fill the 
heavenly spheres with the Trisagion. In passing, it should be 
mentioned that the usual translation “‘the whole earth is full 
of his glory’”’ is not correct. As the Hebrew text has not the 
adjective xbo but the noun x», it should read ‘‘the fullness 
of the whole earth is His glory.” 

These words of praise are taken up in the second verse which, 
as it were, underlines and corrects the phrase, by putting instead 
of “earth’”’ the word ‘‘world”’: ‘‘the world, the universe, is full of 
His glory.’”” No sooner has the word glory been sounded than the 
poem most beautifully embarks upon the question which the 
angels ask one another: 17129 o1p0 7x, ‘Where is the abode of his 
glory?’ Although there is no answer to this question either in 
heaven or on earth, the divine host, in a moving paradox, 
goes on with the alternate song, taken from the prophet Ezekiel: 
ipa 'm TaD 772, ‘Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his 
place.”’ 

So far the Kedushah has been characterized by the element of 
Mysterium tremendum. Now quite another element is noticeable, 
that of Fascinosum. A new chord is sounded with the words: 
o’pn72 1D N17 Ip, ‘From his place may he turn in mercy... .” 
There is nothing more of the tense atmosphere of awe and 
trembling devotion with which, in the preceding verses, the host 
of angels tried to glorify the name of Him Who is beyond all 
homage and praise. Now the confidence in God’s eternal mercy 
prevails which prompts His people, ‘‘in loving devotion to pro- 
claim twice a day the unity of his name.”’ It is this new element 
of fascination, of unreserved trust in the merciful God which 
pervades the following verse, beginning with the emphatic 
repetition of the unity of God: “One is our God, He is our Father, 
He is our King, He is our Saviour.”’ 

The whole climate of the Kedushah has changed. We are 
no more in Heaven among the celestial host; we are on earth 


2 The search for the Divine Majesty revealing itself in His voice is also 
expressed in Midrash Tanchumah at the end of the portion minv. 
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now, in the midst of the praying community of the children of 
Israel who, in spite of all the vicissitudes of their fate, have 
never lost their unshakable confidence in Him... And after 
the words o>°7>x ‘noun, “I am the Lord your God,” the Divine 
promise is confirmed by the jubilant quotation from Psalm 146. 

Throughout the ages the Kedushah, (like its counterpart in 
Christianity, the Sanctus, which is a part of the mass) has been 
considered the culmination of the service. Generations have 
instinctively felt that, by emphasizing God’s holiness, they not 
only touched upon the core of the Divine, but at the same time 
unconsciously derived the strongest impulses for the conduct of 
life outside the sanctuary. This attracted mystically minded 
people so much that, after the conclusion of the Talmud, a 
mystical movement arose in Judaism, the Yorde Merkavah, which 
made the Kedushah the centre of their meditations. The fruit of 
these is a whole literature which describes, with ecstatic imagi- 
nation, happenings in the celestial spheres. The oldest book of this 
literature, the Hechalot Rabbati, is perhaps its best represent- 
ative. To a great extent it is filled with Kedushah hymns, every 
time ending with the three-fold Holy. It also contains a gem of 
our religious literature, the Haadereth v’haemunah, which, ac- 
cording to Ismar Elbogen, so much captured the hearts of 
Jewish people that it was included in nearly all the Jewish 
prayerbooks. Glorifying the Holy One, this poem in each line 
enumerates an attribute of God in alphabetical order,’ always 
ending with the refrain, ‘‘the ever-living and ever-lasting.”’ 

It is interesting to consider what attitude should traditionally 
be adopted by the congregation during the recital of the 
Kedushah in the synagogue. According to the Shulchan Aruch 


3One of the means to produce a ‘‘numinous’’ effect is repetition. 
Compare, for instance, Ex. 3.6 where the word ‘75x is repeated four times 
to stress the solemnity of the revelation; or Isa. 6.3 with the threefold 
repetition of wimp; or Jer. 22.29 with the threefold call yas. Most significant 
are also Zeph. 1.14 where the word 07 is used no less than nine times, and 
Isa. 11.2 with the fourfold repetition of mn. In connection with our 
subject it is interesting to consider Ezek. 3.12 and 13 where the word ip 
is repeated four times. Very significant are the Psalms; for instance, Ps. 29 
and 136, and poems of our festival liturgy, such as }»by 49 and ondxd ype. 
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(Orach Chayim, paragraph 125) the congregation should remain 
silent.and concentrated in holy devotion whilst the Chasan 
recites the beginning of the Kedushah. Only when he arrives 
at the Trisagion should the people join in. The most pious 
devotion is required to fulfil the injunction “I will be sanctified 
among the children of Israel” (Lev. 22.32). In accordance with 
the mysterious passage in Ezek. 1.7, ‘““And their feet were one 
straight foot,’’ it is recommended to put the feet together in such 
a way that they appear as one foot. Mystical tradition, handed 
down by one of its main representatives, Isaiah Horvitz, called 
Sh’lo (1570-1630), requires that people should raise their closed 
eyes towards Heaven, shake their body and lift their heels 
during the Trisagion. This custom is rooted in a remark of 
Midrash Tanchumah on the portion of Tsav (Lev. 6.1), where it 
reads of the angels, mentioned in Isaiah 6.2, “...and with 
twain he did fly.” 

Friedrich Heiler (Das Gebet, page 101) thinks that this strange 
custom is certainly very old. He quotes Clemens of Alexandria 
who writes: “We lift the feet at the communal exclamation at the 
end of prayer.’’ Heiler continues, ‘‘Here we undoubtedly have the 
remnant of a primitive habit of prayer which was preserved by 
the later generations of Judaism and accepted by early Christi- 
anity.’’ This custom is, like others, such as the strong movement 
of the body, the clapping of the hands at prayer, to be found in 
different ancient cults of ecstatic origin. Another custom was that 
of Jakob ben Moses Halevy (Maharil), a German authority of 
about 1400 who, at both the other passages, ‘11 Jin2 (Ezek. 3.12) 
and '\n qo (Ps. 146.10) knelt and then rose at the mention of the 
Holy name. 

One reason for the numinous effect of the Kedushah can 
perhaps be found in the use of certain peculiar terms. There is 
first the root wap not only in the Trisagion itself but also in its 
different variations. There is further the root xb» which, as noun 
as well as verb and adjective xn, is occasionally used by the 
Bible to describe ‘‘numinous”’ situations: for iristance, Ex. 40.34: 
j2won MX NPD ‘7 TID; Jer. 6.11: nNdo 'm non nN; Jer. 23.24: 
xb os pont nx) ow nx. The counterpart of ‘‘fullness,”’ namely 
“emptiness,” is used by the Bible similarly to describe 
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“numinous”’ situations: for instance, Gen. 1.2:.19n ANT yAXNT 
wai; Ps. 36.7: 729 oN puawn; Nah. 2.11: apbam aAprani pia, 
three expressions for the eery desolateness of the destroyed 
Nineveh. 

Finally should be mentioned the terms am 77d and obdiys 
in 45° as well as in the last paragraph, augmented here by 
onxi nxib. There can be no doubt that, although not mentioned 
by Otto, the conception of Aeternum is one of the most effective 
means of arousing the numinous consciousness. The best proof 
perhaps is the popularity of Psalm 90 which, more than any other, 
movingly contrasts the eternal God, in whose eyes ‘‘a thousand 
years are but as yesterday when it is past,’’ with man, who in the 
morning ‘‘flourisheth, and groweth up”’ and in the evening “‘is 
cut down, and withereth.”’ Similar is the effect of Psalm 103, 
where, in the verses 15-18, human frailty is strikingly compared 
with God’s mercy that is “from everlasting to everlasting.” 
Turning to our liturgy we note, for instance, that the eulogy in 
the Kaddish ‘‘May his great name be blessed forever and to all 
eternity”? is considered by Jewish tradition of particular im- 
portance. The numinous atmosphere prevailing in the synagogue, 
especially on the High Holydays, is created, for example, by 
such hymns as Melech Elyon, with its refrain ‘“‘forever will He 
reign,’ and by the Unetane Tokef prayer in which God’s eternity 
is most impressively contrasted with the transitoriness of man. 
Finally, the previously mentioned $7707 7wITp should be noted, 
called by Maimonides Awtp 74D or arn ID. In this connection 
we are interested in the Aramaic paraphrase of the Trisagion. 
Whilst both the first and second wip are related to heaven and 
earth, the third wip is related to the most distant future wp 
wpby rndyd) nbyd “holy forever and in all eternity.’”’ Here one 
distinctly realises the ‘‘numinous’’ note of the Aeternum. 

It is noteworthy that other literatures offer similar examples 
of the peculiar effect of the Aeternum upon human feelings. Think, 
for instance, of the renowned words written at the entrance of 
Hell in Dante’s Divina Comedia: 


Per me si va nella citta dolente 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore... (Canto 3, I & 2) 
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Through me you come to the abode of woe: 
Through me you enter on eternal pain. 


Or consider John Miltcn’s poem “On Time”’: 


... For when as each thing bad thou hast entomb’d, 
And last of all, thy greedy self consum’d, 

Then long Eternity shall greet our bliss 

With an individual kiss... 


When once our heav’nly guided soul shall clime, 

Then all this Earthy grosnes quit, 

Attir’d with stars, we shall for ever sit, 

Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee O Time. 


As to the composition of the Mussaf-Kedushah, it should be 
noted that it has been influenced by Jewish fate. On the occasion 
of religious persecution in the Byzantine Empire, the Church 
forbade the recitation of certain prayers, among them the ynw, 
with its confession of the Unity of God, and the Trisagion, 
interpreted by the Church as a reference to the Trinity. The 
Synagogues which, as Ismar Elbogen thinks, were probably 
closed on weekdays, were supervised during the morning services 
on Sabbath. It was therefore decided to include the forbidden 
prayers in the Mussaf and to enlarge the Kedushah by the 
insertion of the first and last words of the three paragraphs of the 
so called yow and op nbs ‘noun. 

Whilst, therefore, oppressive measures against the Jews 
exercised a favorable influence upon the shape of the Kedushah 
by increasing its solemnity, we find that the improved political 
and social conditions of the Jews during the 19th century had the 
opposite effect. Firmly believing in the power of reason and 
suspicious of all irrationalism and mysticism, the reformers of 
those days fervently set about cleansing the traditional prayer- 
book of all those passages which appear*l to them either 
unintelligible or superstitious. 

Among these the Kedushah, with its strange description of 
happenings in the celestial spheres and its conception of the host 
of angels calling to one another, was particularly awkward. They 
did not dare wholly to eliminate the Kedushah owing to its 
unique position in the Jewish services as well as to the importance 
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of its counterpart, the Sanctus, in the Church. Accordingly 
it was necessary to compromise. Cutting out all those passages 
which, in the opinion of the time bordered on mysticism, the 
Kedushah was reduced to a mere torso. It should nevertheless 
be noted that, so far as Europe is concerned, the changes in 
the Kedushah were relatively small. Whilst the ‘“‘Tempel’’ in 
Hamburg, the mother of the Reform congregations, had preserved 
the Kedushah in the traditional form in all the editions of its 
prayverbooks, other Reform or so called liberal congregations in 
Germany — for instance, that in Berlin—only altered the 
beginning of the Kedushah. Instead of the traditional text 
Ny wap c_w my TDD JwaIpPN Fay) it read owD JwIpN FRAY: 
'))) 2INDD OND °DwWA FMS OW IpoOw. Here may be mentioned that 
in many congregations the Hebrew Kedushah was replaced 
by a German text commencing with the words ‘‘Aus jeglichem 
Munde erschallet der Ruf...’’ The author of the text was 
Abraham Geiger, the music was written by L. Lewandowski. 
There can be no doubt that, although this Kedushah in the 
vernacular had lost the ‘“‘numinous”’ character of the Hebrew 
original, nevertheless the pious devotion of the poem, as well 
as the force of its majestic tunes, uplifted and inspired many 
Jewish hearts. 

Compared with the relatively slight alterations made in the 
Kedushah on the Continent the liturgies used by the Reform 
congregations of Anglo-American Jewry show much greater 
changes. Accordingly one finds, for example, in the Union Prayer- 
book (edited and published by the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis) the Kedushah with the following text: 


Congregation and Reader: 
mt gop) qevaa Sy aind> ann *pva ims Owspow owD odiya qow nN wIp) 


ton) at bs 
Then follows the Trisagion (Choir and Congregation). 


Reader continues: 
yrnn $53 Jew oN 7 NTs TIN PIN 


4H. Lietzmann, in Messe und Herrenmahl (1926), after a thorough 
investigation, proves that, in early Christian liturgy, the whole so-called Ante 
Sanctus was of Jewish origin. 
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Choir and Congregation: 
Ipod 'm Wad 477A 


Reader: 
b> oyys ponrs yw Nim ywID NIT DSD NIT WAR NIT IPAS NIA INN 


Choir and Congregation: 
mbSm ayy 37> px mds obiyd ‘a bn 


Reader: 


win xdboirpp wbx Jaw) wap) qaetp ons: xii Jot pa arm 37> 
ty) odiyd 


Unlike the prayerbooks of most of the once so-called liberal 
congregations in Germany which follow the tradition, the prayer- 
books of the non-orthodox congregations in England have a 
revised Kedushah. Whilst the Union Prayerbook in the U.S.A. 
has still a veiled reference to the celestial host, the Liberal 
Jewish prayerbook for the High Holydays has no reference to it at 
all. It contains only the Trisagion followed by the words of the 
Reader ody xb 39; then the congregation sings '7 7139 4)72 
wipon. The Reader continues 1999 S17 was Nim owabds Nim Ins 
yyw Nim, and the Kedushah concludes with ... odiy> 'n 4bn. 
The last paragraph ... 77) 175, which traditionally follows 
these words, forms in the Liberal Jewish prayerbook the beginning 
of the Kedushah. This we find, according to Elbogen, in the 
printed editions of the prayerbooks of the Italian rite as well as 
in the rites of the Balkan countries and of Carpentras in France. 

A similar trend is to be noted in the prayerbook of the 
Association of Synagogues in Great Britain. On the Sabbath and 
the festivals, throughout the year, the Kedushah consists of the 
introductory words bs1w mban awy wip anxy; then follows the 
Trisagion, and then, without any connecting phrase, '7 7135 9.72 
wpa and ibibaedrieee Se qbn; and the Kedushah concludes ''x'a 
wiipn dsm. On the High Holydays the curtailment of the 
Kedushah is even more conspicuous. It consists of two short 
lines only bsw mbnn avy wtp any and the Trisagion, carefully 
avoiding any reference to the angels who, according to Isaiah 6, 
stunned by the mystery of the most High, cover their faces in 
speechless awe. 
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These changes are noteworthy because they are typical of the 
spirit which prevails in the Reform and Liberal services. These 
are still too much dominated by the ideas of the early Reformers 
of the 19th century. In their reasonableness and lucidity they 
lack, particularly on the High Holydays — in spite of the loving 
care with which they are prepared and conducted — the atmo- 
sphere of the numinous, inseparable from the days of awe. 

With this in mind we ought to consider what are the essential 
differences of our present spiritual outlook from that of the early 
Reformers of the 19th century, and what conclusions we should 
draw from them about the shape of our services. The most 
striking feature of the Weltanschauung of the early Reformers 
was, as said before, their enthusiastic belief in the power of 
reason which, applied to the realm of physical science, would, 
they believed, solve in a relatively short time the major problems 
of the world. 

Such an outlook has disappeared today. Although we consider 
reason an indispensable weapon in the search for truth, we 
nevertheless have become sorely aware of its limits. And it is 
just the tremendous progress of physical science, during the 
last decades, which has revealed these limits of human knowledge. 
The more we seem to penetrate into the secrets of the universe, 
the more new mysteries and unfathomable depths become 
apparent. 

It is against this background that we, much better than our 
ancestors a hundred years ago, begin to understand the meta- 
phorical and figurative language of the prophets and poets, 
preserved in our sacred literature, and not least in our prayers, 
by which they tried to express their intuitions and visions. 
Today, if ever, we should try to satisfy in our services both 
feelings in man: his respect for reason on the one hand and his 
new awareness of the depth of life on the other. For this reason 
those passages of our religious literature should be chosen for 
the re-shaping of our prayerbooks which, in symbolic and poetical 
form, make us aware of the presence of a mysterious world, 
which although unseen and unexplored, nevertheless is real, 
continuously surrounding and influencing us. 

To give a few examples for the “‘reform”’ of the Services on the 
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High Holydays apart from the Kedushah, which should satisfy 
not merely the rationalistic outlook but make felt something 
of its original numinous character: There should be, for instance, 
such a great prayer as the Unetane Tokef with its sublime 
conception of the ‘“‘Book’’ which the supreme Judge holds in 
His hands to write into it the destiny of man (the elimination 
of this conception should never have been permitted by the 
“people of the Book’’), and finally Yehuda Halevi’s grand poem 
Yah shimcha with its wonderful mixture of lucidity and mystery. 

The effects of such “reform’’ would be beneficent in many 
respects, particularly in the musical field. The enrichment of our 
prayerbook by the insertion of numinous hymns would, as of old, 
inspire modern Jewish composers to express those feelings of the 
human heart, for which there is one appropriate means only — 
music, with its world of tunes on the one hand, and the some- 
times even more impressive language of absolute silence on the 
other. 

All this will undoubtedly appear very strange indeed to many 
of our congregants, brought up in the non-orthodox tradition of 
the last hundred years. Much courage and foresight, similar to 
that of the early Reformers, will now be required of those who 
venture on such a kind of counter-reformation. But people 
with such qualities will, we confidently hope, arise, who feel 
themselves urged by the ancient call of the Psalmist ‘nb mwy ny, 
“It is time to work for the Lord.”’ 


THE UNITY OF GOD 


A Study in Hellenistic and Rabbinic Theology 


SAMUEL S. COHON 
Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 
‘ 

HE doctrine of Divine Unity climaxed the religious devel- 

opment of the Bible. The teachings of the prophets combine 
with the commands of the Torah and the wisdom of the sages 
in affirming the monotheistic faith that the universe was called 
into existence by the living God, who preserves the highest 
heavens and sustains the earth, and directs the destinies of men 
and of nations. This world-embracing creed, proclaimed in the 
opening words of Genesis, forms the substance of the world-view 
of the remainder of Scripture and constitutes the foundation of 
the theocentric view of the Rabbis. By the side of the Creator 
everything else is a creature. He is the Holy One, the Lord of 
the universe, of humanity, of Israel and of every individual. 

Two biblical documents, in which this crowning achievement 
of Jewish theology crystallized itself, came to form the basic 
texts of Rabbinic Judaism: the Decalogue and the Shema. 

The affirmation anochi adonai elohecha (‘‘l am the Lord thy 
God’’) of the first commandment is completed by the prohibition 
lo ythye I’cha elohim aherim (‘‘Thou shalt have no other gods’’) 
of the second.! They are the positive and negative forms of the 
doctrine of divine Unity. God is not truly One if there are other 
gods besides Him.? No nature deities, no man or animal gods, 
no creation of man’s mind or hand can be placed by His side. 
He is essentially transcendent, incomparable with anything in 
existence, high and exalted, eternal and holy.’ 


* Ex. 20.2-3; Deut. 5.6-7. Josephus, Ant. III.5, 4 combines the two as 
the first commandment. So, too, R. Ishmael taught that the two were heard 
from God together. Hor. 8a; Mak. 23a—24b. 

2 Tertullian writes: Deus si non unus est, non est — If God is not one, He 
does not exist. Against Marcion 1.3. 


3 Deut. 4.16 ff.; Isa. 57.15. 
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This doctrine, implicit in the Sinaitic covenant between Israel 
and God negated — first for Israel and subsequently for the 
entire world — the pantheons and the cults of antiquity. It 
motivated the protracted struggle against Canaanitic Baalism, 
the astral worship of Assyro-Babylonia and the nature gods of 
Egypt. It formed the battle cry of Elijah on Mt. Carmel. The 
response of the assembled hosts to his challenge to choose be- 
tween YHWH (Lord) and Baal: ‘‘The Lord, He is God; the 
Lord, He is God,’’4 has resounded through the ages. It assumed 
its classical form in Deut. 6.4, ‘‘Hear, O Israel: the Lord is our 
God, the Lord is one.’’ Hosea had condemned Israel’s espousal 
of other deities as disloyalty to God and as harlotry. ‘‘I am the 
Lord thy God from the land of Egypt, and no other god besides 
Me shalt thou know, and there is no savior besides Me.’’> Isaiah 
acknowledged Him as the author and director of the drama of 
world history and as the Lord of hosts (of heaven) acclaimed by 
the angel chorus as thrice holy.6 Jeremiah knew Him as the 
universal Lord of nature and of humanity, the architect who 
moulds the destinies of nations as a potter moulds his clay.’ 
“The Lord God is the true God; He is the living God, and the 
everlasting King.’’ In His name the prophet defied the poly- 
theistic cults: ‘‘Thus shall ye say unto them: ‘The gods that have 
not made the heavens and the earth, these shall perish from 
the earth, and from under the heavens.’ He hath made the 
earth by His power, hath established the world by His wisdom, 
and hath stretched out the heavens by His understanding.’’® 
Deutero-Isaiah, confronted by Parsi dualism, protested in God’s 
name: “‘I am the first, and I am the last, and besides Me there is 
no god... I form the light, and create darkness; I make peace, 
and create evil; I am the Lord that doeth all these things.’’ As 
the master of all creation, He is the hope of all mankind. ‘‘Look 
unto Me and be saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am God 


4] Kings 18.39. 

5 Hosea 13.4. 

6 Isa. 10.5 ff.; 6.3. 

7 Jer. 5.22 ff.; 16.19; 18. 

8 Jer. 10.10 ff., reflecting the ideas of Deutero-Isaiah. 
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and there is none else... unto Me every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear. Only in the Lord, shall one say of Me, is 
victory and strength... In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel 
be justified, and shall glory.’’9 

The prophetic theology served also as a philosophy of history. 
For the prophets history formed a continuous whole, with the 
future growing out of the present and the past. The course of 
events moved toward a goal, not merely an “‘end of days” but 
of meaning and purpose. In their minds the popular expectation 
of the coming day of the Lord, when He would avenge Israel, 
was transformed into a day of judgment of Israel as well as of 
the other nations. The consequences of Israel’s sinfulness would 
be her inescapable punishment administered by God in the course 
of history.t° The apocalypticists seized upon this belief as the 
basis for the reign of evil in the world and made it the core of 
their teaching. For them history is a discontinuity, with the 
future breaking in upon the present. When God will rise to 
establish His reign over the world, the power of wickedness will 
be crushed. The sinful nations will be brought low and God’s 
own people will be vindicated and saved. God will triumph 
not only over the nations, but also over their gods. He will 
destroy death itself and wipe away the tears from all faces.%? 
With His exaltation, His people will be exalted. All the nations 
will throng to Mt. Zion to be taught of His ways and to honor 
His elect.'s The people, therefore, must prove themselves worthy 
of their God, who will be a stronghold to the poor and the needy, 
“a refuge from the storm, a shadow from the heat.’’'4 Following 
the judgment and destruction of the wicked nations and their 
gods, “‘the Lord shall be King over all the earth; in that day 
the Lord shall be One, and His name One.’’S 


9 Isa. 44.6; 45.7, 22-23, 25. 

10 Isa, 2.12-17; Amos 5.18—20. 
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<2 Sale 24.2 Tete, 258+ 

13 Isa. 2.1-4; 55.5; 56.6-7; 60.3 ff.; Zech. 8.20-23. 
™4 Isa. 25.4; cf. Jer. 46.27—28. 

5 Isa. 66.15-16; Zech. 14.9. 
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THE BATTLEGROUND OF JUDAISM 


Having established itself as the central dogma of Judaism, the 
doctrine of divine unity offered the supreme challenge to hea- 
thenism. The unwearying emphasis of the Jewish masters of 
post-biblical literature on this belief can be best understood in 
the light of the persistent attacks which it drew from anti- 
Jewish philosophies and competing cults. 

In the Graeco-Roman world, the non-Jews were disturbed 
by the Jewish refusal to acknowledge their gods. As their states 
rested on community of cult-observances, they looked askance 
upon anything that threatened to weaken their formal structure. 
Accordingly, asebeia, impiety, was regarded a criminal offense. 
States like Athens took measures to rid themselves of persons 
like Socrates who entertained ideas about the gods contrary to 
those held by the state.1?7 The negative attitude of the Jews 
towards the cults of their neighbors in Egypt and in Graeco- 
Roman cities could not but evoke resentment. Their aggressive 
propaganda on behalf of their own religion added fuel to the 
flames. However, in many instances, the Jewish congregations 
were by special grant immune from persecution for impiety. 
The attempt to abrogate their immunity and to compel their 
conformity to the law of asebeza ran up against the fact that the 
immunity was a real grant by the heads of state and was not 
reachable by local legislation.t® Consequently, though the Jews 
gained the enthusiastic approval of some of their neighbors, they 
did not escape the odium of others. In Egypt, in particular, the 
feud between the natives and the Jews had been of long stand- 
ing. From Persian times on the Jews were identified with the 
foreign rulers of the land and with a form of worship radically 
at variance with their own. With the translation of the Torah 
into Greek, the reputation of the Egyptian Pharaohs was tar- 
nished. The Egyptians retaliated by exposing the Jewish people 
to ridicule. The Jews were presented by the Egyptian priest 


© Max Radin, The Jews Among the Greeks and Romans, ch. XII, pp. 164 ff. 
17 Against Apion 11.37. 
% Ant. XIV.10, 216, 241-261. 
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Manetho as derived from a race of lepers who worshipped their 
God in the form of an ass." From Manetho the slander spread 
to some classical writers. 

While their writings have been lost, quotations from them 
are cited by Josephus in his polemic against Apion. The first of 
the classical writers quoted is Mnaseas, a rhetorical historian 
who wrote before the establishment of the Maccabean state. 
He tells of an Idumean named Zabidius, who duped the Jews 
by promising to deliver his god, Apollo, into their hands, and 
contrived to get into the Temple of Jerusalem and remove from 
there “‘the golden head of a pack-ass.’’?? This calumny reappeared 
in a variety of forms. It is repeated in a fragment from the 
writings of Apollonius Molo, a teacher of Caesar and of Cicero, 
and reiterated by Apion that the Jews adored the head of an 
ass, and worshipped it with much ceremony. He also circulated 
the story that Antiochus Epiphanes, on the occasion of his 
spoliation of the Temple, found there ‘‘a head made of gold and 
worth a high price.’’?? 

From Apion the libel got to Tacitus, who wrote that the 
Jews ‘‘consecrated an ass in their sacred shrine.’’ He expressly 
avoids the allegation that the Jews worshipped the statue, thus 
modifying Apion’s words to fit them into the then established 
fact, which he states, that ‘‘the Jews acknowledge one God only, 
and conceive of Him by the mind alone.” 

The charge of ass worship was particularly vicious. In Egypt 
the ass was associated with Typhon, and formed an object of 
fear and hatred. This slander, therefore, was equivalent to 
charging the Jews with a kind of ‘“‘devil-worship’’, at least of 
venerating a deity hostile to the Egyptians.?s 


19 A pion 1.25. 20 Ibid. II.9. 

2t Tbid. 11.7, 5 Posidonius is quoted (Radin, op. cit.) to the effect that the 
innermost shrine of the Temple contained the statue of a long-bearded man, 
presumably Moses, riding on an ass. So Diodorus (XXXIV. frag.) states 
that Antiochus found such a statue in the Temple. The charge of ass-worship 
was transferred to the Christians. See Thackeray’s note to Apion I1.7, 80, 
Pp. 325. 

22 Histories V.3 ff. see J. LE. 1V.109. 

23 Radin, op. cit., pp. 170-72; S. A. Cook, note to W. R. Smith’s Religion 
of the Semites, p. 690. See also S. Krauss, ‘“‘Ass-Worship”, J. E., Il, 222-224. 
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Their imageless worship and their resolute denial of the gods 
of their neighbors brought upon the Jews the stigma of athezoz, 
“atheists” or godless. As thoroughgoing monotheists, the Jews 
disregarded the gods of the heathen as non-existent, or denounced 
them as elilim, nothings, or shedim and seirim, demons and satyrs, 
and as toebah, abominations.*4 Molo branded them as “‘atheists 
and misanthropes.’’?5 Lysimachus of Alexandria repeats the accu- 
sation of misanthropy and charges that they were enjoined ‘‘to 
overthrow any temples and altars of the gods which they 
found.’’?6 The elder Pliny denounced them as ‘‘a race famous for 
its insults to the gods.’’?7 

The forceful measures of Antiochus Epiphanes to win over 
the Jewish people to Grecian polytheism stiffened their resistance 
to the point of martyrdom.”® His claim to being an incarnation 
of Zeus aroused their abhorrence and branded him as Epumanes, 
the madman. Emperor-worship like the cults of dying and resur- 
recting saviors that peopled the pantheons and cults of antiquity 
appeared to them as the height of blasphemy.”? In Roman times, 
the Jews would not so much as permit the Roman troops to 
enter Jewish territory with their banners which bore emblems 
of the Caesars. We hear of Hasidim who would not look upon 
a coin, because the image of Caesar was engraven upon it.s° 

The national revival which followed the restoration of the 
state under the Maccabees raised the hope of the fulfillment of 
the prophetic promise of the conversion of the nations to the 
worship of the living God.3! The apocalypticists sounded the 
theme of the imminence of God’s judgment over the nations and 
the establishment of His reign over them.3? An unknown author 
invoked the authority of the mysterious Roman prophetess, the 
Sibyl, to urge the conversion of the gentiles to the worship of 


74 Lev. 17.7; Deut. 32.17; Ps. 106.37; II Chron. 11.15. 
25 Apion I1.14, 148. 

26 A pion 1.34. 

27 Hist. Nat. XIII. IV, 46, cited Radin, op. cit. 195-6. 
28 | Macc. 1-2; II Macc. 6-7. 

29 Apion II.6, 73 ff.; Ant. XVII.6, 2-4; XVIII.3, 1. 

3° See L. Blau, art. ‘‘Worship, Idol,” J. E. XII, 568-9. 
3t Isa, 2.1 ff.; Mic. 4.1 ff.; Mal. 1.11-12, 14, etc. 

32 Dan. 3.44; 7.13-14. 
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the One God and the pursuit of His laws. In the name of the 
sovereign and incorruptible Creator, the Eternal, dwelling on 
high, who rewards the good and punishes the evil, the Sibyl 
thundered against the folly of idolatry and the viciousness of 
immorality. ‘‘Be ashamed of making gods of serpents, dogs and 
cats; ye reverence winged creatures and animals that creep on 
the earth, and images of stone and statues made with hands, 
and stones piled together by the roads.’’ Divine judgment will 
come upon the wicked nations with war and sword and with 
cataracts of fire and brimstone. ‘‘War and pestilence shall come 
upon all mankind at once, and God shall make the great heaven 
above frozen’”’ and bring drought over the whole earth. ‘‘Hellas, 
why dost thou put trust in governors, mortal men who are 
powerless to escape the consummation of death? With what 
view dost thou proffer vain gifts to the dead and sacrifice to 
idols? Who has put error in thine heart, that thou shouldst 
perform these rites and forsake the face of the mighty God? 
Reverence the name of the Father and forget Him not. Long 
have the haughty rulers of Greece wrought evil for mankind, 
holding fast to idols and defunct gods. When the divine wrath 
will be upon you, ye shall know the face of the great God. And 
every creature will upraise hands to the broad heavens and 
shall call for God’s help and deliverance from the mighty 
wrath,’’33 

In a calmer mood the author of the Letter of Aristeas utilizes 
the Euhemeristic philosophy of religion to refute the wisdom 
of the Greek myth-makers. Euhemerus, a resident at the court 
of Cassander in Macedonia (circa 316), gave currency to the 
idea that the gods of the nations were originally heroes who 
distinguished themselves either as warriors or as benefactors and 
who, after their death, received divine worship from the grateful 
people. The author of the Letter turns this theory against the 
practice of idolatry. Having set up statues of stone and wood, 
men acclaim them as the images of inventors of things useful 
for life, and worship them, despite their being devoid of all 
feeling. It would be utterly foolish, he argues, ‘‘to suppose that 


33 The Sibylline Oracles, tr. Lanchester in Charles’ Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha II, Fragment IIIJ.17 ff.; also 1.2 ff.; Bk. I11.545-561. 
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anyone became a god in virtue of-his inventions. For the inventors 
simply took certain objects already created and, by combining 
them together, showed that they possessed a fresh utility: they 
did not themselves create the substance of the thing, and so it 
is a vain and foolish thing for people to make gods of men like 
themselves. For in our times there are many who are much more 
inventive and much more learned than the men of former days 
who have been deified, and yet they would never come to wor- 
ship them.’’ We need hardly speak of the Egyptians and other 
infatuated people ‘‘who place their reliance upon wild beasts 
and most kinds of creeping things and cattle, and worship them, 
and offer sacrifices to them both while living and when dead.” 

In contrast to this folly, the Letter of Aristeas holds out 
the doctrine of Moses that ‘‘there is only one God and that His 
power is manifested throughout the universe, since every place 
is filled with His sovereignty and none of the things which are 
wrought in secret by men upon the earth escapes His knowledge.” 
Not even the evil which man devises escapes God.34 

The Wisdom of Solomon expands these ideas. The root of 
idolatry is human folly. From the abundance of good things men 
do not infer their author. ‘“‘Neither by giving heed to the works 
did they recognize the artificer; but either fire, or wind, or swift 
air, or circling stars, or raging water, or luminaries of heaven, 
they thought to be gods that rule the world.”’ If the heathen 
had understanding, “‘how is it that they did not find the Sovereign 
Lord of these works?” From the greatness and beauty of created 
things men should deduce the idea of their creator. Most mis- 
erable are they who called the products of human labor gods, 
artistic creations in gold and silver, in the likeness of beasts, 
a useless stone, or the carving of a skillful woodcutter in the 
likeness of a man or animal, painted and set up as an object 
of prayer. 

Modifying the Euhemeristic theory, the author of the Wisdom 
of Solomon traces idol worship to human error. A father mour- 
ning the death of a child orders an image of the child to be 
prepared, and then honors the image as a god, instituting 


34 See 132-138, and notes by Andrews in Charles, A. P. E. II, p. 107. 
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“mysteries’’ and solemn rites, which in course of time acquire 
the force of law. So, too, likenesses of a king are set up to flatter 
an absent ruler, and are subsequently made the objects of wor- 
ship. The artificer investing his work with beauty, allures the 
multitude to worship human beings. Thus a hidden danger is 
created, because men, in times of stress, invoke ‘“‘stones and 
stocks with the incommunicable name.” 

Straying in their knowledge of God, the people live in conflict 
with His laws, disregarding life and morality, ‘‘slaughtering 
children in solemn rites, or celebrating secret mysteries or holding 
frantic revels in strange ordinances.’ They kill one another 
treacherously, engage in thieving and lying, corruption, faith- 
lessness, perjury, adultery, and wantonness. For the worship 
of those unnameable idols is the beginning and cause and end 
of every evil. In the style of Deutero-Isaiah and the Psalmists,35 
the manufacture of idols is derided and their worship mocked. 
The idols have neither eyes for seeing nor nostrils for drawing 
breath, for they are made by the hand of mortal man. ‘Being 
mortal, he maketh a dead thing with his lawless hands; for he is 
better than the things he worshippeth. Of the two, he indeed 
had life, but they never.’ Special scorn is reserved for Egyptian 
worship of loathsome, irrational and unclean animals.*° 

The major themes of the propaganda literature, the reality 
and excellence of monotheism and the delusion of polytheism, 
the spiritual and moral debasement which idolatry produces and 
the commercialism which supports its practices and cults re- 
appear in Philo and in Josephus. Philo grounds his attack on 
polytheism and idolatry, in his philosophical theology. In his 
view, it was the true vision of God as a unity for which Moses 
prayed, since the mind may be deluded to conceive of Him as 
more than one, even as the eye, when it is weak may see double, 
i. e. one object as two. At the burning bush, Moses was charged 
by God: ‘First tell them that I am He who 1s, that they may 
learn the difference between what is and what is not, and also 
the further lesson that no name at all can properly be used of 
Me, to whom alone existence belongs.’’ God is conceived onto- 


35 Cf. Isa. 40-41; 44; 46; Pss. 115, etc. 
36 Wisdom 13; 14.12-31; 15. 
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logically as ‘‘He who truly is,” ‘the truly existent one’’ and ‘‘the 
cause of all that comes into being.’”’ He is also spoken of as 
“the Mind of the Universe.’’ Philo concludes his treatise on 
Creation with the five-fold creed: first, ‘‘“God has been from 
eternity,” thus opposing the atheists who doubt either His 
eternity or His existence; second, ‘‘God is one,’’ contrary to 
the polytheists who transfer ‘‘mob rule’ from earth to heaven; 
third, ‘‘the world came into being,’ opposing the view that the 
world is eternal, thereby depriving God of superiority; fourth, 
“the world, too, is one as well as its Maker,’’ contradicting the 
ideas of the plurality of worlds: and fifth, ‘‘God exercises fore- 
thought on the world’s behalf.’’ Only the believer in this creed 
will lead a life of bliss and blessedness because his character is 
shaped by the truths that piety and holiness enforce. 

Philo applies these ideas to his interpretation of the first 
two commandments of the Decalogue. The major part of 
humanity, he comments, is under delusion regarding ‘“‘the tran- 
scendent Source of all that exists.’’ “Some have deified the four 
elements, earth, water, air and fire, others the sun, moon, 
planets, and fixed stars, others, again, the heaven by itself, 
others the whole world. But the highest and the most august, 
the Begetter, the Ruler of the great world-city, the commander- 
in-chief of the invincible host, the Pilot who ever steers all things 
in safety, Him they have hidden from sight by the misleading 
titles assigned to the objects of worship mentioned above. Dif- 
ferent people give Him different names: some call the earth Kore 
or Demeter or Pluto, and the sea Poseidon, and invent marine 
deities subordinate to him and great companies of attendants, 
male and female. They call air Hera and fire Hephastus, the 
sun Apollo, the moon Artemis, the morning-star Aphrodite and 
the glitterer Hermes, and each of the other stars have names 
handed down by the myth-makers, who have put together fables 
skilfully contrived to deceive the hearers and thus won a repu- 
tation for accomplishment in name-giving.’’ So, too, they divided 
the heaven into two hemispheres, one about the earth and one 
below it, and called them the Dioscuri. 

In contradistinction to these myths Moses forbade the dei- 
fication of any part of the universe. For the world is in process 
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of becoming, and there was a time when it was non-existent. 
“But to speak of God as ‘not-being’ at some former time, or 
having ‘become’ at some particular time and not existing for 
all eternity is profanity.” 

Intellectual ineptitude prevents many from knowing ‘‘the 
truly Existent because they suppose that there is no invisible 
and conceptual cause outside what the senses perceive, though 
the clearest possible proof lies ready at their hand. For while 
it is with the soul that they live and plan and carry out all the 
affairs of human life, they can never see the soul with the eyes of 
the body.”’ Still more difficult it is to behold ‘‘the Uncreated and 
Eternal, the invisible charioteer who guides in safety the whole 
universe.’’ Anyone who pays to the creatures the tribute due 
to their Maker is as foolish as he who bestows on subordinates 
the honor due to their master. It behooves us, Philo pleads, to 
refrain from worshipping created things, and to devote ourselves 
with every faculty to ‘‘the service of the Uncreated, the Eternal, 
the Cause of all.’’ ‘‘Let us, then engrave deep in our hearts this 
as the first and most sacred of commandments, to acknowledge 
and honor one God who is above all, and let the idea that gods 
are many never even reach the ears of the man whose rule of 
life is to seek for truth in purity and guilelessness.”’ 

Particularly mischievous is the manufacture of idols for wor- 
ship, of giving shape to stocks and stones and silver and gold, 
etc., according to human fancy, and filling the habitable world 
with images and wooden figures and other works of human hands. 
“For these idolaters cut away the most excellent support of the 
soul, the rightful conception of the Ever-living God.” In their 
ignorance they fail to comprehend that most “obvious truth 
which even ‘a witless infant’ knows, that the craftsman is 
superior to the product of his craft,’’ both in time and in value. 
Worst of all some image-makers offer prayers and sacrifices to 
their own creations. They might well be told that inasmuch as 
the best of prayers and the goal of happiness is to become like 
God, they should pray to be made “‘like their images and thus 
enjoy supreme happiness with eyes that see not, ears that hear 
not, nostrils which neither breathe nor smell, mouths that never 
taste nor speak, hands that neither give nor take nor do anything 
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at all, feet that walk not, with no activity in any parts of your 
bodies, but kept under watch and ward in your temple-prison, 
day and night, ever drinking in the smoke of the victims. For 
this is the one good which you imagine your idols to enjoy.” 
However, ‘‘such advice would be received with indignation as 
savouring of imprecations rather than of prayers.” 

The Egyptians not only share in general polytheism but have 
“advanced to divine honors irrational animals, bulls and rams 
and goats, and invented for each some fabulous legend of won- 
der.’”’ Among them are not only domestic animals, useful for 
men, but also “‘the fiercest and most savage of wild animals, 
lions and crocodiles and among reptiles the venomous asp, all 
of which they dignify with temples, sacred precincts, sacrifices, 
assemblies, processions, and the like.’’ They deified also dogs, 
cats, wolves and among birds, ibises and hawks. Fishes, too, 
have received divine honors. ‘‘What,’’ Philo asks, ‘‘could be 
more ridiculous than all this?”’ ‘Indeed,’ he informs us, ‘‘stran- 
gers on their first arrival in Egypt before the vanity of the land 
has gained a lodgment in their minds are like to die with laughing 
at it,’’ while intelligent people are moved to pity those who 
venerate these creatures, as men with souls transformed into 
the nature of those beasts.37 

Josephus’ apologetic of Judaism follows along Philo’s lines. 
Without urging, as Aristobulus and Philo did, that the wisest 
of the Greeks adopted conceptions of God from Moses, he claims 
that their teachings bear testimony to the excellence of the 
Jewish doctrine of the nature and majesty of God. Among them 
he includes nearly all the philosophers. However, while they 
confined their philosophy to the select few, Moses had addressed 
himself to the masses not only of his day but also to their 
descendants to all future generations in order to make their 
practice accord with their teaching. 

A Greek note appears in Josephus’ reference to God as ‘‘the 
blessed being or nature’ and in the negative attributes which 


37 Quaestiones et Solutiones in Genesin IV.8; Moses 1.75; Decalogue 52-55 
and 66-81 (tr. F. H. Colson); Special Laws 1.1-52; Allegorical Interpretations 
III.97-99; E. R. Goodenough, By Light, Light, p. 148; H. A. Wolfson, Philo, 
I, chap. IV. 
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he applies to God. Divine Unity forms the center of his theology. 
It is the theme of the first of all the commandments of the 
Torah. Moses, he writes, represented Him ‘‘as One, uncreated 
and immutable to all eternity, in beauty surpassing all mortal 
thought, made known to us by His power, although thenature 
of His real being passes knowledge.” He is ‘‘perfect and blessed, 
self-sufficing and sufficing for all, He is the beginning, the 
middle and the end of all things. By His works and bounties 
He is plainly seen, indeed more manifest than aught else; but 
His form and magnitude surpass our powers of description. No 
materials, however costly, are fit to make an image of Him; 
no art has skill to conceive and represent it. The like of Him 
we have never seen, we do not imagine, and it is impious to 
conjecture.’ No other explanation of creation is required save 
His active will; thus dispensing with the idea of the Logos of 
Hellenistic Judaism. All things issue from Him and exist for Him. 

From God’s unity all other unities derive. Like the cosmos, 
so humanity proceeds from Him who is the Father and deter- 
miner of destiny. By virtue of God’s unity, Israel, too, is one. 
Josephus boasts of the homogeneity of religious belief among 
the Jews, producing ‘‘a very beautiful concord in human char- 
acter’? unknown among other peoples. The contradictory ideas 
about God among the common people and philosophers of other 
nations, ranging from arguments against His very existence to 
denials of His providence, are not found among the Jews. ‘‘With 
us,’ he claims, ‘‘all act alike, all profess the same doctrine 
about God, one which is in harmony with our Law and affirms 
that all things are under His eye.”’ 

The entire Mosaic system centers in the theocracy, which 
makes Israel the servant of God. As the sole ruler of the universe, 
God assigns the administration of its highest affairs to the entire 
body of priests under the direction of the high-priest. The con- 
stitution by which they are guided is the Torah. By it the whole 
community is guided. ‘‘We have but one temple for the one 
God... common to all as God is common to all.” 

Josephus’ conception of Divine Unity stands in sharpest 
contrast to all forms of idolatry, whether Egyptian theriolatry 
or Greek polytheism. He approaches the task of criticizing the 
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foreign cults with reluctance, ‘professing that Moses forbade 
the Jews to ‘‘deride or blaspheme the gods worshipped by others 
out of respect for the very word God (cf. Ex. 22.27).’’ However, 
since the revilers seek ‘‘to confute us by a comparison of the 
rival religions,’ he is forced to speak out. He gathers courage 
from the fact that his devastating criticism of the gross and 
immoral ideas of the Homeric gods was not original with him 
but was drawn from many writers of ‘‘the highest reputation.” 
“Who, in fact,’ Josephus asks, ‘is there among the admired 
sages of Greece who has not censured their most famous poets 
and their most trusted legislators for sowing in the minds of 
the masses the first seeds of such notions about the gods?” The 
fertile imagination of the myth-makers invested the gods with 
attributes so anthropomorphic and licentious as to evoke the 
censure and the ridicule of thinking minds. The cause for the 
spread of ‘these falsehoods Josephus assigned to the legislators 
who enter upon their tasks without proper knowledge of the 
nature of God. Hence they allow the poets to invest the gods 
with all the passions, and the painters and sculptors to devise 
figures of their own imagination.3® 


LITURGIC CREED 


It is within Jewry that the doctrine of Divine Unity assumed 
its characteristic expression. As the watchword of Judaism and 
the bond of Jewish unity, it has evoked the deepest loyalty of 
the Jewish people. Believing that their very existence depended 
upon this truth, Jews in all ages have witnessed to it with their 
lives and often died a martyr’s death with the profession of 
unity on their lips. As a confession of faith, it holds the center 
in Jewish worship, mornings and evenings. 

When the Shema assumed the character of a liturgic creed 


3 Ant. 11.12, 4; Apion I1.33 ff. (tr. H. St. J. Thackeray). Josephus refers 
to the Septuagint interpretation of Ex. 22.28, ‘‘Thou shalt not revile God.”’ 
He treats this law also in Ant. IV.8, 10. Philo explains this law on the ground 
that reviling the gods of the neighbors might lead to retaliation ‘lest they on 
their part be moved to utter profane words against Him who truly is.”’ Special 
Laws 1.50; Moses I1.203. 
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cannot be stated with certainty. The Mishna records that to- 
gether with the Decalogue, the Shema (consisting of three 
passages: Deut. (a) 6.4-9,(b) 11.13-20, and(c) Num. 15.37—41) 
served as the core of Jewish prayer-service at the Temple.%? 
The Nash Papyrus indicates that the two were joined in the 
liturgy of Alexandrian Jews in pre-Christian times.4? To cancel 
the sectarian claim that the Decalogue represented the entire 
body of commandments given to Moses at Sinai, it was elimi- 
nated from the liturgy of the synagogue after the fall of the 
Temple, and the Shema alone was retained.‘ 

We are informed that ‘“‘the pious used to complete the re- 
citation of the Shema at sunrise,’’4? and that it was recited also 
in the evening, as suggested by Isa. 45.7 and Ps. 72.5. This 
usage may have been prompted in the first instance by the 
Parsi practice of hailing the sun at its rising and setting, thus 
acknowledging Ahuramazda as creator.43 He is said to have 
charged the ancestors of the race, who were ‘‘created perfect 
in devotion” by him, to perform devotedly the duty of the law, 
think good thoughts, speak good words, do good deeds, and 
worship no demons. Their first act on rising was ‘‘to wash 
themselves thoroughly and their first deeds were to acknowledge 
that Ahuramazda created the water and earth, the stars, moon 
and sun, and all prosperity whose origin and effect are from the 
manifestation of righteousness.’’ Subsequently, enmity entered 


39 Tamid 5.1; Ber. 11b. 

40 W. F. Albright, ‘““The Nash Papyrus,’ Journal of Biblical Literature, 
1937, pp. 145-176. The two passages figuring in the teachings of Jesus may 
have been used in the worship and instruction of Palestinian Jews outside the 
Temple as well. See Mt. 19.16 ff.; 22.34 ff.; Mk. 10.17; 12.29-30; Luke 18.18— 
30. 

4" Jer. Ber. 1.8; B. Ber. 12a. Philo regarded the Decalogue or the ‘‘Ten 
Covenants’’ as summaries of the entire Torah. These were spoken by God in 
person to the people, while the remaining legislation of the Torah He gave 
through Moses. A similar view regarding the Decalogue is expressed in Tan- 
huma, Vayelech, 2. For other opinions see Mekilta, Bahodesh, ed. Lauterbach, 
Vol. II, p. 228 and note; Makkot 23a—-24b; Pesikta R., ed. Friedman, p. 111a 
and notes; L. Ginzberg, Legends, Vol. VI, p. 45, note 243. 

42 Ber. 9b; Jer. Ber. 2.1. 

43 Sacred Books of the East: Pahlavi Texts 1, 15.6 ff. See K. Kohler, The 
Origins of the Synagogue and Church, ch. XIV. 
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their minds and they were corrupted, and declared that the 
evil spirit created the water and earth, etc.4+ The benedictions 
preceding the Shema (the yozer in the morning and maarib 
arabim in the evening) thus aim to overcome the dualism sug- 
gested by the phenomena of light and darkness. 

Another factor which probably contributed toward the use 
of the Shema as a confession of faith was the spirit of martyrdom 
which came to be the mark of Hasidic piety in opposition to 
Antiochus Epiphanes’ forceful spread of pagan worship among 
the Jews. The Parables (written before 63 B.C.) in the book of 
Enoch seem to assume such a practice. The pious are assured 
that their works are known and will be judged by the Lord of 
Spirits. ‘‘Then shall they all with one voice speak and bless, 
and glorify and extol and sanctify the name of the Lord of 
Spirits.’”’ Also the hosts of heaven, the angels, cherubim, seraphim 
and ophanim will be summoned to ‘raise one voice, and bless 
and glorify and exalt in the spirit of faith, and in the spirit of 
wisdom, and in the spirit of patience, and in the spirit of mercy, 
and in the spirit of judgment and of peace, and in the spirit of 
goodness, and shall all say with one voice: Blessed is He, and 
may the name of the Lord of Spirits be blessed forever and 
ever.’’ The repentant “kings and the mighty” shall acknowl- 
edge: ‘‘We have now learned that we should glorify and bless 
the Lord of kings and Him who is King over all kings.’’4 

Josephus considers the recitation of the Shema ‘‘twice each 
day, at the dawn thereof and when the hour comes for turning 
to repose’ as an ordinance of the Torah which goes back to 
Moses.* The Talmud records a difference of opinion regarding 
the antiquity of the practice. While one view considers it Scrip- 


44 Cf. Zend Avesta 11.351; [11.111 ff.; Bundahis XV.6 ff. Ch. XXX.5 states 
that by Ahuramazda “‘corn was created so that, scattered in the earth, it 
grew again and returned with increase [cf. the benediction: yrnn yo ond wrxrnon]. 

.. when by me ason was created and fashioned in the womb of a mother 
and the structure severally of the skin, nails, blood, feet, eyes, ears, and 
other things was produced.”’ (Cf. Job 10.8 ff. and 13) ADDN OANA MN AX? AWE 
Ber. 60b). 

4s Enoch 61.5 ff.; 63.4; see Suffrin, Art. “God,” H.E.R.E., VI, 298. 

4° Ant. 1V.8.13 (212-213). The content of the passage indicates that the 
Shema and not prayer in general is meant. 
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tural (i. e. Mosaic), another regards it of rabbinic origin.47 The 
Sifre states that on his deathbed, Jacob after admonishing each 
one of his twelve sons separately, addressed them collectively: ‘‘Is 
there perchance a division in your hearts concerning the Creator?”’ 
They answered: ‘‘Hear, O Israel our father, even as there is no 
division in your heart concerning the Creator so there is none in 
ours concerning Him. The Lord is our God, the Lord is one.”’ Jacob 
responded: ‘‘Praised be His name whose glorious kingdom is 
forever.’’48 R. Berechja and R. Helbo cite the opinion of Samuel 
that this is what the Jewish people say daily, morning and 
evening: ‘‘Hear, O Israel out of the cave of Machpela! That 
which you commanded us is still observed by us: the Lord is 
our God, the Lord is one.’’49 R. Pinhas bar Hama is of the opinion 
that Israel obtained the privilege of reciting the Shema at the 
time of the giving of the Law at Sinai, for God opened His 
revelation with the declaration: ‘‘Hear, O Israel, I am the Lord 
your God,” and the assembled hosts responded: ‘‘The Lord is 
our God, the Lord is one.’’ And Moses spoke: ‘‘Praised be the 
name of His glorious kingdom forever.’’5° 

Accordingly, the recitation of the Shema came to be styled 
as ‘‘accepting the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ Abudraham 
interprets the recitation of the Shema as bearing witness to 
one’s faith in God’s unity. Hence the texts write large the ayyin 
of the word shema and the dalet of ehad, spelling ed, witness.*" 


THE RABBINIC DEFENSE 


Though monotheism established itself as the basic doctrine of 
Judaism, the danger of the recurrence of polytheism, which 
pervaded the ancient world, continued to menace the Jewish 


47 Ber. 21a. 

48 Sifre, Deut., Vaethanan 3.31 (to Deut. 6.4); Targum Jerushalmi to 
Gen. 49.2; Pesahim 56a. 

49 Gen. R. 98.3. 

5° Deut. R. to Deut. 6.4; see Kasher, Torah Shelema, Vayehi, p. 1775, note. 

st Abudraham cites another explanation of the word Shema as forming an 
abbreviation of o>°»y 0170 yNv, “lift up your eyes on high,” and obiy 499 Ww 
“the almighty King of the universe.’ Sefer Abudraham, ed. Amsterdam, 
p. 30a. 
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people not only in the diaspora but also in Palestine and in the 
Jewish centers of Babylonia. Hence the zeal of the Tannaim 
and Amoraim to check the inroads of polytheism. Their lines 
of reasoning are in basic accord with those used by the masters 
of Hellenistic Judaism. 

The rabbinic attitude toward polytheism was dictated by 
the logic of monotheism. This may be conveniently noted in 
the comments of the Mekilta on the first two commandments 
of the Decalogue.** The opening words of the first commandment 
stress God’s oneness amid His varied manifestations. At the 
Red Sea He revealed Himself as a warrior doing battle against 
Israel’s foes (Ex. 15.3). At Sinai He appeared as an elder full 
of compassion (Ex. 24.10). Subsequently He showed Himself 
“like the very heavens for clearness’”’ (ibid.) and ‘‘thrones were 
placed” and ‘‘a fiery stream issued and came forth before Him”’ 
(Dan. 7.9-10). Not to afford the nations an excuse for the claim 
that there are two sovereignties, God specified: ‘‘I am the Lord 
thy God.’”’ I am He who was in Egypt, and I am He who was 
at Sinai. J am He who was in the past, and I am He who will be 
in the future. I am He who is in this world, and I am the selfsame 
who will be in the world to come (Isa. 44.6). 

While the Eternal is ‘‘the God of all flesh” (Jer. 32.27), he is 
in a special sense ‘‘the God of Israel,’ because He conferred 
His name particularly upon the people dedicated to Him. 
Having accepted His bounty and His sovereignty, Israel is bound 
to observe His decrees and to avoid the worship of all deities 
besides Him. All worship other than His constitutes aboda zara 
“foreign worship’? or akum (abodat kochabim umazzalot), ‘‘the 
worship of stars and planets.’’ On the ground of a detailed 
examination of each word and phrase of the second command- 
ment, the rabbis prohibited not only the making of idols but 
also the possession of those already made. Their designation 
as elohim in the face of the biblical denial of their realitys3 is 


%* Bahodesh, 5-6; Shirata to Ex. 15.3; Kaspa, 4 to Ex. 34.23; Sifre, 
Vaethanan to Deut. 6.4. On the entire subject, see A. Marmorstein, ‘‘The 
Unity of God in Rabbinic Literature,’’ HUCA, I, pp. 467-499; and Rabbinic 
Studies, 1950, pp. 72-105. 

53 Isa. 37.19. 
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taken to mean “‘those whom others call gods.’’ The word aherim 
is interpreted as “‘holding back’’ the coming of goodness into 
the world, also as ‘‘turning their worshippers into ‘others’ [i. e. 
perverting them] or as those who act like strangers to their 
worshippers.”’ In the words of the prophet regarding the idol: 
“Yea, though one cry unto him, he cannot answer, nor save 
him out of his trouble.’’s+ R. Jose takes the indefinite way of 
referring to idols, i. e. without specifying their names, as in- 
tended to indicate their worthlessness. R. Eliezer explains the 
expression “‘other gods’’ as signifying that the idolaters manu- 
facture for themselves new gods every day. If one owns an idol 
of gold and needs the gold, he replaces it with one of silver; if 
he has a silver idol and needs the silver, he makes another one 
out of copper. If he has a copper idol and needs the copper, he 
replaces it with one of iron, of tin or of lead. Hence the expression 
“new gods that came newly up.’’5 

R. Isaac remarks that if we were to enumerate all the idols 
there would not be enough parchment in the world on which 
to write out their names. Among idols, R. Hanina b. Antigonos 
includes any fetish whose power is acknowledged, ‘‘even if it be 
a chip of wood or a piece of potsherd.’’ R. Jehuda Hanasi inter- 
prets the words elohim aherim as ‘‘gods that are later than the 
last of creation,” i. e. man who calls them “‘gods.”’ 

The expression ‘‘before Me”’ was taken to exclude the thought 
that the prohibition of idolatry applied only to the generation 
of the Exodus. The words ‘“‘before Me’’ signify that ‘“‘even as 
I live and abide forever and for all eternity, so you and your 
son and your son’s son to the end of all generations shall not 
worship idols.’ 

The further statement, ‘‘thou shalt not make unto thee a 
graven image’’ was understood as prohibiting not only an image 
that is engraven, but also a solid one, a plant, a tree, a stone, 
or an image of any metal or any figure, whether of cattle, beasts, 
birds, fishes, locusts or reptiles, of stars, of angels, cherubim or 
ophanim,* even representations of the deep, of darkness, or of 


54 Isa. 46.7. 
55 Deut. 32.17. 
56 Cf, Ezek. 1.5 ff. 
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reflected likenesses. ‘‘Scripture has pursued the evil inclination 
so as to leave no room for any pretext of permitting idolatry.” 
The words “‘thou shalt not have them nor serve them’ evoked 
the comment that not only does Scripture condemn the two 
acts together, but each one by itself. 

The objectionable anthropopathism of the words “I the Lord 
am a jealous God”’ is removed by R. Jehuda Hanasi’s comment 
that Scripture means to say that ‘“‘God controls jealousy, not 
that jealousy has power over Him.”’ Similarly, Ps. 121.4, “Behold, 
He that keepeth Israel doth neither slumber nor sleep’’ signifies 
that He rules over slumber, not that slumber has power over 
Him. Another explanation is: “I zealously exact punishment 
for idolatry, but I am merciful and gracious in other matters.” 

As to .God’s jealousy toward idols, a philosopher asked 
R. Gamaliel: Why is God jealous of the idolaters rather than of 
the idols? The sage replied with a parable: It is like unto a man 
who had a son who named his dog after his father. With whom 
is the father angry, with the son or with the dog? The philosopher 
objected: ‘You call the idol ‘dog.’ Has it no substance? Once 
a fire broke out in our province and destroyed all buildings, but 
the house of the idol was spared. Was it not because the idol 
could take care of itself?’’ Gamaliel answered with another par- 
able: ‘‘It is like a king who had to put down a revolt in a province. 
When he waged war, was it against the living or the dead?” 
The philosopher retorted: ‘You call the idol a ‘dog,’ and you 
call it ‘dead.’ If so, why does not God destroy idolatry from the 
world?” Gamaliel replied: ‘‘If men served only useless objects, 
God might have destroyed them, but they worship the sun, 
moon and stars and planets, brooks and valleys. Shall he destroy 
the world because of the fools?’’s7 

Idolatry was regarded as the first of the cardinal sins which 
the Jew must avoid at the very cost of life.s* Whoever acknow]l- 
edges idols negates the entire Torah.s? Departure from the 
Torah is equivalent to attachment to idolatry.®° The sin of the 


57 See also the parallel in Ab. Zar. 54ab. 
58 Pes. 25a. 

59 Sifre, Deut., 54. 

60 Sifre, Num., 43. 
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golden calf stands out as Israel’s gravest offense, the effect of 
which is still felt. One must not look at images. The very thought 
of idolatrous worship was prohibited.” 

While Jews were forbidden to mock at anything holy, it 
was deemed meritorious to deride idols. Akiba held that the 
names of idols may be caricatured.°3 This may be the intention 
of calling Baal Zebub, Baal Zebul in the N. T.% The Talmud 
speaks of sacrifices to idols as Zebel, manure.*s The Tosephta 
enjoins that on beholding an idol, one was to say: ‘‘Blessed be 
the long-suffering One.’ When seeing a place from which idol- 
atry was removed, he was to say: ‘“‘Blessed be He who plucked 
out strange worship from our land. May it be Thy will, O Lord 
our God, that idolatry be removed from our land and from all 
dwelling places of Israel, and may the hearts of their worshippers 
be turned to serve Thee.’’® 

Practical necessity led the Jews who lived among idolaters 
to adopt a more tolerant attitude. Thus the command in Deut. 
12.2-3, to destroy all heathen objects of worship, was limited 
by the Rabbis to Palestine. ‘‘In the land of Israel thou art 
commanded to persecute (idolatry), but thou art not commanded 
to persecute it outside of the Land.’ 

Witnessing to God’s unity came to represent the distin- 
guishing mark of a Jew. ‘‘Whoever denies idolatry is considered 
a Jew.” Ish yehudi is defined as yehidi, ‘‘one who professes the 
unity of God.’’®’ Unity acquired the meaning of reality. A hag- 
gada preaches: ‘‘From the start of creation, ‘the beginning of 
Thy word is truth.’’’ The idea is derived from the end letters 
of the first three words of Gen. 1.1 (bereshit bara elohim), which 


6t Tos. Sab. 17.1 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 136). 

6 Meg. 25b; see Mekilta, Kaspa, 4 to Ex. 23.13. 

63 Sifre, Deut., 61. 

64 See marginal notes in the revised standard ed. of the N. T., to Mat. 
10.25; 12.24, 27; Mk. 3.22; Lk. 11.15, 18; T.K.C., art. “Beelzebub,” Enc. 
Biblica, I, 514-515. 

65 Jer. Ber. 9.1; Ab. Zara 18b, 49a. 

66 Tos. Ber. 7.2, cf. Mishna, Ber. 9.1; Sifre, Deut. 61. See above note 38 
on the attitude of Hellenistic Judaism. 

67 Meg. 13ab. 

6 Esther R. to Esther 2.5. 
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were arranged to spell EMeT — truth. The word elohim in this 
verse is defined as truth, as we find in Jeremiah 10.10 “‘and the 
Lord God is truth.’ This verse supports the thought that 
“God’s signet is truth.’’7° A late Midrash states: ‘“The Holy 
One is called truth; the throne which He occupies from of old 
is truth; His presence faces loving kindness and truth; all His 
words are truth; all His judgments are judgments of truth; and 
all His paths are loving kindness and truth.’ 

One opinion explains the first two letters of EMet as an 
abbreviation of Elohim hayyim Melech olam, ‘‘the living God 
and everlasting King.’’ Another view, paralleled by comments 
of Philo and of Josephus states: ‘‘Aleph is the first letter of the 
alphabet, Mem the middle and Tav the end, thus teaching: 
‘‘*T (God) am the first,’ I have not derived my divinity from 
another; ‘and besides Me there are no gods,’ I have no partner; 
‘and with the last one I am the same One,’ for I shall not hand 
over My divinity to another.” 

God’s eternity is an aspect of His unity. In sharpest contrast 
to the mystery religions which centered in the belief in dying 
and reviving gods, Judaism affirmed that God is from everlasting 
to everlasting. A rabbinic prayer reads: ‘‘Thou wast ere yet 
the world was created. Thou hast been since its creation. Thou 
art in this world and Thou wilt be in the world to come.’’?3 
He transcends time as He transcends space. He is without 
beginning and without end. “All things decay but God does 
not decay.’’74 He is not merely the living God but He imparts 
life or being to the Universe.75 He has created and preserves it; 
and should the world pass away, He will continue to endure. 
The words in Hannah’s prayer, ‘‘en biltecha’’ —‘‘there is none 


69 Gen. R. 1.10, the text as given in the Yalkut Gen. 1. 

7 Gen. R. 81.2; Deut. R. 1.10; Cant. R. 1.9; Sanh. 64a; Jer. Sanh. 1.1. 

™ Alpha Beth of R. Akiba in Eisenstein’s Ozar Midrashim 11, 408. The 
proof texts are: Isa. 16.5; Ps. 89.15; 119.160; 19.16; 25.10. 

? Isa. 44.6; 41.4. 

73 Yalkut Vaethanan 836. See also Mek., Shirata, 4; Sifre, 31 to Deut. 
6.4, end. 

Weve, 10.2. 

7s Neh. 9.6. 
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besides Thee’’?’ are read ‘en lebalotecha’’—‘‘There is none to 
wear Thee out.’’ Human beings are outlasted by their works. 
God outlives His work. “An artist dies and his painting remains. 
Not so God! His creations die and He lives and abides forever 
and ever.”77 With deified emperors in mind, the following 
parable is advanced: A king came to a province. Pleased with 
the praise accorded him by its residents, he promised them 
public works, bath houses, and a water conduit. He went to 
sleep and did not wake again. Where is he and where are his 
promises? It is not so with God. ‘‘The true God, He is the 
living God, and the everlasting King.’’7§ The exclamation ‘‘Who 
is like unto Thee, O Lord, among the gods!”’ is explained: Who 
is like unto Thee among those who serve Thee in the heavens;7? 
who is like unto Thee among those who call themselves gods — 
Pharaoh, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, the prince of Tyre!*° 
Who is like unto Thee among those who are deified by others 
and in whom there is no substance, of whom it is said: They 
have mouths but they speak not!* He is not only one but unique. 
Reference to other gods is simply a concession to human speech. 


GNOSTIC DUALISM 


The doctrine of Divine Unity encountered the opposition of 
the Gnostic sects which appeared as a threat to Judaism as well 
as to Christianity in the early centuries of the common era. 
Gnosticism was not primarily an intellectual system aiming to 
reconcile philosophical reflection with religion, but a body of 
knowledge claimed to have been based on revelation and was 
to be accepted on faith and guarded as a secret. Its ultimate 
goal was personal salvation or the assurance of a fortunate 
destiny of the soul after death. The central object of Gnostic 


Ml Sein, BAL 

77 Ber. 10a; Meg. 14a; Tanh. Tazria, 3; Midr. Ps. 18.26; Midr. Sam. 5. 
7 Jer. 10.10; Lev. R. 26.1. 

79 Ex. 15.11; Ps. 89.7-9. 

0 Ezek. 20.9, 3; Isa. 36.20; 14.14; Ezek. 28.2. 

St Psy 05.5- 
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cults was ‘‘a redeemer-deity who has already trodden the diffi- 
cult way which the faithful [one] has to follow.”’” 

The esotericism of Gnosticism partly accounts for the obscu- 
rity of its origin and of its character. Its extant expression shows 
the syncretistic nature of the movement, combining elements of 
Babylonian, Persian and Greek thought with Egyptian magic. 
These were variously merged with Jewish teaching. Stray evi- 
dence points to a pre-Christian type of Gnosis in Judaism itself. 
It is probably against the danger of engaging in its hidden 
knowledge, that Ben Sira warned his pious readers.*3 The Essenes 
seemed to have possessed some of its secret lore. The Apocalyp- 
ticists, as evidenced by Enoch and its kindred literature, were 
attracted by its secrets. The mystic lore concerning Creation 
and the Throne Chariot, the divine Name, angelology, etc. 
preserved in Rabbinic literature and forming the basis of the 
Cabbala, is of this character. The Rabbinic adepts of this type 
of Gnosts included R. Johanan b. Zakkai and some of his leading 
disciples. *4 

As a mysterious doctrine it was imparted only to initiates.*s 
The Mishna interdicts the exposition of Creation before as many 
as two disciples and of the Chariot before even one unless he 
be specially endowed with wisdom and with an intuitive under- 
standing.** Like magic formulae, so this mystic lore was believed 
to possess the power of initiating action in the upper and lower 
spheres. Hence Johanan b. Zakkai refused to expound the 
Chariot before his disciple Eleazar b. Arach. When the disciple 
surprised the master by discoursing on the subject before him, 
the Shechina and the ministering angels descended, and a 
heavenly flame surrounded the trees of the field, which burst 
forth with song. When two other scholars discussed the Chariot, 


82 W. Bousset, art. “Gnosticism,’’ Encycl. Brit., 11th ed. Vol. XII, 
153. 

83 Sirach 3.21—22. 

84 See ‘‘Maase Bereshit”’ and ‘‘Maase Merkaba,’’ Eisenstein’s Ozar Midra- 
shim II, 311-319. 

85 Cf. Sifre to Deut. 13.7 on nba. 

%6 Hacham u-mebin midaato. (Cf. Gnostikos) Hag. 2.1; Tos. Hag. 2.3. 
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clouds covered the bright summer sky, the likeness of a rainbow 
appeared, and the ministering angels thronged to listen.*7 

There were further reasons for withholding this mysterious 
lore from all save the specially endowed. The Mishna admonishes 
that ‘whoever pries into four things would better not have been 
created: what is above [creation], what below, what aforetime, 
and what hereafter.’’ Such investigations were on a par with 
“disregarding the honor of the Creator.’’®’ They ‘produce 
jealousy, enmity, and strife between Israel and God.’’®9 

The very basis of Gnosticism lay in dualism. The world of 
good and the world of evil are sharply contrasted, the divine 
world and the material world, the world of light and the world 
of darkness. In many Gnostic systems no attempt was made 
to derive one from the other. Men like Basilides, Valentinus 
and Bardesanes were thorough dualists in their theology. The 
fall of God into the world of matter was a favorite theme of 
Gnostic systems. Thereby insensate matter was animated with 
life and activity. Then arose the powers, both partly and wholly 
hostile, who held sway over the world. Such figures of fallen 
deities are Sophia (i. e. Ahamoth = Hochma?) among the Ophites, 
Helena among the Simmioni, or the Primal Man among the 
Naaseni. In the Valentinian system the fall of Sophia takes 
place within the godhead, and Sophia, inflamed with love, 
plunges into Bythos, the highest divinity. The lower world is 
thus derived from the suffering and passions of fallen divinity. 

An approach to a monistic philosophy appears in the system 
of emanations of Basilides. It assumes that from the highest 
divinity emanated a somewhat lesser world, from this world 
a second, and so on, until the divine element of life became so 
weakened and attenuated as to have made possible the appear- 
ance of the wholly evil world. The nineteenth and the twentieth 
books of the Clementine Homilies represent the devil as the 
instrument of God. Christ and the devil figure as the two hands 


87 B. Hag. 14b ff.; Jer. Hag. 2.1; Sukka 33b. See Blau, art. ““Gnosticism,” 
Scie, Wee 

83 Hag. 2.1. 

89 B. Sab. 116b; Jer. Sab. 16.1; Tos. Sab. 14.4. The word for scrolls 
(gilyonim) may signify evangelion. See Levy, Worterbuch, under })x, I, 41. 
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of God, Christ the right hand and the devil the left. The devil 
has power over this world epoch, and Christ over the next. 
The characteristics of the devil are very much like those of 
the God of the O. T.%° 

The Gnostic world of evil is full of active energy and of 
hostile powers derived from Persian dualism. This idea of two 
hostile powers within the world combined with the Greek 
dualism of the opposition between spirit and matter into the 
notion of the corporeal world as the seat of evil, constantly 
treating the bodily existence of mankind as essentially evil and 
the separation of the spiritual from the physical as the object 
of salvation. “Out of the combination of these two dualisms,”’ 
Bousset concludes, “‘arose the teaching of Gnosticism, with its 
thoroughgoing pessimism and fundamental asceticism.’’% 

Gnostic speculation was particularly dangerous since a dual- 
istic trend appeared in Judaism as an expression of piety. Thus 
the Essenes associated only the good in nature and in human 
experience with God, accounting for evil as the action of demonic 
powers.” 

Of the four rabbis who entered the realm of Gnosis (the 
Pardes) only Akiba came out unhurt. Ben Azzai beheld the 
mysteries and died. Ben Zoma lost his reason. Elisha b. Abuya 
became an apostate.®s What led him to apostacy, according to 
the Palestinian Gemara, was his concern with the problem of 
evil. He noted one man who disregarded the law of Deut. 22.7, 


9% Irenaeus writes that the Ophites affirmed that ‘the serpent cast down 
had two names, Michael and Samael.’’ Haer. I.30, 9. 

x Op. cit. 

9 K. Kohler and E. G. Hirsch, art. ‘‘Dualism,’’ J. E., V, 5; 1 Enoch, 15; 
G. F. Moore, Judaism, Vol. 3, note 110; cf. Ber. 5.3; B. Ber. 33b; Meg. 25a; 
I Cor. 9.9-10. 

3 Cf. Ascension of Enoch and of Paul. II Cor. 12.1-4; Hag. 2.1; Cant. R. 
on Cant. 1.4. The name Aker that was attached to him may express the idea 
of dualist as distinguished from 4m» for one who confesses the unity of God. 
Thus the Midrash observes that if you change the letter dalet of the word ehad 
in the Shema into a resh, thus reading aher, you destroy the world. Tanh., 
Bereshit 1; Lev. R. 19.2. The expression nan 477 stands for Minut, Gnostic 
heresy. Tos. Ber. 7.20. Z. Frankel takes it to connote Christianity. See his 
commentary Jer. Berachot 9.1. 
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without suffering ill effects, while another who fulfilled the law 
scrupulously was killed by a serpent. Again he beheld the 
bleeding tongue of a martyred scholar dragged by a dog. ‘‘Is this 
the tongue that uttered words of Torah, and this be its reward?” 
he protested. ‘It seems,’’ he concluded, ‘‘that there is no reward 
for righteousness and no resurrection of the dead” (i. e. he 
rejected the belief in a final balance in the hereafter).94 The 
Babylonian Gemara accounts for Elisha’s defection from Ju- 
daism on the ground that on his ascent to Paradise he beheld 
Metatron seated while recording the merits of Israel. This inde- 
pendent behavior of Metatron in the presence of the Holy One 
led Elisha to conclude that there are ‘“‘two sovereignties.’’% 
The Christian Gnostics derived their ideas from Jesus himself 
and from his disciples with whom they claimed to have been 
connected by a secret tradition. While Jesus was in complete 
agreement with Pharisaic Judaism in affirming the unity of 
God,” his identification in the minds of his followers with the 
supernatural Messiah or with the Son of Man of the book of 
Enoch furnished the basis for dualistic teaching in the early 
church. He was quoted as saying: ‘‘We know that we are of 
God, and the whole world is in the power of the evil one.’”’ He 
was further reported to have stated: ‘‘Now is the judgment of 
this world, now shall the ruler of this world be cast out; and 
I when I am lifted up from the earth, will draw all men to 
myself.’’97 Paul speaks of his ascent to heaven in a moment of 
ecstasy where he beheld the Christ. The figure of Christ rep- 
resented for him ‘‘the likeness of God.’’ He acknowledged God 
the Father ‘‘from whom are all things and for whom we exist, 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things and 


94 Jer. Hag. 2.1. 

9s Hag. 15a. See Levy, Wérterbuch 111.87, under })100». See below notes 132- 
137. Metatron’s recording Israel’s merits seems to identify him with Michael. 

9° According to Mark 12.29, Jesus quoted the Shema, Deut. 6.4—5, as the 
greatest commandment and based upon it the command of Lev. 19.18 to 
love one’s neighbor. While the parallel passages in Matthew 19.16 ff., 22.34 ff. 
and Luke 18.18-30 omit the Shema, they record his belief in the unity of God. 
It forms the foundation of his preaching regarding the Fatherhood of God and 
of His Kingdom. See Sermon on the Mount. Mat. 5-7. 

97 | John 5.19; John 12.31. 
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through whom we exist.’ Opposing him is “the prince of the 
power of the air, the spirit that is now at work in the sons of 
disobedience.’’ The Christian struggle, he assured his followers, 
was not ‘‘against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the world rulers of this present 
darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places.” He is ever aware of the ‘flaming darts of the evil 
one.” The faith and mission of the early Church crystallized 
themselves in the formula of Matthew 28.19: ‘‘Make disciples 
among the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.’’% 

The Christian Gnostics make these dualistic elements the 
basis of their mythologies. Particularly instructive is the example 
of Marcion. His interest was not theoretical but practical, viz. 
faith in Jesus Christ and in his Father as a means of salvation. 
That faith issued in an ascetic life which demanded the rejection 
of the work of the Creator as much as human conditions allowed. 
Only celibates were admitted to baptism. The resurrection of 
the body was denied, since matter is inherently evil. Salvation 
was only for the spirit. 

Marcion differed from the Gnostics in excluding any doctrine 
that could not be derived from his interpretation of the Jewish 
or Christian Scriptures. His lost work, named Antitheses, con- 
taining proofs of his theology, derived from O. T. statements 
about God, placed side by side with the opposing utterances 
of Jesus and Paul. His exegesis combined a high estimate of the 
objective truth of the O. T. as a historical document — avoiding 
allegorical explanations such as were current among the Gnos- 
tics — with a startlingly audacious criticism of the N. T., ruth- 
lessly cutting away such books and portions of books as did 
not fit his preconceived notions, and re-editing the text on 
subjective grounds. Finding Luke best suited to his theology, 
he adopted this gospel, though in mutilated and altered form, 
as the sole reliable portion of the historical writings of the 
N. T. Of the apostles he singled out Paul as the only master, 


98 II Cor. 12.1-4; I Cor. 8.6; II Cor. 4.4; Ephesians 2.2; 6.12, 16. See also 
Col. 2.9; Phil. 2.6-11. 


»” Another trinitarian statement appears in I John 5.6-8. 
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accepting ten of his epistles as genuine, with the usual deletion 
and alteration of portions that did not fit into his system.?°° 

The basic discrepancy between the two Testaments, Marcion 
found in the doctrine of God. Following the Syrian Cerdo, who 
had some connection with the Gnostics, he maintained that the 
just God of the O. T. was other than and inferior to the N. T. 
God of goodness and of lovingkindness. According to Tertullian, 
Marcion arrived at his dualistic theology by ‘‘morbidly brooding 
over the question of good and evil. He was further stimulated 
by a saying of Jesus, reported in Luke 6.43 ff., that ‘‘the good 
tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit, neither the corrupt tree 
good fruit.’’ Finding further that Isa. 45.7 declares in the name 
of the Creator, ‘‘I am He that createth evil,’’ Marcion ‘‘applied 
to the Creator the figure of the corrupt tree bringing forth evil 
fruit, that is, moral evil, and then presumed that there ought 
to be another god, after the analogy of the good tree producing 
its good fruit. Accordingly, finding in Christ a different dispo- 
sition, as it were— one of a simple and pure benevolence — 
differing from the Creator, he readily argued that in his Christ 
had been revealed a new and strange divinity.’’ The One deity 
is “judicial, harsh, mighty in war; the other mild, placid, and 
simply good and excellent.! 

For all their antagonism to the Torah, the anti-Jewish 
Gnostics, in keeping with their syncretistic tendencies and 
through their alliance with Christianity, recognized — if only 
for argument sake — the validity of the Torah and utilized 
some of its teachings in constructing their heretical systems. 
They turned to it also for weapons with which to fight Judaism. 
They used the opening chapters of Genesis as the framework 
of their emanationist cosmogonies. The numerous divine names 
in the Bible served them as arguments for the plurality of gods 
or of persons in the Godhead and for a dualistic view of the 
world. They distinguished between the supreme God and the 
God of Israel. The latter, they contended, could not be the 
supreme God since much that is credited to Him in the Torah 
cannot be reconciled with such a being. They, therefore, insisted 


100 N. McLean, art. ‘“‘Marcionism,”’ H.E.R.E., VIII, 408. 
tot Trenaeus, Haeres. 1.27,1; Tertullian, Against Marcion, 1.2,6. 
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that while elohim (theos) designates the Supreme God, who is 
the source of goodness, YHWH is the God of this world, 1. e. the 
Demiurgos, who fashioned the material universe, the satanic 
cause of evil and of rigid justice. Attaining its most radical 
expression in Marcionism, this anti-Jewish viewpoint underlies 
all Gnostic systems. 

Rabbinic theology countered these Gnostic doctrines by 
careful reinterpretation of the significance of the divine names. 
The Gnostic distinction between elohim and YHWH may account 
for the rabbinic emphasis on the two as expressions of the 
attributes of justice and of mercy by which God rules the world. 
Their elevation of elohim above YHWH is probably the reason 
which led the Rabbis to minimize its use. We have noted the 
attempt of the Jewish authorities to reintroduce the Tetra- 
grammaton in personal greetings in order to overcome the 
opinions of the ‘‘impious’’ (Peruzim), a term referring to Jewish 
Hellenizers and other sectarians whether Gnostic or Christian.!°? 
This may also account for the avoidance of the use of Elohim 
‘in the schools and the synagogues of the first four centuries 
of Palestine except in quotations from the Bible, in prayers 
and magic.’’?% 

The Gnostic contention further explains the shift in rabbinic 
interpretation of Elohim and YHWH. A. Marmorstein has shown 
that originally the rabbis identified YHWH with the attribute 
of justice and Hlohim with the attribute of mercy.t% This view 


102 S. S. Cohon, “The Name of God,” HUCA, XXIII, p. 588. 

13 A. Marmorstein, Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God, pp. 67-72. It is used 
in combination with the Tetragrammaton, in the first person possessive, with 
the patriarchs and with Israel. See Kassovsky, Concordance Totius Mischnae, 
I, 151, sub El. For the significance attached to the use of these names see 
Tos. Ber. 7.20. '1 Wa onim ndta xd) Absa joan arean ay omm ‘Va nmeA 
Abxa omim ndaa xd) Absa a arom nbta dy Absa om ‘a aya enya ar ona 
mans Jat area nbsa xdy. Cf. Jer. Ber. 9.1 and comment of Z. Frankel. 

L. Finkelstein claims that “‘the contemporaries of R. Gamaliel II never 
used the term 17s 'n in their prayers” and makes its presence or absence 
one of the criteria in dating prayers — ‘‘Development of the Amida,” JOR, 
n. s. 1925, p. 4 f. For a criticism of this view see Marmorstein, op. cit., pp. 70- 
he 

to4 Mek., Pisha, 7, 10a, ed. Lauterbach I, p. 55: ynb) 8 AYIawa ‘TON 
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underlies the teaching of Philo. Theos = Elohim represents Euer- 
getes the good, the God of love and of benevolence and Kyrios = 
YHWH (Adonaz) denotes lordship, rulership, judgment.’ How- 
ever, a reversed norm appears in the Sifre to Deut. 3.24: 
“Wherever the term YHWH occurs, it represents the attribute 
of mercy (as in Ex. 34.6); wherever Elohim is used, the attribute 
of justice is meant” (as in Ex. 22.8,27).'% This reinterpretation 
of the meanings of YHWH and Elohim stems from the desire 
to emphasize that the distinguishing characteristic of the God 
of Israel is not strict justice but benevolence and compassion. 
Hence the designation of God as Rakamana, the Merciful One.*°7 
The Rabbis found support for their view in Ps. 145.9: ‘‘YHWH 
is good unto all and His mercies are over all His works.”’ 
R. Joshua b. Levi interprets this verse: His mercies are over 
all because they are His works. R. Samuel b. Nahman takes 
it to mean: His mercies are over all, for such are His works or 
attributes. He is compassionate. R. Levi takes it to signify: 
He endows His creatures with His compassion. The difficulties 
arising from verses supporting the older interpretation of the 
divine names are solved in this wise: Commenting on Gen. 8.1: 
“And Elohim remembered Noah,’ R. Samuel b. Nahman said: 


49>). The Tetragrammaton is used here in connection with punishment: 
“T am YHWH — Under oath I declare that I shall exact punishment from 
them,” etc. On the other hand the Mek., Shirata, II], 45a; ed. Lauterbach II, 
p. 28 states: 27] *MaN DY) O'MNT NINA AM voy .[TONIAN) 7a TDN ITN DN OTT] 
pinaty mb 25s 05s (a 39 Oban) Joxw ,oron7 nt Nbs ods pry prod .pan nq 
2d ann 7 bs (> op odrn) sow nd x2 xDT 82 Os (7 a? DATA) IW). “With 
me He dealt according to the attribute of mercy, while with my fathers He 
dealt according to the attribute of justice.’’ See also Targ. Jerushalmi, Gen. 8.1. 
PONT NNT ‘TT WayN M2 1 DY MST NIV NID ADIN) «MS OPN ADIN. 

% Moses II, 99-100; Quaestiones et Solutiones in Exodum II, 66; 
Cherubim, 27 f. 

106 by a (1 75 mow) Tox .o-ONT NID 1 ‘nT TNIw ops b> 'n .[mMA oN] 
onw 137 Na ondsa ty (n aD ow) ow .ptn nq ods apxw ope b> «pam on 
b5pn wd onde (1 ,ow ,ow) ION). Sifre Deut., 27; also Eccl. R. 7.17; Tanhuma 
Lev., 39. Mid. Ps. 56, ed. Buber 294, ascribes this thought to R. Nehorai 
(=R. Meir, see Erub. 13b). The older source uses 7210 779 and niyrp nop. 
The earliest use of 27.7 and Aptx nn is referred to R. Jose the Galilean and 
R. Akiba. Hag. 14a; Sanh. 38b. See Marmorstein, op. cit., 43 ff. 

107 Levy, Wérterbuch, under sionn. 
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“Woe unto the wicked who turn the attribute of mercy into the 
attribute of judgment, for wherever YHWH occurs it represents 
the attribute of mercy, yet it is written (Gen. 6.5-7): ‘and 
YHWH beheld the wickedness of man that it was great,’ etc. 
‘And YHWH regretted that He made man on the earth; and 
YHWH said, I shall blot out man,’ etc. Happy are the righteous 
who turn the attribute of judgment into the attribute of mercy; 
for wherever Elohim occurs the attribute of judgment is meant’’ 
(asinblexil227275) 83 2:24).2°* 

To remove all possible misunderstanding, Onkelos in his 
Aramaic version of the Pentateuch regularly translates Elohim 
with YHWH. The same practice is followed by the Targum 
of the Prophets. Simeon ben Azzai teaches: ‘‘Come and see 
that in all the laws regarding sacrifices in the Torah neither 
Elohim nor Elohecha, Shaddai or Zebaot, is used but only YHWH, 
the distinctive Name, in order to afford the heretics no ground 
for their contentions,’ viz. that the God who commanded the 
sacrifices is not the same one who rules on high.t°? 

Opposing the Gnostic distinction of persons and attributes 
in the godhead, a Tannaitic source teaches: ‘‘Why was Adam 
created alone? That the Minim (Gnostics) may not be able to 
claim that there are many Powers in heaven.’’ The fact that 
Adam was created single refutes the Gnostic doctrine of syzygies 
(zgugot) or “pairs,” representing opposites (i. e. that diverse 
moral characters are fixed), so that the righteous might not 
claim that their righteousness came to them by virtue of their 
descent from righteous parents, nor the wicked that their wicked- 
ness derived from their parents.'?° 

R. Johanan contradicts the Gnostic claim that dualism is 
supported by the text of the Torah: ‘‘Wherever the Minim seek 
proof for their heretical teaching there, too, they have their 


8 Gen. R. 33.3; 73.3. Also Num. R. 9.16. 

09 Sifre Num. 143. 

0 Sanh. 37a. Elisha b. Abuya’s argument for “‘pairs’’ on the ground of 
Eccl. 7.14 is brushed aside by R. Meir. R. Akiba admitted it within limits. 
Hag. 15a. The Gnostic doctrine of fixed moral types ruled out repentance. The 
Rabbis refuted it by pointing to Manasseh. Tanh., Naso, 30, Pesikta R. K. 
Shuba; Num. R. 14.1; Yalkut Ps. 739. 
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refutation. The plural in Gen. 1.26: ‘‘Let us make man in our 
image’’ is corrected by the sequel: ‘And Elohim created man in 
His image.” The plural in Gen. 11.7: ‘“‘Come, let us go down 
and let us confound their (men’s) language,’’ is corrected by the 
previous singular form of the verb in verse 5: ‘‘And YHWH 
went down (171) to see the city and the tower.”’ The plural verb 
in Gen. 35.7: “For there the Elohim revealed themselves (1>1) 
to him” (Jacob), is righted by the singular form in vs. 3: 
“IT will make there an altar unto El, who answered (m1y7) me 
in the day of my distress.’’ Similarly the plural form of the 
adjective modifying elohim is followed by a singular pronoun 
in Deut. 4.7: ‘“‘What great nation is there, that hath Elohim 
so near (O’A7p) unto it as YHWH our God whenever we call 
upon Him (v>s),” and in 2 Sam. 7.23: “And who is like Thy 
people, like Israel, a nation one on earth, whom Elohim went 
(25m) to redeem unto Himself (1b) for a people.”” The dualism 
implied in Dan. 7.9: ‘‘(I beheld) till thrones (\yD7D) were placed 
and One that was ancient of days took His seat’’ is accounted 
for by R. Johanan on the ground that ‘‘God does naught without 
consulting His heavenly family (adyo bw sdb) i. e. the angels, 
as it is said (Dan. 4.14) ‘the matter is by the decree of the 
watchers (angels) and the sentence is by the word of the holy 
ones.’ Why the two thrones? One for Himself and one for David 
(the Messiah). Another explanation is: one for justice (dim) and 
one for charity (zedaka).’’**? R. Simlai made a similar reply to 
the Gnostics who asked him: ‘“‘How many gods created the 
world?” “Do you ask me? Why not inquire of Adam, as it is 
said (Deut. 4.32): ‘For ask now of the days past, which were 
before thee, since the day that God created man (Adam) upon 
the earth.’’’ The Hebrew verb “‘created”’ is written not in the 
plural (N73) but in the singular (#72). To their retort that the 
word Elohim in the opening verse of Genesis indicates a plural, 
he pointed out that the verb ‘“‘created’’ is in the singular.%% 


ux The final decision, however, is His own. Thus He overrules their 
objection to the creation of man. Gen. R. 8.4. 

m2 Sanh. 38b; Tanh. Buber, Kedoshim 1.4. 

13 Jer. Ber. 9.1. Gen. R. 8.9; Ex. R. 29; Deut. R. Vaethanan 2.33; Tanh. 
B. Kedoshim; old Tanh. Bereshit 1.3; Mid. Ps. 1; Sanh. 38b; 63b. 
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To overcome the Gnostic claim that the order of the Hebrew 
words in Gen. 1.1 indicates that God Himself was created, the 
Gemara reports that all the seventy-two elders who translated 
the Torah into Greek for Ptolemy Philadelphus were inspired 
to rearrange the words in this order: God created in the 
beginning." 

The Midrash asks: Why is the first book of the Torah called 
‘‘Bereshit’’? Because it tells the whole account of creation, and 
records that God was before all, so that all the generations may 
know that the Holy One existed before the world and that 
by His good counsel He created the world and all its creatures 
and not by the counsel of any of His creatures, and that He 
Himself rules the world. 

The rabbinic rejection of Gnostic doctrine is sharply stated 
in the Sifre to Deut. 32.39: ‘“‘See now that I, even I, am He.” 
“This is the response to those who say that there is no sovereignty 
in heaven (i. e. that the high God is above human contacts). 
To him who asserts that there are two sovereignties in heaven 
the reply is: ‘And there is no God with Me.’ Should one maintain 
that God can neither revive nor kill, do neither evil nor good, 
it is affirmed: ‘I kill and make alive,’ etc. And it is stated by 
the prophet: ‘Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel, and his 
Redeemer the Lord of Hosts: I am the first, and I am the last, 
and besides Me there is no God.’ ’’™® 


CHRISTIAN TRINITARIANISM 


The polytheistic inferences drawn by the Gnostics from the 
numerous terms for deity in the Bible met with criticism on 
the part of some Church Fathers as well as of the Rabbis. Thus 
Irenaeus rejects the claim that the diverse names occurring in 


™™4 Meg. gab; Jer. Meg. 1.9; Soferim 1.7; Mek., Pisha, 14; Gen. R. 1.12 
and notes by Theodor. The text of the LXX does not bear out this report. 

s Midrash Tadshe, XX. 

16 Tsa. 44.6; Sifre, Haazinu, 329. R. Jonathan said: When Moses was 
writing down the Torah, he said to God on reaching Gen. 1.26, ‘‘Lord of the 
universe! Why dost Thou offer the heretics a loophole2?’”’ Said God: ‘‘Write! 
He who desires to err will err.”” Gen. R. 8.8. 
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the Hebrew text of the Scriptures, ‘‘such as Sabbaoth, Eloe, 
Adonai, and all other such terms... are different powers and 
gods.’ He emphasizes that ‘‘all expressions of this kind are but 
announcements and appellations of one and the same Being... 
All other expressions likewise bring out the title of one and the 
same Being, as for example, the Lord of Powers, the Father of 
all, God Almighty, the Most High, the Creator, the Maker, 
and such like.’’?"7 

At the same time the Church Fathers adapted the dualistic 
claims of the Gnostics to their doctrine of Jesus as the second 
deity. They based their argument on Ex. 23.20-21,23 where 
God says of His messenger who should lead the Israelites into 
Canaan, ‘“‘My name shall be upon him.” ‘‘The messenger’s name 
was Joshua, the same in the original as Jesus. Starting from this 
and assuming, rather than admitting, that much which was 
narrated could not be understood of the Supreme Being, they 
alleged an idea nowhere even hinted in the New Testament, 
that the God who had appeared to the Patriarchs and spoken 
with Moses, was a subordinate being and was none other than 
Jesus in a pre-existent state.’’** Justin Martyr tells Trypho: 
“T will endeavor to prove to you from the Scriptures, that he 
who is said to have appeared to Abraham, to Jacob, and to 
Moses, and is called God, is another god (that is, divine being), 
different from God who created all things, another, I| say, 
numerically, not in will, for I affirm that he never did anything 
at any time, but what it was the will of Him who created the 
world, and above whom there is no other god, that he should 
do and say.”’ Justin continues: “Scripture mentions another god 
and lord, subordinate to the Maker of all things, who is also 
called angel (i. e. messenger) because of his announcing to men 
whatever the Maker of all things — above whom there is no 
other god — wishes to announce.” “‘Only this very person called 
an angel, but being in reality a god — was seen by, and conversed 


7 Haeres. 11.35, 3. See Jude vss. 5 ff. 

18 Huidekopper, Judaism at Rome, pp. 349-51. While the Gnostics ranked 
Jesus as superior to the God of the O. T., the Christians conceded that the 
Son is inferior to the Father. See John 10.15-38. 
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with, Moses.’’? ‘‘Do not suppose,” he argues further, ‘‘that the 
unoriginated God either descended or ascended; for the ineffable 
Father and Lord of all neither comes anywhere, nor walks, nor 
sleeps, nor arises; but remains in His own place, wherever that 
may be.’’”° Following the description of the greatness, omnis- 
cience, and omnipresence of the Supreme God, Justin proceeds: 
“How, then, can He speak to anyone, or be seen by anyone, 
or appear in a little portion of the earth, when the people could 
not behold on Sinai even the glory of him whom He sent? Neither 
Abraham, therefore, nor Isaac, nor Jacob nor any other man, 
ever saw the Father, the ineffable Lord of all, even of Christ 
himself; but they saw him who, through the will of the Father, 
was a god, His son, and likewise His angel, ministering to His 
purpose.’’??? 

Adjusting Prov. 8.22-36 to his Christian theology, Justin 
writes: ‘‘God has begotten as a Beginning before all His creatures 
a kind of Reasonable Power from Himself, which is also called 
by the Holy Spirit, the glory of the Lord, and sometimes Son, 
and sometimes Wisdom, and sometimes Angel, and sometimes 
God, and sometimes Lord and Word.” He repudiates the Jewish 
suggestion that Gen. 1.26 means that God merely said let us make 
to Himself, as well as the opinion that the words were addressed 
to the angels, and maintains that ‘“‘this offspring, which in 


19 Dialogue with Trypho 56, 60. 

20 Cf, Ezek. 3.12; also the saying of R. Jose b. Halafta atv xd obiyn 
'y2) nwad ayow Suk. 8a; Sab. 89a. Justin Martyr argues that when fighting 
Amalek, with Jesus (Joshua) the son of Nun leading the battle, Moses prayed 
with his arms extended in the form of a cross. If his arms were lowered, thus 
destroying the figure, the battle went against the Israelites, but as long as the 
figure was preserved they prevailed. Their final victory was due not to the 
prayer of Moses but because, while the name of Jesus was in the van of the 
battle, Moses standing or sitting with his arms extended exhibited the figure 
of a cross, The rock on which he sat, Justin takes as a symbolic reference to the 
Christ. See Huidekopper, op. cit., p. 345; n. 36. 

Tertullian follows Justin’s interpretation of the battle with Amalek. The 
brazen serpent set up on a tree by Moses was an exhibition of the devil on the 
Lord’s cross. Adversus Judaeos, 10. Rosh Hashanah 3.8 may be the Rabbinic 
answer to these claims. 

2s Iaiyak, Wah, 
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reality was put forth from the Father before all His works, was 
with the Father, and with him the Father conversed.’’!” 

A curious line of argument appears in Tertullian. He strongly 
condemns idolatry on grounds of Old Testament teaching. His 
treatise “On Idolatry” (written about 200 Cc. E.) contains nu- 
merous points of kinship with the Mishna Aboda Zara. His 
refutation of Marcion proceeds from what he calls ‘‘the Christian 
verity” that ‘God is not, if He is not one.” ‘The conscience 
of all men’’ acknowledges that ‘‘God is the great Supreme, 
existing in eternity, unbegotten, unmade, without beginning, 
without end.” ‘That Being which is the great Supreme, must 
needs be unique (unicum — alone of His Kind), by having no 
equal.” ‘“‘How, therefore,’ Tertullian asks, ‘‘can two great 
Supremes co-exist, when this is the attribute of the Supreme 
Being, to have no equal — an attribute which belongs to One 
alone, and can by no means exist in two?’ ‘‘Nature itself, 
therefore, if not an Isaiah, or rather God speaking by Isaiah, 
will deprecatingly ask: ‘To whom will ye liken Me? (40.18, 25)’ ”’ 
Furthermore, on what principle, he demands, ‘‘did Marcion 
confine his supreme powers to two?... If there be two, why 
not more? Because if number be compatible with the substance 
of deity, the richer you make it in number the better. Valentinus 
was more consistent and more liberal; for he having once im- 
agined two deities, Bythos and Sige, (depth and silence), poured 
forth a swarm of divine essences, a brood of no less than thirty 
Aeons, like the sow of Aeneas.’ Now, whatever principle refuses 
to admit several supreme beings, the same must reject even two, 
for there is plurality in the very lowest number after one. After 
unity, number commences. So, again, the same principle which 
could admit two could admit more. After two, multitude begins, 
now that one is exceeded.’’?5 

The argument that Scripture applies the name god to beings 


122 Thid. 60, 61, 62. See A. Lukyan Williams, Adversus Judaeos, pp. 36- 


37- 
3 See W. A. L. Elmslie, The Mishna on Idolatry, Aboda Zara, 1911. 
724 Virgil, Aeneid, VIII, 43, etc. 
%s Tertullian, op. cit. ch. 5. 
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besides God?”* is dismissed by Tertullian as frivolous, for the 
question at issue is not that of words but of essence.'?7 

On the other hand, as an apologist of Christianity, Tertullian 
takes the position that ‘‘the designation of God as one in the 
prophetic scriptures is intended as a protest against heathen 
idolatry, but does not preclude the correlative idea of the Son 
of God, with whom ‘He stretched out the heavens alone.’ ’’?® 
In his polemic against Praxeas, he writes that sometimes the 
devil aims ‘‘to destroy the truth by defending it.’’ Out of the 
doctrine of the unity of God the heresy has been fabricated 
“that the Father Himself came down into the Virgin, was 
Himself born of her, Himself suffered, indeed was Himself 
Jesus Christ.’’ In opposition he sets forth the “rule of faith” 
that ‘‘there is one only God, but under the following dispensation, 
or olkovouta as it is called, that this one only God, has a Son, 
His Word, who proceeded from Himself, by whom all things 
were made, and without whom nothing was made. Him we 
believe to have been sent by the Father into the Virgin, and to 
have been born of her — being both Man and God, the Son 
of Man and the Son of God, and to have been called by the 
name Jesus Christ.’’ In the face of the claim that one can believe 
in God’s unity only by assuming that ‘‘the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost are the very selfsame Person,’ Tertullian 
maintains that ‘‘the mystery of the dispensation (oixovoyia) 
is still guarded, which distributes the Unity into a Trinity, 
placing in their order the three Persons — the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost: true, however, not in condition, but in 
degree, not in substance, but in form; not in power, but in 
aspect; yet of one substance, and of one condition, and of one 
power, inasmuch as He is one God, from whom these degrees 
and forms and aspects are reckoned, under the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Tertullian defends himself against the charge of dualism or 
tri-theism by taking refuge in the concept of monarchy as applied 
to God. Because it is His sole government does not preclude 
Him from having a son or from entrusting the administration 


OMS 27 Os 
27 Against Marcion 1.3-6. Scan Aq. 2d. 
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to hosts of angels. On the basis of 1 Corinthians 15.24-28, he 
establishes (against Praxeas) that the ‘‘Father and the Son”’ 
are “‘two separate: persons” or ‘‘Beings.’’ The spirit is the ‘‘third 
from God and the Son, just as the fruit is third from the root, 
or as the stream out of the river is third from the fountain, or 
as the apex of the ray is third from the sun.” 

With the Trinity as his basic doctrine, Tertullian proceeds 
to reinterpret the O. T. along the lines followed by Justin. It is 
the Son of God that spoke to Moses and said to the people: 
“Lo, I send my messenger before thy face’? who shall guard 
thee in the way and introduce thee into the land which I have 
prepared for thee. “Attend to him... for my name is upon 
him.”’ The Son or the Logos was the minister of God in creation 
and in all His subsequent works. Whatever actions are ascribed 
to God in the O.T. refer to him. It is he who descended to 
converse with men, from the time of Adam to that of the 
patriarchs and prophets.7?9 

The references to the Messenger in Justin and Tertullian 
throw light upon the following dialogue reported in the Talmud. 
Rab Idit was asked by a min (i. e. a Gnostic or a Christian) 
regarding Ex. 24.1: ‘“‘And unto Moses He (God) said: Go up 
unto YHWH.” This seems to indicate that the God who spoke 
must be distinguished from YHWH. Otherwise the verse should 
have read: ‘‘Come up unto Me.” He replied: ‘‘Metatron spoke 
these words, for his name is the same as his Master’s, as it is 
said of the angel who was to guide Israel on the way to the 


promised land (Ex. 23.21): ‘for My name is in him.’ ”’ “In that 
case,’’ the min continued, ‘‘he should be worshipped.” “It is 
written (vs. 21): ‘Do not exchange Me for him (literally, ‘be 
not rebellious against him’).’”’ ‘‘Why, then, does Scripture state 


‘for he will not pardon your transgression’?%° ‘By our faith! 
Even as a messenger, we refused to accept him, for it is written 
(Ex. 33.15): If thy presence go not, lead us not up hence.’ 3 


29 Against Praxeas 1-8; Adv. Judaeos 9; Marcion J.12, 14; I11.16; 
Praxeas 16. 

30 That is, He knows that I am a God of vengeance. See R. Hananel, 
Sanh. 38b. 

131 Sanh. 38b. The Gemara reports further arguments of this character, 
based on Gen. 19.24; Amos 4.13, etc, 
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Rashi explains the words ‘‘for his name is the same as his 
Master’s”’ by pointing to the numerical equivalent of the letters 
ywve and w.%? More likely the words 717° bs in Exodus 24.1 
suggested the reading bx (The verse would mean: ‘‘Yahoel 
said unto Moses: Go up.’’). In the Apocalypse of Abraham 
Jaoel (Yahoel) figures as the teacher of the patriarch, explaining 
to him the mysteries of the Merkaba and of the last judgment." 
He tells Abraham: ‘‘I am Yahoel... a power in virtue of the 
ineffable Name that is dwelling in me.’’54 After Enoch’s trans- 
formation into Metatron, he was identified in mystic circles 
with Yahoel, whose name leads the list of seventy-two names 
of Metatron that came down from Gaonic times.¥5 The name 
‘Jesser Yaho”’ figures in Gnostical writings and has been retained 
also in Merkaba literature.*8° Kirkisani claims that the text in 
Sanhedrin 38b referred to Metatron as the ‘‘lesser YHWH.” 
G. Scholem suggests that the name was deliberately eliminated 
from the Talmudic text because of its heretical connotation.*37 


32 Kohler, Art. ‘‘Angelology,’’ J. E. I, 594; Frank, Kabbala, p. 43; 
Jellinek, B. H., II.30. 

33 The angel Jaoel also taught Abraham the ‘‘Song of Unity’’ based on 
“‘a midrashic development of the divine attributes and character as deduced 
from the various names of God (El, Shaddai, Elohim, Jahweh, Sabaoth).”’ 
G. H. Box, Apocalypse of Abraham, p. 61. 

34 Ibid. ch. 10. G. Scholem cites a ms. in the possession of the British 
Museum and originating among the Jewish mystics in Germany of the 12th 
century to the same effect that Yahoel taught Abraham the entire Torah 
and that he invited Moses to ascend to heaven, ‘‘to that angel whose name is 
like that of his Master. EL YHWH contains the letters of Yahoel.’’ In the 
Hechalot literature Metatron plays this role. Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, 
P1302 LO. 

35 Alphabet of R. Akiba, ed. A. Wertheimer, 1953, pp. 352 ‘ova NIP 
057 Ww vpn"), also Jupn m7. Jacob Mann, Texts and Studies II, p. 85, n. 91 
cites Kirkisani, the Karaitic critic of Judaism to the effect that the Rabbis 
interpreted 7’7)x 'n of the first commandment as *7 17 })IWvD JX TODDS »D ONY 
53721) wp 1 sup. So, too, Benjamin of Nahavend, ibid., p. 88. 

136 See Odeberg, Third Book of Enoch, Introduction, ch. 3, for an analysis 
of the “lesser Yaho”’ in the Coptic Pistis Sophia. 

37 “Tt is quite possible,’’ Scholem writes, ‘“‘that the word Metatron was 
chosen on strictly symbolical grounds and represents one of the innumerable 
secret names which abound in the Hechalot texts no less than in the Gnostical 
writings or in the magical papyri. Originally formed apparently in order to 
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The offices of Yahoel-Metatron seem to have been claimed 
by the Church Fathers for Jesus. In this light the dialogue of 
R. Idit rejects the thought of any demiurge as inadmissible 
in Judaism.*3’ The answers which the Rabbis gave to the claims 
of the Gnostics also served their purpose in dealing with Chris- 
tians. Specifically, R. Abahu seems to be answering the Christians 
in his interpretation of the words, ‘‘I am the Lord thy God’’ 
in the first commandment: “A reigning monarch has a father 
or a brother. Not so God. ‘I am the first’ for I have no father; 
and ‘I am the last,’ for I have no brother, ‘and besides Me 
there is no God,’ for I have no son.’’89 R. Abahu explains Num. 
23.19: ‘“‘If a man should tell you ‘I am God,’ he lies; if he says 
‘Iam the Son of Man,’ he will regret it; (if he says) ‘I will go up 
to heaven,’ of him it is said: ‘He has asserted something which 
he will not make good.’ ’’4° R. Elazar Hakappor comments on 
this verse: ‘‘God foresaw that a certain man born of a woman 
would arise and seek to set himself up as God. He, therefore, 
endowed the voice of Balaam with power to travel from one 
end of the earth to the other that all the nations may hear, 
warning them against being led astray by that man, for God 
is not a man that He should lie; and if he says that he is God, 
he lies. He will further deceive by saying that he will die and 
then reappear. Of that it is said: ‘He asserts that which he will 
not fulfill.’ ’’ R. Simlai counters the claim of the Christians 


replace the name Yahoel as a vox mystica, it gradually usurped its place.”’ 
While Metatron holds high rank in heaven, no suggestion appears in the 
classical Merkaba literature that he is to be regarded as being one with the 
glory that appears on the throne. He even “remains in the position of the 
highest of all created beings, while the occupant of the throne revealed in 
Shiur Komah is, after all, the Creator Himself.’”’ Jbid., p. 69. On the etymology 
of Metatron see Kohut, Aruch Hashalem, under vn and })nuv'» III, 118-120; 
Levy, Wérterbuch II], 86-87; Krauss, Lehnworter, p. 331; L. Ginzberg, Legends, 
V, 163 f. finds a relationship between Enoch-Metatron and the Babylonian 
Nebo. 

138 [bid., Alphabet of R. Akiba, p. 353. 

39 Ex. R. 29.5; Deut. R. Vaethanan 2.32—33; see also Aggadat Bereshit, 
Buber 31.3; Tanhuma Beha‘alotecha, 9; ed. Buber, zbid., 16. 

™40 Jer. Ta‘an. 2.1. 

141 Valkut Shim‘ont, ed. Saloniki, 1526-7, Balak, 765, deleted from later 
editions. It is given by Jellinek, Beth Hamidrash, V, 207-208, 
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that the repetition of the three names ‘‘el elohim YHWH”’ in 
Josh. 22.22 indicates a trinity by pointing out that the pronoun 
and verb following them are in the singular (yty xin). To his 
disciples he added: ‘‘The three are one name as one says Basileus 
Caesar Augustus.’ The appearance of the same three names in 
Ps. 50.1 (ya8 NIP? TAIT ‘7 Obs bx) he explains similarly, as 
one says: ‘‘The craftsman, builder and architect.’’ The plural 
sin owap onde in Josh. 24.19 is explained as “holy in all the 
ways of holiness” (mwitp °29 baa wtp), referred to in Scripture: 
‘““His way is in holiness; He speaks in holiness; His dwelling is 
in holiness; the baring. of His mighty arm is in holiness; He is 
revered and glorified in holiness.’’ Likewise the plural form of 
the adjective ‘‘near’’ as applied to God in Deut. 4. 7 (1 9 
yds oarnp ods 15 awe 5:2) is explained as near in every way of 
nearness (mai7p °° 5D ap). 

The Rabbinic doctrine regarded the divine names as synon- 
ymous, and descriptive of His actions.*4 R. Abba bar Mamal 
says that, in response to Moses’ request that he be apprized of 
the Divine Name (Ex. 3.13) the Holy One told him: ‘‘Dost 
thou desire to know My name? I am named according to My 
deeds... when I judge My creatures I am called Elohim; when 
I wage war against the wicked I am called Zebaot; when I| defer 
punishment of man’s sins I am called shaddai; and when I 
manifest compassion upon My world I am called YHWH.’’™4 
The three times that the word “ehye’’ is used in Ex. 3.14, 
indicate that He is the God of the past, the present, and the 
future. While He is eternally the same, He reveals Himself to 
the people in accordance with their varying needs.™5 In the 
words of the Shir Hakabod 


“They have envisioned Thee in many likenesses, 
Thou art One in all presentations.” 


“4? Jer. Ber. 9.1; Tanhuma, Buber, Kedoshim 4. 

43 See S. S. Cohon, ‘‘The Name of God,” H.U.C.A., XXIII, pp. 598 ff. 

44 Ex, R. 3.6; Tanh., Shemot 20. 

45 See note 52. Pes. R. Kahana 98a w 7207 nIVNT UMN OONIT ONNw Nd 
DAY NITIN DAW NIT ON NoN TAIT MmMbpe. 
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A late Midrash comments: As the aleph is written as one 
letter and pronounced as three, so God is called One and is 
praised in threes. The Shema reads: ‘‘The Lord our God, the 
Lord (is One).’’ Likewise: ‘’The Lord, the Lord, Merciful God,”’’ 
“Holy, holy, holy (is the Lord of hosts),’”’ and ‘‘great is the Lord, 
and mighty to be praised, and His greatness is unsearchable.’’'*® 


ANGELOLOGY 


The doctrine of Divine Unity was endangered by certain devel- 
opments within Judaism itself. The Bible indicates the embarrass- 
ment caused by the belief in the existence of angels. Thus, with 
a few exceptions, the pre-exilic literary prophets and Deutero- 
Isaiah, the Deuteronomic and Priestly Codes consistently avoid 
references to angels. On the other hand the E document and to 
a lesser degree J, Isa. 6, and the post-exilic books of Ezekiel, 
Haggai, Zech. 1-8, Malachi, Isa. 14, a few Psalms, 1 Chron. 21 
and above all Daniel assigned great prominence to angels in 
their theological conceptions.*7 While the Hasidim and the Phar- 
isees adopted the belief, the conservative Sadducees persisted 
in negating it.™48 

The belief in angels derived from several causes. First, there 
was the need of harmonizing the lingering survivals of defunct 
polytheism with the pure faith of monotheism. Accordingly, the 
gods of the nations and the deified forces of nature were sub- 
ordinated to YHWH, the universal God. Stripped of their 
independence, they reappeared as the guardian princes of nations 
and of individuals, and as angels of fire, rain, snow, wind, healing, 
death, etc.'4? Second, with the growing transcendence of God, 
it became necessary to bridge the gap between Him and the 
world. From His throne on high, He intervenes in the affairs of 


46 Alphabet of R. Akiba I, ed. A. Wertheimer, p. 350. 

"47 On the general subject in the Bible, see J. Morgenstern’s art. ‘“‘Angels 
in the Universal Jewish Enc. 

148 Acts 23.8. 

149 Dan. 10.13, 21; 12.1; cf. Deut. 4.19; Ps. 58.2, 82; also Gen. 32.25; 
RswOl Dates. 280-23 5 domi m7. 
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men by means of a malach or .messenger.'*° Whereas God is 
presented as speaking directly to the pre-exilic prophets, His 
messenger acts as the agent of revelation for the post-exilic 
apocalyptic prophets." Third, the requirements of the monarchic 
conception of God, which represented an aspect of His tran- 
scendence, called for an entourage of ministering angels. Foreign 
religious influences contributed further to this conception. In 
the Babylonian pantheon the chief deity was attended by nu- 
merous subordinate deities. Persian dualism surrounded Ormuzd 
and Ahriman with retinues of good and evil spirits or angels. 
As the King of Kings, YHWH rules over all. Even Satan in the 
prologue of Job, as in Zech. 3.1-2, while acting as ‘‘the district 
attorney of heaven,’ operates under God.*%? 

Rabbinic angelology carries forward the biblical ideas on 
the subject. The Mishna as the authoritative code of normative 
Judaism, follows the pre-exilic Prophets, the Deuteronomic and 
Priestly Codes in avoiding all reference to angels.3 Other 
Tannaitic compilations, too, are reserved with regard to them.*54 
On the other hand, the Haggada, presenting much of the mystic 
lore of the Rabbis, abounds in angels. The angelology cultivated 
by the Essenes and Hasidim and which reached fantastic pro- 
portions in the books of Enoch, Jubilees and the Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs and other apocalypses, found adherents 
among leading Pharisaic teachers. Akiba and Ishmael b. Elisha 
were adept in the esoteric lore of the ‘Chariot’ and the pamalia 
shel maala. The lore dealing with ‘Creation’’— as part of the 
Jewish Gnosis — originally confined to initiates, came to be 
shared by wider circles and was even imparted in popular 


MOD AYAO Me Baevi le 

1st Ezekiel makes use of kabod and ruah as well as of angels. 

32 For a picture of the monarchic court see Isa. 6; I Kings 22.19; Zech. 
3.1-2; Dan. 7.10; 10.5 ff. 

83 D. Neumark, Yoledot Ha‘ikkarim II, pp. 3 ff. 

84 The Tosephta mentions Michael who appears in the Bible. Other 
references to angels are similarly of biblical character. Tos. Sota 3.9, 18; 
4.6, 9; cf. 13.8. Also Sifre, Naso 47; Haazinu 338, 343; Mek., Shirata 8, where 
the four angels standing before the face of God lead four troops of angels 
glorifying God, who is seated in the midst of them. 
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homilies, as the speculations regarding angels in the Midrashim 
indicate.*55 

With all the popularity of the belief, some Rabbis recognized 
that the elaborate development of angelology with personal 
names of angels was something new in Judaism. R. Simeon 
b. Lakish states: ‘‘The names of the angels were brought from 
Babylonia. Before the Exile, Isaiah spoke merely of seraphim 
or fiery angels (i. e. they were nameless). After the Exile we have 
‘the man Gabriel,’ ‘Michael Prince.’ ’’'>° Historical criticism cor- 
roborates the correctness of this observation. It is in Daniel that 
names of angels first appeared. From Babylonia came the distinc- 
tion between the upper and lower spirits, and the ‘‘four angels of 
the presence of the Lord,’’ who stand near the crystal throne of 
God, which is encircled by fire and surrounded by Seraphim, 
Cherubim, and Ophanim. They seem to correspond to the Baby- 
lonian rulers of the four parts of the earth.57 The seven 
archangels,®* too, may correspond to the Babylonian seven 
planetary spirits or possibly to the Parsi Amesha Spentas and 
the Fravashis.59 Under Parsi influence the fallen angels of 
Gen. 6.1-4 and Isa. 14 and Azazel of Lev. 16.10%%° combine 
with popular animism to form the hosts of destructive angels 
(aban cpxbn) or demons, headed by Satan or Samael, who is 
identified with the angels of death, Asmodeus and Lilit.%% The 
good angels are of numerous kinds. Ben Sira had anticipated 
the book of Daniel in teaching that “for every nation He (God) 
appointed a ruler” (17.17, cf. Deut. 4:19-20). As Gen. 10 names 
seventy nations, the belief arose that there are seventy guardian 
princes in heaven.*” During the building of the Tower of Babel, 


55 Cf. abyo bw pana, Mak. 13b. 

156 Jer. R. H. 1.2, based on Isa. 6.2, 6; Dan. 9.21; 10.21. 

137 Ezek. 1.15; Enoch 21; 40.2; see P.R.E. 1V; Hechalot 6; Num. R. 2.10. 

1588 Ezekiel sees seven angels in human form (9.2). Tobit 12.15. 

159 A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, 1928, ch. V. 

160 See Jer. Targum and Nahmanides ad loc. 

sox Deuty Rett .lO 

162 So Enoch 89.59. Cf. Deut. 32.8 which according to LXX, L. and S. 
the reading is (0°)bs 722 D009 ory nidja2 ax’. See Kittel-Kahle’s edition and 
Jer. Targum ad loc. 
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God called the seventy angels that surround His throne of glory 
and asked them to join Him in confounding men’s speech. 
Hence the text reads (Gen. 11.7) not “ J shall go down”’ but 
“Tet us go down.” Having divided humanity into separate 
nations possessing different languages, He then cast lots for 
them.'® In consequence, Abraham and his seed fell to the portion 
of God Himself, whereas each of the seventy angels became 
the guardian of a separate nation.%+ While Ben Sira and the 
Book of Jubilees (15.32) similarly speak of God as the guardian 
of Israel, the example of Daniel who names Michael in this 
capacity, is also followed in the Haggada. As his name is linked 
with God (mi-cha-el, ‘‘who is like God?’’) ,?% he is considered the 
sar zaba or captain that came to Joshua (5.15) to help him fight 
Israel’s battles, who smote the hosts of Sennacherib (2 Kings 
19.35), and who will arise to help Israel in the future.‘ The 
destiny of the nation is interlinked with that of its heavenly 
guardian. God does not punish a nation before He punishes its 
heavenly guardian.*®7 As in Dan. 10.20, the guardians fight 
against each other in the interest of their peoples. The hostility 
of the nations toward Israel is reflected by the hostility of their 
guardians toward Michael. They side with Egypt against Israel, 
but God takes Israel’s part. Jacob saw them in his dream, 
ascending and descending the ladder, and feared that they 
would ever oppress Israel.'®* With the council of the seventy-one, 
God sits in judgment over the nations." 

Michael who is described in Dan. 12.1 as ‘‘the great sar’’ 
is not only the head of the guardian angels but also the Prince 
of the Divine Presence, sar hapanim (cf. Isa. 63.9) and the 
sar haolam, the Prince of the World. The same titles were 
appropriated for Metatron. Not only is ‘“‘his name like that of 


163 Tbid. 

64 Pirke R. Eliezer 24 and Jer. Targ. Gen. 11.7. 

65 Num. R. 2.10. 

66 Zohar Num. 148a; Lekah Tob, Ex. 23.20; B. H. II, 56. Cf. Dan. 12.1. 

67 Cf. Isa. 24.21; Cant. R. 8.14; Mek., Shirata, IT. 

8 Ruth R., Introduction; Jer. Targ. Ex. 24.10; Pesikta R. 23, 150b; 
also Ex. 4.15.15; Pesikta R. 150a. 

69 That is the 70 plus Michael. 
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his Master,’’ but like God, he has seventy (or even ninety-two) 
names corresponding to the seventy nations, and God calls 
him “Lad” (ny3:).77° He calls himself both ‘“Lad’’ and ‘‘Elder”’ 
(based on Ps. 37.24).!77 Metatron is further identified with 
Enoch, who was taken up to heaven and raised to the highest 
rank of vice-regent, sar hapanim. Among the seventy names 
of Metatron are: Yahoel, Yehadriel, Akatriel, Yefefiel and 
Yeshaiah.'? 

As there are ‘‘Princes”’ over the nations so there are ‘‘Princes”’ 
over the elements: Gabriel of fire, Yurkemi of hail, Ridia of 
rain, Rahab of the sea, Ben Nez (cf. Job 39.26) of the winds, 
Lailah of the night and of conception, Dumah of death and of 
hell (also of fire).!73 The names of these princes are often formed 
by the Hebrew name for a nature force or element of life with 
the addition of el. Thus we have names like Baradiel, Ruhiel, 
Barakiel, Zaamiel (zaam-—storm), Zikiel (comet), Raashiel (earth- 
quake), Shalgiel, Matariel, Shamsiel, Lailael, Kochbiel, etc.'74 

The vastness of the angelic hosts may be estimated from the 
saying of R. Simeon b. Lakish: “There are 12 mazzalot (signs 
of the zodiac), each mazzal has 30 armies, each army 30 camps, 
each camp 30 legions,'75 each legion 30 cohorts, each cohort 
30 corps, and each corps 365,000 myriads of stars under its 
care.’’"7° Still another opinion estimates their number at 496 
myriads, corresponding to the numerical value of the Hebrew 


170 Yeb. 16b; Sanh. 94a; Hul. 60a. 

7 B, H. II, 16.56; Yalkut Reubeni, Gen. 110-111. See Wertheimer, Bate 
Midrashot, revised, ed. Jerusalem, 1953, pp. 351 ff. for the transformation of 
Enoch into Metatron and his seventy names. 

72 Jer. Targ., Gen. 5.24; Midrash Agada, ed. Buber ad Joc. Hebrews 11.51. 
Enoch and Elijah are the two heavenly witnesses of Rev. 11.3. In Cabbalistic 
tradition Elijah is identified with Sandalfon, the ‘‘angel who ties bands for 
his Master’ (Emek Hamelek, 152, col. 4). The Yalkut Hadash, pp. 115-116, 
no. 9, 38 refers to three angels who receive Israel’s prayers and weave them 
into crowns for God. They are: Akatriel, Metatron and Sandalfon; Pes. 118a. 

73 Ta‘an. 25b; B. B. 74b; Sanh. 96a; Nid. 16b; Ber. 18b. A prince of 
Gehinnom is mentioned in Aruch. 15b. See Cohen, Everyman’s Talmud, p. 55, 
and S. S. Cohon, ‘Angel of Death,” Univ. J. E., I, 302-303. 

174 Sefer Hanoch, B.H., V, p. 176; Kohler, J. E., I, 594. 

75 Cf. Mat. 26.53. 

176 Ber. 32b. 
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word man or at 499 myriads, the equivalent of msax.t77 At 
Sinai sixty myriads of angels descended to crown each Israelite 
with two crowns, one for the pledge ‘‘we will do’ and the other 
for ‘“‘we will hear’? (Ex. 24.7).17? Maimonides tried to arrange 
them into ten classes in accordance with their biblical desig- 
nations and their rank: the holy hayyot, ophanim, erelim, hash- 
malim, serafim, malachim, elohim, bene elohim, cherubim and 
tshim.*79 

To check the possible notion of dualism, the Rabbis taught 
that the angels did not exist before creation. Neither were they 
among the six things decided upon before creation. In the view 
of R. Johanan they did not come into existence until the second 
day when the winds were created (cf. Ps. 104.4), and in the 
opinion of R. Hanina not until the fifth day, when the winged 
beings were fashioned. R. Isaac adds: “All agree that they were 
not created on the first day that it may not be claimed that 
Michael was stretching the heavens to the north and Gabriel 
to the south, while God was fastening them in the middle, but 
‘IT am the Lord that maketh all things; that stretched forth 
the heavens alone; that spread abroad the earth by Myself’ 
(Isa. 44.24). ‘By Myself’ is written: »ns§ °», meaning ‘who was 
with Me as partner’ in the world’s creation?’’° Though He 
consulted them regarding the creation of man, He did not follow 
their advice.t®* Still another view is expressed that from every 
utterance issued by God an angel is created, as it is said: ‘‘By 
the word of the Lord the heavens were made, and by the breath 
of His mouth all their hosts’ (Ps. 33.6).18 (Philo similarly 
conceived of angels as Logoi.)!®3 It was believed that angels are 


m7 S.E.R. XVII, XXXI1; S. E. Zutta, XII; ed. Friedmann, pp. 32, 34, 193. 

78 Sab. 88a. : 

79 H. Yesode Hatorah II.7; cf. Enoch 61.10. 

0 Gen. R. 1.3; III, 8; Mid. Ps. 24.4 adds: 13) boy DF AON Nw. 

8x Sanh. 38b; Gen. R. 8.5. Tertullian, Against Praxeas 16, suggests that 
this idea was intended to contradict the Christian claim that the plurals 
connected with God indicate a Trinity. See Ginzberg, Legends, V, p. 3. 

82 Hag. 14a. 

83 Philo regards angels as a kind of immanent powers or logoz in the world. 
They are pure disembodied souls serving as instruments of Providence in 
caring for men. ‘‘God not condescending to come down to the external senses, 
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composed of the same elements as the heavens. An angel consists 
half of water and half of fire and has five aspects (i. e. a harmony 
of opposing elements).t®4 Unlike men, angels do not propagate 
themselves and are not subject to the evil inclination, but they 
feed on Manna, and, according to another view, on the radiance 
of the Shechina, as it is said: ‘‘And Thou preservest them all; 
and the host of heaven worshippeth Thee’’ (Neh. 9.6).8 

As the Hebrew word malach indicates, angels are not inde- 
pendent divine beings but messengers of God, created to carry 
out particular tasks. From these tasks they derive their names.'*° 
In the words of the Yozer: ‘‘He is the creator of the ministering 
angels who stand in the height of the world and together pro- 
claim in fear the words of the living God and the universal King. 
All of them are beloved, all of them are pure, all of them are 
mighty, and all of them do in awe and in fear the will of their 
Master. And all of them open their mouths in holiness and in 
purity, with song and hymn, blessing, praising, glorifying, 
revering, sanctifying and enthroning the Name of God, the 
great, mighty, and awful King, blessed be He! And all of them 
take upon themselves the yoke of the kingdom of heaven, one 
from the other, and they give permission one to the other to 
sanctify their Creator in tranquil spirit, with pure speech and 
holy melody. They respond in unison and exclaim in awe: Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts; the whole earth is full of His 
glory.’’*87 They join Israel in crowning God with their adora- 
tions.'88 To emphasize still further that angels exist only for 
the glory of God, the belief was expressed that a new body of 


sends His own words or angels for the sake of giving assistance to those who 
love virtue’ (On Dreams 1.12). They are ‘‘lieutenants of the Ruler of the 
Universe, as though they were the eyes and ears of the Great King, beholding 
and listening to everything’’ (bid., 22). See Wolfson, Philo I, pp. 366 ff. 

84 Jer. R. H. 2.4. See Cant. R. 3.11, and Wolf Heidenheim’s comment in 
Wilna (Rom) ed. 

5 Gen. R. 8.11; Ex. R. 32, 48.11; Yoma 75b. 

86 Num. R. 10.5, based on Judg. 13.18: S1)1P MN "apa Ndbww mvdwn Dd 
ow 15. 


87 Morning Service, cf. Enoch 61.11. 
88 Thus the Sephardic Musaf Kedusha: Keter Yitnu. See also Ex. R. 21. 
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celestials is created each day to sing God’s praises. Only the 
archangels Michael and Gabriel remain unchanged.'*? 

The ‘‘cult of angels’ referred to by Paul in Col. 2.18 is not 
Jewish but Gnostic.1° Angel worship was determinedly opposed 
by the masters of the synagogue." Making images of angels, 
ophanim and cherubim is included by R. Ishmael in the pro- 
hibition of idolatry.t’? Offering a sacrifice to ‘‘Michael the great 
Prince” is branded as an idolatrous act equivalent to sacrificing 
to the sun, moon, stars and planets.'%3 Instead of receiving the 
worship of men, Michael himself stands like a high priest in 
the Temple of the heavenly Jerusalem and offers up sacrifices 
to God.1%! When in trouble one should turn neither to Michael 


89 Hag. 14a; Gen. R. 78.1. 

190 See Kohler, art. “‘Angelology,”’ J. E. I, 595a. 

A characteristic feature of the Gnostic conception of the universe is the 
role of the seven world-creating powers. In the Valentinian school the Demi- 
urge takes the place of the seven. These are half-evil, half-hostile powers 
frequently named ‘‘angels.’’ They are reckoned as the last and lowest emana- 
tions of the Godhead. Below them —and frequently considered as derived 
from them — comes the world of the actually devilish powers. The Mandean 
speculations present a different and perhaps more primitive conception of 
the seven, according to which they, together with their mother Namrus (Ruha) 
and their father (Ur) belong entirely to the world of darkness. They are 
regarded as captives of the god of light, who pardons them, sets them on 
chariots of light, and appoints them as rulers of the world. 

While in Babylonian religion the planetary constellations are reckoned 
as the supreme deities, in Gnosticism they are subordinate, half-demonic 
powers, or even completely the powers of darkness. This development Bousset 
ascribes to the victory of Parsism over the Babylonian religion, reducing its 
deities into half demons or into demons. These seven are the creators of the 
material world, which is separated from the light-world of the good God. 
(See Bundahis 111.25; V.1; Bousset, op. cit.). 

1t See JOR o. s. IV, 247. R. Jehuda b. Yakar, a teacher of Nahmanides 
writes: 8b vany yn mwbn myt...19N7 109M ONT °DNDD awYD ADINY wr 
pron wpad ornnds ooxdnd oronn wpa ova Sxqw mioxa sapon $22 ayn 
22. aay aap abenmaowmar... amby SSannd aytaw artrond odin yaw pr omdy 
vpary 2 qNbp owd marho rroNw pao par rad ‘md onda orn ormdxd mar ainz) 
nn psy opm xin. 

12 Mek. Yitro 10; Jer. Targ. Ex. 20.2 f. 

3 Hulin goa; Ab. Z. 42b. On Michael and Gabriel see Horodetzki, Ha- 
mistorin B’yisrael, 161 ff.; MGWJ, 1928, 499-506; Num. R. 2, 10 end. 

14 Hag. 12b; cf. Test. Levi. VIII. 
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nor to Gabriel but cry to God who will answer him immediately. 
This is taken to be the meaning of Joel 3.5: ‘‘Whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord shall be delivered.’’"9 R. Johanan 
teaches that ‘‘the following three keys have not been entrusted 
to the keeping of any angel: of birth, of rain and of resurrection.” 
That is, God Himself takes care of them, as is borne out by 
Gen. 30.22; Deut. 28.12 and Ezekiel 37.13. On the basis of 
Ps. 145.16, the key of sustenance was added to the above. 
Prayers for these bounties must be directed to no angel but 
tovGed77* 

These admonitions were necessitated by popular practice. 
Indeed the miracle-working Essenes and Hasidim and subse- 
quently the Cabbalists put their angelology to practical uses 
to enlist the celestials as man’s helpers. Names of angels even 
found a place in the public liturgy of the synagogue despite 
the protests of rationalistic leaders.'97 

Angels serve in Rabbinic thought as the agents of God’s reve- 
lation, providence, and retribution. They communicate knowl- 
edge to chosen individuals. Only to Moses God spoke directly 
without the mediacy of an angel or a messenger.'®® They guard 
and protect men, intercede in their behalf and carry their 
prayers to the throne of God. They also record men’s evil deeds, 
and act as instruments of divine wrath. ‘“‘Angels of peace” 
accompany the righteous dead to their resting place (as in 
Isa. 57.2; 58.8), while ‘‘destructive angels’ follow the wicked 
(as in Job 33.22 and Ps. 35.6).199 Despite their supernatural 
character, R. Johanan voices the opinion that “‘the righteous 
are superior to angels.’’ Though subject to the Evil Yezer they 
do God’s will. The ministering angels do not begin their song 
of praise in heaven until Israel offers homage to God on earth.?” 


95 Jer. Ber. 9.1 (13a). Cf. Rev. 22.8-9. 

196 Ta‘an. 2a; Jer. Targ. Gen. 30.22; Deut. 28.12. Kohler, op. cit., citing 
Gefrérer, Jahrhundert des Heils, 1, 377. 

97 Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, pp. 149, 501 ff. See Appendix. 

198 Mek., Shabbata I, ed. Lauterbach, III, p. 197. 

199 Num. R. 11.7. 

200 Hulin 91b. Mid. Ps. 103.18; cf. 1 Cor. 6.3; Heb. 1.13-14; 2.5. See 
Ginzberg, Legends, V, p. 24, n. 66. 
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The Rabbinic endeavor to defend the doctrine of monotheism 
on Scriptural grounds holds a significant place in man’s struggle 
for a pure vision of God. The Rabbis scrupulously guarded 
the faith of the Torah and the prophets, and devotedly pre- 
served its light for future generations. Divine Unity connoted 
for them, as it does for all monotheists, not merely God’s nu- 
merical oneness, excluding divisions and distinctions in His 
personality, but also His spiritual oneness, absolute complete- 
ness and perfection. Only such a God satisfies the quest of the 
soul for unity amid the multiplicity and chaos of things, and 
for the unifying goal and purpose toward which humanity must 
strive if it is to attain spiritual soundness. 

To the minds of the Rabbis as to those of the masters of 
the Bible, God appeared as unique, incomparable to anything 
in human experience. All similes used to picture Him must be 
taken as mere figurative devices to make Him real to men. 
While He may not be touched by the senses, He is near to the 
heart that longs for Him and to the spirit that reaches out 
after Him. The term which, since Tannaitic times, has come to 
designate Him in Jewish usage, is Hakadosh baruch hu —‘‘the 
Holy One, praised be He.”’ Beyond all other designations, He is 
“the Holy One,”’ removed from all impurity, imperfection, and 
evil, and embodying within His character all goodness, truth, 
righteousness, and compassion. In the words of Hannah's prayer: 
(I Sam. 2.2) “‘There is none holy as the Lord, for there is none 
besides Thee; neither is there any rock like our God.”’ 


APPENDIX 


Midrash Otiyot R. Akiba, Aleph, states that when God saw 
the wickedness of the men of the generation of the flood, He 
removed his Shechina from their midst and ascended to heaven, 
amid shouting and the blast of the shofar (as in Ps. 47.6). He 
took Enoch from among them and raised him up amidst the 
sound of the shofar to act with the four Hayyot of the Merkaba 
as guardians of His treasures in heaven, and transforming him 
into Metatron, appointed him chief of the princes in heaven, 
minister of God’s throne. 
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This legend shows the connection between Metatron and the 
blowing of the shofar on Rosh Hashana. A private prayer recited 
during the ceremony reads: 


“May it be Thy will, O Lord my God and God of my fathers, that the 
blasts of the Tekia, Shebarim, Tekia, which we blow this day be wrought 
[by the angel Tartiel] into Thy throne of glory, [even as Thou didst 
receive — i. e. Israel’s prayers — through Elijah of blessed memory and 
Jeshua Sar Hapanim— Prince of the Presence—and the Prince 
Metatron]. And mayest Thou be filled with mercy toward us. Blessed 
be Thou, O Lord of mercy.” 


The composite nature of this prayer is quite apparent. Like 
the other cabbalistic additions to the Shofar Service, it comes 
from the school of Isaac Luria (1534-1572), and is based on the 
angelology of Sefer Raziel, in the German-Polish rituals, but 
in no Sephardic or oriental ritual. Its earliest appearance, as 
far as I have been able to trace, is in Herz Treves’ cabbalistic 
prayer book (Thiengen 1560), where the words which I have 
bracketed are omitted. In a note, Herz utilizes an older cabba- 
listic interpretation of the shofar blasts, presenting the nu- 
merical value of their Hebrew names as equivalent to the names 
of certain angels. Among others, it reads: ‘‘The numerical value 
of Elijahu Hanabi Zachur Latob corresponds to the numerical 
value of the abbreviations KRK (Tekia Terua Tekia), 1. e. 
PIP = 400 (fbx =52-+N3I9 = 68-4 N21 = 233 + awd = 47] = 400). 
It also equals Jeshaiah (yw with the addition of a 7 for God, 
which is a component part of names for angels), which is the 
name of Metatron. With slight variations this note is printed 
in most of the later editions which include the prayer. 

None of the other early editions of the Ashkenazic liturgy, 
which I have been able to examine (viz. Pesaro, 1517; Augsburg, 
1536; Bologna, 1540; Sobieneto, 1552; Cracow, 1585; Than- 
hausen, 1594, etc.), contains cabbalistic additions to the Shofar 
Service. The Venice edition of 1567, in the possession of the 
Hebrew Union College Library is most instructive. Like the 
other early prints, it is free from the cabbalistic additions. A 
former owner of the copy, whose name is given as Lewa of 
Bonn but whose dates are not indicated, inserted a page in 
handwriting, supplying the prayers which had come into use 
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after the publication of the volume. The text of the prayer 
follows that of Herz Treves. In a distinctly different hand there 
was added later, above the line, the part which I bracketed. 
Next I find the Prague ritual of 1612 (3rd ed.) presenting the 
entire text, but it reads Joshua (ywy). The subsequent edition 
(4th), which appeared soon thereafter, corrects the name to 
Jeshaiah (a"ryw). The Sulzbach ed. of 1699 has Jeshua (yw) 
and the Venice ed. of 1711-15 reads Joshuaiah (mywr). In 
course of time the reading Jeshua was standardized. In all of 
these and in subsequent editions, the explanatory note to which 
I referred above remains the same, viz. that Jeshaiah is a name 
of Metatron. 

The name Jeshua is the shortened form of Jehoshua, as is 
clearly shown in Neh. 8.17. The variations, which I have de- 
tailed, may be due either to some printer’s manipulation or 
to some cabbalistic vagary. Obscurity, it must be remembered, 
is the very atmosphere of Cabbalah. Since Metatron was believed 
to have shared God’s seventy or ninety-two names, Jehoshua- 
Jeshua may have been one of them. The ground for my con- 
jecture is the fact that both Metatron and the conquering hero 
‘are called by the same name WNaar-youth. While one fights 
Amalek, the other resists the forces of Samael or Satan. Thus 
the Zohar to Exodus 17.9. In the mystic Sefer Raziel the name 
of Joshua ben Nun is classed with celestial saints (ed. Wilna, 
1881, p. 6). Their union in the prayer during the blasts of the 
shofar, which are intended to frighten away Satan, is thus 
understandable. 

The identification of Jeshua Sar Hapanim with Jesus is pure 
conjecture. A. Berliner, for example, speaks of the “Sehr ver- 
daechtigte Jeshua Sar Hapanim.”’ Another scholar suggests that 
some unscrupulous fellow of Christian leanings smuggled the 
name of Jesus into the Jewish ritual. The zealous Bodenschatz 
fulminates against the ‘‘blindness’’ and the ‘“‘stubbornness”’ of 
the Jews who failed to recognize that the conceptions which 
they entertain concerning the fictitious Metatron and Jeshua 
Sar Hapanim are worthy only of Jesus, and adduces proof from 
Matt. 111.10; Mark 1/25 Luke? 1t7,76:99.27, 38s" Dimeeus: 
Rev. 16.14; 19.15, 16. What he and others, whether Christians 
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or Jews, fail to grasp is that common elements (viz. Logos, 
mediacy, etc.) underlie the conceptions of both Enoch-Metatron 
and Christ, and that these received different development in 
the Church and the Synagogue. 

The cabbalistic insertions have been eliminated not only 
from the Reform rituals (see Union Prayer Book) but also from 
some modern Orthodox rituals as well. See, for example, Michael 
Sachs, Festgebete der Israeliten, Neujahrsfest, Berlin, 1855, pp. 
135-6; and Adler-Davis, Service of the Synagogue, New Year, 
London and New York, 1906, pp. 126-7, and notes on pp. 
240-42; Philip Birnbaum, High Holy Day Prayer Book, N. Y., 
IQ5I. 
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I 


N THE thought system of Isaac Abravanel Revelation repre- 
sents an inherent truth qualitatively different from the re- 
sults of rational investigation. The Torah is the record of Divine 
Revelation to Israel. Every narrative, every commandment, 
being the word of God transmitted through the prophet, neces- 
sarily contains an absolute truth which is not subject to the 
criteria of rational speculation.t The path to prophecy, providence 
and immortality lies not in “activating one’s intellect or in the 
study of physics and metaphysics.’ The punctilious and diligent 
performance of the commandments are the only means of ap- 
proach to the king’s palace. The Bible in its literal form is ‘‘the 
only guarantee of certainty and assurance.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the concept of Jkkarim 
with its almost inevitable psychological corollary of non- 
essentials, should not count Abravanel as one of its enthusiastic 
protagonists. The major activity of Abravanel was a concen- 
trated and vigorous attack against the rationalistic school ‘‘which 
offers but doubt, uncertainty and confusion.’”’ The unfortunate 


* Comment. to Exodus, Hanau, 1710, p. 142, col. 3. Commenting on the 
Ten Commandments Abravanel emphasizes: 8> arm onbsn snsin toynn now 
myer > .oya oapinny minbyim mawam ovprioids owt Ssqed yah ma 
]VyT msn ONT 109279) .ym>xa patmdy momesa ondyan bs ota wea xd apa 
pnyeva owas wy> a’apn yowny abxn nian nqwya 2's m7... mawnon nyppor 
mPayoN MP|T onw myrq new) ,OaIwA OYYNT INANE ,;NdDN wdyonM AnMwaD) 

. oy axip> ona opines ips awe nbn by omnben monn ons 
For an exhaustive analysis of the relationship of reason and revelation in 
the philosophy of Abravanel, see my doctoral dissertation, ‘“The Theology and 
Philosophy of Isaac Abravanel,’’ Hebrew Union College, 1951, pp. 1-69. 
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plight of his people demanded a protecting garb of divine 
certainty if the untold suffering was not to result in utter de- 
moralization and extinction. Judaism in its entirety needed an 
uncompromising reaffirmation and Abravanel saw himself as the 
person singled out for the task.? 

Abravanel had a keen sensitivity wherever an overt or implied 
threat to Judaism was involved. He felt that an emphasis on 
essentials, be they thirteen or three or whatever their number, 
somehow places the commandments and other beliefs in a 
shadow. The psychological reaction is automatic and not neces- 
sarily conscious. The enumeration of /kkarim may be accom- 
panied by every conceivable verbal protestation that every word 
in the Torah is of equal worth and truth value. Yet the threat 
is present in the very formulation. The preoccupation with 
essentials, particularly when they are subdivided into ‘“funda- 
mentals,”’ ‘‘true opinions” and ‘‘probabilities’’s or ‘“‘general prin- 
ciples’”’ and ‘‘derivative principles’’* must inevitably leave the 
impression, especially on the practical level, that some are of 
greater importance and contain more truth than others. 

Now, since the Torah in its entirety is of Divine origin, this 
implied gradation with its negative effect on the practice of the 
particular commandments, cannot be permitted. Thus, Abravanel 
insists, that from the aspect of truth content, there are no 
Ikkarim in Judaism. If Jkkar is understood as a general pre- 
supposition in the Torah which is more true, or more traditional 


2 See, for example, Commentary on Abot, Introduction; Ma‘ainei 
Ha-Yeshua, Introduction; Commentary on Haggadah, Introduction. The 
refrain is: “I have said, ‘it is time to do (battle) for the Lord.’”’ Note 
particularly, Rosh Amanah, Constantinople, 1505, Introduction, p. 2a Dyn 77") 
Tos ,OTDIs FON oa Sxqw? 10a Npys vnyow ONpys nN... 7912) WONT) DINNNDD 
... O>IY MIN TIN 

3 Crescas, Or Adonai, Wien, 1860, p. 3b. o79 nYTINA MIDNA nYAd obi 
enn DON) .AYNDS Myton bay [nT nD oyNw ond ,-nNxoM 4$55] nD myD 
51> mn baa 3DIDD OFA 15D) ‘n> bya AWN POSO7 WDs? NOS anvrAa nb> 
7219 Nop2 Xd won Nowy Sax yds mw nytAw nap oD). 

4 Albo, Ikkarim, ed. Husik, Philadelphia, 1946, Introduction I, pp. 37 f. 
T8377 NOI] NT WN OTN Oo py) nbs N17 WWD ordgdy5 D apy 7a ww 983) 
oo >1D7 Ann ovoID3 ony Db ,DwY INP? ,ArVID OMS OAPy addin onpyd ww 
on O5yndp. 
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or more essential than the “‘least’’ of the narratives or command- 
ments, then there are six hundred and thirteen /kkarim or none 
at all.s The denial of any one of the narratives or beliefs or com- 
mandments is equivalent to the negation of the entire Torah.° 
No single statement is more true or of less divine character than 
any other. 

It is here that we may discern a new moment and a point of 
originality in Abravanel’s approach to the essential principles of 
Judaism. He nowhere denies that Judaism has a belief content 
or that there are some beliefs that are more general and more 
inclusive than others or that the Torah and its prescriptions have 
general presuppositions upon which they are dependent. On the 
contrary, he devotes the first twenty-two chapters of his Rosh 
Amanah to a vigorous defense of Maimonides against the 
criticisms of Albo and Crescas. He, furthermore, maintains that 


5 Rosh Amanah XXIII, p. 18b. Cf. Simon b. Zemah Duran, Commentary 
on Job, Venice, 1589 (Oheb Mishpat), Introduction, IX, p. 14b. He also 
states that a denial of any one of the passages of the Torah is considered as 
if the entire Torah were denied. However, he does not continue in this vein 
but establishes three basic principles: Existence of God, Divinity of the 
Torah and Reward and Punishment. (Zdzd. Introduction, VIII, p. 14a.) 

It is of interest to note that Abravanel never mentions Duran in any 
of his writings, which is indeed strange when we consider his thorough 
familiarity with the entire literature of the period. 

Cf. Julius Guttmann, Hapilosophia shel Hayahadut, pp. 222 ff. and 
accompanying footnotes where he traces this view (of three basic principles) 
to Averroes, and discusses the influence of Duran on Albo. 

Compare, as well, the view of R. Abba Mari b. Moses Yarhi of Montpellier, 
Minhat K’naot, Pressburg, 1838 IV, p. 7. His three essential principles of 
faith are: Existence, Creation and Providence. 

6 Albo, Ikkarim I, 13, p. 121 also maintains that ‘‘one may acknowledge 
these principles (three general ones) and yet have no share in the world to 
come. He must, in addition, believe in the derivative principles which branch 
out of them. If he denies any of the subordinate principles, it is tantamount 
to a denial of the fundamental principle from which the former is derived.” 
However, Abravanel is concerned with the practical effects of such cate- 
gorization. Regardless of the insistence on the equal importance of all, whether 
they be designated as general or derivative, the impression remains that some 
are of greater importance than others. 

Cf. S. Schechter, “The Dogmas of Judaism,” Jewish Quarterly Review 
(London, 1889) Vol. I, p. 120. 
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the principle of the Creation of:the World is the foundation and 
the corner stone, the necessary belief from which the entire 
complex of religious beliefs flows, and with its denial all others 
are necessarily negated.’ Therefore, were he inclined to establish 
Ikkarim, in the sense of necessary principles on which the Torah 
depends,* he would establish but one, namely, the creation of the 
world. He does not do so because of his concern with the practical 
effects of positing essential principles. He is the zealous and 
conscientious shepherd ever on the alert for the spiritual welfare 
of his flock which demands that the enumeration of Ikkarim be 
discouraged. The method of enumerating basic postulates upon 
which all the rest depends is well suited for the sciences, for 
physics and metaphysics. With reference to the Torah, however, 
the statement that it is all divine should suffice. The position of 
Abravanel is thus, not that there are no /kkarim.? He would only 


7 Rosh Amanah XXII, p. 18a. madsa and omspy nmima ama cnn ds 
(From the point of view that if it is denied all the rest is denied) *n»7 xb 
aainn ation yby saws Tom wwe sin D> odin won Nim INN Apy ON °D MID 
avyd) MINT Py OD ON) ANWSAD ANAT IITA ON adbD AMIN) NID) MTDNA 
...2)nT Ans oy os 7D ond OIpD PR awe mNdDim oOrDIn. Cf. Mifalot Elohim, 
Venice, 1592, I.3, p. 6, col. 1 ff. where the same idea is repeated. Also Shamayim 
Hadashim, Roedelheim, 1829, p. 2. 

8 Albo (op. cit., 1.3, pp. 55 f.) accepts this definition of Jkkar and it is, 
in turn, his point of departure for the criticisms which he directs against 
Maimonides. ‘‘The word [kkar is a term applied to a thing upon which the 
existence and duration of another thing depends and without which it cannot 
endure, as the root is a thing upon which the endurance of a tree depends, 
without which the tree cannot exist or endure.’’ Cf. David Neumark, Toledot 
Haikkarim Beyisrael, (Odessa, 1913) I, pp. 1-5 for the meaning of the term 
Ikkar. 

Cf. David Kaufmann, “Jehudah-ha-Levi on the Dogmas of Judaism,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review, (London, 1889) Vol. I, p. 441. 

9 Mifalot I.4, p. 9, col. 1 poxad “ew onpy y” awy conden atnw nyt ans 
oe) ans nwdw omdy aroimd) on ond yen onton ann nytdy .awo non bya 55 
mean apon T1052 obsw aNaxy orm ormds vat yy voxw pd yoSm SSm anor 
mvxia app 1D0). Cf. Commentary on Haggabah, Venice, 1545 (Zebah Pesah) 
p. 51a. Here Abravanel maintains that the belief in miracles and particularly 
in the Exodus from Egypt, is the one from which all other essential beliefs 
flow. However, he certainly assumes that there are essential principles of belief: 
MwA |? AWS ADO NIN’XD3 77ND) AON Ow rw Wp (o°7x¥0D) OVD ANY Aw rd 
... ddoym win mp... mardyn moryon buaar... mbon bya nba inborn... ana 
aman nbap eee WNIT NID... WY) TWA INMIWN) OTN 7D M13 m7bxa mer 
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insist that enumerating them can only cause confusion and doubt. 
Ultimately, it serves no purpose since they are all of equal 
importance and truth. 

If we confront ourselves with the question whether Abravanel 
believed that Judaism had /kkarim, the reply would be as follows: 
If the term implies that there are certain scriptural presupposi- 
tions which are truer or more traditional or more essential than 
others, then Judaism has no J/kkarim. But this statement is 
neither original with Abravanel nor is it indicative of any 
particular reactionaryism as some would have it. Duran and 
Albo and most of the others dealing with the problem shared 
this view.*° Maimonides himself, in enumerating his thirteen 
creeds, maintains, ‘‘there is no difference between (the genealogic 
passage) ‘and the sons of Ham were Cush and Mizrayim’ and 
‘Tam the Lord your God’ and ‘Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, 
the Lord is One.’ It is all divine and it is all the Torah of God, 
perfect and pure, holy and true.’’™ If we mean by Jkkar, on the 
other hand, the all-inclusive principle on which all others depend, 
then there is such an [kkar in Judaism. It is either the principle 
of Creation, according to his position in the Rosh Amanah, or the 
belief in miracles and particularly in the Egyptian Exodus which 
is the view expressed in Abravanel’s Commentary on the 
Haggadah.” 

Finally, if by Zkkar one intends to express in addition to the 
necessary and indispensable also the worthwhile and prominent, 
the beliefs which incorporate within themselves and imply a 


NWITP) IW) 73715) mobn 2 ADS nbyn) nana paws nw... nvadbsn nvnxsoM 
arnnnd) Vw bubnwn 155 Ary 2298732 TNT MINS) PDN AYDwT Nw) WIPHTA Ha 
nyey> n21 mxon ann ya }2> NITY) o5> mon7 ww a npmdy... oso ON’X2 


oxo. Cf. Commentary on Exodus, p. 140, col. 3 where he shows that all 
thirteen principles of Maimonides are included in the Ten Commandments. 

10 See Notes 5 and 6 above. 

1 Commentary on the Mishna, Sanhedrin X.1, Eighth Principle. It is 
interesting to note that some of the commentators quote this passage, which 
is cited by Abravanel in his Rosh Amanah (XXIII, p. 19a) in the name of 
Maimonides, as characteristic of Abravanel’s position in denying all dogmas, 
not realizing, apparently, that he was quoting from Maimonides. Cf. 
A. Heschel, Don Jizhak Abravanel, (Berlin, 1937) p. 15. 

1 See note 7 above. 
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number of other principles, then:the reply would again be in the 
affirmative. The thirteen principles of Maimonides as well as 
those enumerated by Crescas “‘are the words of the living God.’’* 
In spite of his spirited defense of Maimonides in his Rosh Amanah 
and the satiric attack on Crescas, Abravanel, nevertheless, 
invariably includes in his other books the principles of both. 
The only reason for his objecting more strenuously to the categori- 
zation of Crescas, is that it implies more obviously the gradation 
in importance and truth value which Abravanel is anxious to 
avoid at all cost. 

The difference between Abravanel and his predecessors is his 
concern with the psychological impact of enumerating and defin- 
ing the essential principles. No matter how emphatic and oft 
repeated the declaration that they and all their implications are 
of equal importance and truth, yet will and must they lead to 
doubt and laxity and qualitative gradation. That some beliefs 
have a logical priority is undeniable. That some are more general 
and more inclusive also cannot be disputed. However, no bene- 
ficial religious end is to be served by systematizing and categoriz- 
ing them in this fashion. They only tend to deprive the individual 
of the comfort and certainty which the performance of every 
precept yields when it is accompanied by the assurance that its 
source is divine and, as such, any single one of them is as 
essential as any other. 

The post-Maimonideans who preceded Abravanel dealt with 
the problem of Jkkarim as a theoretical configuration disputing 
about their number, whether they are one or three or six or 
thirteen or twenty-six, or which one is the most general and all 
inclusive, which is logically prior and which is the derivative. 
Abravanel’s point of departure is: what is their practical impact 
on the life level? With this as his ultimate criterion, he piously 
proclaims, ‘‘There is no other torah and there is no wisdom or 
divine knowledge which is more inclusive than, or logically prior 
to our Torah... Therefore have | said that the Divine Torah 


13 See note 9 above. 

14 Albo, Ikkarim, Introduction, mentions twenty-six principles as one of 
the opinions. Cf. Husik’s note, p. 36, where David ben Yom Tob ben Bile or 
Bilia (14th century) is suggested as the person whom Albo had in mind. 
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with all its beliefs is true and all its commandments were given 
from heaven... From the aspect of their truth... there are no 
gradations in the beliefs and narratives of the Torah.’ 


II 


Though the original contribution of Abravanel to the problem 
of essential beliefs is his practical approach, yet his defense of 
Maimonides and his exposition of the thirteen principles demon- 
strate a keen insight which often approaches brilliance and 
should certainly not be overlooked. He dedicates his book Rosh 
Amanah to a defense of the Maimonidean creed against the 
attack of Crescas and Albo in one of the most eloquent and hero- 
worshipping passages of all his writings. The way of Maimonides 
is the way of the eagle in the heavens. He is the great master who 
stands over his people at the head of the exiles, the righteous 
one, the foundation of the world whose heart is like the gate of a 
palace. ‘“‘His spirit and soul cry out unto me from the world 
of life everlasting, ‘sons whom IJ have raised and exalted have all 
become my enemies... They who drank the wine I poured, 


15 Rosh Amanah XXIII, p. 19a. It is indeed suprising that the vast 
majority of those who have written on Abravanel maintain that he was 
convinced that Judaism had no creed. See: J. Sarachek, Don Isaac Abravanel 
(New York, 1938) p. 151. A. Heschel, Joc. cat. Julius Guttmann, op. cit., p. 231. 
S. Schechter, loc. cit. He classifies Abravanel with the Kabbalists as does 
Neumark, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 6. Jacob Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophischen 
Lehren d. Isaak Abravanel, Breslau, 1916, pp. 113 ff. E. Samueli, Don Isaac 
Abravanel (New York, 1942) pp. 36 f. Only Waxman, “Don Yizhak Abarbanel,”’ 
American Jewish Yearbook, 1938, p. 35, remarks without attempting to justify 
it: noxa >) mnsp nynt> mmm na pr psi > wdnAd iydy abs oat mand 4s 
...1$y op yA my-apa o”a07b oD NIT. The source for this statement is 
probably D. Neumark, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 179: 717 7202 NpTd WSN OK 
co’anan> Syianax O00 mm AnVO Inytaw pan yo wonwad yrya (max wo) 
.oapy anid osanon ovminn nam mx jowb oD xbs os BD AIDA vat b>) 
Neumark goes on to say that if we disregard the last two chapters of the 
Rosh Amanah (which are the chapters in which Abravanel presents his own 
point of view) it is a most worthwhile book. He fails to realize that these 
chapters contain a point of genuine originality which represents a novel 
approach to the entire problem. If the total writings of Abravanel are 
considered, one is inevitably led to our conclusion. 
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who drew fresh water from my fountain... now cast stones at 
me... servants exalt themselves over their masters... they are 
the disciples of Rab Nissim’ (Albo and Crescas) . . .% therefore 
shall I go down to deliver him from the hand of the oppressors 
who press him in order to plague him.’’?7 

Following his hymn of praise, Abravanel gives a literal ac- 
count of the thirteen Maimonidean articles, using the translation 
of Samuel Ibn Tibbon.!8 He also notes that these [kkarim are 
mentioned in the Sefer Hamada‘ where the principles of Existence 
and Unity (first and second principles) are considered positive 
commandments. Furthermore, Maimonides maintains, if one 
believes that there is another God besides this One, he trans- 
gresses a negative command. In his Sefer Hamizgwot, Maimonides 
again counts the belief in the Existence and Unity of God as 
the first two Commandments. The proof for this contention is 
the Talmudic statement’? that since six hundred and thirteen 
commandments were given to Moses on Sinai why does Scripture 
say, ‘‘Moses commanded us a Torah” which suggests only six 
hundred and eleven (the numerical value of Torah) .?° The answer 
given is that Israel heard the first two commandments directly 
from God, and this proves that the Sages considered the first two 
statements in the decalogue as positive commandments. 

Abravanel then proceeds to enumerate the principles of 


6 The reference is to Nissim ben Reuben (1340-1380) who is cited by 
Abravanel in numerous passages, in a number of which he is identified as the 
teacher of Crescas. See: Shamayim Hadashim 2a, 12a; Mifalot 1.3, p. 6; 
Commentary of Genesis XV, p. 65, col. 4. Cf. H. J. Michael, Or Hakayim 
(Frankfurt, 1891) No. 1130 and 1132, pp. 559-562. 

17 Rosh Amanah, Introduction, p. 2a. 

% Rosh Amanah I, p. 3a. *’st Jan $xyow ann npnyn yap nnn nvnd bax 
mpnyma indyo Styaby invon and ady jo0w 7. Samuel Ibn Tibbon is often 
cited by Abravanel with great respect. See Commentary to Moreh ed. M. I. 
Landau, Prague, 1831-32, p. 48, col. 1; Shamayim Hadashim, p. 24b; Com- 
mentary to Jeremiah, Amsterdam, 1642, p. 113, col. 2 and Commentary to 
Ezekiel, Amsterdam, 1642, p. 161, col. 1. Abravanel mentions the fact that 
Ibn Tibbon sent his translation of the Moreh to Maimonides and incorporated 
Maimonides’ answers in his Perush Mehamilot Zarot (Shamayim, p. 24b). 

19 Makkot 23b f. 

20 Deut. 33.4. 

See the explanation in Moreh 11.33. 
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Crescas and Albo, whom he considers the two chief adversaries 
of Maimonides. Following the summary of their views, he raises 
twenty-eight objections against the thirteen dogmas. The first 
seventeen questions culled from Albo and Crescas flow from the 
definition of [kkar. If the word [kkar is a term applied to a thing 
upon which the existence and duration of another depends and 
without which it cannot endure, as the root is a thing upon which 
the endurance of a tree depends,” why did Maimonides establish 
all thirteen principles in the category of essentials on which the 
Torah depends? The first principle, that of Existence is justified 
on this basis, but why include Unity and Incorporeality since the 
Torah in its entirety would not be negated even if an opposite 
view were entertained concerning these two principles?” The 
fifth principle, that God alone should be worshipped and none 
else, also does not qualify as an essential principle according to 
this definition of 7kkar, since it is but a particular commandment 
of the Torah, and individual Mizwot must not be considered as 
Ikkarim lest there be six hundred and thirteen.” Furthermore, if 
a man believes in God and His Law but he prays to an inter- 
mediary like Raphael or Gabriel to intercede for him, he violates 
a commandment, but this does not make it a fundamental 
principle by which the entire law stands or falls.*4 

In the next objection which is directed to the principle of 
the unchangeability of the Torah (ninth principle), Abravanel 
points out that at various times new commandments were added 
and subtracted, i. e., Adam was given some positive command- 
ments while the eating of meat was prohibited to him; Noah was 
given other Mizwot and was given permission to eat meat; 
Abraham was commanded to circumcise himself while numerous 


x Cf. Albo, Ikkarim 1.3, pp. 55 f.; also note 8 above. 

2 Ibid. pp. 57{£. Rosh Amana, III, p. 4a. The source of this criticism is 
S. Duran, Commentary to Job, Introduction, VIII, p. 13b. 

Cf. Jacob Guttmann, ‘‘Die Stellung des Simon b. Zemach Duran in der 
Geschichte der Jiidischen Religionsphilosophie,” Monatsschrift f. Geschichte 
u. Wissenschaft d. Judentums (1909) Vol. 53, p. 58. 

23 Albo, ibid. p. 58; also I.14, p. 124. Cf. Duran, op. cit. Introduction, X, 


pp. 15bf. 
24 Tbid. 
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other commands were given to. Moses, etc. Maimonides bases 
this dogma on the scriptural prohibition, ‘“Thou shalt not add 
thereto, nor diminish from it.’’s The reason he gives for this 
commandment is that a thing which is harmonious and perfect 
cannot have anything added to it, or taken away from it since 
the harmony and perfection would be destroyed. The Torah is 
perfect, therefore, it can never be changed.”° However, the mean- 
ing of the prohibition, Abravanel continues, is that we should 
not invent of our own mind or borrow from the idolators some 
addition or diminution in the manner of performing the com- 
mandments. For if Maimonides is correct in his interpretation, 
how could the Rabbis say that the court may decide to suspend 
a biblical commandment where it involves merely non-feasance??? 
Similarly, they attribute the introduction of the ‘Erub and the 
washing of the hands to Solomon.?8 The Rabbis also maintain 
that all festivals will be abolished (in the days of the Messiah) 
except Purim and the Day of Atonement,?? which would indeed 
involve a violation of the command ‘‘not to add or diminish 
from it,” as Maimonides interprets it. But even if we were to 
grant Maimonides’ view, what is to prevent God Himself from 
adding or nullifying some commandments?:° 

This definition of [kkar would also exclude the twelfth prin- 
ciple, the coming of the Messiah;* and the thirteenth creed 


75 Deut. 13.1. See Rosh Amana, III, p. 4b. 

26 Moreh 111.34. 

27 Gittin 36b; Yebamot goa f. 

28 Hrubin 21b. 

29 Valkut Shimoni on Prov. 9, Sec. 944. 

30 This objection with its examples is taken from Albo, op. cit. Vol. III, 
13, 14, 16, pp. 112-148. Cf. Crescas, Or Adonai III, 5. 

D. Neumark, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 129, remarks in citing this principle: 
xd roxy omds on qoibs ... omds nN mons atin xan Nd) Suan xb mwy non oD 
nwa xvap > mea xb neta aman .nDwe mop yay 8dr mgm ann by adiyd Aro 
091.77 19 Ins. Nevertheless, all of the commentators who used the translations 
understood this principle as implying that God Himself cannot change the 
Torah. 

3x Cf. Albo, op. cit. I, 1, pp. 44 ff. Both Abravanel and Albo cite the 
well-known passage of the Palestinian Amora Hillel (Sanhedrin 99a) that the 
Jews need expect no Messiah since they had enjoyed his benefits in the time 
of Hezekiah, king of Judah. 
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concerning Resurrection.3? These two dogmas also raise a diff- 
culty with reference to the eternity of the Torah. For since the 
belief in the Messiah and Resurrection will some day be fulfilled, 
they will no longer be fundamental principles, thus necessitating 
a change in the Torah. 

If, on the other hand, we say that Maimonides did not draw 
up his list in accordance with the strict meaning of the term 
Ikkar, but included true doctrines which a Jew is obliged to 
believe, why did he not mention the doctrine that the Shekinah 
dwells in Israel through the medium of the Torah, or the dogma 
of creation or that we must believe in miracles, particularly, in 
the revelation at Sinai, or tradition, or freedom of the will which 
Maimonides characterizes as ‘‘a very important principle which 
is the basis for the Torah and Commandments?”’3s He also should 
have included the belief that God acts by design, for without it 
there can be no creation or miracles or prophecy or any of the 
other fundamental beliefs in the Torah. The beliefs in God’s 
omnipotence, eternity, and in the other attributes should also 
have been included. The explanation which is offered for these 
omissions, namely, that Maimonides limited himself to thirteen 
because of the thirteen attributes or the thirteen hermeneutic 
rules of R. Ishmael is not satisfactory, since there is no similarity 
or relationship between them.s4 Maimonides should also have 
listed as worthwhile beliefs the purpose of man, the immortality 
of the soul, that the priests were answered through the Urim 
wetumim, prayer, the efficacy of repentance and the other true 
beliefs which Crescas enumerates.35 

In addition to the seventeen objections mentioned above 
which are based on the definition of Jkkar, Abravanel adds three 
others taken from the Or Adonaz.* If the first principle, Existence, 
is a positive commandment derived from, ‘‘I am the Lord thy 


32 F01d. 1.23, Dp. 185. 

33 Sefer Hamadda, Hil. T’shubah V. 3. 

34 Albo, op. cit.,.1.3, p. 60. Cf. Duran, loc. cit. 

3s Crascas, Or Adonai, 11.6; II1.2, 7; III, second part, 1, 2, and 3. 

36 [bid., Haga’ah, p. 3. All three objections have their source in the Hazga’ah, 
and are directed against the Maimonidean contention that Existence is a 
commandment. 
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God,” then it must be preceded.by a belief in One who commands, 
thus the belief in the Existence of God as a Mizgwah must have 
a prior belief in the existence of God and so on, ad infimitum.3’ 
Secondly, the term Mizgwah may only be applied to things con- 
cerning which there is free will and choice. However, since ‘‘will”’ 
has no place in the certainty of Faith, for it is the conviction 
that whatever exists in reality, outside the soul, corresponds to 
the apprehension in the soul, and the one who believes does so 
out of necessity, coerced by logical proof or miracles, therefore, 
there cannot be a commandment to believe.3* Crescas further 
proves that the statement ‘I am the Lord thy God” is not a 
commandment in itself but is the essential principle which is 
prior to and necessary for all the other commandments. 

Now, having raised seventeen objections based on the defini 
tion of [kkar, and three directed against the contention that 
principles of faith may be Mizwot, Abravanel poses eight ques- 
tions of his own which deal mostly with the internal inconsistency 
in the Moreh, the Mishna Commentary and the Sefer Hamada‘ 
of Maimonides. The most significant are: Why does Maimonides 
omit a number of the essential principles in the Sefer Hamada‘? 
According to Abravanel’s interpretation only seven dogmas are 
included, i.e., Existence, Unity, Incorporeality, Prophecy, 
Mosaic Prophecy, Divinity of the Torah and Eternity of the 
Torah, while the remaining six are not mentioned? On the other 
hand, he enumerates a number of others, such as the obligation 
to fear God and to love Him which are disregarded in the Mishna 
Commentary. Another logical difficulty is that the first principle 
which states that God has necessary Existence includes the ideas 
of Unity, Incorporeality, and Primacy. Why, then, are they 
listed as separate principles? Furthermore, why are only the first 
two Ikkarim considered Mizgwot? If they are all essential prin- 
ciples, then we are obliged to believe them all. And, if they are 
not commanded, then belief in them becomes voluntary, con- 
tradicting their essential character. Abravanel finally points out 
that the dogma concerning Resurrection is taken from the Mishna 


37 Cf. Albo, op. cit., 1.14; Sefer Hamizwot, I. 
38 Or Adonaz II, 5.5. 
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which states: “‘And these are the ones who have no share in the 
world to come: He who says that Resurrection of the Dead is 
not mentioned in the Torah ...’’ Thus, the principle is not only 
to believe in Resurrection but that it is min hatorah. Why, then, 
does Maimonides mention only the belief in Resurrection and 
not that it must be accompanied with the conviction that it is 
referred to in the Torah?s9 

Abravanel answers all these objections with a series of nine 
Introductions which serve as the general propositions to prove 
“that all of Maimonides’ utterances are right ...and that the 
thirteen principles which he established are appropriately placed 
in the category of [kkarim.’’4° 

In the first Introduction, Abravanel defines Jkkar, as refer- 
ring not only to a thing upon which the existence and duration 
of another thing is dependent and without which it cannot 
endure. This definition is appropriate for Shoresh and Yesod, but 
Ikkar is much more inclusive. True that it is, at times, used in 
this restricted sense, but it is also applied to something that is 
essential, worthwhile and important. Jkkar is also said of the 
final cause and the purpose of a thing. Thus 7kkar may be said 
of the substance of a thing, of its form and of its purpose. It is 
clear, therefore, that among the principles of Maimonides one will 
find fundamental and essential beliefs, i. e., Existence, Divine 
origin of the Torah, Omniscience and Retribution, but he in- 
cludes as well worthwhile and meritorious beliefs, all of which 
assure one of a portion in the world to come.‘* With the accept- 
ance of this definition, all the objections of Albo that some of the 


39 Mishna Sanhedrin X.1. Whether Min Hatorah is original in the Mishna 
or a later interpolation, see: S. Schechter, op. cit., p. 56, note 1. D. Neumark, 
op. cit. I], p. 182, remarks: pon miwoa mx ODT ON AIA pidn Ow PX noNM 
DANA) ODIINT 19 y"9 TD IpOyW "TINNY ONDA NNN PN, WS "ONT NN PS WNT, 
iy onan yw $93 °> — ain arn ty or mbava poy) osdon on poy) vans 
mnnom nna 75157. 

4° Rosh Amana, XX], p. 18a. 

4* ED. Neumark (op. cit. I, p. 5) evaluates this definition: »~13 712 bas 
ayora pvr wmw xi 72) .omw ombsxn oan boy "apy, ownw x AND INIyA 
mbyn nnawp ANON) MwA ANON DWI, Ar 12 OwWDNwYD VIMINY 22DHN AWA "Apry,) 
mdi) mnps aap yr pa ow? xda wn naw mwqw anox 5D oN ON) .nDIyA 
jaa abn mwyos ANT Ss ONS OApy pry 71d. vw ipxw °D Sy AN JDIWYA.- 
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principles should have been omitted since they are not essential 
for the Torah, are immediately resolved. However, the difficulty 
still remains why some of the other worthwhile and important 
beliefs were not included, but this is dealt with in a later passage. 

The second Introduction is devoted to an analysis of the 
first dogma which deals with God’s Existence. Abravanel is of 
the opinion that its intent is not to declare God’s Existence, but 
that His existence is necessary and the most perfect possible. 
Thus, when Maimonides states that the first principle is a com- 
mandment, the Mizwah is not the belief in God’s existence which 
is subject to the objection of Crescas that this presupposes an 
author of the Mizwah, but one is commanded to believe that God 
has a necessary existence and not a possible one. The belief in 
the existence of God indeed precedes the commandment to believe 
in the necessity and perfection of His existence, as Crescas sug- 
gests, but the first dogma refers only to the aspect of necessity 
and perfection and not to the logically prior general existence.” 


42 Abravanel overlooked Maimonides’ statement in the Moreh (1.57) 
that one is not permitted to conceive of God in any manner except as having 
necessary existence and, therefore, this explanation that Existence is the prior 
belief and necessary and perfect existence is the commanded belief cannot 
be maintained. Cf. D. Neumark, op. cit. II, p. 180, on this point. 

The remark of Neumark that Abravanel attempts with this differentiation 
to force the principle of Creation into the dogma of Existence is, however, 
a complete misunderstanding of this passage. Neumark maintains: bsia7as bax 
21n0, wen > ,wrPna apy jay nx mwyexen apy Jind onond mr ypwa Sanwa 
nyt mw NT Me aN 5D :TMDv wINn FIND 12D1n1 Aw ON bapn "nIN’SDT. 
However, this is completely erroneous, for Abravanel tries to. prove the very 
opposite, i.e., that the first principle does mot include creation. He says 
specifically (Rosh Amana, VII, p. 6b): ‘‘Necessary existence implies ... that 
everything else is derived from it, but it is not derived from anything besides 
itself. Now it is with reference to this derivation that Maimonides said 
(Sefer Hamizgwot 1) that God is the cause of all things. This derivation may be 
eternal ...as is the opinion of the philosophers, or it may be created ex nihilo 
as the Torah implanted in us. But Maimonides discussed nothing of this either 
in the first principle (Mishna Commentary) or in the first Mizwah (Sefer 
Hamizwot). If the first principle were to include Creation then the second 
(Unity), the third (Incorporeality) and the fourth (Primacy) all of which 
concern His essence, would follow the principle of creation which concerns 
His action.’”’ He goes through this lengthy argumentation because Abravanel 
insists again and again that the fourth principle is the dogma of Creation 
(Rosh Amana VII, pp. 6-7; XVI, p. 13). Cf. Mifalot 1.3, p. 7, col. 3. See 
also, Abraham b. David’s Comments on Hil. T’shubah 111.7, and especially 
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Abravanel then proceeds to point out that just as the first 
principle contains two ideas, i.e., that God has necessary 
existence and the most perfect existence possible, so does each 
of the other dogmas include at least two beliefs. Thus, he includes 
in the fourth principle the belief in creation; the dogma of the 
Divinity of the Torah also contains the belief in the divine 
character of the oral tradition; Omniscience includes providence; 
and Retribution implies reward in the hereafter. This procedure 
answers a number of objections concerning the omission of 
important beliefs from the thirteen creeds. 

There is no doubt, Abravanel admits, that some of the 
essential principles are implied in others, and from a purely 
speculative point of view there was no necessity to list each one 
separately. Necessary existence certainly includes Unity, In- 
corporeality and Primacy. The principles concerning Prophecy, 
Mosaic Prophecy and the Eternity of the Torah can obviously 
be derived from the dogma of the Divine origin of the Torah. 
Similarly, Retribution includes Omniscience; Providence, the 
Coming of the Messiah and Resurrection. However, Maimonides 
listed them all because he did not enumerate these principles for 
the benfit of philosophers alone. He established them for young 
and old, men and women who were not trained in speculative 
investigation. But in addition to this consideration there is a 
deliberate pattern both in the number and order of the Maimon- 
idian Articles of Belief. 

The particular number is not accidental. However, the inten- 
tion was not, as Albo suggests,43 to make them correspond to the 
thirteen hermeneutic rules or the thirteen attributes. The number 
is based on one or all of the following three considerations: The 
first five deal with the absolute perfection of God; the next four 
deal with the Torah itself and the final four concern the one who 
is the receiver of the Torah. (Mizad Hamezaweh, Hamizwah, 
Hamezuweh.) Thus, the first suggested scheme is God, Torah 
and Man. 

The arrangement may have also followed the attitude of the 
philosophers. The first three (Existence, Unity and Incorporeal- 


Abravanel’s interpretation of Yesod Hay’sodot, Mifalot IX.1, p. 60, col. 1, 
and Duran, op. cit., Introduction IX, pp. 14b ff. 
43 Albo, op. cit., 1.3, p. 60. See note 34 and text, above. 
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ity) are rationally demonstrable and, therefore, the philosophers 
admit them, iz toto. However, with each of the following three 
[4. Primacy, which includes: (a) He has no beginning; (b) Every- 
thing else is created; 5. He alone is to be served, which includes: 
(a) He alone is Omnipotent. (b) No intermediaries between 
man and God; 6. Prophecy, which includes: (a) Natural and 
intellectual preparation. (b) Caused by the will of God] the 
philosophers admit one aspect (a), and deny the second (b). The 
seventh, eighth and ninth principles (Mosaic Prophecy, Divinity 
of Torah, Eternity of Torah) are beyond the realm of philosophic 
speculation. They can be neither proved nor disproved and, 
therefore, the philosophers do not admit or deny them. The final 
four (Omniscience, Retribution, Messiah and Resurrection) are 
completely rejected by the philosophers. However, since they are 
all true beliefs, according to the Torah, they are listed as Ikkarim. 

The third possible rationale is that the principles may be 
divided into two main categories, namely, those which concern 
God Himself and those which concern His actions. The dogmas 
which concern God in His essence can only be expressed nega- 
tively for there is no way to apprehend and conceive His perfec- 
tion except through negation.*4 Only when we describe His actions 
can we employ positive terminology. Therefore, after establishing 
the necessary and perfect existence of God, Unity, Incorporeality 
and Primacy, all indicate negation, i. e., that God cannot be 
comprehended through anything besides Himself nor is He 
limited by anything. Since limitation can occur in number, space 
and time, these three principles negate those limitations. (Unity 
negates number, incorporeality negates space, and Primacy 
negates the limitation of time.) The other nine principles are 
interpreted by Abravanel as dealing with God’s actions in a 
very difficult and forced manner.‘* However, the first two 
schematizations are incisive and astute and may, indeed, 
represent the true intent of Maimonides.*° 


44 Abravanel follows Maimonides in his theory of attributes. See my 
thesis Chapter III, pp. too-146. 

45 Rosh Amanah X, p. 8a. The entire discussion of the Introductions is 
excerpted from Chapters VI—X, pp. 5b-8b. 

46 Neumark, in discussing these explanations (op. cit., p. 181), remarks: 
TRO TDM) OPT Nn ONT mpbnnanw mond Tak Oe aM eS Ni a OO ea als 
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Abravanel, in order to resolve the other objections raised 
against Maimonides, sets up a number of criteria which deter- 
mine an /kkar in Judaism. First, no performable precept may be 
called an essential principle.‘7 If one transgresses a particular 
command, he is punished for that transgression but he does not, 
thereby, lose his share in the world to come, unless he doubts that 
the precept is divine. But, then, he would be denying the essential 
belief in the divinity of the Torah. This is the reason why Mai- 
monides omits the commands to love God and to love one’s 
fellow man. A performable precept, whether in thought or deed 
is not to be classified as an /kkar.48 

Secondly, they must be fundamental principles of divine law, 
qua divine, and should not pertain to other religions, natural and 
conventional. The /kkarim are in the category of distinguishing 
characteristics which determine the species. It is from this point 
of view that Albo criticized the dogmas of Crescas, rightly 
maintaining that ‘‘though it is true that no divine law can exist 
without them, it does not follow that given all these principles 
we have all that is necessary to constitute a divine law.’’49 They 
must be both necessary and sufficient for the Torah. 

Finally, /kkarim must concern themselves with God and His 
actions. Other philosophic principles, though true and right con- 
cepts, are not particularly essential to Judaism. Therefore did 
Maimonides omit the existence of the soul in man, and excluded 
the belief that the soul is a form not intermingled with the body, 
immortality, and the notion that the spheres are intellectual 
bodies. All these are true postulates, but they are not essential 
principles for the Torah. 

Abravanel next addresses himself to the question of Crescas 
concerning the statement that the belief in God’s existence is 
commanded (a Mizwah).5° Beliefs have two aspects, one, voli- 
tional, and the other necessary. Emunot come to a person in a 
manner similar to the way forms are taken on by their bearers. 
Just as in the realm of nature both quantitative and qualitative 


47 See note 23 and text, above. 

48 Rosh Amanah XI, Introduction 6, p. 8b. 

49 Albo, op. cit., 1.3, p. 62. Also, Rosh Amanah, ibid. 
5° See note 38 and text above. 
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preparation must precede the assumption of form, e. g., water 
has to be heated before turning into steam, so in the matter of 
beliefs. They must necessarily be preceded by the things which 
bring one to that belief. Whether these preparatory steps be a 
knowledge of miracles or the study of rational arguments and 
demonstrations, all these are the necessary preparations which 
bring one to principles of faith.s* There is no doubt that the 
preparations involve free will. They are volitional and are ac- 
quired over a period of time. However, with the perfection of 
these preparations comes the ‘‘form’’ of belief which one must 
adopt necessarily. The final experience is sudden, with no free 
will or choice in the matter. 

There is an aspect to belief, i. e., the preparation, which 
involves free will, and there is another side to the experience, i. e., 
the actual belief, which follows of necessity. Now, it is with 


st In a parallel passage ( (Comment. to Deut., Hanau, 1710, p. 275, col. 1) 

Abravanel presents the identical interpretation except that in enumerating 
the preparatory steps to faith, he omits the scientific and philosophic studies. 
He only states: ‘‘Yet the things which bring a man to faith (are) the study of 
commandments and the searching of miracles.’’ However, in his Mzfalot 
(1.3, p. 7, col. 1) Abravanel accepts Crescas’ analysis that no principle of 
faith can be a commandment. He says, in contradiction to his statement 
in Rosh Amanah: ‘The Torah does not command to believe in the Existence 
of God which is the Yesod Hay’sodot.”’ Similarly, in his Commentary on 
Exodus (p. 139, col. 1, question 7 and 140, col. 3) he accepts the statement 
that Migwah does not apply to principles of faith: si "pods ‘nm caw, bas 
mba bya nat on opya aw anvn jody... mon by any ws) ape nD 1B mT 
mapn bw ymin yd12 JA nD Yow Nm INyT ASD “Pods ‘7 oDIN, TI Ndow mdr 
O’ND3) MINNA MIX AY TIT ‘ny nN’sDS TONKA bas .onD 1IyID IN OMwyds rdy srw 
wawna ms bas nse dy Dy wIwM APYR NIM AYYyd mAwyW AYDW nbn. 
He concludes the discussion with the statement: “I have discussed this 
subject in my Rosh Amanah, but there I defended Maimonides and here, I have 
given my own opinion’’ (p. 140, col. 4). 
’ Cf. Commentary on Exodus, p. 108, col. 1 f. Whether faith can be com- 
manded depends on whether it comes of necessity or whether there is free 
will in the process. This, in turn, is dependent on whether faith is a function 
of the speculative intellect or the practical intellect. For the historic develop- 
ment of this idea, see Wolfson, The Double Faith Theory, etc., pp. 218, 220, 
223, 248 and 254. 

Cf. Commentary on Abot, Venice, 1545 (Naklat Abot), II1.18, p. 96a, 
where Abravanel traces everything to the speculative intellect. See also his 
Comment. to Genesis II1.22, p. 26 col. 4 ff. 
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respect to the first, free will aspect of belief, that a command- 
ment, to believe, has validity. Since the preparatory steps are 
volitional, one can be commanded concerning them and one is 
subject to reward and punishment for performing them. The 
final aspect of belief, however, follows with rigid necessity and, 
therefore, the name Mzzwah is not applicable. 

With these nine Introductions, all the questions raised against 
Maimonides are automatically resolved. However, Abravanel 
again restates all the questions and, utilizing the Introductions, 
answers them in detail. In the process a few new ideas emerge. 
In answering the question, why Maimonides included Unity and 
Incorporeality since the Torah would exist without these beliefs, 
he differs sharply with Abraham b. David’s*? contention that he 
who attributes corporeality to God because of his devotion to 
the literal text, is not to be considered a heretic. He who devi- 
ates from the truth unintentionally and denies certain notions 
in the Torah out of a simple naiveté has a share in the world to 
come. Abravanel categorically denies this contention. Just as 
poison is deadly whether one is aware of its dangerous effects 
or not, so are false beliefs harmful whether they stem from 
ignorance or wilful rebellion. The only difference is that if one 
believes erroneously because of a naive literalism or ignorance, 
he may repent. But if the heresy is intentional, the gates of 
repentance are closed for him and he is excluded from life 
everlasting.%s 

In answering the objection raised against the principle that 
God alone is to be worshipped,*4 Abravanel points out that this 
belief includes the ideas, that God alone acts out of His own 
Will while the Intelligences and Spheres are dependent on God’s 
Will for their action. It also implies that all nations are guided 
by stars and intelligences which determine their destiny. Israel, 
however, is under God’s direct providence. He guides them 
without an intermediary. The /kkar is thus not that He zs to be 


52 Comments to Hil. T’shuba 111.7 poxon wx 7D ANONT APyw wD dy AN 
poo wap> 187 ps omvwe by oarnan maw inw pn 1D A INT. 

ss Neumark, op. cit., rightly remarks: Dxa7ax dv 1 inapwnw mrmd J 4x DDN 
myion bow ma omnsp mip xymw o"apqn bw inapwad AniD10 NIpDDD NT ONXY 
saa) ma ovny ore $55 sia oN MIyT) nDNA. 

54 See note 23 and text, above. 
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worshipped, which would make it a performable precept, and, 
therefore, disqualify it from being a dogma. The essential prin- 
ciple is the belief that He alone is worthy of supplication. The 
deed of worship is the effect of the belief % 

Abravanel also justifies the dogma of the eternity of the 
Torah, in spite of all the Rabbinic changes and the nullification 
of the commandments in Messianic days,*° by suggesting that the 
immutability of the Torah is to be understood in its broadest 
sense. The Torah with all its explanations, including the entire 
oral law and any changes which occurred in the past, either as 
temporary injunctions and as permanent fences around the law, 
or the changes to be made in the future Messianic days, was 
commanded to Moses on Sinai. Whether the commandment was 
stated in a particular or general form, they are all rooted in the 
revelation at Sinai and are to be performed whenever the time 
is propitious.s7 

In answer to his own question, why Maimonides formulated 
the last dogma as requiring only a belief in the Messiah and not 
that the belief is rooted in the Torah,5* Abravanel makes the 
telling point that, since resurrection cannot be proved rationally, 
therefore, unless one admits that it is in the Torah he is actually 
denying the entire principle. There is no need to stress Min 
Hatorah, since that is the only possible source for this principle. 

Abravanel concludes his defense of Maimonides with the 
statement: ‘Therefore all the twenty-eight difficulties which I 


55 Rosh Amanah XII, p. 9b f. Cf. Comment. to Deuteronomy, Hanau 1710, 
p. 286, col. 2 ff. for Abravanel’s systematic investigation of Astrology. 

56 See notes 29-30 and text above. See also, Ateret Z’kenim, Amsterdam, 
1739, pp. 14bf. 

57 M, Waxman, op. cit., p. 35 comments here: Mwbn ANY NOXaA NT YI 
pnx? 77 9:awa 71. However, it appears so liberal to him because he interprets 
this passage rather freely: -waxw v220 odiyd Svan xd) nny MDS NA TNA 
yor ow bw ona oxand aann xbw ard yDINa AM ANd. 

58 See note 39 and text above. Abravanel polemizes against Rashi whom 
he quotes from Sanhedrin goa: ‘‘Even if one believes in resurrection because 
of speculation or tradition but not that it is mentioned in the Torah, he is a 
heretic and has no share in the world to come.”’ The implication that one may 
arrive at the belief in resurrection on a basis other than biblical authority is 
unacceptable to Abravanel. Our standard Rashi texts omit the words ‘‘specu- 
lation or tradition” but the implication is the same. 
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raised against Maimonides...have now been solved. It has 
been made clear by my explanations that his words are right. 
There is no error in them. . .’’59 

II] 


Returning to our exposition of Abravanel’s own point of view 
on Dogmas, we should like to stress his statement that Maimon- 
ides and his followers were influenced in their enumeration of 
essential principles by the method of the philosophers, to whom 
the process of positing axioms and universal postulates is indis- 
pensable. ‘‘The wise men of our people, having been dispersed 
among the nations, have learned their ways and have imitated 
their method by saying, ‘These nations serve their various 
branches of wisdom by positing axioms and essential principles, 
I shall do likewise by positing essential principles for the divine 
Torah.’ In my opinion, there is no similarity between the two 
cases... therefore have I said, ‘I shall take to my heart that the 
divine Torah is true in all its beliefs and in all its commandments, 
small and great; as one is true so is the other.’ Therefore do I 
believe that it is not proper to posit essential principles of belief 
in the Torah since we are obliged to believe everything written 
in Scripture.’’® 

However, even in this area, Abravanel goes on to defend 
Maimonides, by suggesting that he did not intend to give an 
exhaustive list of all the beliefs in the Torah. He drew up his list 
of principles to guide those who have not delved deeply into the 
Torah and have not studied sufficiently. And since they cannot 
comprehend, and their minds cannot encompass all the beliefs 
and ideas which the Divine Torah includes, Maimonides chose 
from among all the beliefs those thirteen principles which are 
most general as a short cut to perfection, so that all men, even 
the most ignorant, may be able to know and accept them. They 
are thus essential principles only from the point of view of the 
student but not from the aspect of their truth content. This is 


59 Rosh Amanah XX1I, p. 18a. 
60 Tbid., XXIII, p. 19a. 
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the reason why Maimonides did not list the Ikkarim in the Moreh 
but only in his Commentary on the Mishnah “which he wrote 
in his youth,” since the positing of essential principles of belief 
is necessary only for the mass and for beginners and not for 
those individuals who delve profoundly in the realm of true 
ideas, the ones for whom the Moreh was written. And if this was 
truly the purpose of Maimonides, ‘‘his intention is acceptable.” 
However, Crescas and Albo and others erred because they con- 
sidered the essential principles as comparable to the hierarchy 
of postulates in philosophy and the other branches of wisdom. 

If the establishment of principles were justified traditionally, 
why do not the Ten Commandments list them, or why does not 
the Torah begin with them? Furthermore, the Rabbis nowhere 
give a list of basic dogmas. The Mishna in Sanhedrin, which is 
Maimonides’ point of departure, was not intended as a list of 
essential principles. It was only as a warning that the Rabbis 
list those ideas which, if denied, will deprive one of a portion in 
the hereafter.™ 

The implication is clear that Abravanel feared the gradation 
in truth value and in importance which the enumeration of 
essential dogmas implies. This caution and apprehension is 
certainly not unjustified if one is interested in preserving and 
stressing all the minutiae. Albo is remembered for his insistence 
on three essential beliefs in Judaism. In vain does he protest 
that all the derivative branches and leaves are equally true and 
obligatory. Somehow, that is overlooked in one’s striving for the 
minimum essential. 


6x Tbid., XXIV, p. 20a. 

62 Tt should be noted that one of the main sources for the Rosh Amanah 
is Abraham Bibago’s Derek Emunah. Abravanel mentions neither Bibago nor 
his work although it is undeniable that he used the book, at times, taking 
entire pages verbatim. This fact has already been noted by E. Carmoly 
“Toledot Don Yizhak Abravanel,’’ ’Ozar Nehmad, (Wien, 1857) Vol. II, 
Pp: 55. "947 AanWw 33 by AN MVS 7171 WnD bya TO OWA WIth WS WON WRI INDDA 
PNYITA INNA °D PSD PSY TY TIO VST TDD pwd OY vod OD950D DDN 7d INNA prs 
sns7 yo. Most of the other writers take note of this relationship, including 
Schechter, Steinschneider and Neumark. See particularly, Jacob Guttmann, 
Die Religionsphilosophischen Lehren des Isaak Abravanel, pp. 34 f. for an 
exhaustive list of passages that Abravanel took from Bibago. 
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HE Jewish marriage contract, of interest from not a few 
angles, makes, by reason of its rich ornamentation, an 
especial appeal to connoisseurs of art. The value of these illumi- 
nated Ketubahs mounts as we realize that we have here a form of 
art in which the Jews are unique. Marriage contracts appear 
from earliest times and among widely diverse peoples. But it 
occurred only to the Jews to adorn these contracts with sumptu- 
ous embellishment. There is to be found in the City Archives of 
Siena, Italy, not a marriage contract but a marriage certificate 
of the fifteenth century. Pictured on this certificate is the mar- 
riage ceremony of Roberto Sanseverino and Lucrezia Malvolti.t 
But this appears to be an exception. Inquiries which I sent to 
Florence and to Venice brought the reply that no ornamented 
marriage contracts had been preserved at those places. This 
assuredly indicates that such documents were not produced. 
Considering the uniqueness of the ornamented Jewish mar- 
riage contract, we are not surprised that these have been sought 
after by museums, libraries, and private collectors. The Hebrew 
Union College Museum can pride itself on the possession of a 
large — perhaps the largest extant — set of these documents; 
one hundred and eleven, to be precise. This makes it all the more 
astounding that research has accorded that subject but scant 
attention. Moses Gaster’s book? stresses the importance of the 


t A picture in the illustrated Phaidon Edition of Jacob Burckhardt, The 
Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, Illust. 380. 

2 The Ketubah, Berlin-London, 1923. For other literature I mention David 
Kaufmann, “Zur Geschichte der juedischen Handschriften-Illustration im 
Mittelalter,” in his Gesammelte Schriften, III, 1915, pp. 195-199; Isidore 
Epstein, ‘“The Ketubah Collection at the Jewish Museum”’ (London) in The 
Jewish Chronicle, September 15, 1933; Karl Schwarz, Introduction to the 
Catalogue of the Ketubah Exhibit in the Museum of Tel-Aviv, 1954 (Hebrew). 
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Ketubah for Jewish living. It carries a few good illustrations. But 
it concerns itself not at all with those questions of art history to 
which contracts of that kind would give rise. It behooves us 
therefore to approach the topic from that angle and to ask: Why 
and when did the ornamental Ketubah originate? What was its 
course of development? What forms did the ornamentation 
assume? And, finally, who were the persons that produced this 
type of Jewish art? 


I. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORNAMENTAL 
MARRIAGE CONTRACT 


As regards the ornamental Ketubah’s ‘‘place in life,’ I would 
call the reader’s attention to the illustration here given of a 
Jewish marriage ceremony pictured on an English Torah-binder 





a) Detar or A Toran Brinper, Lonpon, 1733. 
London, Jewish Museum. 
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of the eighteenth century. We perceive some men holding a 
beautiful canopy beneath which a bridegroom places a gold ring 
on the finger of his betrothed. The bride is charmingly robed. In 
earlier times a crown would have rested on her head. At the 
bride’s left is to be seen another splendidly dressed woman — 
in all likelihood the bride’s mother. At the bridegroom’s right 
stands the officiant holding, in his right hand, a beautifully 
formed goblet and, in his left, a piece of writing, doubtless the 
Ketubah. Whether this particular Ketubah was ornamented, I 
can not tell. The Torah-binder belonged to the Ashkenazic 
Hambro Synagogue in London, while ornamental Ketubahs 
prevailed, as a rule, among the Sephardim. What I would suppose 
is that a contract, publicly displayed in such a radiant setting 
and afterward preserved by the bride or by her father, must 
surely have invited adornment. What was intended as a purely 
legal document, specifying the groom’s obligations toward his 
wife-to-be, became a lovely gift along with the bride’s other gifts, 
such as a silver girdle, an elegantly bound prayer book, and 
similar objects. 

Our next question is: When did the Jews begin the practice 
of such ornamentation? Our earliest sample goes back to ca. the 
eleventh century. It consists of a fragment of a vellum Ketubah 
found near Fostat,a suburb of Cairo, and today preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, England: (see illust. on p. 506). The 
modest decoration consists of two intersecting arches marked 
with circular patches. Judging from its style, this ornament 
could have originated centuries — perhaps a millennium — earlier. 
The adorning of marriage contracts may have begun when the 
Jews still partook of the Hellenistic predilection for the beautiful; 
that is to say, in the last pre-Christian or in the first Christian 
centuries. That was when the practice began of decorating scrolls 
with gilded letters, especially Torah-scrolls;+ perhaps even of 
embellishing biblical codices with ornamental pages and with 


3 Cf. Ad. Neubauer and A. E. Cowley, Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library, I1, Oxford, 1906, col. 223, No. 2807, 20. 
_ 4 The Jews sent King Ptolemy II (Philadelphus, 308-246 B. C.) a Penta- 
teuch in a number of scrolls. The lettering was of gold and inscribed on 
parchment, cf. Letter of Aristeas, §176. 
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b) FRAGMENT OF A MARRIAGE CONTRACT FROM Fostat, EGyet. 
About 11th century. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, England. 


[4] 
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pictures, a practice later copied from the Jews by the Christians. 
It happens that all Jewish samples of such ornamentation date 
from a later period.’ Similarly the oldest of the marriage con- 
tracts may have been destroyed, none but that of ca. the eleventh 
century surviving. 

For four centuries the one from Fostat remains a solitary 
example. The next of the ornamented Ketubahs known to us 
dates from a time not earlier than the end of the fourteenth 
century (see our illustration). This Ketubah, likewise written on 


(| oe Mid GA, wh was ‘oa ont © 





c) MARRIAGE CONTRACT FROM KreEMs, AUSTRIA, 1392. Detail. 
Vienna, State Library. 


vellum, was produced in the year 1392 at Krems in Austria.° 
At present it is preserved in the State Library at Vienna. The 
script is rimmed by a border crowded with tendrils. Only at the 


5 Of earliest date are the gold-tinged ornamental pages and the illustra- 
tions of the Pentateuch of 930 in the State Library at Leningrad. Illustrated 
in D. Guenzburg and H. V. Stassoff, L’Ornement Hébreu, Berlin, 1903. 

6 Cf. Arthur Zacharias Schwarz, ‘‘Eine illuminierte Kremser Ketubah 
aus dem Jahre 1392,” in Archiv fuer juedische Familienforschung, I1, Vienna, 
1913, Nos. 4-6; also, by the same author, Die hebraeischen Handschriften der 
Nattonalbibliothek in Wien, Leipzig, 1925, p. 23, No. 202. 
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border’s upper end is there an illustration, that of a bridegroom 
standing at the right and holding high a ring, while the bride, 
with a crown on her head, appears at the left. This document, 
prepared for Ashkenazic Jews, is apparently without duplicate. 
We know not of any other sample, contemporary or subsequent, 
stemming from the Ashkenazic milieu. 

Is it possible that the marriage contracts of the Sephardim 
may have induced imitation? In Sephardic regions, during the 
Middle Ages, Ketubahs would, in that event, have gone further 
than mere ornament. Decoration of a more abstract character 
predominated, of course, in countries where the Sephardim were 
influenced by the art of Islam. An example would be a Ketubah 
dating from 1551 and preserved in the Temple museum at Cleve- 
land, Ohio (see illustration). This Ketubah originated in Cairo, 
that is, in the same city as the fragment from Fostat and is, like 
the Fostat fragment, in a poor state of preservation. Here are to 
be seen triangles and squares. The borders likewise contain shapes 
other than those of natural objects. 

In Europe, development followed other lines. Yet, before we 
consider these, we must pause over a Ketubah written in Modena 
and bearing the date: Seventh of Heshvan 5318 (1557). If the 
date were correct, this Ketubah would rank with the earliest 
preserved; among the Italian Ketubahs it would be our oldest. 
But, as I examined the document in the British Museum where 
it has lain since 1906,’ I sensed at once that there was something 
wrong about that date. Those slender columns on high pedestals, 
this gable with a lambrequin as middle-piece, indicated not the 
sixteenth century but the eighteenth century (lllust. 1). To 
become clear about this I had the page photographed and sub- 
mitted to my colleague, Dr. Isaiah Sonne, who is an outstanding 
expert on Hebrew manuscripts. Dr. Sonne expressed the 
following opinion: 


Your suspicion against the early date: wan> om nyaw nawa wa 
+o. Ty mow nyse wow) ody nvon mw jwn (Friday, Heshvan 7, 
5318, corresponding to October 12, 1557) of the Ketubah in the British 
Museum (Margoliouth, 9270/1) was more than justified. A careful 


7 Cf. G. Margoliouth, Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts, 
III, Section VIII-IX, London, 1915, p. 583, No. 1158. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, Temple Museum, 
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examination of the Hebrew script leads to the same result. Indeed, the 
capital, square letters on the top of the Ketubah: wbyn sda) Nav NI07DA 
have all the characteristics of the middle of the eighteenth century as we 
know them from many Megilloth in the Kirschstein collection, now 
HUCL. ; 

However, the decisive proof of the forgery of the date is to be found 
in the first signature: ... m7ND M>x¥~0 ATA T/ITMIDD3 yriT mw ‘“Menashe 
Joshua ben Jehudah Mazliah Padova.’’ He is a well known scholar, rabbi 
of Modena, in the middle of the eighteenth century whose approbations 
(Hascamoth) appear quite frequently on Hebrew books printed in Italy 
between 1740-1756 (cf. for instance, Bassan, Isaiah, Todath Shelamim, 
Venice 1741; Levi Aaron, Orhoth Hayyim, Firenze 1750). Some of his 
responsa are published in Isaac Lampronti’s rabbinic encyclopedia 
Pahad Vizhak. In a collection of letters of recommendation in my posses- 
sion, I find his signature dated 1749, 1751, 1752 (cf. also M. Mortara, 
Indice... dei Rabbini...in Italia, Padova 1886, p. 47). 

Once the identity of the signature has been established, it is not diff- 
cult to restore the original date of the Ketubah. As a matter of fact, on 
closer examination of the word »bw1 it becomes quite clear that the 
two middle letters were tampered with, and traces of erasures are still 
visible. Now, the only date which consists of the same number of letters, 
the last letter being a ‘‘Shin,” is yom). The original date read therefore: 
nixod won) ods nvonm...-wwa... Friday, Heshvan the seventh, 
5518,’ corresponding to Nov. I, 1757. 

The calendar favored the forger because, in both dates, 1557 as well 
as 1757, the seventh of Heshvan fell on a Friday. The forgery could 
therefore not be detected by checking the day of the week. Luckily, the 
forger did not think that the signature could betray him; otherwise he 
might have tried to obliterate the signature, or at least to make it 
illegible. 

Finally, we may add that the two families, Fano and Sanguini, men- 
tioned in this Ketubah, were among the wealthy and influential ones in 
Modena in the eighteenth century. The Fano family had its private 
synagogue where, in the second half of the eighteenth century, the 
Sefardic rite was used.” 


These findings exclude the London Ketubah from our con- 


sideration. Meanwhile a responsum, in which ornamented mar- 
riage contracts are the subject of discussion, gives us aid. The 
author of the responsum is Abraham Hiyya di Boton of Salonica 
who lived from 1560 to 1603, and this approximately fixes the 
responsum’s date. Abraham Hiyya’s opinion starts thus: “‘I have 
been asked concerning the case of a Ketubah in which the scribe 
drew the picture of the bridegroom and the bride and similarly a 
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picture of the sun and the moon. Is it proper to do so?’’® The 
answer runs that a Ketubah, thus ornamented, need not be 
destroyed once it is in existence, but that basically the making 
of such a Ketubah is forbidden. This supplies us with proof, from 
the Sephardic side, that Ketubah ornamentation went beyond 
mere ornamentation and that it incorporated shapes of sun and 
of moon and even of human beings. 

The representation of a bridal pair reminds us of the Ketubah 
produced in Krems in 1392. We surmised that the Krems 
Ketubah may have followed Sephardic models. This surmise is 
strengthened by the responsum above quoted. Abraham Hiyya 
was the scion of a Spanish family which, together with many 
others, had made their way to Salonica. It is not unlikely that 
these refugees brought from their home the practice of embellish- 
ing Ketubahs not only with ornaments but also with illustrations 
which pictured natural objects. 

Medieval illuminated manuscripts originating in the Iberian 
Peninsula show, among the Jews, two divergent tendencies. One 
is a tendency toward abstraction, following the art of Islam, of 
which an example would be the so-called Farhi Bible in London. 
The other is a naturalistic tendency emanating from France and 
from Italy, of which an example would be the Haggadah of 
Sarajevo. It could readily be that, to this second tendency, 
Ketubah ornamentation owes its naturalistic features. 

At the time when Abraham Hiyya issued his prohibition, still 
other Jewish multitudes were leaving the Iberian Peninsula. 
These were the pseudo-Christians who maintained their Judaism 
in secret and whose lives were, as a consequence, in peril of the 
Inquisition. Some of these went to Amsterdam where they formed 
a community whose first Rabbi was Joseph Pardo. Pardo likewise 
belonged to an old Sephardic family. His forebears also had fled 
to Salonica, and that is where Pardo was born. Pardo came to 


8 Printed as Responsum No. 15 in his book, Lehem Rab, issued in 1660. 
For this accurate translation I am indebted to Dr. Jacob Petuchowski who 
aided me also at the sifting of the Ketubah material in Cincinnati. 

9 The reader will see an illustration of the Farhi Bible in my History of 
Jewish Art, Cincinnati 1946, p. 205. A sample from the Haggadah of Sarajevo 
will be found there on page 210. 
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Venice in 1598 and finally to Amsterdam where he remained 
until his death in 1619.%° All of which warrants the assumption 
that Pardo was conversant with Ketubah ornamentation and 
disposed to transplant that ornamentation to his new home. 

A Ketubah transcribed during Pardo’s rabbinate (lllust. 2) 
was extant until World War II. Today it can no longer be found. 
Its text is framed by a kind of window surmounted by two naked 
angels, waving flags. Two slender columns rise, one to the right 
and one to the left. Two cornucopias are to be seen on the 
lower margin, spilling over with plants and fruits. All of which 
looks decidedly Italian. Italian Ketubahs doubtless served as 
models. 

This brings us at last to ask regarding Italian Ketubahs: 
What was their origin? Did they exist already in the Middle 
Ages? Or were they first introduced by those Jews from the Iberian 
Peninsula who, after their expulsion, chose Italy as their new 
home? 

About any ornamented Ketubah prepared in medieval Italy, 
I am uninformed." In the London Jewish Museum there is to be 
found a manuscript containing a marriage service dated 1452. 
The picture of a bridal pair adorns the first page. This permits 
us to conjecture that, in those days already, that is, during the 
early Renaissance, the Ketubah had ornamentation and that the 
ornaments probably included representations of objects. But 
surmise is as far as we can go. 

The sixteenth century offers nothing of this kind that has been 


10 Cf. Jacob Swarts, De eerste rabbijnen en synagogen van Amsterdam, 
Amsterdam, 1929, pp. 86 ff. 

According to information graciously supplied by the Portugees-Israeli- 
tische Gemeente in Amsterdam. My illustration comes from the book by 
S. Ph. de Vries, Joodsche Riten en Symbolen, II, Zutphen, 1932, facing page 144. 

2 Also on book titles of that region will be found those columns entwined 
with tendrils and those cornucopias. Compare, for example, nwqwna 75D 
printed 1547 in Venice. Illustrated in Mitchell M. Kaplan, Panorama of 
Ancient Letters, New York, 1942, p. 36. 

1% A Ketubah in the Hebrew Union College Museum carries the date 
5096 (1336). The ornamentation, however, shows the style of the eighteenth 
century. The copyist may have erred or he may have omitted the indication 
of the centuries which, if properly supplied, may have given the year 
1736. 
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preserved. A precise date can be derived from a sample preserved 
in the museum of the Hebrew Union College (see our illust. e). 
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e) MARRIAGE ConTRACT, OsTIANO, ITALY, 1612. 
Hebrew Union College Museum. 


This was prepared, 1612, in Ostiano, province of Cremona, in 
Upper Italy. 

Northern Italy becomes now preeminently the area in which 
most Italian Ketubahs receive ornamentation. From Lower Italy 
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the Jews had been expelled as early as the sixteenth century. 
Among the Papal States, Rome and Ancona were the only places 
of residence allowed them; in Toscana, none but the city of Pisa. 
Meanwhile, in Upper Italy, they were at liberty to reside in a 
number of choice places. Barring occasional incidents, the Jews 
here possessed such stability and well-being that they could 
afford to signalize their nuptials with ornate documents. The 
wealthy mercantile city of Venice held a particularly large 
and prosperous Jewish population. Here it is accordingly that 
marriage contracts display artistic design of extraordinary 
richness. 

But to come back to the Ketubah of Ostiano. Of this, only a 
fragment remains. Its adornment is sparse, consisting only of a 
tendril-filled border. In the middle of the upper margin there is 
a medallion and, in the middle of the lower margin, another 
medallion. A Levitical pitcher and bowl are represented on the 
upper one and, on the lower one, the benedictory hands of the 
Kohanim. In each of the two upper corners, the lower ones having 
been clipped away, a two-headed eagle betokens the Austrian 
monarchy which, at that time, held sway over large parts of 
Upper Italy.%4 

As regards the further development of the ornamented mar- 
riage document, the format, relatively small in the Ketubah of 
Ostiano, becomes, during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, larger and larger. A Ketubah prepared in Ancona in 1690 
(Illust. 5) is 33 34 inches long and 26 % wide. The cost of such 
a document swelled accordingly. The need at length arose to set 
a limit. The communal authorities of this very place, Ancona, 
ordain, although not before the year 1766, that the amount to be 
paid for a Ketubah should not exceed forty Paoli. 

As regards the technique of the ornamentation, there devel- 
oped here and there a certain nicety. This consisted in cutting 


“4 A double-headed eagle shows also on the title page of mn > 7DD Ly 
Samson ben Isaac of Chinon. The book appeared 1558 in Cremona. Illustrated 
in Mitchell M. Kaplan, op. cit., p. 46. 

1s Pragmatica ... deglt Ebrei, Ancona, 1766, § XXIX. Cf. Cecil Roth, 
“New Notes on Pre-Emancipation Jewish Artists,’ HUCA XVII, 1942, 
p. 503. A Paolo is a half a shilling. 
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f) MARRIAGE CONTRACT, FIRENZUOLA, ITALY, 1832. 
Hebrew Union College Museum. 
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out some of the ornamental designs and inserting a colored 
underpiece beneath the excision. For an example of this tech- 
nique, let us look once more at the Ketubah in the British 
Museum, the one falsely dated sixteenth century although be- 
longing to the eighteenth century (Illust. 1). Here the borders 
have been treated in this way and a red foil placed beneath. The 
Jewish Museum in New York has a Ketubah, produced in 
Modena in 1756, which handles, in this manner, not only the 
borders but all of the ornamental areas. The same characterizes 
the Ketubah prepared in 1832 and now preserved at the Hebrew 
Union College (see preceding page). The script is surrounded by 
ornate shapes of palace architecture stitched, like a lattice, on a 
dark brown foil. 

At length the fad for ornamental marriage contracts, despite 
insufficiency of means, generated the wish to procure such pieces 
ready-made, lacking only the insertions. Technical means for this 
was provided by the art of engraving which had, by that time, 
entered Jewish art generally. In Amsterdam such an engraving 
was made by Shalom Italia who had fled to Holland after the 
expulsion of the Jews from Mantua in 1630. This engraving rims 
the text with figures of flowers and of biblical love-mates.'® There 
is also a Ketubah attributable to the year 1659 and used during 
the rabbinate of Isaac da Fonseca Aboab (see our illustration g).!7 
A married couple is pictured here at the upper right —a motif 
which we have found existed earlier. Pictured at the left is a hint 
of the future — a woman with two children. Beneath these two 
groups run vertical streaks of flowers.sprouting from two large 
vases. Each vase is flanked by two small pots of tulips which, it is 
well known, are that country’s favorite flower. For decades after 
Fonseca’s death, this engraving was still in demand. An added 


6 A sample of that engraving, dated 1648, is to be found in the Bezalel 
National Museum at Jerusalem. Illustrated in the catalogue of the Ketubah 
exhibit held 1954 at Tel-Aviv. 

7 The copy dated 1659 is illustrated in The Jewish Encyclopedia, VII, 
p. 476. The owner is given as the jeweller, Albert Wolf, of Dresden 
who bequeathed his collection to the Jewish community of Berlin. Since 
the looting of the Berlin Jewish Museum by the Nazis, the copy has 
vanished. 
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g) MARRIAGE CONTRACT, ENGRAVING, AMSTERDAM, 1706, 
Hebrew Union College Museum. 


inscription mentioned the Rabbi’s name and the date of his 
death, the twenty-seventh of Adar Sheni 5453 (1693).78 


*8 Compare the Hebrew article by M. Narkiss, “‘H. Y. Aboab no Copper 
Engraver,” in the periodical, Kirjath Sepher, XV, 1938-39, p. 489. 
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The engraving got to be used for Ketubah decoration likewise 
in Italy, and once in a uniquely Italian way (see our illustration h). 
The delight of the Italians in the nude human form comes to 
expression in a picture of the first couple reclining under the Tree 
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h) MarriaGe Contract, ENGRAVING, MAnTova, ITALY, 1689. 
New York, Jewish Theological Seminary. 
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of Knowledge. The broad margins contain nude forms of winged 
cherubs alternating with scenes from the Bible. The style war- 
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i) MarriAGE Contract, VERONA, ITALY, 1681. 
Hebrew Union College Museum. 
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rants attributing the cut to the sixteenth century; Eve suggests 
the Venetian figures of Venus at the height of the Renaissance. 
Still, the only samples known to me are the one fashioned at 
Mantua in 1689 and one fashioned at Citadella in 1693.19 This 
indicates, for the engravings, a time nearer the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Upper Italy was presumably their place of 
origin; first, because of the cities just mentioned and further, 
because of their display of Austria’s two-headed eagle. 

As in Holland so also in Italy a second engraving for Ketubahs 
came into vogue. Of this I know a single poorly preserved sample, 
dated Verona 1681 and housed in the museum of the Hebrew 
Union College (see preceding page). This sample must likewise 
have originated toward the end of the seventeenth century and 
its place of origin, we guess, was also Northern Italy. 

Thus both in Holland and in Italy the engraving served as 
the basic device for marriage contracts. The only difference was 
that, in Holland, the engraving so dominated the market that 
the hand-fashioned Ketubah disappeared.?? In Italy, by con- 
trast, the colorless engraving was regarded as lacking in beauty. 
The Ketubah was preferred which glowed with color.?! There 
was also the desire to have, if obtainable, a Ketubah of which 
there was no other copy, such being more consonant with the 
individuality of the person letting the order. Italy is therefore 
the country which, from the seventeenth century to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, cultivated and brought to perfection 
the Ketubah embellished by hand.” 


‘9 The Mantua copy belongs to the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York. The Citadella copy has been in the possession of the Jewish Museum 
in Berlin. 

20 Still less demanding was England which accepted the engraved Ketubah 
from Holland but seems never to have taken the trouble to produce a Ketubah 
made by hand. The same can be said about the Sephardic Jews who settled 
in the United States. 

x Only in rare instances did the lack of color in the engraved Ketubahs 
influence the Ketubahs made by hand, keeping these likewise without color. 

» In the Hebrew Union College Museum, which is especially well supplied 
with Ketubahs from Italy, there are a few also from Carpentras and from 
Bordeaux. But these French Ketubahs, small in format, limit their adornment 
to a few clumsily drawn flowers. A Ketubah issued at Bayonne in 1705 takes 
over the Dutch Aboab Ketubah and adds coloration. 
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Il. MEANs BY WHICH THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT 
Was BEAUTIFIED 


The increasing size of the marriage contract made it desirable 
to contrive a more attractive appearance for the shape of the 
page. To this end, one of the shorter sides was shortened still 
further. In other words, it was run into a point having a contour 
sometimes simple, sometimes more elaborate. This point, which 
rendered it easier to open the Ketubah scroll, was placed at the 
upper end; although sometimes, especially in Rome, it was placed 
at the lower end. 

Ordinarily, as regards the script, the Hebrew square character, 
pithy and full of charm, was preferred. That the text might show 
symmetry and solidity, the last line would be as long as the lines 
preceding. This was achieved either by broadening the letters or 
by inserting a number of symbols after the last word (see illust. 
on pp. 519, 524). 

From the illuminated manuscripts of the Middle Ages the 
usage was copied of making the first word stand out by means 
of enlargement or of coloration or by hoisting it above the text. 
Traditionally the first word named the day of the week on which 
the people had their wedding. In the above mentioned Dutch 
engraving Ketubah (Illust., p. 517) the word »yana is part of 
the printed formula because Wednesday was the day customary 
for the weddings of maidens.?3 

Sometimes, instead of naming the day of the week, the 
heading would read; a1 }m°D1, sometimes with the addition of 
wdyp xbroar.24 Also favored as preambles were biblical sentences 
like: ‘‘Whoso findeth a wife findeth a great good”’ (Prov. 18.22), 
or “The voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of 
the bridegroom and the voice of the bride’ (Jer. 25.10), with 
other biblical texts scattered among the ornaments. As in Jewish 
art generally, no distinction was drawn between viewing an 
object and reading a text. 


23 Ketubot IJ, 1. 
24 The preamble aw 19 is Ashkenazic and appears in Italian marriage 
contracts only when the bridegroom is not a Sephardi. 
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Out of regard for tradition, there asserts itself, now and then, 
a hesitancy about picturing aught ‘‘that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth’’; while in deference to the art of Islam, there arose a 
tendency to employ shapes woven out of intricate threads, com- 
pletely alien to anything in nature (see p. 530). An especial 
fondness is manifest for framing the entire text in a portal. Such 
portals were familiar from the title pages of printed books. On 
the marriage contracts they could signify a parallel between 
beginning a new book and beginning a new phase of life. 

With the ordinary Ketubah, a single arch resting on pillars 
or columns would suffice. But, if special stipulations were added, 
the portal would, in all likelihood, have a middle support (see 
illustration, p. 527). The first column in Hebrew, the one to the 
right, would contain the usual text. In the left column would 
stand the addenda. Sometimes the columns would twist into 
spirals (Illust. 1). This spiral motif, appearing first on the 
title pages of books, had migrated to Torah curtains, Torah 
covers, and Torah breastplates. These columns were intended 
as reminders of the columns in the Solomonic Temple. It was 
erroneously believed that some of these columns had been 
preserved in St. Peter’s at Rome.5 

To these architectural themes belongs also the replica of 
Jerusalem with reference to the words of Ps. 137.6: “If I set not 
Jerusalem above my chiefest joy.’’ Consonant with that verse 
the Holy City would, as a rule, stand pictured at the peak of 
the page. From this picture, of course, the Temple could not be 
lacking. But the Temple is here not oblong, as reported by the 
Bible and by Josephus. It is shown rather as a central structure 
resembling the Mosque of Omar erected on the Temple site. 
Pictures of that mosque may have been brought by pilgrims from 
Palestine to the West.” 

Let us now turn to objects of nature. Here also we trace a 


25 See my article, ‘Old Time Torah Curtains,” in HUCA XIX, 1946, 
Pp. 373 ff. 

6 Christian painters likewise preferred to give the Temple at Jerusalem 
the appearance of a central structure, for example, Perugino and Raphael 
in their pictures of the ‘Marriage of the Holy Virgin.”’ 
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gradation from that which was deemed harmless to that which 
was slightly dubious and thence to that which was forbidden 
even from the liberal point of view. There was no objection to 
flowers. Inasmuch as flowers must have graced the weddings, 
flowers were well suited for the ornamentation of marriage con- 
tracts. Painted separately or woven into wreaths or garlands, 
flowers proclaimed the Jewish pleasure in the things of nature. 
Particularly lifelike are the flowers in a Ketubah of 1723 — tiger- 
lilies, convolvuli, roses, carnations, tulips, and the like. In our 
uncolored illustration, these are most imperfectly reproduced. 

Hovering around the flowers are insects and birds. The 
animal world also provokes no objection. Our page 524 exhibits 
robins, woodpeckers, swallows, and a butterfly showing no less 
realistically than the flowers. 

It is probable that these plants and animals embody sym- 
bolism. Ps. 128.3 reads: ‘‘Thy wife shall be like a fruitful vine, 
in the innermost parts of thy house.’”’ That is perhaps the sig- 
nificance of the grapevine within a palace, as illustrated on page 
515. The verse continues: ‘‘Thy children like olive plants, round 
about thy table’; the olive twigs entwining the columns on a 
handwritten Ketubah from Holland may be thus interpreted 
(Illust. 2). Symbolic likewise may be the frequently appearing 
pomegranates. The plenitude of seeds in the pomegranate be- 
speaks the hope for a plenitude of offspring. 

The purport of animals was similar. The Hebrew Union Col- 
lege collection includes a Ketubah the margin of which is filled 
with an alternation of branches and of doves. The dove could be 
a tribute to the beloved maiden, often likened to a dove in the 
Song of Songs. Of course, we are not altogether certain. Plants 
and animals can serve a purely decorative purpose. For art, 
when naively pursued, mingles the weighty and the playful with- 
out any sharp distinction. A beautiful Ketubah prepared in Venice 
in 1645 (Cecil Roth Collection, Oxford, England)?? shows four 
peacocks, two with drooping tails and two with spreading plum- 
age. At times peacocks figure as symbols of immortality, but 
here apparently they serve no other object than that of height- 


27 Tilustrated in The Jewish Encyclopedia, 1X, 1932, col. 1183-84. 
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j) MARRIAGE ContTrRACcT, ANCONA, ITALY, 1723. 
Hebrew Union College Museum. 


ening the decorativeness of the page. Among art works of the 
Italian Renaissance, peacocks appear on Crivelli’s ‘‘Annuncia- 
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tion” in London, and on Mantegna’s ceiling of the Camera degli 
Sposi in Mantua. With these paintings also, symbolic implica- 
tions seem to have vanished. 

So far as the human form is concerned, the days were long 
past when, to keep within Talmudic restrictions, a human being 
had to wear the head of an animal or to undergo any other dis- 
figurations. The human form is now utilized without scruple. 
Loving couples are pictured despite Abraham Hiyya’s interdict. 
These are, to be sure, lovers from the Bible like Abraham and 
Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Rachel, Ruth and Boaz. 
The craftsman who made the large Italian engraved Ketubah 
placed Adam and Eve at the top of his page, and those same 
figures stand forth in still other marriage contracts. Inspiration 
for this may have issued from the benediction pronounced at 
the marriage ceremony: “‘O make these loved companions greatly 
to rejoice, even as of old Thou didst gladden Thy creature in 
the garden of Eden.”’ 

Further opportunity for biblical representation was furnished 
by searching the Pentateuchal portion and the Haftarah of the 
Sabbath which followed the wedding, and picturing, on the 
Ketubah, some biblical figure there mentioned. Presently we 
shall become acquainted with a sample. 

Still more often the name of the bridegroom occasioned 
dwelling upon the biblical forerunner with that name. Thus, on 
one of our marriage contracts the conspicuous figure is that of 
the prophet Samuel because one of the bridegroom’s names was 
Samuel (Illust. 3). On a Ketubah which mentions as bridegroom 
a certain Joseph, we perceive the biblical Joseph, in Egyptian 
attire, joyfully greeting his little brother Benjamin (Illust. 4). 
Astonishing in this connection is the contract already mentioned, 
prepared in Fiorenzuola in 1832 (see illustration, p. 515). Here 
the bridegroom has the name Zemah (sprout) in allusion to 
Jer. 23.5, “I will raise unto David a righteous sprout.” In this 
context we would expect a representation of the Messiah but, 
instead, one sees King David as he watches, from the balcony 
of his palace, the wife of Uriah in the act of bathing. 

Ordinarily the biblical theme is determined by the man. 
Since it is he who orders the Ketubah, he regards himself as 
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entitled to do the choosing. But sometimes the man is gallant 
enough to order also a biblical construction based on the name 
of his bride, such as Esther, Ruth, and the like. 

On the above mentioned Ketubah with the figure of the 
prophet Samuel, one recognizes Moses and Aaron sitting at 
either side of Samuel, and the inscription, ‘‘“Moses and Aaron 
among His priests, and Samuel among them that call upon His 
name, did call upon the Lord, and He answered them” (Ps. 
99.6).28 A Ketubah written in Ancona in 1690 (Illust. 5) shows, 
near the top, the two tables of the Law while two similarly 
shaped figures, one on either side of the tables, point at the tables 
with uplifted arms. Are both figures Moses, or did the artist, for 
the sake of convenience, picture Moses and Aaron as identical? 
The connection between the marriage contract and Moses lies in 
its formula, ‘‘Be thou my wife according to the Law of Moses and 
Israel.’’ Amplifying this was the ancient conception that Israel’s 
relation to God and the Torah transmitted by Moses resembles 
that of a bride to the groom. It was in this way that the Song of 
Songs, originally something secular, became vested with religious 
import. 

It is of interest that some of the Ketubahs written in Italy 
and adorned with figures of Moses and Aaron are dedicated not 
to any mortal pair but to the relationship between Israel and 
God. Such a Ketubah, emanating from Italy of the seventeenth 
century, was procured not long ago by the Jewish Museum in 
New York.?9 

Representations of God are avoided. There is eschewed even 
the substitute of a hand outstretched from the clouds such as 
was permitted in late Antiquity at Dura Europos and at Beth 
Alpha and such as was permitted in the Middle Ages. Heaven is 
shown in the Ketubah of the second Dutch engraving (see illust., 


28 Of a Ketubah dated 1780 and showing similar personages — except 
that King David takes the place of Samuel —an illustration is given in the 
Juedisches Lexikon, III, col. 675, without, however, indicating the place of 
preservation. The Ketubah is to be found in the Budapest Academy of 
Sciences. The master with whom it originated is identical, no doubt, with the 
one who made our Hebrew Union College Ketubah (Ferrara, 1775). 

29 Cf. Stephen S. Kayser, ‘‘Shabuot in Jewish Art,” in the periodical, 
Women's Week Outlook, Vol. 23, 1953, No. 4, p. 16. 
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p. 517), but the visibility of God is shut out by a curtain. Two 
angels hold up the curtain. Those angels demonstrate that the 
medieval hesitancy about representing angels had ceased. In 
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k) MarriAGE ContTRACcT, VENICE, ITALY, 1649. 
Hebrew Union College Museum. 
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Italian marriage contracts, angels are pictured as small naked 
boys corresponding to the putt: of Italian art, or as large girls 
with huge wings. On the Ketubah just mentioned, with the two- 
fold figuration of Moses, such angels bear the two tables of the 
Law; for, according to the ancient conception, angels accom- 
panied God or took the place of God when the Law was pro- 
mulgated at Mt. Sinai.3° 

Moreover, not every winged shape is to be regarded as an 
angel. On a Ketubah produced at Venice in 1649 (see p. 527), 
a winged personage blows a trumpet, but the Hebrew inscription 
reads: ‘‘A good name is better than precious oil’’ (Eccl. 7.1). 
According to this, the wife is the Fama who trumpets forth the 
bridegroom’s good repute. The counterpart of Fama is a picture 
of a husbandman with implements of farming, illustrative of 
the verse, Eccl. 11.6, ‘“‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand.” 

Already the Mishnah announces a prohibition against pictur- 
ing sun and moon. With special reference to marriage contracts, 
this prohibition was repeated by Abraham Hiyya. The prohibi- 
tion was generally observed. The sun is nonetheless displayed 
on the Fiorenzuola contract of which we have already made 
frequent mention (Illust., p. 515). Adjoining the sun is the sickle 
of the moon accompanied by stars. On Italian marriage contracts 
stars function prominently as the twelve constellations which 
were supposed to control human destiny. This ancient oriental 
belief had penetrated to the Jews in early times. The Mazzal 
Tob spoken at weddings means literally ‘favorable star’? and 
voices the wish that a favorable star might inaugurate that im- 
portant stage of life.3"* Jewish art had long before appropriated 
this theme. Constellations appear on mosaic floors of late An- 
tiquity (Na‘aran, Beth Alpha) as well as in book miniatures of 
the Middle Ages. In Italy, Jewish belief in the stars was strength- 


3° Cf. Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1911, III, 
94; also Jehoshua Guttmann, “Engel in der apokryphen Literatur,” in 
Encyclopedia Judaica, V1, col. 635. 

3t Abodah Zarah, III, 3. 

3 On the Torah-binder, of which the picture is given on page 504, a star 
is therefore placed between the words btn and an. 
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ened by the intense addiction to that belief on the part of the 
non-Jews.3? The pictures of the constellations added to the mar- 
riage contract were accordingly also an aspect of assimilation to 
the surroundings. The difference lay in that Christian art made 
the sequence run clockwise, from left to right; while Jewish art 
followed the opposite course. To this should be added that, in 
Jewish art, the stars are sometimes pictured in purely formal 
groupings contrary to normal (Illust. 6).33 Leo is placed opposite 
Aries, Capricorn opposite Taurus, these being mammals. Scorpio 
is placed opposite Cancer, both being crustaceans. Aquarius is 
placed opposite Sagittarius, Virgo opposite Gemini, that is, 
person opposite person. Of Libra, with its two scale-pans, the 
opposite is Pisces, always painted as a double. 

Already in Jewish Antiquity, the constellations were asso- 
ciated with the four seasons and, in Italian marriage contracts, 
the linkage persists. Spring is embodied in a woman who picks 
roses; summer in a woman who reaps grain; autumn is a woman 
who gathers grapes, and winter is an aged man warming his hands 
at an open fire. 

These groupings once arrived at were augmented by further 
groupings. There were the four elements among which fire was 
represented by the giving of the Law at Mt. Sinai; earth, by a 
sower; water, by a fountain; and air, by a ship with sails dis- 
tended by the wind. There were also portrayals of the four senses 
— four, not five, because at that time touch was not yet reckoned 
as one of the senses.34 Sight was a woman looking into a mirror; 
smell, a woman scenting a flower. Taste was a couple eating 
fruit. A man performing on a lute represented hearing. 

Such groupings embraced likewise the sacred appurtenances 
of the Temple. On the Ketubah illustrated, p. 530, one perceives 


32 In his Civilization of the Renaissance, English Phaidon Edition, p. 268, 
Jacob Burckhardt says: ‘‘From the relations of the planets among themselves 
and to the signs of the Zodiac, whole lives were inferred, and the most weighty 
decisions were taken in consequence.”’ 

33 This deviation was noted already by I. Sonne in his article, ‘‘Postscript 
to ‘The Zodiak’”’ in the publication of the Hebrew Union College Library, 
Studies in Bibliography and Booklore, I, 82. 

34 Cf. David Kaufman, Die Sinne. Beitraege zur Geschichte der Physiologie 
und Psychologie im Mittelalter, Leipzig 1884, pp. 188 ff. 
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1) MarrIaGE Conrract, SPILIMBERGO, ITALY, 1752. 
Hebrew Union College Museum. 
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in the corners, beginning at the upper right, the laver and its 
base, the seven-branched candelabrum, the table with the shew- 
bread, and the Ark of the Covenant. 

On the large Italian engraved Ketubah (lIllust., p. 518) we 
descry above and below, an empty cartridge. This was reserved 
for picturings of a lesser kind, such as the bridegroom’s or the 
bride’s coat of arms or such as symbols of religious rank. Kohanim 
are recognizable by their hands uplifted in benediction, and 
Levites by their bowl and pitcher. 

Only once does there occur the figure of a horseman. This 
is on the Ketubah of Fiorenzuola (see p. 515). At first I took 
this to be a representation of the Messiah in allusion to the 
bridegroom’s name, Zemah. The Messiah, however, rides not 
on a horse but on an ass (Zech. 9.9).55 Also inappropriate would 
be the three-cornered hat. The picture suggests Napoleon I who, 
conquering Upper Italy in 1792, liberated the Jews from their 
ghettos. After Napoleon’s downfall, this emancipation was re- 
versed. A Jew suffering under that disability would naturally 
acclaim Napoleon as a hero.*° 

We notice the large number of motifs which enter into Ketu- 
bah decoration, above all into the Ketubahs fashioned in Italy. 
All of which reflects an alertness of mind which cannot but com- 
mand our admiration. 

The forms likewise in which these motifs appear are manifold 
and vary from time to time. In the slenderly rising Tuscan 
columns, in the blithe little angels, and in the cornucopias at the 
lower margin, the hand-painted Dutch Ketubah of the early 
seventeenth century (Illust. 2) exhibits every hallmark of the 
Renaissance. 

The Baroque style, following the Renaissance, inclines toward 
the heavy, the solemn, and the sumptuous, and this appears in 
some of our contracts. A marriage contract of 1690 (Illust. 5) 


35 Usually regarded as the Messiah, the rider on a white horse in a Hagga- 
dah of the State and University Library at Munich (Cod. Hebr. 200), is really 
Elijah. Illustration in the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. 7, p. 502. 

36 The bend of the sword has no connection with the Turkish sword. The 
sword was kept as close as possible to the rider in order to prevent its tearing 
off. 
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strikes the eye not only by its exceptional size but also by the 
heroic poses of the figures in the side margins, by the scope of the 
two shells, by the ponderous gable split for the tables of the Law, 
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m) MARRIAGE Contract, Riva, ITALY, 1709. 
Hebrew Union College Museum. 
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and by the angels with their billowing robes. On the marriage 
contract of 1709, here illustrated, a contract also betraying the 
Baroque, one sees strong green pillars pushed together and 
winding upward in spirals. These pillars are entwined with bands 
of red and crowned with golden capitals. Here the gable is split 
to make room for the family’s coat of arms. 

In the eighteenth century, art eventually lost this heaviness 
and acquired the charming lightness called Rococo. For the 
double column, a Ketubah of 1723 (see illustration on p. 524) sub- 
stitutes simple pillars flanked by flowers, birds, and a vase, the 
vase still showing some Baroque exuberance. Even finer and 
more delicate is the Ketubah in the British Museum (lIllust. 1) 
which was our reason for assigning it to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. From lofty pedestals, slender columns ascend, 
bearing the airy structure which terminates in a lambrequin. 
The Ketubah dated 1781 (Illust. 4), with the scene of Joseph 
and Benjamin, exhibits in the loose flowers, the tendrils and the 
shell-like curves, all the striving after ease and spread by which 
Rococo is marked. A Ketubah here illustrated, on p. 534, avoids 
every pictorial representation except the coat of arms. This 
document contents itself with tendrils ever swaying as they dance 
around the text. 

Then occurs a further change of style. Playfulness and light- 
ness become tiring. The desire emerges for more repose and ear- 
nestness. Because some classic motifs are thereupon resumed, the 
word for this tendency is Neo-Classicism. The movement extends 
from the later eighteenth century to the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. A Ketubah of 1818 (Illust. 7) shows stately 
female figures in Empire costume. One of them, inscribed La 
Bonta (Goodness) is in the act of restoring young birdlets to 
the nest whence they have fallen. Supplementing La Bonta, La 
Costanza (Steadfastness) leans against a firm pillar. Thus are 
depicted the virtues of the married. 

In this style of art, religious motifs recede. Ketubahs of this 
period go so far as to let scenes from heathenism supersede the 
sacred. In a marriage contract of 1790, belonging once to the 
Jewish Museum of Berlin but of late transferred to the Hebrew 
Union College Museum in Cincinnati, the love which joins the 
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n) MarrIAGE Contract, VERONA, ITALY, 1764. 
Hebrew Union College Museum. 
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bridal pair is typified by the heathen love deities, Venus and 
Cupid (Illust. 8).37 

In the further course of the nineteenth century there asserts 
itself a certain historicism. The old styles linger in memory, with 
the result that now one style is followed and now another. The 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York preserves a Ketubah 
from Verona. The graceful tendrils in this Ketubah exhibit a 
quality resembling Rococo. It is, however, not the Rococo of the 
eighteenth century but a nineteenth century imitation of Rococo. 
The date of this Ketubah is as recent as 1849. 

We may similarly view the Ketubah of Fiorenzuola, men- 
tioned by us several times and pictured on page 515. The pon- 
derousness of its palace architecture would induce us to class 
this Ketubah as Baroque and to place it in the seventeenth or 
the early eighteenth century. As matter of fact, its date is 1832, 
the artist having simply revived a pattern of the past. 

With the middle of the nineteenth century we can, at least 
so far as Europe is concerned, terminate our study of the or- 
namented Ketubah. From that time on, ornamented Ketubahs 
become fewer and fewer, and their quality so deteriorates that 
they are no longer worth considering. Only in the Orient do 
people cling tenaciously to Ketubah ornamentation, but here 
it is something purely decorative, and this does not necessitate 
further inquiry. 


Ill. By WHom WERE ILLUMINATED MARRIAGE 
ContTRACTS MADE? 


Let us begin our inquiry with a Ketubah, here pictured, on page. 
536, to be found in the Hebrew Union College. This Ketubah 
contains the signature ““N.D.M. fecit Lib. (Leghorn) 1782.” 
Beneath this Latin, stand the Italian words: ‘‘Serbin felicita si 
dolci patti,” (“May these sweet pacts serve happiness’). If the 
Latin signature and the Italian adage lead us to suspect a non- 
Jewish artist, the structure of the work displays nothing opposed 


37 The small oval pictures in the vertical borders refer to two of the 
virtues. The woman with the snake represents prudence. The woman whose 
finger points heavenward represents faith. 
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0) MARRIAGE Contract, Livorno, ITALY, 1782. 
Hebrew Union College Museum. 
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to that conclusion. Jewish themes are lacking; while the colora- 
tion, rather subdued, differs from the vivid color scheme usual 
in such documents. 

There are reasons for conjecturing that a non-Jew also deco- 
rated the marriage contract which is in the British Museum 
(Illust. 1). Judging from the superscriptions of the tiny scenes 
placed between the pedestals of the columns, these refer to the 
Sabbath following the day of marriage (Heshvan 7). The Penta- 
teuchal portion of that day yields the scene in which Abraham, 
Sarah, and Lot, obedient to God’s command, leave their native 
land (Gen. 12.1-4). From the Haftarah comes the figure of 
Jacob, deep in thought (Isa. 40.27). But, in Jewish art, as we 
noted when treating the constellations, the sequence of the scenes 
moves from right to left. In the Ketubah of the British Museum 
this is reversed. The earlier scenes stand toward the left, the 
later ones toward the right. 

Dr. Sonne, who counseled me regarding the date of this 
Ketubah, expresses this opinion concerning the artist: ‘‘The fact 
that the order of scenes taken from the Parashah and the Haf- 
tarah respectively is from left to right, may suggest that they 
were executed by a non-Jewish artist. Otherwise we would 
expect the scene with the superscription from the Parashah at 
the right side, followed by the Haftarah-scene at the left.’ I 
should like to add that also the zodiac which adorns the border 
proceeds clockwise while, in other instances, following the mode 
of Hebrew script, it proceeds in the contrary direction. 

That Christian artists were employed by Jews is nothing to 
occasion surprise. Without more ado, we can take it for granted 
that the decorator of this, that, or the other marriage contract 
may have been non-Jewish. 

There is, at the same time, abundant evidence that marriage 
contracts have been embellished by Jews. The above-mentioned 
sequence of the zodiac from left to right we have just characterized 
as Christian by very reason of the fact that it was exceptional. 
A Jewish artist is therefore to be surmised wherever there is a 
counterclockwise succession of the scenes. In the Italian en- 
graving which shows the recumbent figures of Adam and Eve 
(Illustration on p. 518), the unabashed representation of nude 
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human beings comports with Italian art in general. But, on this 
very page, the small-sized scenes, beginning with the creation of 
Eve, run from right to left, which indicates the Jewish artist. 
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We have already noticed how, on some marriage contracts, 
the adornment is inseparably merged with certain Hebrew words 
and verses. Such peculiarities would also have to be ascribed to 
Jewish craftsmanship. 

Finally, as regards Jewish designers of marriage contracts, 
we have some definite information. We have this information, 
of course, only in rare instances because, as a rule, a Ketubah 
does not carry the artist’s signature. The maker of the early 
Dutch engraved Ketubah signs himself: Shalom Italia. This is 
the name of a well-known Jewish engraver who immigrated to 
Holland after the expulsion of the Jews from Mantua in 1630. 
Of the hand-painted marriage contracts in the Hebrew Union 
College Museum, only one shows a Jewish signature. This is 
discernible, in the reproduction, at the bottom (see our illust. 
at left). It reads ‘‘the work of Yehudah Frances.’ That Frances 
is a Jew is demonstrated not only by the Hebrew but also by 
the fact that Frances is the name of a well-known Jewish-Italian 
family, and a highly talented family. Besides our artist there 
were two brothers, Emanuel and Jacob Frances, who were dis- 
tinguished poets. 

We turn once more to the responsum of Abraham Hiyya of 
Salonica. The responsum begins: “‘I have been asked concerning 
the case of a Ketubah in which the scribe drew the picture of 
the bridegroom and the bride’ etc. Here it is taken for granted 
that the one who penned the text of the Ketubah is identical 
with the one who did the adorning. This dual function of scribe 
and illuminator is nothing new. It adheres to the old tradition, 
going back to the Middle Ages, when each book was copied 
separately and when the scribe, if he had the ability, would add 
initials and illustrations. 

With the invention of printing in the fifteenth century, the 
activity of the Jewish scribe sharply declined. He did nonethe- 
less retain a few of his prerogatives. He could continue to 
transcribe Torah-scrolls, Esther-scrolls, Mezuzot, phylacteries, 
marriage contracts, and bills of divorce. The trouble was that, 
for most of such writings, ornamentation was not permitted. 
Small wonder that a copyist, with artistic inclinations, looked 
around for other outlets. 
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During the Middle Ages, in all likelihood, the Esther-scroll 
was unadorned.3§ The copy used by the synagogal reader con- 
tinued unadorned, but for private use, the decorated Esther- 
scroll became accepted. While, in the sixteenth century, scrolls 
of that kind appear sparingly ;39 in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, that is, at the height of the era of ornamental 
marriage contracts, the adorned Esther-scroll became increas- 
ingly popular, and this not only among the Sephardim but also 
among the Ashkenazim. 

The Italian Esther-scroll shows kinship with the Italian con- 
tract of marriage. Like the marriage contract, the scroll begins 
with a tip to promote elegance and to facilitate handling. There 
was, as with the marriage contract, a fondness for embellishing 
the tip with a coat of arms indicating the rank of the person 
who let the order. The margins of such scrolls are, like those of 
the marriage contract, filled sometimes with verdant tendrils. 
Pomegranates, such as we noticed in our marriage contracts, show 





q) EstHER SCROLL, ITALY, 17TH CENTURY. 


38 A forgery, in my judgment, is the hand-painted scroll of Esther in 
the possession of Mr. Felix Guggenheim of Los Angeles; formerly ascribed 
to fifteenth century Germany on the basis of an opinion by Adolph Gold- 
schmidt. 

39 The earliest illuminated scroll of Esther known to me is the one tran- 
scribed at Castelnuovo, Italy in 1567. Cf. Georg Swarzenski and Rosy Schilling, 
Die illustrierten Handschriften und Einzelminiaturen des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance in Frankfurter Besitz, Frankfurt a. M., 1929, p. 263. 
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also in our illustration of an Esther-scroll.4° It is therefore safe 
to assume that the decorators of the Italian Esther-scrolls were 
also the decorators of the Italian marriage contracts. 

We said above that, beginning with the fifteenth century, 
the printed book crowded out the handwritten book. We must 
qualify this by observing that the handwritten book did not 
completely disappear. There was in fact, during the eighteenth 
century, an artistic revival of the handwritten and handpainted 
book whose advantage over the printed book lay in its being a 
one and only copy and in its colorfulness. The chief incentive for 
the handpainted book of the eighteenth century came from com- 
munities of the Ashkenazim.‘" But this liking was shared by the 
Sephardim and actually by the entire Jewish population of Italy. 
Isaiah Sonne has called attention to an Italian Haggadah tran- 
scribed and ornamented in the year 1743 by a Jacob Hay ben 
Joseph Conegliano.* This Haggadah is now in the Hebrew Union 
College Library at Cincinnati (No. 450). A broad border, oc- 
cupied by figures of the twelve constellations, encircles the title. 
In these shapes, which have no bearing whatsoever on the 
Haggadah’s contents, Dr. Sonne correctly perceives the influence 
of the Italian contracts of marriage. I would go further and 
assert that the fashioner of this Haggadah was himself a copyist 
and a painter of such contracts. Habituated to the zodiac, he 
transplanted, to the Haggadah, that familiar design. Indeed, if 
one fingers through the Haggadah of 1743, one will find repre- 
sented there, both in bud and in full bloom, roses completely 
resembling those in one of the Ketubahs of the Hebrew Union 
College Museum. Regrettably, since the text of this Ketubah 
has been effaced, the date is indiscernible. But the surmise is 
warranted that this marriage contract was produced at the same 
time and by the same artist as the Haggadah of 1743. 


40 Taken from the auction catalogue, Jewish Ritual Silver and Other 
Hebraica, Property of Mrs. Rebecca Davidovitz, Parke-Bennet Galleries Inc., 
New York, 1954, p. 6. 

4* Compare with this my article, “The Second Cincinnati Haggadah,” 
HUCA, XXIII, Part Two, 1950-51, pp. 503 ff. 

# Cf. the article ‘Postscript to ‘The Zodiak’”’ in Studies in Bibliography 
and Booklore, 1, 82, with one illustration, 
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All of this strengthens the’ supposition that the artist, in 
the case of most marriage contracts, was a Jew. He was one of 
those talented copyists who did not limit themselves to tran- 
scribing the text but who expanded their endeavors to the utmost 
of their powers — achieving, at the same time, a position of 
economic security amid the Jewish life of their age. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE FAMILY OF 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


To the memory of 
Dr. Joachim Wach, noble scion of Felix Mendelssohn 


ERIC WERNER 


Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion 


T needs no telling that history often carries an admixture of 
myth and that the origin of such myths is often hard to trace. 
But in the case of the noted composer, Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy, it is otherwise. The legend of a sweet tempered, happy 
Felix and of an ideally harmonious Mendelssohn family is a 
legend of known origin. Its source is none other than Felix 
Mendelssohn’s nephew, Sebastian Hensel, author of Die Familie 
Mendelssohn, a widely read work. Nor is it difficult to espy the 
motives for this retouching, a retouching which often approxi- 
mates distortion and misrepresentation. 
In the preface to the first edition of Die Familie Mendelssohn, 
Hensel writes: 


... Soviel als moeglich habe ich die urspruengliche Form bewahrt, und 
in diesem Sinne, als Chronik einer guten deutschen Buergerfamilie, 
moechte ich das Buch betrachtet und gelesen wissen. 

Allerdings musste eine tief eingreifende Umarbeitung vorgenommen 
werden. Nicht dass irgend etwas zu verheimlichen gewesen waere: was 
ich fortgelassen habe, war entweder fuer das groessere Publikum nicht 
interessant genug, oder so Intimes und Heiliges, (wie zum Beispiel die 
Brautbriefe meiner Mutter...) dass ich es nicht veroeffentlichen wollte 
und durfte..... Eine reiche Sammlung von Familienbriefen an Felix, 
welche eine Fuelle schoener und interessanter Mitteilungen enthaelt ...., 
war mir leider nicht gestattet zu verwerten; es ist so eine beklagenswerte 
Luecke entstanden. 


. ich glaubte zwar schon ziemlich streng in der Kritik des Aufzuneh- 
menden und Wegzulassenden gewesen zu sein; indes auch hierin merkte 
ich bald, dass noch mehr geschehen muesse... auch die schon veroef- 
fentlichten und von mir wieder aufzunehmenden Briefe von Felix wurden 
einer noch strengeren Sichtung unterworfen. . . 
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Though sympathizing with Hensel, we note that he mentions 
two types of omission: those of self-censorship and those pressed 
upon him by members of the family. We must recall that Dze 
Familie Mendelssohn was published at a time when Wagner’s 
virulent attacks on Felix Mendelssohn (Das Judenthum in der 
Musik) were being echoed by many a German writer and were 
receiving the endorsement of the German public. Hensel — to 
be fair to him — had reasons for omitting whatever might have 
raised any doubts as to a ‘“‘typically good German bourgeois 
family.” 

Hensel’s portrait rests upon a cautiously sifted collection of 
Felix Mendelssohn’s letters. These letters had already been care- 
fully edited by Carl, the son of Felix, and Paul, the brother of 
Felix (1861). Subsequent memoirs and biographies were adjusted 
to the stereotype which the 1861 and the 1879 editions of those 
letters had created. Exceptions were the correspondence with 
Carl Klingemann, Mendelssohn’s most intimate friend (Essen 
1909), Edward Devrient’s Reminiscenzen (Leipzig 1869), and 
the Memoiren of A. B. Marx (Berlin 1865). These, however, tell 
us little about the inner life of the Mendelssohn family or about 
their religious and social perplexities. That dearth of first hand 
sources will explain why, down to the present day, no authentic 
biography of the composer has appeared. While there have been 
popular accounts of Felix Mendelssohn’s life, writers intent upon 
a genuine grasp of the subject have found themselves thwarted 
by the inaccessibility of the original documents. An authoritative 
biography of Felix Mendelssohn came to be regarded as well 
nigh impossible. 

Until members of the Mendelssohn as put the family 
papers at my disposal, no outsider had ever been thus favored. 
I am indebted to Prof. Felix Gilbert of Bryn Mawr College, to 
Prof. Joachim Wach of the University of Chicago, and to his 
sister, Mme. Susie Heigl Wach of Locarno, as well as to Miss 
Margaret Deneke of Oxford, England, for their gracious cooper- 
ation and the help without which neither this nor the coming 
studies could have been attempted. 

From the five thousand letters and other sources examined, 
some surprising revelations ensued. The man as well as the 
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artist, his family, and his work began to show features previously 
unsurmised or suppressed. Revision was indicated even for points 
of genealogy. That Felix Mendelssohn was the son of Abraham 
Mendelssohn and the grandson of Moses Mendelssohn is gene- 
rally known. But never do we learn of his ancestors on the side 
of his mother. Leah Mendelssohn, née Salomon, was also the 
scion of a noted house. She was descended from Daniel Itzig, 
court-Jew of Frederick the Great. It will profit us to look into 
that strand of Felix Mendelssohn’s lineage. An amazing sequence 
thereupon comes to light. 

Daniel Itzig (1722-1799), the court Jew, and his wife Miriam 
née Wulff, had sixteen children — five sons and eleven daughters. 
The daughters, in accordance with custom, obtained husbands 
who were either learned Rabbis or wealthy financiers. 

One of the daughters, Franziska (Fanny) married the Aus- 
trian banker, Baron Nathan von Arnstein. Felix Mendelssohn’s 
favorite sister Fanny was named after this Franziska. 

Another daughter of Daniel Itzig was Caecilie (Zipporah). 
Caecilie married Baron Eskeles, von Arnstein’s business 
partner. 

Yet another daughter of Daniel Itzig was Henriette. Hen- 
riette was married to Moses Mendelssohn’s son, Nathan. Her 
sister, Bluemchen, married David Friedlander, Moses Mendels- 
sohn’s favorite disciple. 

Still another daughter of Daniel Itzig was Babette (Bella) 
(1749-1824). Babette’s husband was the court jeweler, Levi 
Salomon. Babette and Levi Salomon had a son, Jacob Salomon 
Bartholdy. They also had a daughter Leah. Leah became the 
wife of Moses Mendelssohn’s second son, Abraham, and the 
mother of the great composer. 


We present these relationships graphically: 
Daniel Itzig — Miriam Wulff 


| 
Franziska —- Nathan Adam von Arnstein 
Caecilie — Baron Eskeles 
Henriette — Nathan Mendelssohn 
Bluemchen — David Friedlander 
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Sarah — Samuel Levy Chalfan 
Babette — Levin Salomon 


Jacob Salomon Bartholdy 
Leah Salomon — Abraham Mendelssohn 


Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 


We must avoid the supposition that either the Itzig Family 
or the Mendelssohn family acquired its distinction not until the 
eighteenth century. Both families were of noted descent. Both 
traced their ancestry to the renowned Rabbi Moses Isserles of 
Cracow (1520-1572), famed as philosopher and glossator. Both 
families had kinship with the families of Heine, Ephraim, Oppen- 
heimer, Beer, Mayerbeer, the Counts Wimpffen and Fries, the 
Barons Pereira, Rothschild, and Pirquet. Abraham and Felix 
Mendelssohn mention Isserles in their correspondence. 

All of Daniel Itzig’s male grandchildren, upon their conver- 
sion to Christianity, assumed different names. Best known of 
these was the prominent jurist and criminologist, Julius Eduard 
Itzig, who, having altered his name to Hitzig, became the butt 
of ridicule by his distant kinsman, Heinrich Heine: 

... Alsbald nahm ich 
Eine Droschke und ich rollte 


Zu dem Kriminalrat Hitzig, 
Welcher ehmahls Itzig hiess — 


Als er noch ein Itzig war, 

Traeumte ihm, er seh’ geschrieben 
An dem Himmel seinen Namen 
Und davor den Buchstab H. 

“Was bedeutet dieses H?”’ 

Frug er sich — “etwa Herr Itzig 
Oder Heil’ger Itzig? Heil’ger 

Ist ein schoener Titel — aber 

In Berlin nicht passend’”’ — Endlich 
Gruebelnsmued nannt’ er sich Hitzig, 
Und nur die Getreuen wussten 

In dem Hitzig steckt ein Heil’ger. 


This piece of deliberate insult hardly enhanced Heine’s popu- 
larity with the Hitzig or with the Mendelssohn family, Julius 
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Eduard Hitzig being Leah Mendelssohn’s cousin as well as 
Nathan Mendelssohn’s nephew. A ludicrous spectacle indeed, 
one convert deriding another! Thirty years earlier, Leah Men- 
delssohn, then a young woman of twenty-two and still a Jewess, 
had penned the following comment on young Hitzig’s conversion: 


Berlin, 26. August 1799 


.... Itzig hat seine Studien in Wittenberg beendet und ist seit einigen 
Wochen hier. Was werden Sie aber sagen, wenn ich Sie mit seinem Ueber- 
gang zur christlichen Religion bekannt mache? Luthers Geburtsort und 
die heilige Staette seiner Lehren hat auf ihn gewirkt, er konnte der Be- 
gierde, unter dem Bilde dieses grossen Mannes getauft und gleichsam 
dadurch von ihm beschuetzt zu werden, nicht widerstehen, und hat 
vermittelst dieses Schrittes zum Seelenheil dann nebenher den weltlichen 
Vorteil erlangt, naechstens in seinem Fache angestellt zu werden. 

...ich zweifle beinahe, ob eine beschwerliche Amtsfuehrung in diesem 
Lande (Polen) ihm Beharrlichkeit und Geduld genug lassen wird, dem 
erwaehlten Stande treu zu bleiben. Wie sehr ich dies wuensche, kann ich 
Ihnen nicht beschreiben; die meisten Abtruennigen haben bisher durch 
schlechtes, oder doch inkonsequentes Betragen eine Art von Veraecht- 
lichkeit auf diesen Schritt geworfen, der auch die Besseren brandmarkt. 
Traete jemand auf, der durch untadelhaften Charakter, durch Ausdauer 
in seinen Vorsaetzen und Weltklugheit in seinem Benehmen (nach welcher 
die meisten Urteile ja, traurig genug, gefaellt werden) ein achtungswertes 
Muster darstellte, so wuerde ein grosser Teil dieser nur zu begruendeten 
Behauptung verschwinden. Erfreulich waers, wenn man dieser Heuchelei 
entbehren koennte; aber der Drang nach hoeherem Wirken, als dem 
eines Kaufmanns, oder tausend zarte Verhaeltnisse, in denen der nahe 
Umgang mit andern Religionsverwandten junge Gemueter verwickeln 
kann, lassen doch in der Tat keinen anderen Ausweg.... 


Thus was the situation realistically analyzed by a young woman 
who, in the very same letter, waxes enthusiastic over the poems 
of Goethe and applauds Schiller for his “lofty ideals.”’ 

All of Daniel Itzig’s daughters were good looking and gifted. 
From many accounts we know that music and literature were 
fostered in Daniel Itzig’s home. Hennings, a contemporary, ap- 
prises us that, with the Itzigs, the music of Sebastian Bach and 
Philip Emanuel Bach had become a cult. This occurred fifty 
years before 1829 when the ‘St. Matthew’s Passion” of Bach 
was revived through the memorable performance by Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. On the lists of those subscribing to 
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the works of the Bach family, the names of at least four different 
Itzigs never fail to appear. 

The most colorful and, by all means, the most gifted of the 
Itzig daughters was Zorel (Sarah) born in 1763 and, in 1783, mar- 
ried to Samuel ben Salomon Levy Chalfan (‘‘money-changer’’). 
Against the background of a Jewry which prayed for emancipa- 
tion yet, despairing of emancipation, sought refuge in Christian- 
ity, Sarah Levy stands forth as a woman of character and accom- 
plishment. Sarah had received an excellent French education; 
she was well versed in French literature. The ambassador of 
Napoleon was one of her frequent callers. She and her ‘‘evenings 
at home”’ have been described by various writers. The following 
is an excerpt: 


In her salon the old lady (she was then 80 years old) was sitting, the 
sweet spiritualized face framed by an old-fashioned lace cap. With her 
two companions she was reading ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream’ with 
distributed parts. Mendelssohn’s composition of this drama enchanted 
all hearts at the time. (The author of this report, a young woman writer, 
obviously was not aware that Felix Mendelssohn was Sara’s grand 
nephew). 


Her musical soirees were famous, although at that time no longer as 
popular as 50 years before, when she and her family championed the 
music of Sebastian and Philip Emanuel Bach. 


She was deeply grieved by the apostasy of some of her near relatives. 
‘IT am like a tree without leaves (Hier steh ich, ein entlaubter Stamm, 
a quotation from Schiller), so many of my relatives are estranged to me 
by their conversion,’ she wrote to her friend, the famous Protestant 
theologian Schleiermacher, who had done his level best to proselytize as 
many intelligent and attractive Jewesses as possible. 


She used to say, referring to the then general fashion of conversion: 
‘As the Jewish belief is, even according to Christian doctrine, the foun- 
dation upon which the whole structure of Christianity is erected, how can 
I be expected to break down the basement of my house in order to live in 
its first floor?’ 


Sarah Levy read the Bible regularly and with a scholar’s 
understanding. While her distant cousin and close friend, Hen- 
rietta Herz, became a favorite proselyte of Schleiermacher, Sarah, 
in spite of her admiration for the theologian, remained true to 
Judaism. Among recipients of her charities was the Jewish 
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Orphan Asylum in Berlin to which she donated the sum of 
90,000 Thalers, today the equivalent of $500,000. 

This remarkable woman had, already in her youth, cultivated 
the music of the Bachs, particularly that of Phillip Emanuel 
Bach and Wilhelm Friedemann Bach. She was, in fact, Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach’s star pupil and generous patroness. After the 
death of Phillip Emanuel Bach, Sarah supported the widow. 
She even had a bust made of the master. Many years later this 
bust was placed in the concert hall of the royal Schauspielhaus 
in Berlin. 

Sarah’s deep interest in the music of the Bachs brought her 
the acquaintance of Karl Friedrich Zelter, conductor of the Berlin 
Sing-Akademie. Zelter became Felix Mendelssohn’s teacher. It 
seems that Sarah had recommended him to Leah, her niece. 
Of Sarah Levy’s musicianship, Zelter must have thought highly, 
for we find her, between 1806 and 1808, performing at the ultra- 
conservative Sing-Akademie as a soloist on the harpsichord. At 
the Sing-Akademie Sarah was, if not the first to perform as 
soloist, at least among the first. She remained always on excellent 
terms with that institution and donated to it her famed musical 
library. 

The early correspondence of the Mendelssohn family con- 
tains frequent reference to Sarah Levy but, after the year 1822, 
mention of her fades. The proud old lady may have felt inclined 
to withdraw from her relatives after their conversions. It is 
recorded, nonetheless, that Fanny, the sister of Felix Mendels- 
sohn, together with ‘“‘Aunt Levy” and with President Steffens 
of the Berlin University, attended the performance of her bro- 
ther’s music to ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ On one occasion, 
Rebecca, the younger sister of Felix Mendelssohn, saw a resem- 
blance between Aunt Levy and the grand-duchess of Medici, 
by reason of Aunt Levy’s “Saturdays-at-home amid frescos, 
marble, and profundity of spirit.’’ Sarah Levy survived most of 
her near relatives, including Felix. She died in 1854, childless, 
at the age of ninety-one. 

A nephew of Sarah Levy was Jacob Levin Salomon, Leah 
Mendelssohn’s brother. It was through Jacob Levin Salomon that 
the name Bartholdy came into this branch of the family. He 
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had inherited from his grandfather, Daniel Itzig, a sumptuous 
mansion and garden which the family humorously named “‘Little 
Sans Souci”? but which the Berlin populace called ‘Der Juden- 
garten.” Its first owner, more than a hundred years earlier, had 
been a Mayor Bartholdy of the suburb Neukoelln. When Jacob 
Levin Salomon, to the chagrin of his orthodox mother, decided 
to embrace Christianity, he substituted ‘“‘Bartholdy”’ for the 
Jewish ‘‘Salomon.”’ He went so far as to persuade his brother- 
in-law to append the name ‘‘Bartholdy” to the Jewish “Men- 
delssohn.”’ Jacob Levin’s letter of persuasion has been published. 
This letter, together with its hitherto unpublished preamble 
exhibits the sauve-qui-peut attitude which prevailed in that day 
among the Jewish upper classes: 


... Ich bin keineswegs ueberzeugt von der Richtigkeit Deiner Argu- 
mente fuer Loyalitaet gegenueber Deinem Namen und Glauben. Du 
sagst, Du seiest es dem Andenken Deines Vaters schuldig — glaubst Du 
denn etwas Uebles getan zu haben, Deinen Kindern diejenige Religion zu 
geben, die Du fuer die bessere haeltst? Es ist geradezu eine Huldigung, 
die Du und wir alle den Bemuehungen Deines Vaters um die wahre Auf- 
klaerung im allgemeinen zollen, und er haette wie Du fuer Deine Kinder, 
vielleicht wie ich fuer meine Person gehandelt. Man kann einer gedrueck- 
ten, verfolgten Religion treu bleiben; man kann sie seinen Kindern als 
eine Anwartschaft auf ein sich das Leben hindurch verlaengerndes Maer- 
tyrertum aufzwingen — solange man sie fuer die alleinseligmachende 
haelt. Aber sowie man dies nicht mehr glaubt, ist es eine Barbarei.— Ich 
wuerde raten, dass Du den Namen Mendelssohn Bartholdy zur Unter- 
scheidung von den uebrigen Mendelssohns annimmst, was mir umso an- 
genehmer sein wird, da es die Art ist, auch mein Andenken bei ihnen zu 
erhalten und worueber ich mich herzlich freue. ... 


This letter reflected the personality of its writer. Whether 
or not we commend its reasoning, we must recognize that the 
opportunism of this letter shows at least consideration for the 
writer’s family. That the Jewish intelligentsia of that time, dazed 
by their craving for emancipation, lacked a historical under- 
standing of Judaism, has been noted by students of that epoch. 
In that regard Jacob Bartholdy was no better than his contem- 
poraries, despite his capability as a historian of the art of Greece 
and of the Renaissance. His study of Mycenae (1805) and the 
diligence, with which he collected the sculpture and the ceramics 
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of the family Della Robbia, secured for him an honored place 
among nineteenth century archaeologists and art historians. 

Notwithstanding these accomplishments, Bartholdy was 
despised by influential people of his acquaintance. Men of such 
divergent backgrounds as Baron Gentz, the confidant of Prince 
Metternich, and Von Niebuhr, the Prussian envoy to the Vatican, 
branded Bartholdy as a ‘‘demagogic rascal,’ charging that ‘‘by 
reason of his slyness, often bordering the unscrupulous,’’ Bar- 
tholdy was “‘a veritable misfortune for Chancellor Hardenberg.”’ 

Cardinal Ercole Consalvi, who felt under obligation to Bar- 
tholdy, obtained for him the position of Prussian Consul General 
in Rome. It was the task of Bartholdy to report first-hand 
observations of the political crises and tensions which, at that 
time, pervaded the entire of Italy. Bartholdy discharged his 
duties with sagacity and courage. His book, The Carbonaria, 
dealing with the Neapolitan revolution, showed him, the op- 
ponent of all political conspiracy, to be a clear-sighted, almost 
prophetic statesman. Perhaps the best characterization of him 
is that contained in his obituary which appeared in the Algemeine 
Deutsche Zeitung in 1825: 

... Bartholdy’s Kopf war rein morgenlaendisch, die juedische Abkunft 
auf den ersten Blick unverkennbar.... Anstrengungen aller Art ertrug 
er leicht, aber die Ruhe nicht. Diese liebte er durch Spiel, zuweilen durch 
sehr hohes, zu unterbrechen. Sein Gedaechtnis war trefflich.... Sein 
Witz war schlagend, seine Antworten behend. Er fuehlte sich zu groes- 
seren Verhaeltnissen berufen, als vielleicht seine Geburt, seine nicht ein- 
nehmende Gestalt, seine mehr ins Breite als Tiefe gehenden Studien zu 
gestatten schienen. Er musste nicht nur die alten Edelleute, sondern 
auch die alten Christen zwingen, ihn unter sich zu dulden, er musste sich 
beliebt, gefuerchtet, unentbehrlich machen, allen alles, bestaendig in 


aufsteigender Bewegung sein, um da geduldet zu werden, wo ein Andrer 
Platz nimmt, ohne besonders daran zu denken. 


To us such words are painfully familiar. They give the 
gentile portrait of the Jewish self-made man and snob. Bartholdy 
was jeered at even by the daughter of Moses Mendelssohn, 
Henriette, who had gone over to Catholicism. Of Bartholdy, 
Henriette said: ‘‘He ought to become Pope! Bartholdy I or Leo 
X who deeply loved everything beautiful but never reckoned 
with the cost!” 
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Three sharply worded letters addressed to his brother-in-law, 
Abraham Mendelssohn, indicate the attempt of Bartholdy to 
keep his nephew, Felix, from becoming a professional musician. 
Naturally Felix resented these moves. We shall see how Felix, 
in reprisal, strove to lessen Bartholdy’s name and influence. 

At first glance it would seem that, with regard to Judaism 
as well as on other issues, Abraham Mendelssohn shared his 
brother-in-law’s views. Such however, was far from being the 
case. One can hardly imagine two persons differing from one 
another more than these two men. Leah Mendelssohn writes to 
Felix, her son: 


4. Juni 1830, 
... Ich habe mir abermals ein Herz gefasst und deinem Vater cicero- 
nianisch ins Gewissen geredet ... es hat wenig geholfen. So verdirbt er 


sich und uns das schoene Leben und tut zu Hause wie ein von Gram ge- 
beugter und verzweifelter Mann. Gott, wie gluecklich koennte der Mann 
seyn und machen! Er aber, die Seele von einem Gatten und Vater, be- 
findet sich stets im Zweifel ueber irgendetwas, tief in seinem Herzen. Ich 
weiss nicht, was ihm diese Zweifel schafft..... 


In these words a wife describes her husband at a time when the 
fame of their son was rapidly expanding, when the husband’s 
business was prospering, and when everything appeared to be 
at its best. 

Like her brother, Bartholdy, Leah Mendelssohn aspired to 
receive into her salon all types of celebrities, all kinds of persons 
notable by birth or by repute. Her husband disliked such pre- 
tensions. He teased his wife about her ‘aristocratic inclinations.” 
To himself he applied the words which have become famous: 
“Formerly I was the son of a father; now I am the father of a 
son.”’ This apparently harmless quip was in reality tinged with 
bitterness. The name Mendelssohn imposed upon its bearer a 
burdensome responsibility. Abraham Mendelssohn felt this bur- 
den. He was also one of the very few Jewish persons who sensed 
the dilemma of the time. 

To his wife and daughters, Judaism signified little. To them 
it was something decrepit and outworn, hardly worth mentioning, 
at most a theme for jokes. With Abraham it was otherwise. 
While he did not favor the Orthodox Jewish forms of observance, 
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he never indulged in Jewish jests or in facetious turns of Yiddish 
phrase such as those with which his wife and daughters spice 
their letters. 

In a letter on the hundredth anniversary of his father’s birth 
Abraham expresses himself thus: 


12. August 1829. 
Am 10. September wird meines Vaters 100 jaehriger Geburtstag ein- 
gesegnet, und die juedische Gemeinde will dazu ein Waisenhaus fondieren 
und ihm seinen Namen beilegen. Letzteres gefaellt mir wohl, und ich 
werde nach meinen Kraeften dazu beytragen. Aber ich werde mit jedem 
Tag ein abgesagterer Feind aller Feyerlichkeit und Form. Und so werde 
ich es auch vielleicht dem Zufall zu verdanken haben, dass eine Reise, 
welche ich in einiger Zeit vielleicht machen muss, auch diese ceremonie 
vertraegt. . 


Abraham Mendelssohn hoped that his reverence for his fa- 
ther would form a pattern which his children would follow with 
respect to himself. Consciously and unconsciously he did all he 
could to imbue the minds of his children with a family saga in 
which their father and Moses Mendelssohn, their grandfather, 
would merge into an image of a “great father.’’ He succeeded 
in his endeavor. 

As to matters Jewish, Moses Mendelssohn had, in a unique 
way, contrived to bridge the gap between life and thought. But, 
with Abraham, that disparity created an insoluble conflict. 
Abraham regarded conversion as a sheer formality to which he 
had to submit because of the Christianity adopted by his chil- 
dren. In a well-known letter to his daughter Fanny upon her 
Protestant confirmation, Abraham wrote: 

Paris, Pfingsten 1820. 

HO Die Form unter der es Dir Dein Religionslehrer gesagt, ist ge- 

schichtlich und wie alle Menschensatzungen veraenderlich. Vor einigen 
tausend Jahren, war die juedische Form die herrschende, dann die heid- 
nische, jetzt ist es die christliche. Wir, Deine Mutter und ich, sind von 
unsern Eltern im Judentum geboren und erzogen worden und haben, 
ohne diese Form veraendern zu muessen, dem Gott in uns und unserem 
Gewissen zu folgen gewusst. Wir haben Euch, Dich und Deine Geschwi- 
ster, im Christentum erzogen, weil es die Glaubensform der meisten ge- 
sitteten Menschen ist und nichts enthaelt, was Euch von Guten ableitet, 
vielmehr manches, was Euch zur Liebe, zum Gehorsam, zur Duldung und 
zur Resignation hinweist, sei es auch nur das Beispiel des Urhebers, von 
so wenigen erkannt und noch wenigeren befolgt. 
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Years after Abraham Mendelssohn was baptized, in letters 
which he exchanged with another convert, Ignace Moscheles, 
pianist and composer and Felix’s friend, there appear quotations 
from Talmud. 

Abraham’s approach to Judaism was entirely philosophical; 
it lacked all appreciation of history. Yet he spared neither his 
own feelings nor those of his son. Proud though he was of the 
name Mendelssohn, he demanded that, for the sake of consis- 
tency and integrity, Felix drop the name altogether. If the name 
Mendelssohn is famous in the world of music, it is due not to 
Abraham but to the insistence of Felix himself. We give, in its 
entirety, our English translation of Abraham’s letter in this 
connection (here published for the first time): 


Berlin July 8, 1829. 
Dear Felix:- 

Today’s family sheet will run full without my contribution ... I will 
therefore write you separately because I have to discuss with you a most 
serious matter. 

The suspicion has come to me that you have suppressed or neglected 
or allowed others to suppress or neglect the name which I have taken as 
the name of our family, the name Bartholdy. In the concert programs 
you have sent me, likewise in newspaper articles, your name is given as 
Mendelssohn. I can account for this only on the supposition that you 
have been the cause. 

Now, I am greatly dissatisfied about this. If you are to blame, you 
have committed a huge wrong: 

After all, a name is only a name, neither more nor less. Still, so long 
as you are under your father’s jurisdiction, you have the plain and indis- 
putable duty to be called by your father’s name. Moreover it is your 
ineffaceable, as well as reasonable, duty to take for granted that, whatever 
your father does, he does on valid grounds and with due deliberation. 

On our journey to Paris after that neck-breaking night, you asked 
me the reasons why our name was changed. I gave you those reasons at 
length. If you have forgotten them, you could have asked me about 
them again. If my reasons seemed unconvincing, you should have coun- 
tered with better reasons. I prefer to believe the former, because I am 
unable to think of any reasons countervailing. I will here repeat my 
arguments and my views. 

My grandfather was named Mendel Dessau. When my father, his 
son, went forth into the world and began to win notice and when he 


* In the year 1825 when Felix was 16 years old. 
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undertook the project which can not be too highly praised, that noble 
project of lifting his brethren out of the vast degradation into which 
they had sunk, and to do this by disseminating among them a better 
education, my father felt that the name, Moses ben Mendel Dessau, 
would handicap him in gaining the needed access to those who had the 
better education at their disposal. Without any fear that his own father 
would take offense, my father assumed the name Mendelssohn.? The 
change, though a small one, was decisive. As Mendelssohn, he became 
irrevocably detached from an entire class, the best of whom he raised 
to his own level. By that name he identified himself with a different group. 
Through the influence which wisely and worthily he exerted by word 
and pen and deed,— an influence which, ever growing, persists to this 
day,— that name Mendelssohn acquired a Messianic import’ and a 
significance which defies extinction. This, considering that you were 
reared a Christian, you can hardly understand. A Christian Mendelssohn 
is an impossibility. A Christian Mendelssohn the world would never recog- 
nize. Nor should there be a Christian Mendelssohn; for my father himself 
did not want to be a Christian. ‘‘Mendelssohn”’ does and always will 
stand for a Judaism in transition, when Judaism, just because it is seeking 
to transmute itself spiritually, clings to its ancient form all the more 
stubbornly and tenaciously, by way of protest against the novel form 
that so arrogantly and tyrannically declared itself to be the one and only 
path to the good. 

The viewpoint, to which my father and then my own generation 
committed me, imposes on me other duties toward you, my children, and 
puts other means of discharging them into my hands. I have learnt and 
will not, until my dying breath, forget that, while truth is one and eternal, 
its forms are many and transient. That is why, as long as it was permitted 
by the government under which we lived,’ I reared you without religion 
in any form. I wanted you to profess whatever your convictions might 
favor or, if you prefer, whatever expediency might dictate. But it was 
not so to be. I was obligated to do the choosing for you.® Naturally, when 
you consider what scant value I placed on any form in particular, I felt 
no urge to choose the form known as Judaism, that most antiquated, 


? Abraham Mendelssohn seems to have forgotten or not to have known 
that his father, to the end of his life, used a seal with the Hebrew inscription: 
“Moses, the Stranger (Ger) from Dessau.” 

3 This alludes to the Hebrew Ben Menahem, an appellative for the Messiah. 

4 What Abraham Mendelssohn means by ‘‘die neue Form’’ is not clear. 
He may have had in mind Israel Jacobson’s Reform movement which he 
happened to dislike. 

5 This refers to the time when the Mendelssohns were living in Hamburg 
under the French authorities of occupation. 

6 After the Prussian laws of emancipation of 1812. Abraham had by then 
returned to Berlin. 
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distorted, and self-defeating form of all. Therefore I reared you as Chris- 
tians, Christianity being the more purified form and the one most accepted 
by the majority of civilized people. Eventually, I myself adopted Chris- 
tianity, because I felt it my duty to do for myself that which I recognized 
as best for you. Even as my father found it necessary to adjust his name 
to conditions, filial devotion, as well as discretion, impelled me to adjust 
similarly. 

Here I must reproach myself for a weakness, even if a pardonable 
one. I should have done decisively and thoroughly that which I deemed 
right. I should have discarded the name Mendelssohn completely. I should 
have adhered to the new name exclusively. I owed that to my father. 
My reason for not doing so was my long established habit of sparing 
those near to me and of forestalling perverted and venomous judgments. 
I did wrong. My purpose was merely to prepare for you a path of transi- 
tion, making it easier for you that have no one to spare and nothing to 
care about. In Paris, when you, Felix, were about to step into the world 
and make a name for yourself, I deliberately had your cards engraved: 
Felix M. Bartholdy. You did not accept my way of thinking. Weakly 
enough I failed to persist. Now I only wish, though I neither expect nor 
deserve it, that my present intervention may not have arrived too late. 

You can not, you must not carry the name Mendelssohn. Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy is too long; it is unsuited for daily use. You must 
go by the name of Felix Bartholdy. A name is like a garment; it has to 
be appropriate for the time, the use, and the rank, if it is not to 
become a hindrance and a laughing-stock. Englishmen, otherwise a most 
formal lot, change their names frequently. Seldom is anyone renowned 
under the name conferred at baptism. And that is as it should be. I 
repeat: There can no more be a Christian Mendelssohn than there can 
be a Jewish Confucius. If Mendelssohn is your name, you are ipso facto 
a Jew. And this, if for no other reason than because it is contrary to 
fact, can be to you of no benefit. 


Dear Felix, take this to heart and act accordingly. 
Your Father and Friend. 


This letter, while meticulously honest, was at the same time 
unrealistic. Its minimizing of “form,’’ a philosophic notion bor- 
rowed from the philosophy of the enlightenment, was inapplicable 
to life’s actualities. 

Though I was unable to find the reply of Felix to this letter, 
the facts speak for themselves. In the four concerts conducted 
by Felix after that letter was sent, his name appears as Mendels- 
sohn, in open contradiction to his father’s wishes. Felix’s entire 
outlook differed from that of Abraham. Felix actually toyed 
with the idea of dropping the name Bartholdy altogether. In 
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this regard Felix was not alone. His sister Rebecca often signed 
her letters: Rebecca Mendelssohn meden Bartholdy — meden, 
Greek for ‘‘never.”’ 

Abraham was a tragic figure. Of unusual intelligence, fine 
education, and wide reading, he was the most gifted of Moses 
Mendelssohn’s sons. But, as a radical rationalist and a Kantian, 
he failed to understand Judaism in its emotional and historical 
phases. While lacking the devoutness of his father or his son, 
he was capable of acute philosophical and critical speculation. 
He saw the problems of the present, but he saw them only in 
their contemporary bearings. He was obtuse to the import of 
the past and the possibilities of the future. 

His sense of responsibility is obvious in every one of his 
longer missives. These divulge an austere consciousness of duty. 
When Felix jubilantly sent home a beautiful letter from the 
aged Goethe, the father replied sternly (June 13, 1830): ‘That 
letter from Goethe made me realize anew the onerous duty 
which it will be your life’s task to fulfill.” 

That was by no means how Goethe’s letter impressed Felix. 
But, as Felix matured, he came, more and more, to accept his 
father’s ethical views, views which were deepened by Felix’s 
own religious bent. A study of the relationship between that 
father and that son would yield some significant insights. 

What was it that brought Abraham Mendelssohn to rear his 
children as Christians? Inasmuch as the above quoted letter of 
Jacob Bartholdy is undated, our best clue to the year of Abraham 
Mendelssohn’s decision emerges from letters addressed by him 
to Fanny, his daughter. 

Amsterdam, 5. April 1819. 
.... Lass es vor allem die Wirkung haben, dass Du stets eifriger be- 
mueht seiest, der nie genug zu liebenden und zu ehrenden Mutter zu 

Gefallen zu leben, durch Gehorsam zur Liebe, durch Ordnung zur Frei- 

heit und Heiterkeit zu gelangen. Es ist die wuerdigste Art, dem Schoepfer 

zu danken und ihn zu ehren. Unser aller Schoepfer. Es gibt — die Religion 
sei wie sie wolle — nur einen Gott, nur eine Tugend, nur eine Wahrheit, 
nur ein Glueck. 


The very same letter carries the first intimation that Fanny 
was being instructed by a Protestant pastor. Fanny was con- 
firmed on the Christian Pentecost of 1820. Deeply sceptical is 
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a letter which Abraham Mendelssohn wrote to Fanny on that 
occasion. From that letter we quoted above (p. 553). The fol- 
lowing is another excerpt from the same: 


Ob Gott ist? Was Gott sey? Ob ein Teil unseres Selbst ewig sey, und, 
nachdem der andere Teil vergangen, fortlebe? und wo? und wie? — Alles 
das weiss ich nicht und habe Dich deswegen nie etwas darueber gelehrt. 
Allein ich weiss, dass es in mir, in Dir und in allen Menschen einen ewigen 
Hang zu allem Guten, Wahren und Rechten, und ein Gewissen gibt, wel- 
ches uns mahnt und leitet, wenn wir uns davon entfernen. Ich weiss es, 
glaube daran, lebe in diesem Glauben, und er ist meine Religion. 


From these letters it appears that, at least so far as his chil- 
dren were concerned, Abraham Mendelssohn had, as early as 
1819, decided to abandon Judaism. What surprises us is that, 
as late as 1817, his letters bespeak an interest in the ideas of his 
wife’s uncle, David Friedlander, Moses Mendelssohn’s disciple. 
Abraham expressed the hope for what he called “‘the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews im toto — something preferable to the emanci- 
pation of individuals.’’ What caused Abraham Mendelssohn to 
change his mind? It may have been the ‘‘Judensturm,”’ a minor 
pogrom in which some Jews underwent looting, hooting, and 
beating. The outbreak caused him to despair of collective eman- 
cipation and to hope instead for the emancipation of individuals 
through baptism. An additional reason, a personal one, may 
also have played a part. Felix, his son, the apple of his eye, had 
at the age of ten, during the Judensturm, suffered a shocking 
experience. A royal prince, meeting the boy on the street, had 
spat at Felix’s feet and exclaimed ‘‘Hep, hep, Judenjung.’’ The 
incident, generally unknown, is described in the Denkwuerdig- 
keiten of Varnhagen von Ense. That humiliation was too much 
for Abraham. In his philosophy, religions differed only as to form, 
and no form was of any great consequence. Why then should he 
expose his children to martyrdom for the sake of one of those 
forms? 

His father’s influence remained with Felix throughout life. 
Most of his father’s ideas proved to Felix’s advantage with, 
however, one important exception. The father’s minimizing of 
form in religion did not appeal to the devout-minded son. Nor 
did the father’s philosophy immunize the son against some bitter 
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experiences typical of any intelligent convert who, during his 
formative years, while no longer rooted in Judaism, was not yet 
established in Christianity. These experiences brought Felix 
some unpleasant lessons. Thus he became approachable only to 
his relatives or to the small coterie which had frequented ‘“‘his 
father’s house’ in Berlin. This reserve is puzzling. How it con- 
trasts with the expansiveness of his personality in other respects! 
Especially baffling are the deviations. In England Felix went 
out of his way to win friends: and he succeeded in that aim. Why 
this double standard, one for England and one for the Conti- 
nent? Why this reserve toward men, coupled with an attractive- 
ness for women? This artist with keen eye, radiant mind, warm 
heart, and witty temperament, why did he restrict himself to the 
narrow circle of relatives and of friends acquired in youth? 

Felix’s penchant for exclusiveness was no secret. While his 
father warned against it, his mother sympathized and condoned. 
Felix’s robust old teacher, Zelter, writing to his friend Goethe, 
offers this comment: 


29. October bis 2. November 1830. 

.... Felix wird jetzt wahrscheinlich in Rom sein, worueber ich sehr 
froh bin, da seine Mutter immer gegen Italien gewesen ist. Ihn hier und 
im Lande in dem verderblichen Familiengetraetsch wie einen Gallert 
zusammenrinnen zu sehen, war meine Furcht, da ich ihn wirklich fuer 
den besten Spieler halte, weil er alles spielt und aller Arten maechtig ist. 


The brother-in-law of Felix, Hensel, the painter, hinted at 
this in his caricature of ‘‘the wheel.’’ Hensel depicted the entire 
Mendelssohn group as a wheel, the hub of which was Felix, 
making music like Arion. The spokes were the sisters and various 
family friends. The wheel was firmly closed. Sufficient unto it- 
self, it excluded the rest of the world. 

It would be correct perhaps to describe Felix as being on the 
defensive. During his youth and early manhood he underwent 
some upsetting experiences. These may have caused him to re- 
semble the proverbial burnt child. We recall some of these: 

Reared at the dawn of emancipation, in a family whose 
practices were still in some respects Jewish, he met, in the salons 
of his parents and their friends, Jews and non-Jews consorting as 
equals. After ten years of these idyllic conditions, he was rudely 
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awakened by the insults of the prince at the time of the “Juden- 
sturm.”’ 

Another incident happened in 1824 when Felix was fifteen 
years old. The family was vacationing at Dobberan, then a much 
frequented resort on the Baltic. Felix and his beloved sister 
Fanny were insulted by rowdies who flung stones at them and 
who shouted “Jew-boy” and similar invectives. Felix bravely 
defended his sister, but collapsed afterward. The tutor of Felix, 
K. L. Heyse, father of the novelist Paul Heyse, tersely describes 
the occurence: 


August 1824 
Dobberan. 


... Felix benahm sich wie ein Mann, aber nach unserer Rueckkehr war 
ausser Stande seine Wut und Indignation ueber die Demuetigung, die 
ihm widerfahren, zu unterdruecken. Am Abend brach sie in einem Strom 
von Traenen und wilden Beschuldigungen allgemeiner Art aus... 


His tranquility was again shattered when, in 1832, his family 
prevailed upon him, against his own wishes, to become a can- 
didate for the directorship of the Berlin Sing-Akademie. Old 
Zelter, who had just died, had expressly designated Felix, his 
star pupil, as his choice for his successor. Felix was already 
celebrated in most European cities as pianist, composer, and 
conductor. He and his family had been members of the Szng- 
Akademie for years. His great-aunt, Sarah Levy, and her broth- 
ers had been patrons of the society since its founding. Felix 
had made the Sing-Akademie famous by his memorable perfor- 
mance of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’s Passion’”’ rendered for the first 
time since the death of Bach in 1750. Despite all this, Felix 
was rebuffed. The Sing-Akademie refused to elect a ‘‘Jew-boy,” 
no matter how able. It preferred the mediocrity, Herr Rungen- 
hagen, to whose incumbency was largely due the stagnation 
of Berlin’s musical life between 1830 and 1850.7 The prominent 
musical critic, L. Rellstab, a friend of Felix, in words less of 
indignation than of regret, voices himself thus: 


7“Vhe cantatas (of Bach) still remained forgotten. . . It would have been 
otherwise if Mendelssohn, as he had hoped, had become Zelter’s successor. . .”’ 
(Cf. A. Schweitzer, J. S. Bach, English edition, I, 246.) 
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... moege er (Mendelssohn) durch die vielfachen Unannehmlichkeiten, 
die er bey seinem warmen Eifer fuer das Gute und die Kunst erfahren 
musste, nicht so abgeschreckt sein, dass er die Lust zu einem erneuten 
Versuch verloren haette! Moegen ihn alle diese Widrigkeiten nur zu hoe- 
herem Streben anspornen! 


Notwithstanding many consolations, that setback blighted, 
for Felix, everything associated with Berlin, and fixed upon him 
an inclination to avoid new acquaintanceships.7# 

Unlike his skeptical father, Felix was profoundly religious. 
His compositions — Psalms, motets, oratorios — attest to his 
devoutness. God meant something to Felix, as his letters amply 
demonstrate. His thinking was influenced by Schleiermacher 
whom he knew and admired. For Felix, his father’s colorless 
philosophy hardly sufficed, a philosophy which almost antici- 
pated the Ethical Culture of a century later. Like Schleiermacher, 
Felix would be “responsive to the Infinite.’ As with Schleier- 
macher, so with Felix, the personality of Jesus was of no prime 
importance. In the letters of Felix, the name of Jesus never 
occurs. Felix prefers such substitutes as “heaven,” “the eternal,”’ 
and the like. His religious sentiments embrace a sincere regard 
for Judaism on which Felix, unlike his father, held a positive 
stand. Was it mere coincidence that, in the year 1832, the year 
of his reverse, Felix wrote for his friend, A. B. Marx, the entire 
libretto of an oratorio ‘‘Moses’’? Marx rejected the libretto, 
as is understandable, considering that Marx was an eager convert 
to Christianity, loath to identify himself with anything that 
had an Old Testament flavor and no tinges of Christology. To 
this day, the manuscript of the “‘Moses”’ has remained unknown 
to all except to members of the Mendelssohn family and to the 
present writer.’ References by which Felix identifies himself 
with Judaism abound in his correspondence. We quote a 
few: 


7@ The unpublished letters of Doris, old Zelter’s daughter, who all during 
her life had experienced only kindness and benevolence from the Mendelssohns, 
are replete with vicious and anti-Semitic remarks about Felix’s immediate 
relatives. 

8 See, on the page opposite, the photograph of the first page and the last 
page of the libretto in Felix’s own handwriting. 
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London, May 29, 1829. 


. ich kann Euch auf solche Entfernung nicht alle kleinen Schritte, 
Ruecksichten und Verhaeltnisse mittheilen. .. Aber wie Vater sagt: Wer 
sich im Studium der Lehre per se recht vertiefe, zu dem kaeme alles: 
Glueck, Erfolg, die Liebe seiner Mitmenschen und die seines Schoepfers 
— und just das ist geschehen. .. Im Grunde sind Gott, Kunst und Leben 
nur Eins. 


Felix did not know that his father’s remark was a literal quota- 
tion from a chapter commonly appended to the Jewish Sayings 
of the Fathers. The passage reads: ‘“‘Whosoever labors in the 
Torah for its own sake merits many things;... He is called 
friend, beloved, a lover of the All-present, a lover of mankind... 
and it gives him sovereignty and dominion and discerning judg- 
ment... and it magnifies and exalts him above all things” 
(Abot VI. 1). His sympathy for the Jewish people was infused 
with religious ardor: 


London, 23 July, 1833. 
... Heut frueh haben sie die Juden emanzipiert, das macht mich stolz, 
zumal da vor ein paar Tagen Eure lumpigen Posener Ordnungen hier 
runtergemacht worden sind, nach Recht und Billigkeit.» Die Times fuehlte 
sich vornehm und meinte, in England sey es doch besser (fuer uns) und 
nachdem gestern eine Menge Judenhasser: Mr. Finn, Mr. Bruce, und der 
Rohsche Inglis gesalbadert haben, schloss Robert Grant, der die bill ein- 
bringt, indem er fragte, ob sie glaubten, dass sie da seyen, um die Pro- 
phezeiungen zu erfuellen (denn darauf stuetzen sie sich) und sagte, er 
hielte sich an das Wort ‘‘Glory to God, and good will to men’”’, and darauf 
waren ayes 187 und noes 52. Das ist ganz nobel und schoen und erfuellt 
mich mit Dankbarkeit gegen den Himmel. ... 


Correspondingly Felix did not mince words when repudiating 
an ill-advised remark of his sister Rebecca. Rebecca had written 
to him how a relative of Moses Mendelssohn, a certain observant 
Jew, was, to Rebecca’s displeasure, being introduced into the 
best of Berlin society. Rebecca wrote: 

23 ? 1829. 
...Ich bitte Dich aber, lass salva venia H. Dessauer aus dem Spiele, 
(Felix had asked about him) ueber den ist schon mehr Gerede gewesen als 


9 The edicts of Posen provided, as preliminary to the emancipation of the 
Jews, the recognition of two different classes. The privileges of emancipation 
were for the upper class only. 
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er es verdient, und Gott sey Dank, er ist abgeschoben worden; aber 
nicht, ohne seine Schwester praesentiert zu haben. Ich bin kein Juden- 
feind, es geht mir aber ueber den Spass. . . 


Felix replied: 


London, 17 July 1829 


Du, 1. Beckchen, musst Rueffel besehen. Was meinst Du damit, dass 
Du schreibst, Du seiest keine Judenfeindin? Ich nehme an das sey nur ein 
Scherz; denn sonst wuerde ich ganz andere Saiten aufziehen. Es ist wirk- 
lich sehr liebenswuerdig von Dir, dass Du nicht Deine gesamte Familie 
verachtest, nicht wahr? Ich erwarte von Dir uebrigens eine volle Erklae- 
rung der Affaire Dessauer im naechsten Brief... 


And yet, diligently though he strove to be in accord with 
himself and his fellowmen, Felix did not succeed. He was keenly 
aware of the conflict between his ancestral Judaism and the 
German culture in which he was steeped. In addition to this, 
he confronted a dilemma which lurked at the very core of his 
being, a dilemma involving his music. He was neither a true 
romanticist nor a pure classicist. Many musicologists have tried 
to circumvent the difficulty by calling Mendelssohn a ‘‘romantic 
classicist’’ (Alfred Einstein) or ‘‘a composer with a strong streak 
of romanticism but with also much that is akin to the eighteenth 
century” (Philip Radcliffe.) 

Being a man of keen intelligence and good education, Felix 
Mendelssohn understood his predicament. He often expressed 
impatience with his ‘‘cataloguers’’ and ‘‘categorizers,’’ but in 
vain. The issue was, after all, a vital one. He was attacked by 
the conservatives for his romanticism and by the romanticists 
for his reactionism. To those criticisms he paid scant attention, 
since men for whose judgment he cared, men like Schumann, 
Hiller, Chopin, Cherubini, and Berlioz acknowledged him for 
what he was. With all of these, Felix Mendelssohn, though some- 
what reserved, was on excellent terms. 

Felix Mendelssohn did not possess what today would be 
called peace of mind. He did not even deem it desirable. In all 
events, the notion of a pleasant, harmonious, angelically patient 
Mendelssohn is a legend. This tradition must be supplanted by 
the truth, which is less blithe in the victorian sense. Felix Men- 
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delssohn was autocratic, irascible, hyper-sensitive, proud, and 
dignified. He was possessed of an eternal restlessness, probably 
the result of his stern parental upbringing which permitted him 
as a child never a half-hour of idleness or relaxation. For this 
persisting discontent, there were also deeper reasons, psycho- 
logical reasons, but into these we will not here enter. 

Felix Mendelssohn was, at the same time, a person of self- 
effacing generosity, of intriguing charm, of warm feeling, of 
perfect integrity, and of large magnanimity. No artist was ever 
less vain. His letters betray never a trace of smugness, egotism, 
or conceit. On the contrary, letters to his kinfolk and intimate 
friends abound in self-dissatisfaction and in antipathy to recog- 
nition or praise. His mother’s snobbishness did not reappear in 
him. He was a true aristocrat. 

The University of Leipzig conferred on him the honorary 
doctorate, a distinction much higher than that implied by the 
same degree in the United States. But he never availed himself 
of that title. The king of Prussia appointed him Generalmustk- 
direktor, but he joked about that appellative. He was decorated 
with the highest civilian order ‘Pour le Mérite’ which vested 
him with the title “Excellenz.’’ Yet, of this, he never made use. 
Once he called it ‘“Piepmatz,”’ (peekaboo birdie), in banter about 
the insignium worn beneath the collar. 

For all that, Wagner, who hated Mendelssohn, regarded 
him as a snob. Wagner may have been partly right, but right 
in a sense beyond Wagner’s own comprehension. Felix Mendels- 
sohn was an aristocrat in every fiber. He knew his origin. He 
was conscious “‘of the stable where he was bred.’’ Always assured 
of a livelihood, he depended upon no galleries for applause. 
Success pursued him; he did not pursue success, at least not 
for its own sake. To Richard Wagner, a worshiper of success, 
such an attitude was as incomprehensible as the ‘‘noli me tangere”’ 
manner of one who, like Mendelssohn, could not be brought to 
his knees by any slinging of mud. 

None but an aristocrat could respond as Felix Mendelssohn 
responded when his teacher, Zelter, granted him and his friend 
Devrient permission to render the first performance of Bach’s 
“St. Matthew’s Passion’’ since 1750. In bitter pride, Felix Men- 
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delssohn exclaimed: “‘To think that it took a comedian and a Jew- 
boy to create anew the greatest of Christian music!’’ That sar- 
donic retort, of which “‘spernere spernt,” “‘the spurner spurned,” 
is the feudal counterpart, sums up young Mendelssohn and 
his conflicts. To retrieve his true contours, many layers of legend, 
of Victorian priggishness, and of false tradition have to be 
chipped away. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD “YARMULKE” 


W. GUNTHER PLAUT, St. Paul, Minn. 


T IS strange that the word Yarmulke — describing as it 
does the distinctive religious headcovering of the Jew — 
should have such uncertain origin. 

Aleksander Britickner' cites a Polish source from 1608, in 
which the word yarmulka occurs, but no reference is made to any 
Jewish association of the word. 

Max Vasmer? traces yermolka to the 15th century, and follows 
its use to the 18th. Vasmer takes it to be of Osman origin, 
yarmuluk, which means “rain-cover.’’ Here, too, however, there 
is no specific association with Jewish usage. 

Shlomo Noble finds it to be a widely held opinion that 
the word is “of Slavic origin,’ occurring “in Russian, Polish, 
Ukrainian and, possibly, other Slavic tongues... The term 
occurs frequently in the early Hassidic literature, that is, in 
the 18th century. It may also occur in earlier writings. It was 
used in Eastern European countries, in the Ukraine, Lithuania 
and Poland. I have heard it as far west as Frankfort-on-the Main. 
In that instance, it may have been a carry-over from Eastern 


Europe.’’s 
Other explanations derive the word from Hebrew and German 
origins. 


The alleged Hebrew source is said to be yere melakhim.4 
For a possible German origin the word Jahrmarkt is adduced. 
The word — often dropping the final ‘‘t’’ — is used in Polish and 


t Slownik Etymologiczny Jezyka Polskiego, Cracow 1927. 

2 Russisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 1952. 

3In private communication. Grateful acknowledgment is made to 
Dr. Noble, Research Director of YIVO, New York; and Mr. Heinz Frank, 
Canadian Jewish Congress, Winnipeg, Manitoba, for helpful information 
rendered. 

4 “King-fearing.” 
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Russian to describe a county fair. It has been suggested that 
the distinctive headgear of the Jew was called yarmokke or 
yarmolke because of their wearers’ frequent attendance at the 
fairs. 

While etymology cannot rule out any of these explanations as 
impossible, it is evident that all of them suffer from one or 
another serious defect. 

Briickner’s and Vasmer’s yarmulke has no specific relation to 
Jews. But yarmulke in today’s usage refers not just to a certain 
headgear worn by Jews, but to the cap which they wore at 
home or at prayer, and whose usage distinguished them from 
their neighbors. The explanation using the German Jahrmarkt, 
while having a possible Jewish connection, has no religious 
connotation. The assumption that the Hebrew yere melakhim 
is its origin is labored and ill-founded. Vere melakhim would 
never refer to God, and is not the type of term which through 
frequent usage might give rise to a popular derivative. It is 
a late and etymologically unsound use of unrelated terms, which 
is always striking at first sight, but erroneous nonetheless. It 
reminds one of the ‘“‘obvious”’ derivation of ‘‘cap”’ from the Latin 
capere, “‘quia quasitotum capiat hominem’’; or the derivation 
of the Yiddish davenen from the English ‘‘dawn.”’ 

A study of the distinctive headgear imposed generally on the 
Jews since the days of Innocent III and Charles V (but in use 
before that time in many Christian lands), shows that while the 
word yarmulke is not found in any edicts prior to the middle 
of the 19th century, the headgear used may point up clues 
to our etymological question. 

In Ofen the cap was referred to as capucium;s and when the 
requirement of wearing it was revoked in 1520, the ordinance 
called it ‘‘capucium quod vulgariter cuclya vocatur.’’® 

In Germany it was known as Judenhut (cornutum pileum), or 
Gugelhut, and occasionally as Kappe.’ Now it is worth noting that 


5 Thirteenth to fifteenth century; see Felix Singermann, Ueber Juden- 
abzeichen, Berlin 1915, p. 36, note 5. 

6 Ibid., p. 36, note 7. 

7 Ibid., p. 42. 
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Gugeln were special caps which reached (like a cape) down over 
the back and shoulder.’ 

A Polish edict of 1538 also uses the terminology of a priestly 
vestment, the Bzreta, to describe the Jewish cap;? and in various 
Spanish countries the prescribed Jewish headgear was a cowl-like 
cape.’ This general type of gear is portrayed by Ulysse Robert™ 
and further underscores its striking resemblance to certain church 
vestments. 

What was the comparable church garment which the Jewish 
cap resembled, without, of course, duplicating it? 

It was the amice (or almuce), a cape which covered the 
shoulder and which was worn by the priest until he arrived at the 
altar.*? Rabanus Maurus’ opinion that the amice originated in 
the biblical ephod is no longer held;8 but it appears most 
likely that in later days it gave rise to a Jewish word — our 
yarmulke. 

The Latin word for amice (or almuce) was almucia.%4 Most 
scholars agree that the German Miitze is derived from almucia or 
its related forms, aumucia, armutia.*s 

The earliest German forms were almutz and aremutz; and there 
is also an interesting Portuguese variation, mursa. Since these 
forms go back to the 13th century, it is likely that they recall 
the original shape of the almuce, namely, a cap separate from 
the hood. At first only the clergy wore this garment, but in 
time it was taken over by the laity — and it was then that 


§ Ibid., p. 38, note 10. 

9 Ibid., p. 35, note 5. 

10 Thid., p. 24, note 3; p. 25, note 7. 

m “Sur la roue des Juifs,’”’ REJ VI, p. 268. 

% James Robinson Planché, A Cyclopaedia of Costume, London, 1876, 
p. 7; picture on p. 8. 

3 Catholic Encyclopedia, New York, 1907, Vol. I, p. 428-9, article ‘‘Amice.” 

™4 Alexius Hoffman, Liturgical Dictionary, Collegeville, 1928, ‘‘almucia.” 

8 See Grimm, Jacob and Wilhelm, Deutsches Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1885, 
Vol. VI, p. 2839, ‘“‘Miitze’; also Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edition, 
Vol. I, p. 718, sub. “‘almuce.’”’ A dissenting opinion is entered by Jas. A. Murray, 
A New English Dictionary, Oxford 1888, Vol. I, p. 281, who believes that 
almuce was the secondary word, deriving from the German Mutse, later 
Miitze, and adding an Arabic title. 
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Miitze in Germany, mursa in Portugal, and mutch in Scotland 
came into greater use. 

The word almucia had a diminutive form almucella or 
armucella.*® It should be borne in mind that the Latin pro- 
nunciation of the ‘‘c’’ varied considerably, and was quite often 
consistently pronounced as a “‘k.’’ It is suggested, therefore, 
that ‘‘the small amice,’” or armucella gave rise to the use of 
the word yarmulke. The transposition of the “‘l’”” and “c”’ is a 
common phenomenon in linguistic derivation. It appears plausible 
to assume that almucia was an often used term in medieval 
Germany; hence its adoption into everyday language, taking later 
the form of Muitze. This same process then gave rise also to 
calling the small Jewish cap by this term; and the Jews who 
took their medieval German with them to Eastern lands probably 
also took the word armucella along. With them it travelled 
as far East as Turkey; and we suggest that the Osman term 
came from the West — either through the mediation of the 
Jew, or more directly in some similar way. It is entirely possible 
that the ultimate adoption of the word in its present popular 
form was hastened by a “re-inoculation’’ from Slavic or other 
languages; and it is equally possible that the word yarmulke came 
into prominence amongst the Jews because their neighbors used 
it to describe the Jewish cap. 

To sum up: In our opinion all previous explanations fail to 
establish the connection between the term and the specific Jewish 
or religious use of the cap. 

We suggest that the religious headgear of the clergy, called 
almucia (or armucella), which gave rise to the German Miitze, the 
Portuguese mursa and the Scotch mutch, also was the source 
for the Jewish yarmulke, the Slavic yermolka and probably also 
the Osman yarmuluk. 


© Grimm, loc cit. 
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